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STUDIES    ON    HOMER 

AND 

THE     IIOMEEIC     AGE. 


I.     PROLEGOMENA.* 


Sect.  1. — On  the  State  of  the  Homeric  question. 

W  E  are  told  that,  in  an  ancient  city,  he  who  had  a 
new  law  to  propose  made  his  appearance,  when  about 
to  discharge  that  duty,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck. 
It  might  be  somewhat  rigid  to  re-introduce  this  prac- 
tice in  the  case  of  those  who  write  new  books  on  sub- 
jects, with  which  the  ears  at  least  of  the  world  are 
familiar.  But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  demand  of 
them  some  such  reason  for  their  boldness  as  shall  be 
at  any  rate  presumably  related  to  public  utility.  Com- 
plying with  this  demand  by  anticipation,  I  will  place 
in  the  foreground  an  explicit  statement  of  the  objects 
which  I  have  in  view. 

These  objects  are  twofold  :  firstly,  to  i)romote  and 
extend  the  fruitful  study  of  the  immortal  poems  of  Ho- 
mer ;  and  secondly,  to  vindicate  for  them,  in  an  age  of 
discussion,  their  just  degree  both  of  absolute  and,  more 
especially,  of  relative  critical  value.  My  desire  is  to  in- 
dicate at  least,  if  I  cannot  hope  to  establish,  their  proper 

*  Revised  and  enlarged  from     contained  in  the  'Oxford  Essays' 
the  'Essay  on  the  phicc  of  Ho-     for  1857,  published  hy  Mr.  J.W 
mer  in  Classical  education  and  in     Parker. 
Historical    im^uiry,'    vvliich    was 
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])laco,  botli  ill  the  (.lisci])line  of  classical  education,  and 
amoiii(  the  materials  of  historical  iiuiuiry.  When  the 
^vorl(l  has  been  hearing  and  iea(liiii>'  Homer,  and  talking 
and  writing  about  him.  for  nearly  three  thousand  years, 
it  niav  seem  stranii^e  thus  to  imnlv  that  he  is  still  an 
'inheritor  of  unfuKilled  renown,'*' and  not  yet  in  full 
})ossession  of  his  lawful  throne.  He  who  seems  to  ini- 
])each  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  all  fornu}!-  ages, 
himself  runs  but  an  evil  chance,  and  is  likely  to  be 
found  guilty  of  ignorance  and  folly.  Such,  however,  is 
not  my  design.   There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Greece 

Dnni  fortuiia  fuit 
knew  right  well  her  own  noble  child,  and  paid  him  all 
the  homage  that  even  he  could  justly  claim.  But  in 
later  times,  and  in  most  of  the  lauds  where  he  is  a 
foreigner,  I  know  not  if  he  has  ever  yet  enjoyed  his 
full  honour  from  the  educated  world.  lie  is,  I  trust, 
coming  to  it;  and  my  desire  is  to  accelerate,  if  ever 
so  little,  the  movement  in  that  direction. 

As  respects  the  first  portion  of  the  design  which  has 
been  described,  I  would  offer  the  following  considera- 
tions. The  controversy  de  vita  ct  sanguine,  concerning 
the  personality  of  the  poet,  and  the  unity  and  antiquity 
of  the  works,  has  been  carried  on  with  vigour  for  near 
a  century.  In  default  of  extraneous  testimony,  the 
materials  of  warfare  have  been  sedulously  sought  in  the 
rich  mine  which  was  oifered  by  the  poems  themselves. 
There  has  resulted  from  this  cause  a  closer  study  of 
the  text,  and  a  fuller  development  of  much  that  it 
contains,  than  could  have  been  expected  in  times  when 
the  student  of  Homer  had  only  to  enjoy  his  banquet, 
and  not  to  fight  for  it  before  he  could  sit  down.  It  is 
not  merely,  however,  in  warmth  of  feeling  that  he  may 

^  Shelley's  Adouai.s. 
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liave  profited  ;  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  have  been, 
from  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  put  into  the 
witness-box  themselves,  examined  and  cross-examined 
in  every  variety  of  temper,  and  thus,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  made  to  tell  their  own  story.  The  result  has  been 
upon  the  whole  greatly  in  their  favour.  The  more  they 
are  searched  and  tested,  the  more  does  it  appear  they 
have  to  say,  and  the  better  does  their  testimony  hang 
together.  The  more  plain  does  it  become,  that  the 
arguments  used  on  the  side  of  scepticism  and  annihila- 
tion are  generally  of  a  technical  and  external  charac- 
ter, and  the  greater  is  the  mass  of  moral  and  internal 
evidence  continually  accunmlated  against  them.  In 
consequence,  there  has  set  in  a  strong  reaction  among 
scholars,  even  in  Germany  (in  England  the  destructive 
theories  never  greatly  throve),  on  behalf  of  the  affirm- 
ative side  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  main  (juestions  which 
had  been  raised.  Mure,*^  the  last  and  ])erha])s  most 
distinguished  of  British  writers  on  this  subject,  has  left 
the  debate  in  such  a  state  that  those  who  follow  him 
may  be  excused,  and  may  excuse  their  readers,  from 

b  While  speaking  of  this  emi-  tical  and  Imaginative'  of  the  hite 
nent  hxbourer  in  the  field  of  Ho-  Professor  Wilson.  In  that  most 
meric  inquiry,  I  must  not  pass  useful,  and  I  presimie  I  may  add 
by  the  sympathising  spirit  and  standard,  work,  Smith's 'Diction- 
imagination  of  j\Ir.  H.  Nelson  ary  of  Classical  Biography  and 
Coleridge,  the  admirahly  turned  Mythology,'  I  am  sony  to  find 
Homeric  tone  of  the  ballads  of  that  the  important  article  Ho- 
Dr.  Maginn,  or  the  valuable  ana-  merus,  by  Dr.  Ihne,  though  it  has 
lysis  contained  in  the  uncom-  the  merit  of  presenting  the  ques- 
pleted  'Homerus'  of  Archdeacon  tion  in  a  clear  light,  yet  is  nei- 
Williams.  But  of  all  the  criti-  ther  uniformly  accurate  in  its  re- 
cisms  on  Homer  which  I  have  ferences  to  the  text  of  Homer, 
ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  read,  nor  at  all  in  conformity  with 
in  our  own  or  any  language,  the  the  prevailing  state  at  least  of 
most  vivid  and  entirely  genial  are  English  opinion  upon  the  eon- 
those  found  in  the  '  Essays  Cri-  trovei'sy. 
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systematic  in-climiiifiry  discussion  ;  and  may  proceed 
upon  tlio  assumj)tion  that  tlio  Tiind  and  Odyssey  are 
in  their  substance  the  true  offspring  of  the  heroic  age 
itself,  and  are  genuine  gifts  not  only  of  a  remote  anti- 
quity but  of  a  designing  mind  ;  as  well  as  that  ho,  to 
whom  that  mind  belonged,  has  been  justly  declared  by 
the  verdict  of  all  ages  to  be  the  patriarch  of  poets. 
These  controversies  have  been  'bolted  to  the  bran;' 
for  us  at  least  they  arc  all  but  dead,  and  to  me  it  seems 
little  better  than  lost  time  to  revive  them. 

Having  then  at  the  present  day  the  title  to  the  estate 
in  some  degree  secured  from  litigation,  we  may  enter 
upon  the  fruition  of  it,  and  with  all  the  truer  zest  on 
account  of  the  conflict,  which  has  been  long  and  keenly 
fought,  and  in  the  general  opinion  fairly  won.  It  now 
becomes  all  those,  who  love  Homer,  to  prosecute  the 
sure  method  of  inquiry  and  appreciation  by  close,  con- 
tinued, comprehensive  study  of  the  text ;  a  study  of 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  the  need,  by  showing 
how  inaccurately  the  poems  are  often  cited  in  quarters, 
to  which  the  general  reader  justifiably  looks  for  trust- 
worthy information.  To  this  we  have  been  exhorted 
by  the  writer  already  named  :<^  and  we  have  only  to 
make  his  practice  our  model.  That  something  has 
already  been  attained,  we  may  judge  by  comparison. 
Let  us  take  a  single  instance.  In  the  year  1735  was 
published 'Black  well's  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Homer.'  Bentley,  as  it  would  appear  from  Bishop 
Monk's  Life'^  of  that  extraordinary  scholar,  was  not  to 
be  taken  in  by  a  book  of  this  kind  :  but  such  men  as 
Bentley  arc  not  samples  of  their  time,  they  arc  living 
symbols  and  predictions  of  what  it  will  require  years  or 

c  Mure's  History  of  Oiecian  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
•i  4to  ed.  p.  622, 11. 
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generations  to  accomplish.  We  may  rather  judge  of  the 
common  impression  made  by  this  book,  from  the  Notes 
to  Pope's  Preface  to  the  Iliad,  where  Warton^  extols 
it  as  'a  work  that  abounds  in  curious  researches  and 
observations,  and  places  Homer  in  a  new  light.'  But 
no  reader  of  Homer,  in  our  own  time,  would  really, 
I  apprehend,  be  the  poorer,  if  every  copy  of  it  could 
be  burned. 

Since  the  time  of  Blackwell's  work,  important  aids 
have  been  gained  towards  the  study  of  Homer,  by  the 
researches  of  travellers,  fruitful  in  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, and  by  the  discovery  of  the  Venetian  Scholia,  as 
well  as  by  the  persevering  labours  of  modern  critics. 
We  have  been  gradually  coming  to  understand  that 
these  precious  works,  which  may  have  formed  the 
delight  of  our  boyhood,  have  also  been  designed  to 
instruct  our  maturer  years.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  their 
poetic  power  and  splendour  only.  It  is  now  time  that 
we  should  recognise  the  truth,  that  they  constitute  a 
vast  depository  of  knowledge  upon  subjects  of  deep  inter- 
est, and  of  boundless  variety ;  and  that  this  is  a  know- 
ledge, too,  which  can  be  had  from  them  alone.  It  was 
the  Greek  mind  transferred,  without  doubt,  in  some 
part  through  Italy,  but  yet  only  transferred,  and  still 
Greek  both  in  origin  and  in  much  of  its  essence,  in 
which  was  shaped  and  tempered  the  original  mould  of 
the  modern  European  civilization.  I  speak  now  of  civi- 
lization as  a  thing  distinct  from  religion,  but  destined  to 
combine  and  coalesce  with  it.  The  power  derived  from 
this  source  was  to  stand  in  subordinate  conjunction  with 
the  Gospel,  and  to  contribute  its  own  share  towards 
the  training  of  mankind.  From  hence  were  to  be  de- 
rived the  forms  and  materials  of  thought,  of  imaginative 
e  Warton's  Pope,  vol.  iv.  p.  371,11, 
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culture.  (>r  I  Ik*  \\]u>k'  c'(luc;itii)n  of  the  intellectufil  soul, 
wliicli,  when  i)orv:ulc(l  with  an  higher  lifo  from  the 
Divine  fountain,  uas  thus  to  1)C  seeurcd  from  corrup- 
tion, and  both  j)laced  and  kept  in  harmony  witli  the 
world  of  sj)irits. 

This  Greek  mind,  which  thus  l)ccame  one  of  tlie  main 
factors  of  the  civilized  life  of  Christendom,  cannot  be 
fully  comju'ehended  without  the  study  of  Homer,  and 
is  nowhere  so  vividly  or  so  sincerely  exhibited  as  in 
his  works.  He  has  a  world  of  his  own,  into  which, 
upon  his  strong  wing,  he  carries  us.  There  we  find 
ourselves  amidst  a  system  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  actions, 
different  from  what  are  to  be  found  anywhere  else ; 
and  forming  a  new  and  distinct  standard  of  humanity. 
jNlany  among  them  seem  as  if  they  were  then  shortly 
about  to  be  buried  under  a  mass  of  ruins,  in  order  that 
they  might  subsequently  rea])pear,  bright  and  fresh  for 
application,  among  later  generations  of  men.  Others  of 
them  almost  carry  us  back  to  the  early  morning  of  our 
race,  the  hours  of  its  greater  sim))licity  and  purity,  and 
more  free  intercourse  with  God.  In  nuich  that  this 
Homeric  world  exhibits,  we  see  the  taint  of  sin  at  work, 
but  far,  as  yet,  from  its  perfect  work  and  its  ripeness ; 
it  stands  between  Paradise  and  the  vices  of  later  hea- 
thenism, far  from  both,  from  the  latter  as  well  as  from 
the  former ;  and  if  among  all  earthly  knowledge,  the 
knowdedge  of  man  be  that  which  we  should  chiefly  court, 
and  if  to  be  genuine  it  should  be  founded  upon  experi- 
ence, how  is  it  ])0ssible  to  over-value  this  primitive  re- 
presentation of  the  human  race  in  a  form  complete,  dis- 
tinct, and  separate,  with  its  own  religion,  ethics,  policy, 
history,  arts,  manners,  fresh  and  true  to  the  standard 
of  its  nature,  like  the  form  of  an  infant  from  the  hand 
of  the  Creator,  yet  mature,  full,  and   finished,  in   its 
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own  sense,  after  its  own  laws,  like  some  masterpiece 
of  the  sculptor's  art. 

The  poems  of  Homer  never  can  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  regards  the  one  invaluable  code  of  Truth  and 
Hope  that  was  contained  in  them.  But  while  the 
Jewish  records  exhibit  to  us  the  link  between  man 
and  the  other  world  in  the  earliest  times,  the  poems  of 
Homer  show  us  the  being,  of  whom  God  was  pleased 
to  be  thus  mindful,  in  the  free  unsuspecting  play  of  his 
actual  nature.  The  patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensa- 
tions created,  and  sustained  through  Divine  interposi- 
tion, a  state  of  things  essentially  special  and  exceptional : 
but  here  first  we  see  our  kind  set  to  work  out  for  it- 
self, under  the  lights  which  common  life  and  experience 
supplied,  the  deep  problem  of  his  destiny.  Nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  any  more  solemn  and  melancholy  lesson, 
than  that  which  is  to  be  learned  from  its  continual 
downward  course.  If  these  words  amount  to  a  bego-ino- 
of  the  question,  at  least,  it  is  most  important  for  us 
to  know  whether  the  course  was  continually  downwards  ; 
"whether,  as  man  enlarged  his  powers  and  his  resources, 
he  came  nearer  to,  or  went  farther  from  his  happiness 
and  his  perfection.  Now,  this  inquiry  cannot,  for  Eu- 
rope and  Christendom  at  least,  be  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted, except  in  commencing  from  the  basis  which 
the  Homeric  poems  supply.  As  regards  the  great 
Roman  people,  we  know  nothing  of  them,  which  is  at 
once  archaic  and  veracious.  As  regards  the  Greeks,  it 
is  Homer  that  furnishes  the  point  of  origin  from  which 
all  distances  are  to  be  measured.  AVhen  the  historic 
period  began,  Greece  was  already  near  its  intellectual 
middle-age.  Little  can  be  learned  of  the  relative  move- 
ments of  our  moral  and  our  mental  nature  severallv. 
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from  iiiatcliing  one  jwrtion  of  tliat  period  with  another, 
in  comparison  with  what  wo  may  gatlier  from  bringing 
into  neighbourhood  and  contrast  the  pristine  and  youtli- 
ful  Greece  of  Homer  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  devek)ped  and  finislied  Greece  of  the  ago  of 
tlie  tragedians  or  the  orators. 

The  Mosaic  books,  and  the  other  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  are  not  intended  to  present,  and 
do  not  present,  a  picture  of  human  society,  or  of  our 
nature  drawn  at  largo.  Their  aim  is  to  exhibit  it  in 
one  master-relation,  and  to  do  this  with  effect,  they  do 
it,  to  a  great  extent,  exclusively.  The  Homeric  mate- 
rials for  exhibiting  that  relation  are  different  in  kind 
as  well  as  in  degree  :  but  as  they  paint,  and  paint  to 
the  very  life,  the  whole  range  of  our  nature,  and  the 
entire  circle  of  human  action  and  exjierience,  at  an  epoch 
much  more  nearly  analogous  to  the  patriarchal  time  than 
to  any  later  age,  the  poems  of  Homer  may  be  viewed, 
in  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  as  the  complement 
of  the  earliest  portion  of  the  Sacred  Records. 

Although  the  close  and  systematic  study  of  the  Ho- 
meric text  has  begun  at  a  date  comparatively  recent, 
yet  the  marked  development  of  riches  from  within 
which  it  has  produced,  has  already  been  a  real,  per- 
manent, and  vast  addition  to  the  mental  wealth  of 
mankind.  We  can  now  better  understand  than  for- 
merly much  that  relates  to  the  fame  and  authority  of 
this  great  poet  in  early  times,  and  that  we  may  for- 
merly have  contemplated  as  fanciful,  exaggerated,  or 
unreal.  It  was,  we  can  now  see,  with  no  idle  wonder 
that,  while  Greek  philosophers  took  texts  from  him  so 
largely  in  their  schools,  the  Greek  public  listened  to 
his  strains  in  places  of  thronged  resort,  and  in  their 
solemn   assemblages,  and  Greek  warriors  and  states- 
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men  kept  him  in  their  cabinets  and  under  their  pil- 
lows ;  and,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  made  the  preservation  of  a  poet's  composi- 
tions an  object  of  permanent  public  policy. 

Sect.  2. — The  Place  of  Homer  in  Classical  Education. 

Now,  from  these  considerations  may  arise  the  im- 
portant question.  Does  Homer  hold  in  our  English 
education  the  place  which  is  his  due,  and  which  it 
would  be  for  our  advantage  to  give  him  ?  An  im- 
mense price  is  paid  by  the  youth  of  this  country  for 
classical  acquirement.  It  is  the  main  effort  of  the 
first  spring-tide  of  their  intellectual  life.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  price  will  continue  to  be  paid  by  all  those, 
who  are  qualified  to  profit  by  the  acquisition  ;  and 
that  though  of  other  knowledge  much  more  will  here- 
after be  gained  than  heretofore,  yet  of  this  there  shall 
on  no  account  be  less.  Still,  viewing  the  greatness  of 
the  cost,  which  consists  in  the  chief  energies  of  so 
many  precious  years,  it  highly  concerns  us  to  see  that 
what  we  get  in  return  is  good  both  in  measure  and 
in  quality.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  with  respect  to 
the  study  of  Homer  in  England  at  the  present  day  ? 

I  must  here  begin  with  the  apology  due  from  one 
who  feels  himself  to  be  far  from  perfectly  informed  on 
the  case  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  outline. 
But  eA'en  if  I  understate  both  the  amount  of  Homeric 
study,  and  its  efficiency,  there  will,  I  am  confident, 
remain,  after  every  due  allowance  shall  have  been 
made  for  error,  ample  room  for  the  application  of  the 
general  propositions  that  I  seek  to  enforce.  They  are 
these :  that  the  study  of  Homer  in  our  Universities  is 
as  yet  below  the  ])oint  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  carried,  and  that  the  same  study,  carried  on 
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at  our  l^iiblic  Schools,  neither  is,  nor  can  bo  made,  a 
fitting  substitute  for  what  is  thus  wanting  at  the  Uni- 
versities. 

In  my  own  day,  at  Oxford,  now  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  poems  of  Homer  were  read  chiefly  by 
way  of  exception,  and  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of 
individual  tastes.  Tiioy  entered  rather  materially  into 
those  examinations  by  which  scholarship  was  princi- 
j)ally  to  be  tested,  but  they  scarcely  formed  a  sub- 
stantive or  recognised  part  of  the  main  studies  of  the 
place,  which  were  directed  to  the  final  examination  in 
the  Schools  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  ever  heard  at  that  time  of  their  beinsf 
used  as  the  subject  matter  of  the  ordinary  tutorial  lec- 
tures ;  and  if  they  were  so,  the  case  was  certainly  a 
rare  one.  Although  the  late  Dr.  (iaisford,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many  the  first  scholar  of  his  ag-e,  during'  his 
long  tenure  of  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church,  gave  the 
whole  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  recommendation 
of  Homeric  study,  it  did  not  avail  to  bring  about  any 
material  change.  The  basis  of  the  Greek  classical  instruc- 
tion lay  chiefly  in  the  philosophers,  historians,  and  later 
jioets ;  and  when  Homer  was,  in  the  academical  phrase, 
'  taken  up,'  he  was  emjiloyed  ornamentally,  and  there- 
fore superficially,  and  was  subjected  to  no  such  search- 
ing and  laborious  methods  of  study  as,  to  the  great 
honour  and  advantage  of  Oxford,  were  certainly  ap- 
})lied  to  the  authors  who  held  the  first  rank  in  her 
practical  system.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  case  at 
Cambridge  was  not  essentially  different,  although,  from 
the  greater  relative  space  occupied  there  by  examina- 
tions in  pure  scholarship,  it  is  probable  that  Homer 
may,  under  that  aspect  at  least,  have  attracted  a  greater 
share  of  attention. 
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When,  however,  tlie  University  of  Oxford  bronght 
to  maturity,  in  the  year  1850,  a  new  Statute  of  exa- 
minations, efforts  were  made  to  promote  an  extended 
study  of  Homer.  Those  efforts,  it  happily  appears, 
have  produced  a  considerable  effect.  Provision  was 
made  by  that  statute  for  dividing-  the  study  of  the 
poets  from  the  philosophical  and  historical  studies,  and 
for  including  the  former  in  the  intermediate,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  'first  public'  examination,  while  both  the  latter 
were  reserved  for  the  final  trial,  with  v^^hich  the  period 
of  undergraduateship  is  usually  wound  up.  All  candi- 
dates for  honours  in  this  intermediate  examination  are 
now  required  to  present  not  less  than  twelve  Books  of 
Homer  on  the  list  of  works  in  which  they  are  to  be 
examined.  And  I  understand  that  he  has  also  taken 
his  place  among  the  regular  subjects  of  the  tutorial 
lectures.  This  is  a  great  sign  of  progress ;  and  it  may 
confidently  be  hoped  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
Homer  will  henceforward  hold  a  much  more  forward 
position  in  the  studies  of  Oxford.  There  remains  some- 
thing to  desire,  and  that  something,  I  should  hope,  any 
further  development  of  the  Examination  Statute  of 
the  University  will  supply. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  study  of  this  great  master  should 
not  be  confined  to  preparation  for  examinations  wdiicli 
deal  principally  with  language,  or  which  cannot  enter 
upon  either  primitive  history,  or  philosophy,  or  policy,  or 
religion,  except  by  way  of  secondary  illustration.  Better 
far  that  he  should  be  studied  simply  among  the  poets, 
than  that  he  should  not  be  studied  at  all.  But  as  lonof 
as  he  is  read  only  among  the  poets,  he  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  read  effectively  for  the  higher  and  more  varied  pur- 
poses of  which  Homeric  study  is  so  largely  susceptible. 

The  grammar,  metre,   and   diction,  the   tastes,  the 
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wliole  poetic  liandling  and  qualities  of  Homer,  do,  in- 
deed, olier  an  assemblage  of  objects  for  our  considera- 
tion at  once  and  alike  singular,  attractive,  extended, 
and  profitable.  The  extraneous  controversies  with  which 
his  name  has  so  long  been  associated  as  to  his  person- 
ality and  date,  and  as  to  the  unity  and  transmission  of 
his  works,  although  they  are  for  us,  I  trust,  in  sub- 
stance nearly  decided,  yet  are  not  likely  to  lose  their 
literary  interest,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liarly convenient  and  seductive  manner  in  which  they 
open  up  many  questions  of  primitive  research ;  pre- 
senting these  questions  to  us,  as  they  do,  not  in  the 
dull  garb  pieced  out  of  antiquarian  scraps,  but  alive,  and 
in  the  full  movement  of  vigorous  debate.  All  this  is 
fit  for  delightful  exercise ;  but  much  more  lies  behind. 

There  is  an  inner  Homeric  world,  of  which  his  verse 
is  the  tabernacle  and  his  poetic  genius  the  exponent, 
but  which  offers  in  itself  a  spectacle  of  the  most  pro- 
found interest,  quite  apart  from  him  who  introduces  us 
to  it,  and  from  the  means  by  which  we  are  so  intro- 
duced. This  world  of  religion  and  ethics,  of  civil 
policy,  of  history  and  ethnology,  of  manners  and  arts, 
so  widely  severed  from  all  following  experience,  that 
we  may  properly  call  them  palaeozoic,  can  hardly  be 
examined  and  understood  by  those,  who  are  taught  to 
ajiproach  Homer  as  a  poet  only. 

Indeed,  the  transcendency  of  his  poetical  distinc- 
tions has  tended  to  overshadow  his  other  claims  and 
uses.  As  settlers  in  the  very  richest  soils,  saturated 
with  the  fruits  w^hich  they  almost  spontaneously  yield, 
rarely  turn  their  whole  powers  to  account,  so  they,  that 
are  taught  simply  to  repair  to  Homer  for  his  poetry,  find 
in  him,  so  considered,  such  ample  resources  for  enjoy- 
ment, that,  unless   summoned  onwards   by  a   distinct 
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and  separate  call,  they  are  little  likely  to  travel  further. 
It  was  thus  that  Lord  Bacon's  hrilliant  fame  as  a  philo- 
sopher diverted  public  attention  from  his  merits  as  a 
political  historian.^     It  was  thus,  to  take  a  nearer  in- 
stance, that  most  readers  of  Dante,  while  submitting 
their  imaginations  to  his  powerful  sway,  have  been 
almost  wholly  unconscious  that  they  were  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  most  acute  and  exact  of  metaphysicians, 
one  of  the  most  tender,  earnest,  and  profound  among 
spiritual  writers.     Here,  indeed,  the  process  has  been 
simpler  in  form ;  for  the  majority,  at  least,  of  readers, 
have  stopped  with  the  striking,  and,  so  to  speak,  in- 
corporated imagery  of  the  '  Inferno,'  and  have  not  so 
much  as  read  the  following,  which  are  also  the  loftier 
and  more  ethereal,  portions  of  the  'Divina  Commedia.' 
It  may  be  enough  for  Homer's  fame,  that  the  consent 
of  mankind  has  irrevocably  assigned  to  him  a  supre- 
macy among  poets,  without  real  competitors  or  partners, 
except  Dante  and  Shakspeare ;  and  that,  perhaps,  if  we 
take  into  view  his  date,  the  unpreparedness  of  the  world 
for  works  so  extraordinary  as  his, the  comparative  paucity 
of  the  traditional  resources  and  training  he  could  have 
inherited,  he  then  becomes  the  most  extraordinary,  as 
he  is  also  the  most  ancient,  phenomenon  in  the  whole 
history  of  purely  human  culture.    In  particular  points  he 
appears  to  me,  if  it  be  not  presum])tuous  to  say  so 
much,  to   remain  to  this   day  unquestionably  without 
an   equal  in   the   management  of  the   poetic  art.     If 
Shakspeare  be  supreme  in  the  intuitive  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  in  the  rapid  and  fertile  vigour  of 
his  imagination,  if  Dante  have  the  largest  grasp  of  the 
*  height  and  depth'  of  all  things  created,  if  he  stand 
first  in  the  power  of  exhibiting  and  producing  ecstasy, 

f  The  remark  is,  I  think,  Mr  Haihinrs 
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uiul  ill  iIk'  t'onii)rcssc(l  and  coiicentratcMl  cncroyf^"  of 
tlioii«2^1it  aiul  feeling,  lIonuM-,  too,  has  liis  own  ]ief'nliar 
])rerogatives.  Among-  them  might  ])erlia])s  be  phiced 
the  facnlty  of  liigh  oratory ;  the  art  of  turning  to  ae- 
connt  epithets  and  distinctive  plirases;  the  pro(hiction 
of  indirect  or  negative  effects;  and  the  power  of  cre- 
ating and  sustaining  dramatic  interest  witiiout  the  large 
use  of  wicked  agents,  in  whom  later  })oots  have  found 
their  most  indispensable  auxiliaries.  But  all  this  is 
not  enough  for  us  who  read  him.  If  the  works  of 
Homer  are,  to  letters  and  to  human  learning,  what  the 
early  books  of  Scripture  are  to  the  entire  Bible  and 
to  the  si)iritual  life  of  man;  if  in  them  lie  the  begin- 
nino's  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world,  then  wo 
must  still  recollect  that  that  life,  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood, should  be  studied  in  its  beginnings.  There  we 
may  see  in  simple  forms  what  afterwards  grew  com- 
plex, and  in  clear  light  what  afterwards  became  ob- 
scure; and  there  we  obtain  starting-points,  from  which 
to  measure  progress  and  decay  along  all  the  lines  upon 
which  our  nature  moves. 

Over  and  above  the  general  plea  here  offered  for  the 
study  of  Homer  under  other  aspects  than  such  as  are 
merely  poetical,  there  is  something  to  be  said  upon  his 
claims  in  competition  with  other,  and  especially  with 
other  Greek  poets.  The  case  of  the  Latin  poets,  nearer 
to  us  historically,  more  accessible  in  tongue,  more 
easily  retained  in  the  mind  under  the  pressure  of 
after-life,  more  readily  available  for  literary  and  social 
purposes,  must  stand  upon  its  own  grounds. 

In  eonsiderii]g  what  is  the  place  due  to  Homer  in 
education,  we  cannot  altogether  exclude  from  view  the 

g  This  is  tlie  <T(po8p6Tris,  wlueli     the  Iliad,  but  which  was  perhaps 
Louginus  (c.  ix.)   comnieiuls    in     excelled  in  the  Divina  Commeclia. 
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question  of  comparative  value,  as  between  him  and  his 
now  successful  and  overbearing  rivals,  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians. For  we  are  not  to  expect  that  of  the  total 
studies,  at  least  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  any  larger 
share,  speaking  generally,  can  hereafter  be  given  to 
Greek  poetry,  as  a  whole,  than  has  heretofore  been  so 
bestowed.  It  is  rather  a  question  whether  there  should 
be  some  shifting,  or  less  uniformity,  in  the  present 
distribution  of  time  and  labour,  as  among  the  different 
claimants  within  that  attractive  field. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  merits  of  the  tragedians  as 
masters  in  their  noble  art.  As  long  as  letters  are 
cultivated  among  mankind,  for  so  long  their  honours 
are  secure.  I  do  not  question  the  advantage  of  study- 
ing the  Greek  language  in  its  most  fixed  and  most 
exact  forms,  which  they  ])resent  in  perfection ;  nor 
their  equal,  at  least,  if  not  greater  value  than  Homer, 
as  practical  helps  and  models  in  Greek  composition. 
But,  after  all  allowances  on  these,  or  on  any  other 
score,  they  cannot,  even  in  respect  of  purely  poetic 
titles,  make  good  a  claim  to  that  preference  over 
Homer,  which  they  have,  nevertheless,  extensively 
enjoyed.  I  refer  far  less  to  il^],schylus  than  to  the 
others,  because  he  seems  more  to  resemble  Homer  not 
only  in  majesty,  but  in  nature,  reality,  and  historical 
veracity :  and  far  less  again  to  Sophocles,  than  to  Euri- 
pides. But  it  may  be  said  of  them,  generally,  though  in 
greatly  differing  degrees,  that  while  with  Homer  every- 
thing is  pre-eminently  fresh  and  genuine,  with  them, 
on  the  contrary,  this  freshness  and  genuineness,  this 
life-likeness,  are  for  the  most  part  wanting.  We  are 
reminded,  by  the  matter  itself,  of  the  masks  in  which 
the  actors  appeared,  of  the  mechanical  appliances  with 
the  aid  of  which  they  spoke.     The  very  existence  of 
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tho  wonl,  p«-T|oa7'o)(W,''  and  other'  like  conij^ouiuls, 
shows  us  tliat,  in  tho  Orook  tragedy,  liuman  nature 
and  human  life  were  not  represented  at  large;  they 
were  got  ui»;  they  were  placed  in  the  light  of  certain 
peculiar  ideas,  with  a  view  to  peculiar  effects.  The 
dramas  were  magnificent  and  also  instructive  pictures, 
but  they  taught,  as  it  were,  certain  set  lessons  only : 
they  were  pictures  sui  qeiicris,  j)ictures  marked  with  a 
certain  mannerism,  pictures  in  which  the  artist  follows 
a  standard  which  is  neither  original,  nor  general,  nor 
truly  normal.  Let  us  try  the  test  of  an  expression  some- 
what kindred  in  etymology :  such  a  word  as  e^o/nrjpovv 
would  carry  upon  its  face  a  damning  solecism.  Again, 
let  us  mark  the  difference  which  was  observed  by  the 
sagacity  of  Aristotle.*^  With  the  speeches  in  the  Iliad, 
he  compares  the  speeches  in  the  tragedians ;  those  most 
remarkable  and  telling  compositions,  which  we  have 
occasion  so  often  to  admire  in  Euripides.  But,  as  ho 
says,  the  Characters  of  the  ancients,  doubtless  meaning- 
Homer,  speak  TToXiTiKm,  those  of  the  moderns,  prjropi- 
/ftof.  I  know  no  reason  why  the  speeches  of  Achilles 
should  not  bo  compared  with  the  finest  passages  of 
Demosthenes  :  but  no  one  could  make  such  a  com- 
parison between  Demosthenes  and  the  speeches,  though 
they  are  most  powerful  and  effective  harangues,  which 
we  find  in  the  Troades,  or  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulide. 
This  contrast  of  the  earnest  and  practical  with  the 
artificial,  runs,  more  or  less,  along  the  whole  line  which 
divides  Homer  from  the  tragedians,  particularly  from 
Euripides. 

When  we  consider  the  case  in  another  point  of  view, 
and  estimate  these  poets  with  reference  to  what  they 

h  Used  by  Longinu.s  xv.     Po-         »  Stepli.  Lex.  iii.^  i353- 
lyb.  vi.  56,  8.  k  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  15. 
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tell,  and  not  to  the  mere  manner  of  their  telling  it,  the 
argument  for  assigning  to  Homer  a  greater  share  of 
the  attention  of  our  youth,  becomes  yet  stronger.  For 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tragedians,  especially  the 
two  later  of  the  three,  teach  us  but  very  little  of  the 
Greek  religion,  history,  manners,  arts,  or  institutions. 
At  the  period  when  they  wrote,  the  religion  of  the 
country  had  become  political  or  else  histrionic  in  its 
spirit,  and  the  figures  it  presented  were  not  only  mul- 
tiplied, but  w^ere  also  hopelessly  confused  :  while  morals 
had  sunk  into  very  gross  corruption,  of  which,  as  we 
have  it  upon  explicit  evidence,  two  at  least  of  them 
largely  partook.  The  characters  and  incidents  of  their 
own  time,  and  of  the  generations  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  were  found  to  be  growing  less  suitable  for 
the  stage.  They  were  led,  from  this  and  other  causes, 
to  fetch  their  themes,  in  general,  from  the  remote  period 
of  the  heroic  or  pre-historic  ages.  But  of  the  traditions 
of  those  ages  they  were  no  adequate  expositors  ;  hence 
the  representations  of  them  are,  for  the  most  part, 
couched  in  altered  and  degenerate  forms.  Tliis  will  be 
most  clearly  seen  upon  examining  the  Homeric  person- 
ages, as  they  appear  in  the  plays  of  Euripides.  Here 
they  seem  often  to  retain  no  sign  of  identity  excc])t  the 
name.  The  '  form  and  pressure,'  and  also  the  machinery 
or  physical  circumstances  of  the  Greek  drama,  were 
such  as  to  keep  the  tragedians,  so  to  speak,  u])on  stilts, 
while  its  limited  scope  of  necessity  excluded  much 
that  was  comprised  in  the  wide  circle  of  the  epic 
action ;  so  that  they  open  to  us  little,  in  comi>arison 
with  Homer,  of  the  Greek  mind  and  life :  of  that 
cradle  wherein  lie,  we  are  to  remember,  the  original 
form  and  elements,  in  so  far  as  they  are  secular,  of 
European  civilization. 

c 
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If  T  iiinv  iiulo:e  in  any  dof>Tec  of  the  minds  of  others 
bv  my  own  oxporienco,  nothing  is  more  astonishing  in 
Homer,  than  the  mass  of  his  matter.  I^^spccially  is 
this  true  ol"  tlie  Iliad,  wliich  most  men  su|)j)osc  to  be 
little  more  than  a  gioantic  battle-piece.  But  that 
poem,  battle-piece  as  it  is,  M-here  we  might  expect  to 
find  only  the  glitter  and  the  clash  of  arms,  is  rich  in 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  ])erha]>s  richest  of  all  in  the 
political  and  historical  departments.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  in  general,  that  besides  his  claims  as  a 
poet,  Homer  has,  for  himself,  all  the  claims  that  all 
the  other  classes  of  ancient  writers  can  advance  for 
themselves,  each  in  his  sejiarate  department.  And, 
excepting  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  on  either 
of  which  may  be  grafted  the  investigation  of  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  world,  I  know  of  no  author,  among 
those  who  are  commonly  studied  at  Oxford,  offering  a 
field  of  labour  and  inquiry  either  so  wide  or  so  diver- 
sified, as  that  which  Homer  offers. 

But,  if  Homer  is  not  fully  studied  in  our  universities, 
there  is  no  adequate  consolation  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  he  is  so  much  read  in  our  public  schools. 

I  am  very  far  indeed  from  lamenting  that  he  is  thus 
read.  His  free  and  genial  temperament  gives  him  a 
hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  young.  The  simple  and 
direct  construction  of  almost  all  his  sentences  allows 
them  easy  access  to  his  meaning;  the  examination  of 
the  sense  of  single  words,  so  often  requisite,  is  within 
their  reach  ;  while  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  the 
large  and  varied  inflexions  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  his 
hands  at  once  so  accurate  and  so  elastic,  make  him  pe- 
culiarly fit  for  the  indispensable  and  invaluable  work  of 
parsing.  It  may  be,  that  for  boyhood  Homer  finds  ample 
employment  in  his  exterior  and  more  obvious  aspects. 
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But  neither  boyhood  nor  manhood  can  read  Homer 
effectively  for  all  i>nrposes  at  once,  if  my  estimate  of 
those  purposes  be  correct.  The  question  therefore  is, 
how  best  to  divide  the  work  between  the  periods  of  life 
severally  best  suited  to  the  difterent  parts  of  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  difficult,  as  a  general  ride, 
beneficially  and  effectively  to  use  the  same  book  at 
the  same  time  as  an  instrument  for  teaching  both  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  What  is  given  honestly  to  the  one 
purpose,  will  ordinarily  be  so  much  taken  or  withheld 
from  the  other.  For  the  one  object,  the  mind  must 
be  directed  upon  the  thought  of  the  author ;  for  the 
other,  upon  the  material  organ  through  which  it  is 
conveyed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  former  of  these 
two  aims  his  language  must  be  regarded  on  its  ma- 
terial, for  the  latter  on  its  intellectual,  side.  The 
difficulty  of  combining  these  views,  taken  of  necessity 
from  o])])osite  quarters,  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
student  is  young,  the  language  subtle,  copious,  and 
elaborate,  the  subject  diversified  and  extended.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  slight,  or,  at  least,  easily  sur- 
mountable; but  it  is  raised  nearly  to  its  maximum  in 
the  instance  of  Homer.  There  are  few  among  us  who 
can  say  that  we  learned  much  of  the  inward  parts  of 
Homer  in  our  boyhood  ;  while  perha])s  we  do  not  feel 
that  our  labours  upon  him  were  below  the  average, 
such  as  it  may  have  been,  of  our  general  exertions  ;  and 
though  other  generations  may  greatly  improve  upon  us, 
they  cannot,  I  fear,  master  the  higher  properties  of 
their  author  at  that  early  jieriod  of  life.  Homer,  if 
read  at  our  public  schools,  is,  and  probably  must  be, 
read  only,  or  in  the  main,  for  his  diction  and  [)oetry 
(as  commonly  understood),  even  by  the  most  advanced  ; 

c  2 
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wliilc  to  those  less  forward  lie  is  little  more  than  a 
mechanical  instrument  for  acquiring-  the  bcginnino^s  of 
real  familiarity  with  the  Greek  tongue  and  its  inflex- 
ions. If,  therefore,  he  is  to  be  read  for  his  theology, 
history,  ethics,  politics,  for  his  skill  in  the  higher  and 
more  delicate  parts  of  the  poetic  calling,  for  his  never- 
ending  lessons  upon  manners,  arts,  and  society,  if  we 
are  to  study  in  liini  the  great  map  of  that  humanity 
which  he  so  wonderfully  unfolds  to  our  gaze, — he 
must  bo  read  at  the  universities,  and  read  with  refer- 
ence to  his  deeper  treasures.  He  is  second  to  none 
of  the  poets  of  Greece  as  the  poet  of  boys ;  but  he  is 
far  advanced  before  them  all,  even  before  iEschylus  and 
Aristophanes,  as  the  poet  of  men. 

But  no  discussion  upon  the  general  as  well  as  poet- 
ical elevation  of  Homer,  can  be  complete  or  satis- 
factory without  a  more  definite  consideration  of  the 
question — AVhat  is  the  historical  value  of  his  testi- 
mony ?  This  is  not  settled  by  our  showing  either  his 
existence,  or  his  excellence  in  his  art.  No  man  doubts 
Aristo's,  or  Boiardo's,  or  Virgil's  personality,  or  their 
high  rank  as  poets;  but  neither  would  any  man  quote 
them  as  authorities  on  a  point  of  history.  To  arrive  at 
a  right  view  of  this  further  question,  we  must  be  rea- 
sonably assured  alike  of  the  nature  of  Homer  s  original 
intention,  of  his  opportunities  of  information,  and  of 
the  soundness  of  his  text.  To  these  subjects  I  shall 
uow  proceed ;  in  the  meantime,  enough  may  have  been 
said  to  explain  the  aim  of  these  pages  so  far  as  regards 
the  more  fruitful  study  of  the  works  of  Flomer,  the 
contemplation  of  them  on  the  positive  side  in  all  their 
bearings,  and  the  clearing  of  a  due  space  for  them  in 
the  most  fitting  stages  of  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  England. 
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Sect.  3. — On  the  Historic  Aims  of  Homer. 

For  the  purposes  of  anatomy  every  skeleton  may  be 
useful,  and  may  sufficiently  tell  the  tale  of  the  race  to 
which  it  belongs.  But  \A'hen  we  come  to  seek  for 
high  beauty  and  for  approaches  to  perfection,  of  how 
infinite  a  diversity,  of  what  countless  degrees,  does 
form  appear  to  be  susceptible  !  How  difficult  it  is 
to  find  these,  except  in  mere  fragments  ;  and  how 
dangerous  does  it  prove,  in  dealing  with  objects,  to 
treat  the  whole  as  a  normal  specimen,  simply  because 
parts  are  fine,  or  even  superlative.  When,  again,  we 
pass  onward,  and  with  the  body  regard  also  the  mind 
of  man,  still  greater  is  the  range  of  differences,  and 
still  more  rare  is  either  the  development  of  parts  in  a 
degree  so  high  as  to  bring  their  single  excellence  near 
the  ideal  standard,  or  the  accurate  adjustment  of  their 
relations  to  one  another,  or  the  completeness  of  the 
aggregate  which  they  form. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  the  case  of  Homer, 
together  with  the  breadth  and  elevation  of  the  highest 
genius,  we  have  before  us,  and  in  a  yet  more  remark- 
able degree,  an  even  more  rare  fulness  and  consistency 
of  the  various  instruments  and  organs  which  make  up 
the  apparatus  of  the  human  being — constituted  as  he 
is,  in  mind  and  body,  and  holding,  as  he  does,  on  the 
one  side  of  the  Deity,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  dust. 
Among  all  the  qualities  of  the  poems,  there  is  none 
more  extraordinary  than  the  general  accuracy  and  per- 
fection of  their  minute  detail,  when  considered  with 
reference  to  the  standards  at  which  from  time  to  time 
they  aim.  Where  other  poets  sketch,  Homer  draws ; 
and  where  they  draw,  he  carves.  He  alone,  of  all  the 
now  famous  epic  writers,  moves  (in  the  Iliad  espe- 
cially) subject  to  the  stricter  laws  of  time  and  place ; 
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])o  riloii(\  wliile  jn'odiicing  an  uiisur|)asse(l  work  ot"  the 
iniauiiialion,  is  also  tlio  greatest  chronicler  that  ever 
liviMJ,  and  presents  to  us,  I'rom  his  own  single  hand,  a 
representation  of  lite,  manners,  history,  of  morals,  theo- 
logy, an<l  politics,  so  vivid  and  comju-ehensive,  that  it 
may  be  hard  to  say  whether  any  of  the  more  refined 
aues  of  Greece  or  Home,  with  their  clouds  of  authors 
and  their  multij)lied  forms  of  historical  record,  are 
either  more  faithfully  or  more  com])letely  conveyed  to 
us.  He  alone  i)resents  to  us  a  mind  and  an  organiza- 
tion working  with  such  precision  that,  setting  aside  for 
the  moment  any  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
text,  we  mav  reason  in  general  from  his  minutest  in- 
dications  Avith  the  confidence  that  they  belong  to  some 
consistent  and  intelligible  whole. 

It  may  be  right,  however,  to  consider  more  circum- 
stantially the  question  of  the  historical  authority  of 
Homer.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Wachsmuth ', 
that  even  the  dissolution  of  his  indiyiduality  does  not 
o-et  rid  of  his  authority.  For  if  the  works  reputed  to 
be  his  had  proceeded  from  many  minds,  yet  still,  ac- 
coi-ding  to  their  unity  of  colour,  and  their  correspond- 
ence in  ethical  and  intellectual  tone  Avith  the  events  of 
the  age  they  })urport  to  describe,  there  w^ould  arise  an 
argument,  founded  on  internal  evidence,  for  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  whole  band  into  the  class  of  trustworthy 
historical  w-itnesses. 

But,  first  of  all,  may  we  not  ask,  from  whence 
comes  the  jiresumption  against  Homer  as  an  historical 
authority?  Not  from  the  fact  that  he  mixes  marvels 
with  common  events;  for  this,  to  quote  no  other  in- 
stance, would  destroy  along  with  him  Herodotus.  Does 
it  not  arise  from  this — that  his  compositions  are  poeti- 
1  Historical  Antiquities  of  the  Greeks,  vol.  i.  Ai»i)eiiflix  C. 
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cal — tliat  history  has  long  ceased  to  adopt  the  poetical 
form — that  an  old  association  has  thus  been  dissolved 
— that  a  new  and  adverse  association  has  taken  its 
place,  which  connects  poetry  with  fiction — and  that  we 
illogically  reflect  this  modern  association  upon  early 
times,  to  which  it  is  utterly  inapplicable  ? 

If  so,  there  is  no  burden  of  proof  incumbent  upon 
those,  who  regard  Homer  as  an  historical  authority. 
The  jn-esuraptions  are  all  in  favour  of  their  so  re- 
garding him.  The  question  will,  of  course,  remain  — In 
what  proportions  has  he  mixed  history  with  imagina- 
tive embellishment  ?  And  he  has  furnished  us  with 
some  aids  towards  the  consideration  of  this  question. 

The  immense  mass  of  matter  contained  in  the  Iliad, 
which  is  beyond  what  the  action  of  the  poem  requires, 
and  yet  is  in  its  nature  properly  historical,  of  itself  sup- 
plies the  strongest  proof  of  the  historic  aims  of  the  poet. 
Whether,  in  the  introduction  of  all  this  matter,  he 
followed  a  set  and  conscious  purpose  of  his  own  mind, 
or  whether  he  only  fed  the  appetite  of  his  hearers  with 
what  he  found  to  be  agreeable  to  them,  is  little  mate- 
rial to  the  question.  The  great  fact  stands,  that  there 
was  either  a  design  to  fulfil,  or,  at  least,  an  appetite  to 
feed — an  intense  desire  to  create  bonds  and  relations 
with  the  past — to  grasp  its  events,  and  fasten  them  in 
forms  which  might  become,  and  might  make  them  be- 
come, the  property  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
Without  this  great  sign  of  nobleness  in  their  nature, 
Greeks  never  could  have  been  Greeks. 

I  have  particularly  in  view  the  great  multitude  of 
genealogies;  their  extraordinary  consistency  one  with 
another,  and  with  the  other  historical  indications  of 
the  ])oems ;  their  extension  to  a  very  large  number, 
especially    in    the    Catalogue,    of   secondary    persons  ; 
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I  take  again  the  Cataloguo  itself,  tliat  most  remarkable 
jn-odiiction,  as  a  whole;  the  accuracy  uitli  which  the 
names  of  the  various  races  are  handled  and  bestowed 
throughout  the  poems;  tlie  particularity  of  the  de- 
mands regularly  made  upon  strangers  for  information 
concerning  themselves,  and  esjiecially  the  constant  in- 
quiry who  were  their  parents,  what  was,  for  each  per- 
son as  he  aj)pears,  his  relation  to  the  })ast?  and  further, 
the  numerous  legends  or  narratives  of  prior  occurrences 
with  which  the  poemts,  and  particularly  the  more  his- 
toric Iliad,  is  so  thickly  studded.  Even  the  national 
use  of  patronymics  as  titles  of  honour  is  in  itself  highly 
significant  of  the  historic  turn.  Nay,  umcli  that  touches 
the  general  structure  of  the  poem  may  be  traced  in 
part  to  this  source ;  for  all  the  intermediate  Books 
between  the  Wrath  and  the  Return  of  Achilles,  while 
they  are  so  contrived  as  to  heighten  the  military  gran- 
deur of  the  hero,  are  so  many  tributes  to  the  special 
and  local  desires  in  each  state  or  district  for  comme- 
moration of  their  })articular  chiefs,  which  Homer  would, 
of  course,  have  to  meet,  as  he  itinerated  through  the 
various  parts  of  Greece. 

Now,  this  appetite  for  commemoration  does  not  fix 
itself  upon  what  is  imaginary ;  it  may  tolerate  fiction 
by  way  of  accessory  and  embellishment,  but  in  the 
main  it  must,  from  its  nature,  rely  upon  \vhat  it  takes 
to  be  solid  food.  The  actions  of  great  men  in  all  times, 
but  especially  in  early  times,  afford  it  suitable  material; 
and  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  believing  that  the 
race  which  in  its  infancy  ])roduced  so  marvellous  a 
poet  as  Homer,  should  also  in  its  infancy  have  ])roduced 
great  warriors  and  great  statesmen.  Composing,  with 
such  powers  as  his,  about  his  own  country,  and  for  his 
own  countrymen,  he  could  scarcely  fail,  even  indepen- 
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deiitly  of  conscious  purpose,  to  convey  to  us  a  great 
mass  of  such  matter  as  is  in  reality  of  the  very  highest 
historic  truth  and  vahie.  If,  indeed,  we  advance  so  far 
as  to  the  conviction  that  his  hearers  believed  him  to 
be  reciting  historically,  the  main  question  may  speedily 
be  decided.  For  each  generation  of  men,  ])ossessed  of 
the  mental  culture  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate 
Homer,  knows  too  much  of  the  generations  immedi- 
ately preceding  to  admit  of  utter  and  wholesale  impo- 
sition. But  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  Odyssey,  that 
the  Trojan  War  was  thus  sung  to  the  men  and  the 
children  of  the  men  who  waged  it.  Four  lays  of  bards'" 
are  mentioned  in  that  poem  ;  one  of  Phemius,  three  of 
Demodocus ;  and  out  of  the  four,  three  relate  to  the 
War,  which  appears  to  show  clearly  that  its  celebrity 
must  have  been  both  instantaneous  and  overpowering; 
the  more  so,  as  the  only  remaining  one  has  reference  not 
to  any  human  transaction,  but  to  a  scene  in  Olympus. 
And  I  shall  shortly  advert  to  the  question,  whether 
the  Homeric  poems  themselves  were  in  all  probability 
composed  not  later  than  within  two  generations  of  the 
War  itself. 

It  may  be  true  that,  with  respect  to  some  parts  of 
his  historical  notices,  the  poet,  adapting  himself  to  the 
wishes  and  tastes  of  his  hearers,  might  take  liberties 
without  fear  of  detection,  most  of  all  where  he  has 
filled  in  accessories,  in  order  to  complete  a  picture  ; 
but  I  think  we  should  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  in 
the  interest  of  his  art  he  would  have  occasion  to  make 
this  a  general  practice,  or  to  carry  it  in  historical  subjects 
beyond  matters  of  detail.  Nor  can  I  wholly  disregard 
the  analogy  between  his  history  and  his  equally  copious 
and  everywhere  intermixed  geographical  notices:  such 

ni  0(1.  i.  ,326,  viii.  72-82,  266-366,  499-520. 
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of  tlicm,  i  iiiciui,  as  lay  witliiu  tlio  sj)licrc  of  Cruck  expe- 
rience. These  indeed,  he  could  not,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  men  who  heard  him,  cast  into  the  mould  of  fiction  ; 
yet  there  could  be  no  call  of  popular  necessity  for  his  un- 
equalled and  most  minute  precision,  and  it  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  belief  that  accurate  record  was  a 
great  purj)ose  of  his  poems.  If  he  was  thus  careful  to 
record  both  classes  of  particulars  alike,  and  if,  as  to  the 
one,  we  absolutely  know  that  he  has  recorded  them 
with  exemj)lary  fidelity,  that  fact  raises  a  corresponding 
presumj)tion  of  some  weight  as  to  the  other. 

But  there  is,  I  think,  another  argument  to  the  same 
effect,  of  the  highest  degree  of  strength  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  admits.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Homer  has  not  scrupled  to  make  some  sacrifices 
of  poetical  beauty  and  proj)riety  to  these  historic  aims. 
For  if  any  judicious  critic  were  called  upon  to  specify 
the  chief  poetical  blejnish  of  the  Iliad,  would  he  not 
reply  by  pointing  to  the  multitude  of  stories  from  the 
j)ast,  having  no  connexion,  or  at  best  a  very  feeble  one, 
with  the  ^Var,  which  are  found  in  it  ?  Such  brief  and 
minor  legends  as  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Catalogue, 
may  have  a  poetical  purpose  ;  it  appears  not  improba- 
ble that  they  may  be  introduced  by  way  of  relief  to  the 
dryness  of  topographical  and  local  enumeration.  But 
in  general  the  narratives  of  prior  occurrences  are  (so  to 
speak)  rather  foisted  in,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose 
for  them  a  purpose  over  and  above  that,  which  as  a  mere 
poet  Homer  would  have  in  view.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
that  he  would  have  indulged  in  them,  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  minister  to  this  especial  aim  by  its  means.  Thus, 
again,  the  curious  and  important  genealogy  of  the  Dar- 
danian  House"  is  given  by  .^neas,  in  answer  to  Achilles, 

"  II.  XX.  213-41. 
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who  liud  just  shown  by  his  taunt  that  he,  at  least,  did 
not  want  the  information,  but  knew  very  well''  the 
claims  and  pretensions  of  his  antagonist.  Again,  the 
long  story  told  by  Agamemnon,  in  the  assembly  held 
for  the  Reconciliation,  wdien  despatch  was  of  all  things 
requisite,  may  best  be  accounted  for  by  the  desire  to 
relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  the 
great  national  hero,  Hercules.  It  certainly  impedes 
the  action  of  the  poem,  which  seems  to  be  confessed 
in  the  rebuke  insinuated  by  the  reply  of  Achilles: — 

vvp  h\  fjLVrjacoiJieOa  )(dp/x?/j 
atxf/a  iJ.dK'''    ov  yap  XPV  kXototi^v^iv  ii'ddb'  eovras 
ovbe  hiaTpi^eiv   eVt  yap  fxiya  epyov  apeKTOv.  P 

Still  more  is  this  the  case  when  Patroclus,  sent  in  a 
hurry  for  new^s  by  a  man  of  the  most  fiery  impatience, 
is  (to  use  the  modern  plirase)  button-held  by  Nestor, 
in  the  eleventh  Book,  and,  though  he  has  '  no  time  to 
sit  down,'  yet  is  obliged  to  endure  a  speech  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  lines,  ninety-three  of  which,  contain- 
ing the  account  of  the  Epean  contest  with  Pylos,  are 
absolutely  and  entirely  irrelevant.  It  may  be  said,  that 
these  effusions  are  naturally  referable  to  the  garrulous 
age  of  Nestor,  and  to  false  shame  and  want  of  in- 
genuousness in  Agamemnon.  In  part,  too,  we  may 
compare  them  with  the  modern  fashion  among  Orien- 
tals of  introducing  parables  in  common  discourse.  But 
many  of  these  have  no  parabolic  force  whatever:  and 
from  all  of  them  poetical  beauty  suffers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  historic  matter  introduced  is  highly  curious 
and  interesting  for  the  Greek  races:  why,  then,  should 
we  force  upon  Homer  the  charge  of  neglect,  folly,  or 
drowsiness, 'I  when  an  important  purpose  for  these  in- 
ter})olations  aj>pears  to  lie  upon  the  very  face  of  them  ? 

0  11.  XX.  179-83.  r  11.  xix.  148-50.         '1  Hor.  A.P.  V.  359. 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  if  this  reasoning  in  reference 
to  the  interlocntory  legends  be  sonnd,  it  supplies  an 
historical  character  to  the  poem  just  in  the  ])laces  where 
the  general  argument  for  it  would  have  been  weakest ; 
inasmuch  as  these  legends  generally  relate  to  times  one 
or  two  generations  earlier  than  the  Troica,  and  are 
farther  removed,  by  so  much  of  additional  interval,  from 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  his  hearers. 

13ut,  over  and  above  the  episodes,  which  seem  to  owe 
their  jilace  in  the  poem  to  the  historic  aim,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  minor  shadings  which  run  through  it,  and 
which,  as  Homer  could  have  derived  no  advantage  from 
feigning  them,  we  are  com])elled  to  suppose  real.  They 
are  j)art  of  the  graceful  finish  of  a  true  story,  but  they 
have  not  the  showv  character  of  what  has  been  invented 
for  effect.  Why,  for  instance,  should  Homer  say  of 
Clytiiemnestra,  that  till  corrupted  by  jEgisthiis  she  was 
good  ?  '■  Why  should  it  be  worth  his  while  to  pretend 
that  the  iron  ball  offered  by  Achilles  for  a  prize  was 
the  one  formerly  pitched  by  Eetion  ?  *^  Why  should 
he  spend  eight  lines  in  describing  the  dry  trunk  round 
which  the  chariots  were  to  drive  ?  *  Why  should  he 
tell  us  that  Tydeus  was  of  small  stature  ?  ^  Why  does 
jNIenelaus  drive  a  mare  ?  ^  Why  has  Penelope  a  sister 
Iphthime, '  who  was  wedded  to  Eumelus,'  wanted  for  no 
other  purpose  than  as  a  persona  for  Minerva  in  a 
dream  ?>'  These  questions,  every  one  will  admit,  might 
be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

But,  after  all,  there  can  be  no  point  more  important 
for  the  decision  of  this  question,  than  the  general  tone 
of  Homer  himself.     Is  he,  for  ethical  and  intellectual 

>■  Od.  iii.  266.  "  II.  V.  801. 

*  II.  xxiii.  826.  "  II.  xxiii.  409. 

t  Ibid.  326-33.  y  Od.  iv.  797. 
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purposes,  the  child  of  that  heroic  age  which  he  de- 
scribes ?  Does  he  exhibit  its  form  and  pressure  ?  Does 
he  chant  in  its  key?  Are  there  a  set  of  ideas  of  the 
writer  whicli  are  evidently  not  those  of  his  heroes,  or 
of  his  heroes  which  are  not  those  of  the  writer,  or  does 
he  sing-,  in  the  main,  as  Phemius  and  Demodocus  might 
themselves  have  sung?  Wachsmuth  says  well,  that  Ho- 
mer must  be  regarded  as  still  within  the  larger  boundaries 
of  the  heroic  age.  There  are,  ])erhaps,  signs,  particularly 
in  the  Odyssey,  of  a  first  stage  of  transition  from  it ;  but 
the  poet  is  throughout  identified  with  it  in  heart,  soul, 
speech,  and  understanding.  I  would  presume  to  argue 
thus ;  that  Homer  never  would  have  ventured  to  dis- 
pense with  mere  description,  and  to  adopt  action  as 
his  sole  resource — to  dramatise  his  poem  as  he  has 
dramatised  it — unless  he  had  been  strong  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  identity.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
later  writers — namely,  the  tragedians — dramatised  the 
subject  still  more,  and  presented  their  characters  on  the 
stage  without  even  those  slender  aids  from  inteijected 
narrative  towards  the  comprehension  of  them,  which  Ho- 
mer has  here  and  there,  at  any  rate,  j)ermitted  himself  to 
use.  For  the  consequence  has  been  in  their  case,  that 
they  entirely  fail  to  represent  the  semblance  of  a  pic- 
ture of  the  heroic  age,  or  indeed  of  any  age  at  all. 
They  produce  remote  occurrences  or  fables  in  a  dress 
of  feelings,  language,  and  manners  suited  to  their  own 
time,  as  far  as  it  is  suited  to  any.  Besides,  as  drama- 
tists, they  had  immense  aids  and  advantages  of  other 
kinds ;  not  to  mention  their  grand  narrative  auxiliary, 
the  Chorus.  But  Homer  enjoyed  little  aid  from  acces- 
sories, and  has  notwithstanding  painted  the  very  life. 
And  yet,  seeking  to  paint  from  the  life,  he  commits  it 
to  his  characters  to  paint  themselves  and  one  another. 
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Surt'ly  lie  nc'V«M-  could  liavo  confined  iiinisclf  to  this  in- 
direct ])rocess,  unless  lie  had  been  emboldened  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  essential  uiiity  with  them  all. 
ITe  Mould  have  done  as  most  other  ej)ic  poets  have 
done,  whose  personages  we  feel  that  we  know,  not 
from  themselves,  but  from  what  the  jioet  in  the  cha- 
racter of  intelligencer  has  been  kind  enough  to  tell  us; 
whereas  we  learn  Achilles  by  means  of  Achilles,  Ulys- 
ses by  means  of  Ulysses,  and  so  with  the  rest.  Next 
to  their  own  light,  is  the  light  they  reflect  on  one  an- 
other; but  we  never  see  the  poet,  so  to  speak,  holding 
the  candle.  Still,  in  urging  all  this,  I  feel  that  more 
remains  and  must  remain  unspoken.  The  question, 
whether  Homer  speaks  and  paints  essentially  in  the 
spirit  of  his  own  age,  or  whether  he  fetches  from  a 
distance  both  his  facts  and  a  manner  so  remarkably 
harmonizing  with  them,  must  after  all  our  discussions 
continue  one  to  be  settled  in  the  last  resort  not  by 
arguments,  which  can  only  play  a  subsidiary  ])art,  but 
first  by  the  most  thorough  searching  and  sifting  of  the 
text;  then  by  the  ap|)lication  of  that  inward  sense  and 
feeling,  to  which  the  critics  of  the  destructive  schools, 
with  their  avaTro^eiKra)  ^aVe<?,make  such  cojiious  ai)peals. 
But  the  assumption  by  an  effort  of  mind  of  the  man- 
ners and  tone  of  a  remote  age,  joined  with  the  con- 
sistent support  of  this  character  throughout  jirolonged 
works,  is  of  very  rare  occiu-rence.  In  Greek  literature 
there  is  nothing,  to  my  knowledge,  wdiich  at  all  ap- 
proaches it;  and  this  I  think  may  fairly  be  urged  as  of 
itself  almost  conclusive  against  ascribing  it  to  ITomer. 
The  later  tragedians,  in  whose  comjiositions  we  should 
look  for  it,  do  not  apparently  so  much  as  think  of  it; 
and  it  is  most  difficult  to  su])pose  a  poet  so  national  as 
Homer  to  be  in  this  cardinal  respect  entirely  different 
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from  all  others  of  his  race.  Indeed  the  supposition  is 
radically  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  his  poetical  charac- 
ter; of  which  the  very  groundwork  lies  in  a  childlike  un- 
consciousness, and  in  the  unity  of  Art  with  Nature^. 

May  we  not,  however,  go  a  good  deal  further,  and  say 
boldly  that  the  faculty  of  assuming  in  literary  composi- 
tions an  archaic  costume,  voice,  and  manner,  does  not  be- 
long at  all  either  to  an  age  like  that  of  Homer,  or  to  any 
age  of  Mhich  the  literary  conditions  at  all  resemble  it? 

In  the  first  place,  an  inventor,  working  like  Homer 
for  the  general  public,  must,  by  departing  altogether 
From  the  modes  of  thought,  expression,  and  action  cur- 
rent in  his  own  day,  pro  tanto  lose  his  hold  upon  those 
on  whose  approval  he  depends.  It  seems  to  follow  that 
this  will  not  be  seriously  attempted,  except  in  an  age 
which  has  ceased  to  afford  a  liberal  supply  of  the  mate- 
rials of  romance.  Is  not  this  })resumption  made  good 
by  experience  ?  The  Greek  tragedians,  it  is  indisj)uta- 
ble,  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  aim,  and  did  not  aim, 
at  reproducing  the  whole  contemjwrary  a])paratus,which 
was  in  strictness  appropriate  and  due  to  their  charac- 
ters. Virgil  made  no  such  attempt  in  the  J^],neid,  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  manners  abound  in  ana- 
chronisms of  detail.  The  romance  poets  of  Italy  ideal- 
ize their  subject,  not,  however,  by  the  revival  of  antique 
maimers  with  their  proper  ajiparatus  of  incidents,  but  by 
means  of  an  abundant  jjreternatural  machinery.  Even  in 
Shakespeare's  King  John,  Henry  IV,  or  Henry  VIII, 
how  little  difference  can  be  detected  from  the  Elizabe- 
than age,  or  (in  this  point)  from  one  another^.    Again, 

y  Nagelsbach,  Homerisclie  The-  ground  in  '  The  Fortunes  of  Ni- 

ologie,  Einleitung,  pp.  1-3.  gel.'    Novels  and  Romances,  vol. 

^    Scott  has  paid,  however,  a  iii.  p.  68,  8vo  edition, 
tribute   to   Shakespeare    on   this 
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in  Aracl)otli  <n-  Lear,  enough  is  done  to  j)revent  onr 
utterly  conlbuiuling  tlieir  ages  Mith  the  eoninion  life  of 
the  hearers ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  approaches  to  a 
complete  characteristic  rcj)res(Uitation  of  the  respective 
times  to  which  the  personages  are  supposed  to  belong. 
So,  again,  in  Coriolanus,  Julius  Cc-esar,  or  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  there  is  a  sort  of  Roman  toga  thrown  loosely 
over  the  figures;  but  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  amidst 
Roman  life  when  we  read  them.  And,  in  truth,  what 
is  done  at  all  in  these  cases  is  not  done  so  much  by 
rejiroducing  as  by  generalizing,  in  the  same  sense  as  a 
painter  generalizes  his  draperies.  A  great  instance  of 
the  genuine  process  of  reproduction  is  to  be  found  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  He,  however,  besides  being  a  man  of 
powerful  genius,  cast  not  in  the  mould  of  his  own  age, 
but  in  one  essentially  belonging  to  the  past,  was  a 
master  of  antiquarian  knowledge.  And  this  leads  me 
to  name  what  seems  to  be  the  second  condition  of 
serious  and  successful  attempts  (I  need  not  here  speak 
of  burlesques,  of  which  all  the  touches  must  be  broad 
ones)  at  disinterring  and  reviving  bygone  ages  in  the 
whole  circle  and  scheme  of  their  life.  The  first,  as  has 
been  already  said,  is  to  live  in  an  age  itself  socially  old, 
so  as  not  to  abound  in  proper  materials  for  high  inven- 
tion. The  second  is,  to  live  in  an  age  possessed  of  such 
abundant  documents  and  records  of  a  former  time  as  to 
make  it  practicable  to  exj)lore  it  in  all  points  by  histo- 
rical data.  This  condition  was  wanting  to  Virgil,  even 
supposing  him  to  have  had  the  necessary  tastes  and 
qualifications.  It  was  not  wanting  to  Scott,  with  refer- 
ence especially  to  the  period  of  the  Stuarts,  who,  be- 
sides a  vast  abundance  of  oral  and  written  traditions, 
had  laws,  usages,  architecture,  arms,  coins,  utensils, 
every  imaginable  form  of  relic  and  of  testimony  at  his 
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command,  so  that  he  could  himself  first  live  in  the  age 
of  his  works,  and  then,  when  liimself  acclimatised,  in- 
vent according  to  it. 

In  all  this  it  is  not  forgotten  that  a  certain  amount 
of  archaism  is  indispensable  in  all  works  purporting  to 
draw  their  subject  from  a  long-past  age.  But  this  mini- 
mum need  only  be  slight  and  general,  as  in  the  iEneid ; 
and  it  consists  rather  in  the  exclusion  of  modern  acces- 
sories, than  in  the  revival  of  the  original  tone.  And 
again,  the  very  choice  of  subject,  as  it  is  grave  and  severe 
or  light  and  gay,  will  to  some  extent  influence  the  man- 
ners :  the  fcn-mer  will  spontaneously  lean  towards  the 
past,  the  latter,  depending  on  the  zest  of  novelty,  will 
be  more  disposed  to  clothe  itself  in  the  forms  of  the 
present.  Thus  we  have  a  more  antique  tone  in  Henry 
the  Fifth,  than  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  But 
archaic  colouring  within  limits  such  as  these  is  broadly 
different  from  such  systematic  rei)resentation  of  the 
antique  as  Homer  must  have  practised,  if  he  had  prac- 
tised it  at  all. 

As  in  romance  and  poetry,  so  in  the  progress  of  the 
drama,  this  method  a])pears  to  be  the  business  of  a  late 
age.  The  strength  of  dramatic  imagination  is  always 
when  the  drama  itself  is  young.  It  then  confidently 
relies  upon  its  essential  elements  for  the  necessary  illu- 
sion ;  it  knows  little,  and  cares  less,  about  sustaining- 
it  by  elaborate  attention  to  minor  emblems  and  inci- 
dents. But  when  it  has  lived  into  the  old  age  of 
civilized  society,  when  the  critical  faculty  has  become 
strong  and  the  imagination  weak,  then  it  strengthens 
itself  by  minute  accuracy  in  scenery  and  costume, — 
in  fact,  by  exact  reproduction.  This  is  indeed  the  novel 
gift  of  our  own  time :  and  by  means  of  it  theatrical 
revivals  are  now  understood  and  practised  among  our- 
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selves  in  a  manner  Avhich  former  generations  could  not 
emulate,  but  did  not  require. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  importance,  with  reference 
to  this  discussion,  of  Homer's  minuteness,  precision,  and 
nniltitude  of  details.  Every  one  of  these,  be  it  remem- 
bered, if  we  suppose  him  not  to  bo  ])ainting  from  the 
life,  aflfords  an  additional  chance  of  detection,  by  the 
discre])ancy  between  the  life  habitually  present  to  the 
poet's  experience,  and  that  which  he  is  representing 
by  effort.  But  the  voice  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  in 
this  respect,  after  all,  unisonous,  like  that  of  the  Greeks, 
and  not  multiform,  like  that  of  the  Trojan  army^  We 
are  driven,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  Homer  practised 
this  art  of  reproduction  on  a  scale,  as  well  as  with  a 
success,  since  unheard  of,  and  this  at  a  period  wdien, 
according  to  all  likelihood  and  all  other  experience,  it 
could  only  in  a  very  limited  sense  be  ])ossible  to  prac- 
tice it  at  all.  The  extravagance  of  these  suppositions 
tells  powerfully  against  them,  and  once  more  throws 
us  back  on  the  belief  that  the  objects  which  he  painted 
were,  in  the  main,  those  which  his  own  age  placed  be- 
neath his  view. 

This  view  of  the  historical  character  of  Homer,  I  be- 
lieve, substantially  agrees  with  that  taken  by  the  Greeks 
in  general.  If  I  refer  to  Strabo,  in  his  remarkable 
Proleo-omena'\  it  is  because  he  had  occasion  to  consider 
the  point  particularly.  Eratosthenes  had  treated  the 
great  sire  of  poets  as  a  fabulist.  Strabo  confutes  him. 
Eratosthenes  had  himself  noticed  the  precision  of  the 
geographical  details :  Thisbe,  with  its  doves ;  Haliartus 
and  its  meadows;  Anthedon,  the  boundary;  Lila^a  by 
the  sources  of  Cephissus  ;  and  Strabo  retorts  upon  him 

with    force — Trorepou   ovv    6   TTOioov    ravra   y^uj^^ccyayyovvTi 
a  II.  iv.  438.  ^  Strabo  i.  2,  p.  16. 
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eoiKev  r)  Si§d<TKovTi ;  liis  general  conclusion  is,  tliat  Ho- 
mer used  fiction,  as  his  smith  in  the  Odyssey  used  gold 
for  plating  silver : — 

b)S  8'  ore  Tis  \pvaov  Trepix^v^Tai  apyvpco  avi^p, 
that  so  Homer  adjoined  mythical  ornaments  to  true 
events.  But  history  was  the  basis: — eXa^ev  ouv  irapa 
rrj<i  la-Topia^  to,?  ap-)(ci<i'^.  And,  in  adopting  tlie  belief 
that  Homer  is  to  be  taken  generally  for  a  most  trust- 
worthy witness  to  facts,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  there 
are  no  cases  of  exception,  where  he  may  reasonably  be 
suspected  of  showing  less  than  his  usual  fidelity.  The 
doctrine  must  be  accepted  with  latitude  :  the  question  is 
not  whether  it  is  absohitely  safe,  but  whether  it  is  the 
least  unsafe.  We  may  most  reasonably,  perhaps,  view  his 
statements  and  representations  with  a  special  jealousy, 
when  they  are  such  as  appear  systematically  contrived 
to  enhance  the  distinctive  excellencies  of  his  nation. 
Thus,  for  instance,  both  in  tlie  causes  and  incidents  of 
the  war,  and  in  the  relative  qualities  and  merits  of 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  we  may  do  well  to  check  the  too 
rapid  action  of  our  judgments,  and  to  allow  some  scope 
to  the  supposition,  that  the  historical  duties  of  the  bard 
might  here  naturally  become  subordinate  to  his  pa- 
triotic purpose  in  glorifying  the  sires  of  his  hearers, 
that  immortal  group  who  became  through  him  the 
fountain  head  to  Greece,  both  of  national  unity  and  of 
national  fame. 

Indeed,  while  I  contend  keenly  for  the  historic  aim 
and  character  of  Homer,  1  understand  the  terms  in  a 
sense  much  higher  than  that  of  mere  precision  in  the 
leading  narration.  We  may,  as  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
even  if  we  should  disbelieve  the  existence  of  Helen,  of 
Agamemnon,  or  of  Troy,  yet  hold,  in  all  that  is  most 

c  Strabo  i.  2,  p.  20. 
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essential,  by  the  liistorical  character  of  Jiomer.  For 
myself,  I  ask  to  be  pcrinitted  to  believe  in  these,  and 
in  Tinich  besides  these;  yet  I  also  plead  that  the  main 
question  is  not  Avhether  he  has  correctly  recorded  a 
certain  series  of  transactions,  but  whether  he  has  truly 
and  faithfully  rej)resented  manners  and  characters,  feel- 
ings and  tastes,  races  and  countries,  princij)les  and  insti- 
tutions. Here  lies  the  pith  of  history ;  these  it  has  for 
its  soul,  and  fact  for  its  body.  It  does  not  a})pear  to  me 
reasonable  to  presume  that  Homer  idealized  his  narration 
with  anything  like  the  license  which  was  j)ermittcd  to 
the  Carlovingian  romance ;  yet  even  that  romance  did 
not  fail  to  retain  in  many  of  the  most  essential  particu- 
lars a  true  historic  character;  and  it  conveys  to  us,  partly 
by  fact  and  ])artly  through  a  vast  parable,  the  inward 
life  of  a  period  pregnant  with  forces  that  were  to 
operate  powerfully  upon  our  own  characters  and  condi- 
tion. Even  those  who  would  regard  the  cases  as  parallel 
should,  therefore,  remember  that  they  too  must  read 
Homer  otherwise  than  as  a  poet  in  the  vulgar  and 
more  prevailing  sense,  which  divests  poetry  of  its  rela- 
tion to  reality.  The  more  they  read  him  in  that  spirit 
the  higher,  I  believe,  they  will  raise  their  estimate  of 
his  still  unknown  and  unappreciated  treasures. 

Sect.  4. — The  probable  Date  of  Homer. 

In  employing  such  a  phrase  as  the  date  of  Homer,  I 
mean  no  reference  to  any  given  number  of  years  before 
the  Olympiads,  but  simply  his  relation  in  the  order  of 
history  to  the  heroic  age ;  to  the  events,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  living  type  of  that  age. 

When  asserting  generally  the  historic  aims  and  au- 
thority of  the  poet,  I  do  not  presume  to  pronounce  con- 
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fidently  upon  the  difficult  question  of  the  period  at 
which  he  lived.  I  prefer  to  dwell  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  he  is  an  original  witness  to  manners,  charac- 
ters, and  ideas  such  as  those  of  his  poems.  It  is  not 
necessary,  to  make  good  this  proposition,  that  we  should 
determine  a  given  number  of  years  as  the  maximum 
that  could  have  passed  between  the  Trojan  war  and 
the  composition  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  But  the  in- 
ternal evidence  seems  to  me  very  strongly  to  support 
the  belief,  that  he  lived  before  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  That  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  of 
the  war,  we  absolutely  know  from  the  Invocation  before 
the  Catalogue''.  It  also  appears «  that  he  must  have 
seen  the  grandchildren  of  iEneas  reigning  over  the  land 
of  Priam.  It  is  no  extravagant  supposition  that  forty 
or  fifty  years  after  the  siege,  perhaps  even  less,  might 
have  brought  this  to  pass. 

The  single  idea  or  form  of  expression  in  the  poems, 
which  at  first  sight  tends  to  suggest  a  very  long  inter- 
val, is  that  quoted  by  Velleius  Paterculus^,  the  oloi  vvv 
^poToi  eicri^.  But  the  question  arises,  whether  this  is 
an  historical  land-mark,  or  a  poetical  embellishment  ? 
In  the  former  sense,  as  implying  a  great  physical  dege- 
neracy of  mankind,  it  would  require  us  to  suppose  no- 
thing less  than  a  lapse  of  centuries  between  the  Troica 
and  the  epoch  of  the  poet.  This  hypothesis,  though 
Heyne  speaks  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  generation'',  ge- 
neral o]5inion  has  rejected.  If  it  be  dismissed,  and  if  we 
adopt  the  view  of  this  formula  as  an  ornament,  it  loses 
all  definite  chronological  significance.  Thus  it  is  lost  in 
the  phrase,  common  in  our  own  time  with  respect  to 

dll.  ii.  486.  sll.v.304;xii.383,449;xx.287. 

e  II.  XX.  308.  h  Exc.  iii.  ad  II.  xxiv.,  vol.  viii. 

f  Hist.  i.  5.  p.  828. 
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tlio  intellectual  cliiiracters  of  men  now  no  more,  but 
yet  not  removed  from  us,  i>erlia])9,  by  more  than  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  century — 'there  were  giants  in 
those  (lays/  Nay,  the  observation  of  Paterculus,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  itself  exemi)li- 
ties  the  little  care  with  which  these  questions  have  been 
treated.  For  the  Iliad  itself  supplies  a  complete  an- 
swer in  the  speech  of  Nestor,  who  draws  the  very  same 
contrast  between  the  heroes  of  the  Troica  and  those  of 
his  own  earlier  days: 

KeivoLcn  8'  av  ovti<s 
tQ>v  ol  vvv  (ipoToi  elaiv  ^TiL-)(6ovi(>iV  jutaxe'oiro'. 

And  it  is  curious  that  w^e  have  in  these  words  a  measure, 
supplied  by  Homer  himself,of  the  real  force  of  the  phrase, 
which  seems  to  fix  it  at  something  under  half  a  century, 
and  thus  makes  it  harmonise  with  the  indication  afforded 
by  the  passage  relating  to  the  descendants  of  ^neas.  The 
argument  of  MitfordJ  on  the  age  of  Homer  appears  to 
me  to  be  of  great  value :  and,  while  it  is  rejected,  it  is 
not  answered  by  Heyne*".  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive 
the  answer  to  those  who  urge  that,  so  far  as  the  poet's 
testimony  goes,  the  years  from  Pirithous  to  the  siege 
are  as  many  as  from  the  siege  to  his  own  day^  But 
Pirithous  was  the  father  of  Polypa^'tes,  who  led  a  Thes- 
salian  division  in  the  war.^f^ 

If  this  view  of  Homer's  meaning  in  the  particular 
case  be  correct,  we  can  the  better  understand  why  it  is. 
that  the  poet,  who  uses  this  form  of  enhancement  four 
times  in  the  Iliad,  does  not  employ  it  in  the  Odyssey, 
though  it  is  the  later  poem,  and  though  he  had  oppor- 

'  II.  i.  262-272.  vol.viii.  p.  226. 
J  Hist.  Gi'eece,  chap.  iii.  App. ;         •  Granville  Penn  on  the  Fri- 
vol, i.  169-74,  4to.  mary  Arguments  of  the  Iliad,  p. 
k  Heyiie,  Exc,  iii.  ad  II.  xxiv. ;  314.  m  u  ii.  y^o. 
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tunities  enough  ;  such  as  the  athletic  exploits  of  Ulysses 
in  Pha^acia,  and  especially  the  handling  of  the  Bow  in 
Ithaca.  For  in  tlie  Iliad  a  more  antique  tone  of  colour- 
ing prevails,  as  it  is  demanded  by  the  loftier  strain  of 
the  action. 

There  is  one  passage,  and  one  only,  which  is  just 
capable  of  being  construed  as  an  allusion  to  the  great 
Dorian  conquest:  it  is  that  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
Iliad,  where  Juno  tells  Jupiter  that  she  well  knows  he 
can  destroy  in  spite  of  her,  whensoever  he  may  choose, 
her  three  dearest  cities,  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mycenae". 
It  is  probable  that  the  passage  refers  to  sacking  such  as 
had  been  practised  by  Hercules*',  and  such  as  is  pathe- 
tically described  by  Phoenix  i'.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  know  that  these  cities  were  in  any  sense 
destroyed  by  the  Dorian  conquest,  more  than  they 
had  been  by  ])revious  dynastic  and  territorial  changes. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  contended,  that  we  need  not 
construe  the  passage  as  implying  more  than  revolution 
independent  of  material  destruction,  then  we  need  not 
introduce  the  idea  of  the  Dorian  conquest  at  all  to  sus- 
tain the  propriety  of  the  passage,  for  Flomer  already 
knew  by  tradition  how  those  cities,  and  the  territory  to 
which  they  belonged,  had  changed  hands  from  Danaids 
to  Perseids,  and  from  Perseids  to  Pelopids. 

But  indications  even  far  less  equivocal  from  an  iso- 
lated passage  would  be  many  times  outweighed,  in  a 
case  like  that  of  Homer,  by  any  conclusion  justly 
drawn  from  features,  whether  positive  or  negative,  that 
are  rooted  in  the  general  body  of  the  poems.  Now 
such  a  conclusion  arises  from  the  admitted  and  total 
absence  of  any  allusion  in  Homer  to  the  general  inci- 
dents of  the  great  Dorian  conquest,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent reconstruction  of  the  old  or  European  Greece, 
n  II.  iv.  51.  o  II.  ii.  660.  P  II.  ix.  593. 
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or  to  the  migrations  eastward,  or  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  new  Asiatic  Greece  which  it  is  siii)posc(l  to  have 
called  into  being.  Resjiecting  the  conquest  itself,  he 
might  bv  a  sustained  effort  of  deliberate  intention  have 
kept  silence  :  but  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have 
avoided  betraying  by  reference  to  results,  on  a  thousand 
occasions,  his  knowledge  of  a  change  Avhich  had  drawn 
anew  the  whole  surface  of  society  in  Greece  ?  It  would 
be  more  rational,  were  we  driven  to  it  (which  is  not  the 
case),  even  to  suppose  that  the  passage  in  question  had 
been  tampered  with,  than  to  imagine  that  the  poet 
could  have  forborne  through  twenty-eight  thousand 
lines,  to  make  any  other  reference  to,  or  further  betray 
his  knowledge  of,  events  which  must  on  this  supposition 
have  occupied  for  him  so  large  a  part  of  the  whole 
horizon  of  life  and  experience. 

Again,  the  allusions  to  the  trumpet  and  the  riding- 
horse  found  in  illustrative  passages,  but  not  as  used  in 
the  war,  are  by  far  too  slight  and  doubtful,  to  sustain 
the  theory  that  Homer  saw  around  him  a  system  of 
warfare  different  from  that  which  he  recorded  ;  and 
require  us  to  adopt  no  supposition  for  the  explanation 
of  them,  beyond  the  very  natural  one  that  the  heroic 
poet,  without  essentially  changing  manners,  yet,  within 
certain  limits,  insensibly  projects  himself  and  his  sub- 
ject from  the  foreground  of  every-day  life  into  the  mel- 
lowness of  distance  ;  and,  therefore,  that  he  may  ad- 
visedly have  excluded  from  his  poem  certain  objects  or 
j>ractices,  which  notwithstanding  he  knew  to  have  been 
more  or  less  in  use.  Again,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the 
minute  knowledge  of  Greece  proper  and  the  Peloponne- 
sus, which  Homer  has  displayed  ?  Why  does  he  (appar- 
ently) know  it  so  much  better  than  he  knew  Asia  ]\Iinor? 
How  among  the  rude  Dorians,  just  emerged  from  com- 
parative  barbarism,  could   he  learn   it  at  all  ?     Hovv 
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strange,  that  Lycurgus  should  have  acqiiiretl  the  fame 
of  liaviiig  first  introduced  the  poems  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus, unless  a  great  revolution  and  a  substitution  of  one 
dominant  race  for  another  had  come  between,  to  obli- 
terate or  greatly  weaken  the  recollection  of  them  in 
the  very  country,  which  beyond  all  others  they  covered 
with  a  blaze  of  glory. 

Of  the  very  small  number  of  passages  in  the  poems 
which  contain  a  reference  to  events  later  than  the 
action,  there  are  two,  both  relating  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, for  which  at  first  sight  it  appears  difficult  to  ac- 
count. Why  does  Neptune  obtrude  upon  the  Olympian 
Court  his  insignificant  and  rather  absurd  jealousy,  lest 
the  work  of  defence,  hastily  thrown  up  by  the  Achaean 
army,  should  eclipse  the  wall  built  around  Troy  by 
Apollo  and  himself?  Evidently  in  order  to  obtain 
from  Jupiter  the  suggestion,  that  he  should  subse- 
quently himself  efface  all  traces  of  it.  But  why  does 
Homer  show  this  anxiety  to  account  for  its  non-appear- 
ance? Why  does  he  return  subsequently  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  most  carefully  relate  how  Jupiter  by  raining, 
and  Apollo  by  turning  the  mouths  of  eight  rivers,  and 
Neptune  with  his  trident,  all  cooperated  to  destroy  the 
work,  and  make  the  shore  smooth  and  even  again  ? 
Had  Homer  lived  many  generations  after  the  Trojan 
war,  these  passages  would  have  been  entirely  without 
jiurpose,  for  he  need  not  then  have  given  reasons  to 
show,  why  ages  had  left  no  trace  still  visible  of  the 
labour  of  a  day.  But  if  he  lived  near  the  period  of  the 
war,  the  case  is  very  different.  He  might  then  be  chal- 
lenged by  his  maritime  hearers,  who,  if  they  frequented 
the  passage  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  would  have  had 
clear  views  of  the  camp  of  Agamemnon,  and  who 
would  naturally  require  him  to  assign  a  cause  for  the 
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dis;i})jiearaiicc  even  of  such  a  work  ay  a  day's  labour  of 
the  army  could  j)roducc,  and  as  the  Trojan  soldiery 
could  make  j)racticable  for  their  chariots  to  drive  oven. 
These  particular  indications  appear  to  be  worth  con- 
sidering :  but  the  great  reasons  for  ])lacing  the  date  of 
Homer  very  near  to  that  of  the  War  are,  his  visible 
identity  with  the  age,  the  altering  but  not  yet  vanished 
age,  of  which  he  sings,  and  the  broad  interval  in  tone 
and  feeling  between  himself,  and  the  very  nearest  of 
all  that  follows  him. 

Sect.  4. — The  Probable  Trustworthiness  of  the  TeM 

of  Homer. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question,  what 
assumption  is  it,  on  the  whole,  safest  to  make,  or  what 
rule  can  we  most  judiciously  follow,  as  our  guide  in 
Homeric  studies,  with  reference  to  the  text  of  the 
Poems  ? 

Shall  we  adopt  a  given  form  of  completely  recon- 
structed text,  like  that  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight  ? 

Shall  we,  without  such  adherence  to  a  particular 
pattern,  assume  it  to  be  either  indisputable  or,  at  least, 
most  probable  that  an  extensive  corruption  of  the  text 
can  hardly  have  been  avoided  •■;  and  shall  we,  in  conse- 
quence, hold  the  received  text  provisionally,  and  sub- 
ject to  excision  or  to  amendment  according  to  any 
particular  theory  concerning  Homer,  his  age,  its  man- 
ners and  institutions,  which  we  may  ourselves  have 
thought  fit  to  follow  or  construct  ? 

Shall  we  admit  as  authoritative,  the  excisions  of 
Aristarchus  or  the  Alexandrian  critics,   and  the  obeli 
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which  he  has  placed  against  verses  which  he  sus- 
pected ? 

Or  shall  we  proceed,  as  a  general  rule,  upon  the 
belief,  that  the  received  text  of  Homer  is  in  general 
sound  and  trustworthy,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  be  very 
greatly  preferable  to  any  reconstructed  or  altered  form 
whatever,  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  produced  or 
!)roposed  for  our  acceptance  ? 

My  decided  preference  is  for  the  fourth  and  last  of 
these  alternatives  :  with  the  observation,  however,  in 
passing,  that  the  third  does  not  essentially  differ  from 
it  with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  Poems,  so  far 
as  we  know  what  the  Alexandrian  text  really  was. 

I  prefer  this  course  as  by  far  the  safest :  as  the  only 
one  which  can  be  entered  upon  with  such  an  amount 
of  preliminary  assent,  as  to  secure  a  free  and  unbiassed 
consideration  of  Homeric  questions  upon  a  ground  held 
in  common  :  and  as,  therefore,  the  only  one,  by  means 
of  which  it  can  be  hoped  to  attain  to  solid  and  material 
results  as  the  reward  of  inquiry.  In  order  fairly  to 
raise  the  issue,  the  two  following  propositions  may  be 
stated  as  fitting  canons  of  Flomeric  study : — 

1.  That  we  should  adopt  the  text  itself  as  the  basis 
of  all  Homeric  inquiry,  and  not  any  preconceived 
theory,  nor  any  arbitrary  standard  of  criticism,  refera- 
ble to  particular  periods,  schools,  or  persons. 

2.  That  as  we  proceed  in  any  work  of  construction 
by  evidence  drawn  from  the  text,  we  should  avoid  the 
temptation  to  solve  difficulties  found  to  lie  in  our  way, 
by  denouncing  particular  portions  of  it  as  corrupt  or 
interpolated  :  should  never  set  it  aside  except  upon 
the  closest  examination  of  the  particular  passage  ques- 
tioned ;  should  use  sparingly  the  liberty  even  of  array- 
ing presumptions  against  it ;    and  should  always  let 
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tlio  ruader  umlorstand  both  vvlieii  and  why  it  is  ques- 
tioned. 

Now,  let  us  consider  these  rules,  and  the  Tuethod 
which  it  is  proposed  by  means  of  them  to  aj)i)iy, 

a.  AVith  reference  to  the  failure  of  other  methods. 

d.  With  reference  to  the  antecedent  probabilities  for 
or  against  the  general  soundness  of  the  text. 

c.  With  reference  to  the  internal  evidence  of  sound- 
ness or  unsoundness  afforded  by  the  text  itself. 

The  first  of  the  two  rules  has  been  brought  more 
and  more  into  o]ieration  by  the  believers  in  Homer  as 
the  Poet  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  in  self-defence 
against  the  sceptical  theories:  and  it  has  been  both 
announced  and  acted  upon  by  Mure  with  such  breadth 
and  com])leteness,  as  to  leave  to  those,  who  adopt  it, 
simply  the  duty  of  treading  in  his  footsteps. 

Again,  as  to  the  second,  it  may  now  be  hoped  that 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  it  is  gradually  coming 
into  vogue,  though  perhaps  less,  as  yet,  by  a  distinct 
conviction  of  its  reasonableness,  than  through  the  utter 
failure  and  abortiveness  of  all  other  methods.  First 
to  theorise  rashly  (with  or  without  consciousness),  and 
then  rudely  to  excise  from  the  Homeric  text  whatever 
clashes  with  our  crude  conceptions,  is,  after  all,  an 
essentially  su])erficial  and  vulgar  method  of  proceeding : 
and  if  it  was  excusable  before  the  evidence  touching 
the  Poet  and  the  text  had  been  so  greatly  confirmed, 
as  it  has  recently  been,  by  closer  scrutiny,  it  can  hardly 
be  forgiven  now.  The  text  of  Homer  cannot  be  fault- 
less :  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  plain,  as  far  as  general 
consent  can  make  it  so,  that  the  poems,  as  they  stand, 
afford  a  far  better  and  surer  foundation  than  any  other 
form  of  them  wdiich  has  been  projjosed,  whether  cur- 
tailed in  their  principal  members,  as  by  the  destructive 
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school,  or  only  amended  by  free  handling  in  detail.  All 
the  recasting  processes  which  have  yet  been  tried,  have 
begotten  ten  solecisms,  or  another  solecism  of  tenfold 
magnitude,  for  every  one  that  they  did  away.  In  fact, 
the  end  of  schemes,  such  as  that  of  Lachmann^  has 
been  not  to  achieve  any  thing  like  real  progress  in  a 
continuous  work,  but  simply  to  launch  so  many  distinct 
speculations,  isolated,  conflicting,  each  resting  on  its 
author's  own  hearty  a})})roval,  and  each  drawing  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  no  other  sign  than  the  shrug  or 
the  smile,  which  seems  to  be  the  proper  reward  of 
perverted  ingenuity. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  and  unjust  to  treat  the 
remarkable  performance  of  Mr.  Payne  Kiiight  as  one 
of  what  may  be  called — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
commercial  world — the  Homeric  bubble-schemes.  It 
was  anticij)ated  with  eagerness  by  Heyne.  It  was  hailed 
by  the  calm  judgment  and  refined  taste  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen.   Yet  this  was  not  enough. 

ajuepai  S'  cTTiAotTrot 

The  ordeal  of  time  has  not  destroyed  the  value  of 
Mr.  Payne  Knight's  Prolegomena,  but  it  has  been  de- 
cidedly unfavourable  to  his  text  as  a  practical  attempt 
at  reconstruction.  With  the  old  text  in  the  right  hand, 
and  INIr.  Knight's  in  the  left,  who  would  doubt  in  which 
to  look  for  the  nearest  likeness  to  Homer?  Or  who 
will  ever  again  venture  to  publish  an  abridged  or  re- 
modelled Iliad  ? 

Apart,  however,  from  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
results  of  attempts  at  reconstruction,  have  we  reason  to 
believe  that  the  text  of  Homer  has,  as  a  whole,  been 

8  In  the  Berlin  Philosophical  Transactions,  1839,  and  Ferncrc 
Betrachtungen,  1843.  *  Pindar. 
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seriously  vitiated  by  interpolation  or  C()rru|)tion?  The 
(lifliculties  attending  its  transmission  from  the  time  of 
the  poet  are  not  to  be  denied.  But  I  think  \ve  have 
scarcely  enouoh  considered  the  amount  of  means  which 
were  available,  and  which  were  actually  employed,  in 
order  to  neutralize  those  difficulties,  and  achieve  the 
task.  Although  writing  of  some  description  appears 
to  have  existed  at  the  epoch  of  the  Poems,  it  can  be 
probably  proved,  and  may  at  any  rate  be  fully  admitted, 
that  Homer  did  not  write,  but  recited  only.  This  is  the 
first  step :  now  for  the  second.  I  [)ass  by  the  argument 
with  those,  who  deny  that  poems  of  this  length  could  be 
transmitted  orally  at  all,  as  one  already  disposed  of  by 
the  general  verdict  of  the  world.  So,  likewise,  I  leave 
behind  me,  at  the  point  where  Mure  has  placed  them, 
all  the  reasonings  of  the  piecers,  who  say  that  there  were 
originally  a  number  of  Iliadic  and  Odyssean  songs,  after- 
wards made  up  into  the  poems  such  as  we  now  have 
them :  of  the  amplifiers,  who  look  upon  them  as  ex- 
panded respectively  by  gradual  interpolations  and  ad- 
ditions from  an  original  of  small  dimensions;  of  the 
separators,  who  will  have  just  two  Homers  and  no  more, 
one  for  the  Iliad,  and  one  for  the  Odyssey.  I  assume 
for  the  ]iresent  purpose  the  contrary  of  all  these  three 
propositions :  and  simply  invite  those  who  disbelieve 
them,  but  who  also  conceive  that  the  text  is  generally 
unsafe  and  untrustworthy  in  its  detail,  to  some  consi- 
deration of  that  subject. 

In  attempting  to  weigh  retrospectively  the  probable 
fortunes  of  the  Homeric  text,  I  presume  that  we  may 
establish  as  our  point  of  departure  the  judgment  deli- 
vered by  Heyne",  that  the  manuscripts  of  Homer  are 
satisfactory :  that  we  possess  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  the 

>i  Exc.  ii.  ad  II.  Q,  sect.  ii.  vol.  viii.  pp.  790,  i. 
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Alexandrian  critics  possessed ;  and  that  by  the  advance 
of  the  critical  art,  we  have  now  jirobably,  on  the  whole, 
a  better  and  truer  Homer  than  that  of  Aristarchus, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  modern  text.  The  imperfect 
state  of  notation  when  writing  first  began  to  be  used, 
and  the  changes  in  pronunciation,  have  not,  we  may 
also  suppose  with  Heyne^,  done  more  than  trifling  or 
secondary  damage  to  the  copies. 

The  first  serious  question  is  this ;  how  far  was  Homer 
mutilated,  first,  by  the  rhapsodists,  or  reciters,  before  he 
was  put  into  writing,  and  secondly,  by  those  who,  in 
order  to  bring  the  lays  of  the  Iliad  into  one  body,  must, 
it  is  assumed,  have  added  and  altered  much,  even  if 
they  had  no  whims  of  their  own,  and  only  sought  to  do 
what  was  needful  nedms  et  juncturcB  causa.  It  is,  of 
course,  admitted  that  these  lays,  even  though  ideally 
one  as  they  came  from  their  framer,  were  in  many 
cases  actually  separated.  And  Heyne  quotes  the  Scho- 
liast of  Pindary,  complaining  by  report  that  Cina^'thus 
and  his  school  had  interpolated  largely,  as  well  as  the 
passage  in  which  Josephus^  (so  he  states)  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  Iliad,  from  having  been  pieced 
together  long  after  it  was  composed,  presented  many 
discrepancies.  Now,  even  if  this  were  the  opinion  of 
Josephus,  it  would  have  no  more  pretension  to  histo- 
rical authority,  than  if  it  had  been  delivered  yesterday. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  Josephus  mentions  it  simply  as  a 

current  notion  ;  (paa-lv  ovSe  tovtov  .  .  .  aWa  SiajULvtjfxoveuo- 
[xevriv  .  .  .  Kai  via  tovto  ttoXXq:?  ev  avryj  o-^elv  Ta<;  otacpojutag. 
Indeed,  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that 
if  the  positive  notices  of  Homer  in  early  times  are 
slight,  so  as  to  throw  us  back  very  much  upon  the  poems 
for  their  own  vindication,  yet,  on  the   other  hand,  all 

5^'   Exc.  ii.   ad  II.  il,    sect.  ii.         y  Piiul.  Ncni.  ii.  i. 
vol.  viii.  pp.  790,  ] .  z  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  i.  2. 
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the  authorities  cited  on  the  sceptical  side,  arc  chrouo- 
hiii^ically  so  remote  from  the  question  in  debate,  tliat 
they  are  but  0])inions  and  not  ])roofs,  and  tliat  we  may 
canvass  and  question  them  without  tlie  smallest  scruple, 
or  fear  that  we  are  pitting  mere  theory  against  legi- 
timate evidence. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  condition  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  before  they  were  committed  to  writing, 
was  one  of  great  danger.  But  the  question  may  well 
be  asked,  how  came  ])oems  of  such  length  to  be  pre- 
served at  all  by  mere  oral  transmission  through  a 
period  of  undefined,  and  possibly  of  very  great,  length  ? 
It  is  ])lain  that  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  cele- 
brity, and  a  passionate  attachment  on  the  ])art  of  the 
people,  could  have  kept  them  alive.  Now,  if  we  sup- 
pose this  celebrity  and  this  attachment,  let  us  inquire 
further,  whether  they  may  not  have  supplied  the  means 
of  neutralizing  and  counteracting,  in  the  main,  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  poems  were  exposed  ;  and  whetlier  it 
is  unreasonable  to  say,  That  which  could  have  preserved 
them  in  their  unity  at  all,  must,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
preserved  them  in  a  tolerably  genuine  state.  Fully  ad- 
mitting that  the  evidence  in  the  case  is  imperfect,  and 
can  only  lead  to  disputable  conclusions,  I  nevertheless 
ask, What  is  the  most  probable  sup])osition  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  the  ])re-historic  times 
of  Greece?  Is  it  not  this — that,  with  due  allowance  for 
a  different  state  of  circumstances,  they  were  then,  what 
they  were  in  later  times  ;  the  broad  basis  of  mental  cul- 
ture ;  the  great  monument  of  the  glory  of  the  nation, 
and  of  each  particular  State  or  race  ;  the  prime  enter- 
tainment of  those  prolonged  festive  gatherings  which 
were  so  characteristic  of  early  Greece :  that  they  were 
not  only  the  special  charge  and  pride  of  particular  poeti- 
cal schools,  but  distinct  objects  of  the  care  of  legislators 
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and  statesmen ;  that  in  this  manner  tliey  were  recog- 
nised as  among-  the  institntions  of  the  eonntry,  and  that 
they  had  thns  to  depend  for  their  transmission,  not  only 
on  the  fire  of  national  and  poetic  feeling,  but  upon  a  jea- 
lous custody  much  resembling  that  which  even  a  com- 
paratively rude  ])eople  gives  to  its  laws? 

I  shall  attempt  a  summary  of  the  arguments  and 
testimonies  which  appear  to  me  to  recommend,  if  they 
do  not  compel,  the  adoption  of  these  conclusions. 

T.  Heraclides  Ponticus,  a  pupil  of  Plato,  in  a  frag- 
ment Tre^)  TToXiTemv,  declares  that  Lycurgus  was  the 
first  to  bring  the  poetry  of  Homer  into  Peloponnesus : 
Ttjv  Ofxi^pov  7roi}](Tn',  irapa  tu>v  aTroyovwv  K.p€0(pv\ov  \a~ 
jSuiv,  7rp(aT09  ^leKO/maeu  eif  TleXoTroi/i'tjarou.     This  testimony 

is  late  with  reference  to  the  fact  it  reports,  but  not  late 
in  the  history  of  Greek  literature.  Of  the  source  from 
which  it  was  derived  by  the  author  who  gives  it  us,  we 
know  nothing.  No  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  ^lian,^ 
who  adds  the  epithet  aOpoav  to  -Trolrjcriv.  Plutarch  en- 
larges the  expression  of  the  tradition,  but  seems  to  add 
little  to  its  matter,  except  that  some  portions  of  Homer 
were  known  before  Lycurgus  brought  the  whole  from 
Crete.''  It  is  stated  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,^  that 
Creoj)hylus  was  a  companion  of  Homer.  Strabo^^  in- 
forms us  that  he  was  a  Samian  ;  and  Hermodamas,  the 
master  of  Pythagoras,  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius® 
to  have  been  his  descendant.  Now,  we  cannot  call 
any  part  of  these  statements  history ;  but  they  exhibit 
a  body  of  tradition,  of  which  the  members,  drawn  from 
scattered  quarters,  agree  with  one  another,  and  agree 
also  with  the  general  i)robability  that  arises  out  of  a 
fact  so  astonishing  as  is  in  itself  the  actual  preservation 

a  Vai-.  Hist.  xiii.  14.  c  piat.  Rep.  x.  p.  600,  B. 

'^  Plut.  Lye.  p.  41.  ^  Stvabo  xiv.  p.  946.        ^v\n.  2. 
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of  the  poems  of  Homer.  It  is  in  truth  tliis  fact  tliat 
lays  the  best  otouiuI  for  traditions  such  as  the  one  in 
question.  If  they  came  before  us  artificially  complete 
and  embellished,  that  might  be  made  a  ground  of  sus- 
jiicion.  J5ut  a])j)earing,  as  this  one  does,  witli  an  evident 
absence  of  design,  there  is  every  presumi)tion  of  its  truth. 
Before  considering  the  full  force  which  attaches  to  it  if 
it  be  true,  we  will  draw  out  the  kindred  traditions. 

2.  Of  these,  the  next,  and  a  most  imp-ortant  one,  is 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  respecting  Clisthenes,  the 
ruler  of  Sicyon,  who,  when  he  had  been  at  war  with 
ArgOS,  jfja\|/-W(5oL'p  eiravcre  ev  ^ikvowi  uywvl'C^'ea-QaifTiuv  'O/x?/- 
peicov  eTrecov  elveKa,  on   ^A^pyetoi   re  kcu  "Apyog  ra  ttoWu 

■KOLVTa  vjLiveaTai^.  He  proceeds  to  say,  that  Clisthenes 
sought  to  banish  the  memory  of  Adrastus,  as  being  an 
Argive  hero,  from  Sicyon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
quire what  these  Homeric  poems  may  have  included  ; 
but  the  conclusion  of  Grote,  that  they  were  '  the  Thebais 
and  the  Epigoni,  not  the  Iliad  &,'  seems  to  me  incredible. 
Nor  is  it  correct  that  the  Iliad  fails  to  supply  matter 
to  which  the  statement  may  refer.  In  the  Iliad,  the 
name  of  Argos,  though  meaning  it  is  true  the  country 
rather  than  a  city,  is  nearly  associated  with  the  chief 
seat  of  power,  and  becomes  representative  of  the  whole 
Hellenic  race  in  its  heroic  infancy.  This  is  surely 
honour  infinitely  higher,  than  any  local  fame  it  could 
derive  from  the  civil  feud  with  Thebes.  The  Iliad,  too, 
marks  most  clearly  the  connexion  of  Adrastus  with 
Argos — for  it  names  Diomed  as  the  husband  of  his 
daughter  or  granddaughter,  ^gialea'';  it  also  marks  the 
subordinate  position  of  Sicyon, 

o^'  <kp  " AhprjUTO^  TTp&T   eplSaaikevev^, 

f  Herod,  v.  67.         S  Hist.  Greece,  ii.  174  11.        h  II.  v.  412-15. 

'  II.  ii.  572. 
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by  making  it  a  mere  town  in  the  dominions  of  Aga- 
memnon, while  Argos  figures  as  a  sovereign  and  power- 
ful city.  There  may  therefore  perhaps  be  room  to 
doubt  whether  Herodotus  meant  even  to  incKide  the 
Thebais  or  Epigoni  in  the  phrase  '  Homeric  poems.' 

But  the  importance  of  the  passage  is  not  wholly  de- 
pendent on  these  considerations.     It  shows, 

a.  That  there  w^ere,  at  Sicyon,  State-recitations  of 
Homer  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  attended 
with  rewards  for  the  successful  performers. 

h.  That  these  recitations  were  in  conformity  with 
conmion  use  ;  for  they  are  named  as  something  or- 
dinary and  established,  which  was  then  set  aside,  not 
as  a  custom  peculiar  to  Sicyon. 

c.  That  tlie  recitations  depended  upon  the  Homeric 
poems,  since  they  were  entirely  stopped  on  account  of 
exceptionable  matter  which  the  Homeric  poems  were 
deemed  to  contain. 

d.  That  these  recitations  were  in  the  nature  of  com- 
petitive contests  among  the  rhapsodists,  when  the  best 
and  most  approved,  of  course,  would  obtain  prizes. 
This  implies  that  the  recitations  were  not  single,  as  if 
by  poet  laureates,  but  that  many  shared  in  them. 

3.  Next  to  this  tradition,  and  nearly  coeval  with  it, 
but  re])orted  by  later  authority,  is  that  respecting  Solon 
and  Athens.  Dieuehidas  of  Megara,  an  author  of  un- 
certain age,  placed  by  Heyne'  later  than  Alexander,  is 
quoted  in  Diogenes  Laertius*^  as  testifying  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  concerning  Solon :  ra  re  'O/uLj'ipov  e^  utto- 

ftoXrjg  yey pa(^e  pa'^wSeicrOai.    olov  oirov   6   Trpwrog  eXtj^eu, 
€Kel6ev  apyecrOai   tov  e-^ojuevou.    /uluWoi'  ovu  ^oXct)v'0/ji.}]pou 

e(pu)Tiarev,  r]  Yleiaia-rpaTog.     But  we  have  also  a  better 

i  Heyne,  Horn,  viii.,  seq.  ^  I.  57. 

E  2 
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witness,  1  tliink,  in  Lycnrgus  tlio  orator,  contemporary 
witli  neniostheneg,'  \vlio  gives  a  most  striking  account 
of  the  political  and  martial  use  of  the  Homeric  songs. 

He  says,  owtw  yap  v-weXa^ov  vjuwv  ol  Trarepe?  (nrovSaiov 
eivni  TTOiy'iT)]}',  (0(tt€  v6/ulou  eBevro  KaO'  eKUcrrtjv  irevTaeTripioa 
Twv   \\avadi]valuiv  fiovov  roiv   liWicv   irou)roiv   paYcooeiaOai 

Tu  eiTij.  '  It  was  with  these  songs  in  their  ears,'  he 
proceeds,  '  that  your  fathers  fought  at  Marathon  ;  and 
so  valiant  were  they  then,  that  from  among  them  their 
brave  rivals,  the  Lacedaemonians,  sought  a  general, 
Tyrtauis.' 

a.  Now,  these  words  appear  to  carry  the  traditional 
origin  of  this  law,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  Lycurgus 
will  avail,  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, when  Tyrtseus  lived.™ 

b.  Thus,  at  the  period  when  Athens  is  just  begin- 
ning to  rise  towards  eminence,  she  enacts  a  law  that 
the  poems  of  Homer  shall  be  recited  at  her  greatest 
festival. 

c.  This  honour  she  accords  to  Homer  (whatever  that 
name  may  have  imported)  alone  among  poets. 

d.  This  appears,  from  the  connexion  with  Tyrtoeus,  tol 
be  a  tradition  of  a  matter  older  still  than  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Dieuchidas.      But  the  two  are  in  thorough 
accordance.     For  Dieuchidas  does  not  say  that  Solon' 
introduced  the  recitations  of  Homer,  nor  does  he  refer: 
simply  to  the  Panathenaica.     He  pretty  clearly  implies,^ 
that  Solon  did  not  begin  the  recitations,  but  that  he 
reformed — (by  bringing  them  into  regular  succession,  I 
which  implies  a  fixed  order  of  the  songs) — what  had^ 
been  introduced  already;  while  Lycurgus  seems  to  sup- 
ply the  notice  of  the  original  introduction  as  having' 
occurred  before  the  time  even  of  Tyrtajus. 

1  In  Leocritum,  104-8.  '"  Smith's  Diet.  '  Tyrtajus.' 
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4.  The  argument  from  the  sculptures  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselus,  representing  subjects  taken  out  of  tlie 
Iliad,  refers  to  a  period  nearly  corresponding  with  that 
of  Tyrtneus,  as  Cypselus  was  probably  born  about  B.  C. 
700 :  and  tends  to  show  that  the  Iliad  was  famous  in 
Corinth  at  that  date." 

5.  The  next  of  the  specific  traditions  is  that  re- 
lating to  Pisistratus.  To  his  agency  it  has  been  the 
fashion  of  late  years  to  assign  an  exaggerated,  or  even 
an  exclusive,  importance.  But  wliereas  the  testimonies 
respecting  Lycurgus,  Clisthenes,  and  Solon,  (as  well  as 
the  Athenian  legislators  before  him,)  are  derived  from 
authors  probably,  or  certainly,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  B.  C,  we  have  none  at  all  respecting  Pisis- 
tratus earlier  than  the  Augustan  age."  Cicero  says 
he  first  disposed  the  Homeric  books  in  their  present 
order;  Pausanias,P  that  he  collected  them,  ^lea-n-acrij.eva 
T€  Koi  a\\a-)^ov  juvrj/uovevo/uieva ;  Josephus,*'  who,  aS  we 
have  seen,  merely  refers  to  the  report  that  the  Iliad  was 
not  committed  to  writing  until  after  Homer's  time,  is 
wrongly  quoted  "■  as  a  witness  to  the  labours  of  Pisis- 
tratus. An  ancient  Scholion,  recently  discovered,**  names 
four  poets  who  worked  under  that  prince.  And  it  may  be 
admitted,  that  the  traditions  respecting  Pisistratus  have 
this  distinctive  mark — that  they  seem  to  indicate  the 
first  accomplishment  of  a  critical  and  literary  task  upon 
Homer's  text  under  the  direct  care  and  responsibility 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  country. 

Thus,  the  testimony  concerning  Pisistratus  is  of  an 

'^  See  the  Homerus  of  Ai-ch-  II.  i.  i. 

deacon  Williams,  pp.  9 — 11.  fl  CWtra  Ap.  i.  2. 

o  Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  34.  r  Smith's  Diet.,  Art.  '  Home- 

P  Paus.  vii.   26.    p.  594.    add  rus  :'  and  elsewhere. 

Suidas  in  voc.  "0/x»;pos.     Eustath.  «  Ibid,  from  Ritschl. 
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order  (lecidodly  inferior  to  that  which  supports  the 
earlier  traditions,  and  cannot  with  proj)riety  be  pnt 
into  the  scale  against  them  where  they  are  in  conflict 
with  it ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  the  report  that 
he  fixed  the  particular  order  of  the  poems,  which  the 
law  of  Solon  may  have  left  open  in  some  degree  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reciters,  althougli  they  were  re- 
quired by  it  to  recite  in  order. 

6.  The  dialogue,  doubtfully  ascribed  to  Plato  under 
the  name  of  Hipparchus,  states  that  that  sovereign — 

TO.  'Ofxi^pov  TTpStTos  CKoixLo-ev  is  Ti]v  yxiv  Tavrrjvl,  koL  i]vayKa<j^ 
rovs  pa^(^hov's  Ylavadrivaiois  e^  vTToXijxf/ecoi  e(/)e^?;9  avra  haivai, 
uxrncp  vvv  Irt  of8e  iroLovcn  *. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  original  introduction,  this 
passage  contradicts  all  the  foregoing  ones.  From  the 
uncertainty  who  is  its  author,  it  must  yield  to  them  as 
of  less  authority.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  on  the  very 
face  of  it  incredible :  for  it  asserts,  not  that  his  poetry 
was  first  arranged  or  adjusted,  but  first  brought  into 
the  country  by  Hipparchus.  This  is  in  itself  absurd  : 
and  it  is  also  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  statement, 
which  can  hardly  be  a  pure  fiction,  that  Solon  by  law 
required  the  poems  of  Homer  to  be  recited  at  the 
Panatheusea.  As  regards  the  succession  in  reciting,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  put  the  last  hand  to 
the  work  of  his  father. 

However,  the  passage  may  deserve  notice  as  a  sign 
of  the  general  belief  that  the  care  of  the  poems  of 
Homer,  and  provision  for  their  orderly  publication  in 
the  only  mode  then  possible,  was  a  fit  and  usual  part 
of  the  care  of  States  and  their  rulers. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  passages  which  have  been 
cited  may  be  thought  to  bear  primarily  on  the  contro- 

t  Hippaichusij  §  4.  (ii.  228.) 
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vcrsies  which  I  have  waived.  But  they  have  a  most 
important,  even  if  secondary,  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  received  text  is  generally  sound  in 
its  structure^  The  dangers  which  menaced  that  text  of 
course  were  referable  to  two  sources :  the  one,  want  of 
due  care;  and  the  other,  falsification  for  a  purpose: 
and  it  is  necessary  to  bring  into  one  view  the  whole 
positive  evidence  with  respect  to  the  preservation  and 
publication  of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  order  to  estimate 
the  amount  both  of  these  dangers  and  of  the  safeguards 
against  them.     I  resume  the  prosecution  of  this  task. 

From  the  word  aywvl^eaOai,  applied  by  Herodotus  to 
the  recitations  at  Sicyon,  it  is  plain  that  they  were 
matches  among  the  rhapsodists.  And  as  the  match  did 
not  in  the  main  dejiend  upon  the  original  compositions 
of  the  candidates,  but  on  the  repetition  of  what  Homer 
was  reputed  to  have  composed,  the  question  arises,  on 
what  grounds  could  the  prize  be  adjudged  ?  Partly, 
perhaps,  for  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  rhaj)sodist ; 
but  partly  also,  nay,  we  must  assume  principally,  for 
his  comparative  fidelity  to  the  supposed  standard  of 
his  original.  And,  when  we  consider  the  length  of 
the  poems,  we  may  the  more  easily  understand  how 
the  retentiveness  of  memory  required  to  give  an  ade- 
quate command  of  them,  might  well  deserve  and  re- 
ceive reward.  True,  the  vanity  of  a  particular  rhapsodist 
might  readily  induce  him  to  suppose  that  he  could  im- 
prove upon  Homer,  But  surely  such  an  one  would  be 
subject  to  no  inconsiderable  check  from  the  vigilance, 
and  the  impartial,  or  more  probably  the  jealous,  judg- 
ment of  his  contemporaries  and  rivals.  Tlie  aberrations, 
too,  or  interpolations,  of  each  one  inventor,  would  be 
immediately  crossed  by  those  of  every  other ;  and  the 
intrinsic  sujieriority  of  the  great  [)uet  himself,  and  the 
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extraordinary  reverence  ])aicl  to  liis  name,  would  thus 
derive  powerful  aid  from  the  natural  play  of  human 
jiassions.  I  look  upon  the  circumstance  that  these  re- 
citations were  competitive,  and  i)robably  oj)en  to  all 
comers,  as  one  of  the  utmost  imj)ortance.  Freedom, 
in  such  a  case,  would  be  far  more  conservative  than 
restriction. 

The  force  of  such  considerations  is  abated  indeed, 
but  it  is  not  destroyed,  by  the  fact  that  poems  not 
composed  by  Homer  were  esteemed  to  be  Homeric. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  this  fiilse  esti- 
mation reached  in  general  beyond  the  character  of 
mere  vulgar  rumour.  We  find,  indeed,  that  Callinus 
ascribed  the  Tliebais  to  Homer,  Thucydides  the  Pythian 
Hymn,  and  Aristotle  the  JMargites.  But,  of  these  three, 
the  last  judgment,  for  all  we  know,  may  have  been  a 
true  one.  The  Thebais  was  judged  by  Pausanias  to  be 
the  best  of  the  epics,  after  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It 
does  not  therefore  follow,  that  because  a  poet  might 
assign  this  to  him,  he  would  also  have  assigned  others. 
Few  authors  show  more  slender  marks  of  critical  acu- 
men than  Herodotus ;  but  even  he  treats  the  notions 
that  the  Cyprian  epic  or  the  Epigoni  belonged  to  Ho- 
mer in  terms  such  as  to  show,  that  they  were  at  most 
mere  speculations,  and  not  established  public  judg- 
ments." 

Now,  even  in  a  critical  age,  it  seems  to  be  inevitable, 
that  authors  of  conspicuous  popularity  shall  be  followed 
on  their  path,  not  only  by  imitators,  but,  where  there 
is  the  least  hope  of  even  temporary  success,  by  forgers. 
We  see,  in  the  present  day,  attempts  to  vent  new 
novels  under  the  name  of  Walter  Scott.  I  have  my- 
self a  volume,  purchased  in  Italy,  of  spurious  verses, 

"  Herod,  ii.  117.  iv.  .32. 
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])riiited  under  the  name  of  her  great,  though  not  yet 
famous,  modern  poet,  Giacomo  Leopardi.  In  periods 
far  less  critical,  impostors  would  be  bolder,  and  dupes 
more  numerous.  But  it  cannot  be  shown  that  a  num- 
ber of  other  epics,  or  even  that  any  single  one,  had 
l)een  generally  ascribed  to  Homer  with  the  same  con- 
iidence  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  nor  that  the  same 
care,  public  or  private,  was  taken  in  any  other  case  for 
the  keeping  and  restoration  of  the  text. 

Again,  though  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  traditions 
take  no  specific  notice  of  competition,  yet  we  are  jus- 
tified in  supposing  that  it  existed,  because  the  practice 
can  be  traced  to  an  antiquity  more  remote  than  any  of 
them.  It  is  true  that  in  Homer  we  have  no  example  of 
competition  among  bards  actually  exhibited;  but  neither 
do  the  poems  furnish  us  with  an  occasion  when  it  might 
have  been  looked  for.  The  ordinary  place  of  the  bard 
was  as  a  member  of  a  king's  or  chieftain's  household. 
At  the  great  assemblages  of  tribes,  or  of  the  Greek 
race,  to  which  the  chiefs  repaired  in  numbers,  more 
bards  than  one  would  also  probably  appear.  Some  light 
is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  passage  relating  to 
Thamyris  in  the  second  Book  of  the  Iliad.^  He  met  his 
calamity  at  Dorion,  when  on  a  journey ;  and  it  caught 
hmi  Oi-^aXirjOev  lovra  Trap'  EupvTOV  Oi^aXtiyo?.      Homer's 

usual  precision  justifies  our  arguing  that,  when  he  says 
he  came,  not  simply  from  a  place,  but  also  from,  or  from 
beside,  the  lord  of  a  place,  the  meaning  is.  that  he  was 
attached  to  that  lord  as  the  bard  of  his  court  or  house- 
liold.  Again,  he  was  on  a  journey.  Whither  bound, 
except  evidently  to  one  of  these  contests  ?  This  is 
fully  shown  by  the  lines  that  follow,  for  they  con- 
template a  match  as  then  about  to  take  place  forth- 

^'  II.  ii.  594-600. 
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^vitli.  For  the  form  of  liis  boast  was  not  simply  that 
be  coiihl  beat  the  Muses,  but  (to  speak  in  our  i)hra- 
seology)  he  vauntingly  vowed  that  he  would  win,  even 
though  the  JNIuses  themselves  should  be  his  rivals. 

(TTiVTO  yap  ev^uixevo^  vlki](T(^€v,  diiep  hv  avral 
Movaai  aeibotev. 

Institutions  which  embrace  competition  have,  from 
the  character  of  man's  nature,  a  great  self-sustaining 
power;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  be- 
tween the  time  of  Thamyris  and  that  of  the  Sicyonian 
rhapsodists  this  method  of  recitation  had  at  any  time 
fallen  into  abeyance.  Tn  a  fragment  of  Hesiod  ^, 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  we  find  the  phrase 
pairreiv  aoi^riv',  but  on  account  of  its  mention  of 
Homer  as  a  contemporary,  this  fragment  is  untrust- 
worthy. In  other  places,  however,  he  distinctly  wit- 
nesses to  the  matches  and  prizes  of  the  bards,  and  says 
that  at  the  match  held  by  Amphidamas  in  Aulis,  he 
himself  won  a  tripod  y.  Again,  Thucydides  finds  an 
unequivocal  ])roof  of  the  comj)etition  of  bards  in  the 
beautiful  passage  which  he  quotes  from  the  very  ancient 
Hymn  to  Apollo^. 

I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  dwell  in  detail  upon 
the  means  privately  taken  for  the  transmission  of  the 
Homeric  songs.  Cinsethus  of  Chios  (according  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar%  quoting  Hippostratus,  a  Sicilian 
author  of  uncertain  date),  eppay^cpStjcre  to.  'Oju/jpov  eV*/ 
(about  500  B.C.),  for  the  first  time  at  Syracuse.  It 
may  be  observed  that  this  passage  may  probably  imply 
the  foundation  of  public  recitations  there.   Eustatliius'', 

^  Fragm,  xxxiv.  a   Schol.  Pyth.  vi.  4  ;    Nem. 

y  Op.  ii.  268-75.  ii-  I- 

=5    Hymn.     Apoll.  166 — 73;         b  n.  A.  p.  6. 
146-50. 
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quoting,  as  Heyne*^  observes,  inaccurately,  charges  Ci- 
ntetbus  with  having-  corrupted  the  Homeric  poems ;  but 
the  words  of  the  Scholiast  need  not  mean  more  than 
that  he  composed  certain  poems  and  threw  them  into 
the  mass  of  those  which  were  more  or  less  taken  to  be 
Homeric.  We  need  not  enlarge  upon  Creophylus'^,  or 
upon  the  Homeridae  mentioned  by  Pindar,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  claimed  as  her  own  by  Chios*'.  That  name 
appears  to  be  used  freely  by  Plato ^,  without  explana- 
tion, as  if  in  his  own  time  they  formed  a  well-known 
school.  According  to  Athenaius§",  quoting  Aristocles,  a 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  the  name  'O/ntjpicrral  was  given 
to  the  rhapsodists  generally. 

The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  known  to  Herodotus 
under  their  present  titles,  as  we  find  from  his  references 
to  them.  But  it  is  justly  argued  by  Heyne,  that  there 
must  have  been  known  poems  of  their  scope  and  sub- 
ject at  the  time  when  the  other  Cyclic  poems  were 
written,  which  fill  up  the  interval  between  them,  and 
complete  the  Troic  story'';  that  is  to  say,  not  long 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads. 

Again,  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  simply  touch 
upon  the  relation  of  Homer  to  Greek  letters  and  cul- 
ture in  general.  He  was  the  source  of  tragedy,  the 
first  text-book  of  philosophers,  and  the  basis  of  liberal 
education ;  so  much  so,  that  Alcibiades  is  said  to  have 
struck  his  schoolmaster  for  having  no  MS.  rhapsody  of 
the  Iliads  while  Xenophon  quotes  Niceratus  as  saying 
that  his  father  made  him  learn  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
and  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  them  by  heart**. 

c  Heyiie,  viii.  p,  8ii.  Republ.  B.  i.;  ii.  599. 
d  Sup.  S  Atlien.  iv.  p.  174. 

e  rind.  Nem.  ii.  I,  and  Strabo,         '>  Heyne,  viii.  814. 
xiv.  i.  p.  645.  •  Plut.  Apopli.,  p.  186  D. 

f  Plat.  Phsednis,  iii.  252,  and         k  Xenoph.  Synipos.  iii.  5. 
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Cassaiulcr,  king  of  JMacedon,  according  to  Athenaeus, 
could  do  nearly  as  nuidi.     lie  had  by  heart  tCw  i-n-wv 

Ttt   TToWd. 

Passing  on  from  this  evidence  of  general  estimation, 

1  come  to  M'hat  is  more  imjiortant  with  res])ect  to  the 
question  of  the  text — that  is,  the  state  of  the  poems  at 
the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  recensions,  as  it  is  ex- 
hibited by  Villoison,  from  the  Venetian  Scholia  on  the 
Iliad  which  he  discovered.  From  this  source  appears 
to  me  to  proceed  our  best  warrant  for  believing  in  the 
general  soundness  of  the  text. 

The  first  tendencies  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  as 
they  are  represented  by  Zenodotus,  appear  to  have 
been  towards  very  free  excision  and  emendation.  Ari- 
starchus,  its  highest  authority,  is  considered  to  rej)re- 
sent  a  reaction  towards  more  sober  handling.  The 
plan  of  expressing  suspicion  by  obeli  was  a  good  one — 
it  raised  the  question  of  genuineness  without  fore- 
closing it.  The  passages  which  he  excluded  stand  in 
the  text,  and  many  among  them  are  not  much  damaged 
by  the  condemnation.  One  particularly,  in  the  speech 
of  Phoenix,"'  appears  to  me  alike  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic. After  all,  the  obelos  is  generally  attached  to 
lines  of  amplification  and  poetic  ornament ;  which  could 
be  dispensed  with,  and  yet  leave  the  sense  not  vitally 
mutilated.  But  we  may  quote  Aristarchus  as  a  witness, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  substantial  soundness  of  the  text. 
For  it  is  plain  that  the  afhrmation  of  all  his  doubts 
would  still  leave  us  with  the  substance  of  the  Iliad  as 
it  is ;  while  it  seems  that  the  judgment  of  mankind,  or 
rather  its  feeling,  which  in  such  a  matter  is  worth  more 
than  its  judgment,  has  refused  to  go  as  far  as  he  did, 
for  his  doubts  or  adverse  verdicts  are  recorded,  but  the 

1  Atheii.  xiv.  p.  620.  ™  II.  ix.  458-61. 
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lines  and  passages  remain,  are  still  read  and  taught  as 
Homer,  and  are  not  pretended  to  be  distinguishable  by 
any  broad  mark  of  intrinsic  inferiority.  It  is  not  meant 
that  the  soundness  of  each  line  has  been  considered 
and  affirmed  to  be  free  from  doubt,  but  that  it  has 
been  felt  that,  while  clear  discrimination  in  detail  was 
impracticable,  retention  was,  on  the  whole,  safer  than 
exclusion.  Nor  is  this  because  a  principle  of  blind 
credulity  has  prevailed.  On  the  contrary,  the  same 
judgment,  feeling,  or  instinct,  be  it  what  it  may,  of 
civilised  man,  which  has  found  it  safest  to  adhere  to 
the  traditional  text  of  Homer,  has  likewise  thought  it 
safest  to  rule  the  case  of  authorship  advei-sely  as  to  the 
Hymns.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  such  accounts  as  that  which 
tells  us  that  the  inquiry,  which  is  the  best  edition  of 
Homer?  was  met  with  tlie  answer,  'the  oldest;' — or 
such  a  passage  as  that  of  Lucian,"  who  introduces 
Homer  in  the  Shades,  declaring  that  the  aOeTovinevai 
aTixe<^,  the  suspected  and  rejected  verses,  were  all  his ; 
whereupon,  says  Lucian,  I  recognised  the  abundant 
frigidity  of  the  school  of  Zenodotus  and  Aristarchus, 
This  is  in  an  ironical  work  ;  but  ironical  works  are  often 
used  as  the  vehicles  of  real  opinions. 

The  Venetian  Scholiast  is  full  of  familiar  references 
to  the  different  editions  of  the  text  of  the  Iliad,  as  being 
standards  perfectly  well  known ;  and  he  thus  exhibits 
to  us,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  materials  which  the 
Alexandrian  critics  found  existing,  and  with  which  they 
went  to  work  upon  that  poem. 

The  multitude  of  editions  (eKSocrei?)  which  they  had 
before  them,  were  partly  state  editions  (al  TroXiriKa),  at 
Kara  Tro'Xet?,  al  Sia  tu>v  TroXewu,  al  airo  twv  TroXecov),  and 
»  Lucian,  Ver.  Hist.  ii.  1x7. 
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]>artly  those  due  to  private  care  (o/  kut  ni^pa).  Those 
latter  seem  to  have  obtained  the  name  in  two  ways. 
The  first  was,  when  it  was  taken  from  particuhir  editors 
who  had  revised  the  text,  such  as  Antiniaclius  (contem- 
porary Mitli  Plato),  Callimachus,  and,  above  all,  Ari- 
stotle, who  prepared  for  Alexander  the  Great  the  co])y 
e/f  mpOijKO'i,  and,  again,  the  edition  of  Zenodotus,  that 
of  Aristojdianes,  and  the  two  separate  editions  of  Ari- 
starchus,  all  of  the  Alexandrian  school ;  or  else  they 
were  named  from  the  persons  who  possessed  them,  and 
for  whom  they  had  been  prej^ared  by  the  care  of  learned 
men.  Among  such  possessors  was  Cassander,  king  of 
Macedonia. 

The  existence  of  these  State  editions  is  a  fact  full  of 
meaning.  It  appears  to  show  nothing  less  than  this, 
that  the  text  was  under  the  charge  of  the  public 
authorities  in  the  several  States.  We  have  particular 
names  for  six  of  these  editions  through  the  Venetian 
Scholiast — those  of  Marseilles,  Chios,  Cyprus,  Crete, 
Sinope,  Argos.  On  beholding  this  list,  we  are  imme- 
diately struck  by  the  fact  that  while  it  contains  names 
from  the  far  East,  like  Sinope,  and  far  West,  like  Mar- 
seilles, it  does  not  contain  one  name  of  a  city  in  Greece 
Proper,  except  Argos,  and  that  a  city  having  perhaps 
less  communion  than  almost  any  other  considerable 
place  with  Greek  literature  in  general.  We  ask  why 
do  not  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  Corinth,  why  do  not 
Syracuse  and  the  great  Greek  tovs'ns  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  appear  with  their  several  Homeric  texts?  The 
most  likely  answer  appears  to  be,  not  that  these  six 
enumerated  cities  were  more  distinguished  than  others 
by  the  carefulness  of  their  provisions  for  the  safety  of 
the  Homeric  text,  but  that  for  some  reason,  possibly 
from  their  lying  less  within  the  circle  of  Greek  letters 
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at  large,  they  still  retained  each  their  i)articular  text, 
whereas  an  approximation  had  been  made  to  a  common 
text, — of  which  the  cities  most  properly  Greek  in  gene- 
ral availed  themselves.  For  sometimes  there  are  certain 
signs  supplied  in  the  Scholia  of  a  common  text  ])re- 
vailing  in  the  State  or  national,  and  another  in  the 
private  editions,  and  this  without  reference  to  the  six 
cities  above  mentioned.  In  the  supposition  of  such  a 
tendency  to  divaricate,  there  is  nothing  beyond  likeli- 
hood ;  for  private  editors  would  be  more  free  to  follow 
their  own  judgments  or  conjectures,  whereas  the  public 
curators  would  almost,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  more 
rigidly  conservative.  At  any  rate,  there  are  traceable 
Indications  before  us  to  this  effect;  for  the  Scholiast 
cites  for  particular  readings — 

at  e/c  rdv  irokiutv,  xxi.  351. 

al  airb  -noXecav,  xxii.  51. 

at  airb  tcov  ■noKecav,  xix.  386. 

and  on  the  other  hand — 

at  Kar  avhpa,  xxii.  103. 
as  well  as  in  other  places,  nvh  rchv  ttoXitikwv  (e.  g.  xxiv. 
30),  and  ai  7r\eiov9  twv  Kar  avSpa  (xxiii.  88).  It  is  there- 
fore likely  that  there  was  a  national  text,  approximat- 
ing to  uniformity,  and  used  in  common  by  those  cities, 
the  principal  ones  of  Greece,  which  are  not  quoted  as 
liaving  had  texts  of  their  own ;  for  there  is  no  reason, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  to  suppose  that  the  phrases  at  tto- 
\iriKai,  and  the  rest  of  those  equivalent  to  it,  are  con- 
fined to  the  six  editions.  Now,  while  the  six  State 
3ditions  indicate  a  care  probably  dating  from  very  early 
;imes  for  the  soundness  of  the  text,  the  common  State 
recension,  if,  as  appears  probable,  there  was  one,  indi- 
cates a  gradual  convergence  of  critical  labours  and  of 
:he  public  judgment  in  the  generality  of  those  States, 
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of  wliicli  tlio  j)ooi)le  liatl  tlio  oldest,  strongest,  and  most 
direct  interest  in  tlic  Homeric  poems. 

There  is  a  third  form  of  common  text,  less  ])erfect 
than  either  of  tlie  others,  of  which  abundant  traces  are 
found.  We  find  mention  of  the  editions  or  copies 
called  a!  Kotvai,  al  Stj/ixoTiKai,  al  ^}]iuu)Sei9,  and  they  are 
sometimes  described  collectively,  as  on  Iliad  ii.  ^^,  ev 

Se    r(u<i    Koivah    eyeypairro    Kai    rtj    ZitjuoSorelip,    (iovXn'jv. 

Sometimes  the  greater  jiart  of  these  Koivui  or  StijudiSei^ 
have  a  particular  reading.  They  all,  of  all  classes,  va- 
ried more  or  less,  and  are  distinguished  according  to 
their  merits,  as  (pavXai,  ekaioTepai,  jULCTpiai,  ')(apie<Trarai. 
These  ordinary  or  public  (not  national)  editions,  pre- 
pared for  sale  in  the  open  book-market,  were  probably 
founded,  in  the  main,  on  the  national  text,  but  being 
intended  for  general  sale,  and  not  prepared  by  respon- 
sible editors,  they  were  ordinarily  inferior.  This  Ve- 
netian Scholiast  was  liimself  a  critic,  and  wrote  when 
the  iEolic  and  Ionic  dialects  were  still  in  use,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  references  to  them.!* 

The  Scholia  to  the  Odyssey  supply  the  names  of  some 
editions  besides  those  M'hicli  have  been  mentioned. 
One  of  these  is  the  AloW^,  or  AIoXikti  ;  ^i  another  is  h 
SK  Movcretov,^'  which  is  explained  to  refer  to  the  deposi- 
tory near  the  School  at  Alexandria;  and  a  third  ij 
KvkXik^,^  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  an  edition  in 
which  the  poems  of  Homer  were  placed  in  a  series  with 
those  of  the  Cyclical  authors. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  it  may  be  readily  admitted 
that  the  Homeric  poems  were  exposed,  before  they  were 
reduced  to  writing,  to  the  powerful  and  various  action 

P  Villolson,  Proleg.  p.  xxvii.  in  loc. 

q  Od.  xiv.  280.  3  xvi.  195,  aud  Buttniann  in 

•■  Od.  xiv.  204,  and  Buttmann     loc. 
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)f  disintegrating"  causes.  Among  these  we  may  name 
leglect,  inability  to  cope  with  the  real  clifFieuIties  of 
;heir  transmission,  the  personal  vanity  of  the  rhapsodists, 
md  the  local  vanity  of  communities.  But  I  think  we 
lave  also  disclosed  to  ns,  both  by  the  fragmentary  no- 
ices  of  the  history  of  the  poems  if  taken  in  their  col- 
ective  effect,  and  by  the  state  of  things  in  and  upon 
vhich  the  Alexandrian  critics  laboured,  the  operation 
)f  an  immense  amount  of  restorative  counter-agency. 
W\  chance  of  our  arriving  at  a  sober  judgment  must 
lepend  upon  our  duly  weighing  these  two  sets  of  forces 
n  their  relation  to  one  another.  There  were  indeed 
;endencies,  which  may  well  be  called  irresistible,  to 
iberrations  from  the  traditional  standard  •  but  there 
vere  barriers  also  insurmountable,  which  seem  to  have 
;onfined  those  aberrations  within  certain  limits.  They 
;ould  not  proceed  beyond  a  given  point  without  awa- 
kening the  conscio7isness,  that  Homer,  the  j^riceless 
reasure  of  Greece,  and  perhaps  the  first  source  of  its 
ceener  consciousness  of  nationality,  was  in  danger  of 
)eing  disfigured,  and  deformed,  and  so  lost ;  and  that 
:ense,  when  once  awakened,  without  doubt  generated 
uch  reactions  as  we  find  exemplified  in  the  proceed- 
ngs  of  Pisistratus. 

We  may  indeed  derive  directly,  from  the  force  of  the 
estroying  element,  when  viewed  in  detail,  the  strong- 
st  proof  that  there  must  have  been  an  original  stand- 
rd,  by  recurrence  to  which  its  ravages  could  from 
ime  to  time  be  repaired.  For  if  that  element  had 
v^orked  without  such  means  of  correction,  I  do  not  see 
low  we  could  now  have  been  in  jiossession  of  an  Iliad 
nd  an  Odyssey.  As  with  regard  to  religions  after  they 
re  parted  from  their  source,  the  tendency  would  have 
een   to   continually-increasing   divergence.     The   dis- 
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similarities  arising-  IVom  omission,  alteration,  ami  inter- 
polation, Mould  have  grown,  so  as  to  cml)racc  larger  and 
larger  jiortions  of  the  ])ocms,  and  at  this  day,  instead 
ol'  merely  questioning  this  or  that  line  in  a  few  places, 
and  com])aring  this  with  that  reading,  wo  should  have 
been  deliberating  among  a  dozen  Iliads  and  a  dozen 
Odysseys,  to  discover  which  were  the  true. 

If,  then,  it  be  said  that  the  proceedings  of  Pisistra- 
tus  or  of  Solon,  bear  testimony  not  to  the  soundness 
but  to  the  incessant  corruption  of  the  text,  my  answer 
is,  they  bear  witness  to  its  corruption,  just  as  the  re- 
cords of  the  repairs  of  Westminster  Abbey  might  be 
said,  and  truly  said,  to  bear  testimony  to  its  disrepair. 
That  partial  and  local  faults,  and  dislocations,  Avould 
creep  in,  is  as  certain  as  that  wind  and  weather  act 
upon  the  stoutest  fabric :  but  when  we  read  of  the  re- 
pairs of  a  building,  we  infer  that  pains  were  taken  to 
make  it  habitable ;  and  when  we  read  of  the  restora- 
tions of  Homer,  we  perceive  that  it  was  an  object  of 
])ublic  solicitude  to  keep  the  poems  in  a  state  of  sound- 
ness. As,  indeed,  the  building  most  used  will  coiteris 
jMvibus  require  the  most  frequent  repairs,  so  the  ele- 
mentary causes  of  corruption,  by  carelessness,  might 
operate  most  powerfully  in  a  case  wliere  the  poet 
might  be  recited  by  every  strolling  minstrel  at  a  local 
festivity :  but  it  is  also  clear  that  in  these  very  cases 
there  would  be  the  greatest  anxiety  to  detect  and  to 
eliminate  the  destructive  elements,  when  once  they 
were  seen  to  be  making  head.  But,  in  truth,  the  ana- 
logy of  a  building  does  not  represent  the  case.  Edifices 
are  sometimes  disfigured  by  the  parsimony  of  after- 
times  :  but  there  was  no  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  when 
Greece  did  not  rate  the  value  of  Homer  more  highly 
tlian  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  him.     Again,  the  archi- 
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tects  of  degenerate  ages  think,  as  Bernini  did  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  that  they  can  im])rove  upon  their  de- 
signs :  but  tlie  name  of  no  Greek  has  been  recorded 
who  thought  he  could  improve  upon  Homer,  and  the 
vanity  of  the  nameless  was  likely  to  be  checked  by 
their  companions  and  competitors. 

We  liave  principally  had  in  view  the  question,  whether 
Homer  was,  in  a  ])eculiar  degree,  guarded  against  any 
profound  and  radical  corruption  which  might  grow  out 
of  unchecked  carelessness ;  but  the  result  will  be  not 
more  unfavourable,  if  we  ask  how  did  he  stand  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  great  fountain-head  of  evil,  namely, 
falsification  with  a  purpose  ?  Now,  the  fact,  that  in 
any  given  case  provision  is  made  for  jealous  custody 
against  any  attack  from  without,  affords  no  proof,  or 
even  j)resumption,  against  the  subsistence  of  destroy- 
ing causes  within.  But  the  Greeks,  as  a  nation,  had 
no  motive  to  corrupt^  and  had  every  motive  to  preserve 
the  text  of  Homer.  His  national  office  and  position 
have  been  admirably  expressed  by  Statins,  in  verses  on 
the  Trojan  expedition  : — 

Turn  priiimm  Gra3cia  vires 
Contemplata  suas :  turn  sparsa  ac  dissona  moles. 
In  corpus  vultumque  coit*. 

His  works  were  the  very  cradle  of  the  nation ;  there  it 
irst  visibly  lived  ajid  breathed.  They  were  the  most 
perfect  exj)ression  of  every  Greek  feeling  and  desire: 
n  the  rivalry  between  the  Hellenic  race  and  the  (after- 
vards  so  called)  jSdp^apot  of  Asia,  they  gave,  in  forms 
;he  most  effective  and  the  most  artful,  everything 
vorth  having  to  the  former,  and  left  the  later  Greek 
lothing  to  add.     What  void  to  be  filled  could  even 

i  AcliiUcis,  i.  456. 
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vanity  (liscover,  •^licn  so  iiiaiiy  Greek  oliieftains,  in- 
ferior, in  a  degree  never  measured,  to  Achilles,  were, 
nevertheless,  each  of  tliem,  too  strong  for  the  prince  of 
Trojan  warriors  ? 

But  it  may  perliaps  be  replied  that,  even  supposing 
that  collective  Greece  could  gain  nothing  by  corrupting 
Homer,  yet  the  relative  distribution  of  honour  among 
the  principal  States  might  be  affected  to  the  ]")rofit  of 
one  and  the  prejudice  of  another.  Now  it  is  ])lain  that, 
in  this  delicate  and  vital  point,  the  sectional  jealousies 
of  the  Greeks  would  afford  the  best  possible  security 
to  the  general  contents  of  the  text :  something  of  the 
same  security  that  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  supplied,  when  they  became  rival  guardians 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Argos,  deeply  in- 
terested for  Diomed,  and  Lacedrcmon  for  Menclaus, 
and  both  for  Agamemnon,  were  watchmen  alike  power- 
ful and  keen  against  Athens,  if  she  had  attempted  to 
obtain  for  herself  in  the  Iliad  a  place  at  all  propor- 
tioned to  her  after-fame.  There  were  numerous  parts 
of  Homer's  Greece,  both  great  and  small,  that  fell  into 
subsequent  insignificance,  such  as  Pylos,  Ithaca,  Salamis, 
Locris:  the  relative  positions  of  Thessaly  and  Southern 
Greece  were  fundamentally  changed  in  the  historic 
times.  But  all,  whether  they  exulted  in  the  longlived 
honours  of  their  States,  or  vrhether  they  fondly  brooded 
on  the  recollections  of  former  fame,  were  alike  inter- 
ested in  resisting  interlopers  who  might  seek  to  tres- 
pass for  their  own  advantage,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
object  of  preserving  the  priceless  national  monument 
from  decay.  Nor  is  there  any  room  to  suppose,  that 
these  questions  of  primeval  honour  were  indifferent  to 
the  later  Greeks.  The  citation  from  the  Catalogue  by 
the  Athenian  envoys  before  Gel  on  in  Herodotus  (to  take 
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a  single  instance),  affords  conclusive  proof  to  the  con- 
trary :  and,  even  so  late  as  in  the  day  of  Pausanias,  he 
tells  us  that  Arg-olis  and  Arcadia  were  the  States,  which 
even  then  were  still  keenly  disputing  with  Athens  the 
palm  of  autochthonism. 

It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  that  the  presumptions  of 
the  case  are  on  the  whole  favourable,  and  not  adverse,  to 
the  general  soundness  of  the  Homeric  text. 

I  confess  myself  to  be  very  greatly  confirmed  in  this 
view  of  the  presumptions,  by  the  scarcely  measurable 
amount  of  internal  evidence  which  the  text  supplies  to 
substantiate  its  own  integrity.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  copious  materials  which  recent  writers  have  accu- 
mulated to  prove  the  unity  and  personality  of  the 
author,  is  available  to  show  the  soundness  of  the  text. 
The  appeal  need  not  be  only  to  the  undisturbed  state 
of  the  main  strata  of  the  poems,  the  consistent  structure 
and  relations  of  the  facts ;  the  general  corpus  of  the 
poems  might  have  been  sound,  and  yet  a  bad  text 
would,  when  subjected  to  a  very  searching  ordeal  on 
the  minutest  points,  have  revealed  a  multitude  of  sole- 
cisms and  errors :  but,  instead  of  this,  the  rigid  a])pli- 
cation  of  the  microscope  has  only  shown  more  clearly  a 
great  perfection  in  the  workmanship.  The  innumerable 
forms  of  refined  and  delicate  coincidence  in  names  and 
facts,  in  the  use  of  epithets,  the  notes  of  character,  the 
turn  of  speeches  and  phrases,  and  the  like,  are  so  many 
rills  of  evidence,  which  combine  into  a  stream  of  re- 
sistless force,  in  favour  of  that  text  which  has  been 
found  so  admirably,  as  a  mirror,  to  reflect  the  image 
and  the  mind  of  Homer,  and  which,  like  a  mirror, 
could  not  have  reflected  it  truly  unless  it  had  itself 
been  true. 

Indeed,  I  nmst  proceed  a  step  further;  and  admit 
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tliat  tlic  argnnicnts  ah  c.vfra,  Avliich  I  have  here  put 
forward  respecting  the  historic  aims  of  the  poet,  his 
proximity  in  time  to  his  subject,  and  the  probable 
soundness  of  the  text,  are  rather  answers  to  objections, 
than  tlie  adequate  materials  of  aflirmative  conviction. 

After  havin"'  nivself  tested  tlie  text  as  to  its  self-con- 
sistency  and  otherwise,  in  several  thousand  jdaces,  I  find 
scarcely  one  or  two  places  in  each  thousand,  where  it 
seems  to  invite  expurgation  in  order  to  establish  the 
consistency  of  its  contents.  The  evidence  on  which  I 
really  place  reliance  is  experimental  evidence :  and  that 
I  find  in  the  poems,  accumulated  to  a  degree  which  no 
other  human  work  within  my  knowledge  approaches.  I 
do  not  presume  to  hope  more  than  that  the  more  remote 
and  general  arguments,  which  have  now  been  used,  may 
assist  in  removing  preliminary  barriers  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  one  cardinal  and  paramount  argument,  the 
text  itself  and  its  contents. 

And  here  a  brief  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
scepticism  in  miniature  which  has  replaced  the  more 
sweeping  incredulity  of  Wolf  and  his  school.  Editors 
of  great  weight,  refusing  to  accompany  even  the  Chori- 
zontes  in  separating  the  authorship  of  the  poems,  ne- 
vertheless freely  condemn  particular  jiassages.  I  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  various  passages,  of  which  the 
genuineness  is  fair  matter  for  discussion.  But  I  con- 
fess that  I  find  such  grounds  of  excision,  as  those  com- 
monly alleged  by  critics  recommending  it,  very  inde- 
terminate, and  of  a  nature  to  leave  it  doubtful  where 
their  operation  is  to  stop.  They  generally  involve  ar- 
bitrary assumptions  either  of  construction  or  of  history, 
or  the  application  of  a  more  rigid  and  literal  rule  of 
consistency  than  poetry  either  requires  or  can  endure, 
or  else  the  capital  error,  as  I  cannot  but  consider  it, 
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of  bringing  Homer  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  later  and 
inferior  traditions.     And  there  is  a  want  of  common 
principles,  a  general  insecurity  of  standing  ground,  and 
an  appearance  of  reforming  Homer  not  according  to 
any  acknowledged  laws  of  criticism,  but  according  to 
the  humour  of  each  accomplished  and  ingenious  man  : 
which,  in  a  matter  of  this  weight,  is  no  sufficient  gua- 
rantee.    I  therefore  follow  in  the  line  of  those,  whose 
recommendation  is  to  draw  every  thing  we  can  out  of 
the  present  text;  and  to  see  how  far  its  contents  may 
constitute  a  substantive  and  consistent  whole,  in  the 
various  branches  of  information  to  wliich  they  refer. 
When  we  have  carried  this  process  as  far  as  it  will 
bear,  we  may  find,  first  that  many  or  some  of  the  seem- 
ing discordancies  are  really  embraced  within  a  com})re- 
hensive   general   harmony,  and   secondly   that   with   a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  that  harmony  we  may 
ourselves  be  in  a  condition  at  least  of  less  incapacity  to 
pronounce  what  is  Homeric  and  what  is  not.    I  will  only 
say  that  were  I  to  venture  into  this  field  of  criticism,  I 
should  be  governed  less  than  is  usual  by  discrepancies 
of  fact   often  very  hastily  assumed  ;   and  much  more 
than  is  usual  by  any  violence  done  to  the  finer  analogies 
of  which  Homer  is  so  full,  and  by  departures  from  his 
regular  modes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  representation. 

Sect.  6. — The  Place  and  Authoritij  of  Homer  in  His- 
torical Inquiry. 

The  principal  and  final  purpose,  which  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent in  the  most  distinct  manner  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  is  that  of  securing  for  the  Homeric  traditions, 
estimated  according  to  the  effect  of  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations, a  just  measure  of  relative  as  well  as  abso- 
lute appreciation. 
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It  appears  to  iiio  tliat  there  lias  prevailed  in  this 
respect  a  wide-spread  and  long-continued  error,  assum- 
ing various  forms,  and  affecting  in  very  different  degrees, 
>vitliout  doubt,  the  i)ractice  of  different  writers,  but  so 
extended  and  so  rooted,  as  at  this  stage  in  the  progress 
of  criticism  to  require  formal  challenge.  I  mean,  that 
it  is  an  error  to  regard  and  acce})t  all  ancient  traditions, 
relating  to  the  ])eriods  that  precede  regular  historic 
annals,  as  of  equal  value,  or  not  to  discriminate  their 
several  values  with  adequate  care.  Above  all,  I  strongly 
contend  that  we  should  assign  to  the  Homeric  evi- 
dence a  primary  rank  upon  all  the  subjects  which  it 
touches,  and  that  we  should  make  it  a  rule  to  reduce 
all  other  literary  testimony,  because  of  later  origin,  to 
a  subordinate  and  subsidiary  position. 

Mere  rumours  or  stories  of  the  pre-historic  times 
are  not,  as  such,  entitled  to  be  called  traditions.  A 
story  of  this  kind,  say  in  Apollodorus,  may  indeed  by 
bare  possibility  be  older  than  any  thing  in  Homer ;  but 
if  it  comes  to  us  without  the  projier  and  visible  criteria 
of  age,  it  has  no  claim  upon  our  assent  as  a  truthful 
record  of  the  time  to  which  it  purports  to  refer.  Tra- 
ditions of  this  class  only  grow  to  be  such,  as  a  general 
rule,  for  us,  at  the  time  when  they  take  a  positive  form 
in  the  work  of  some  author,  who  thus  becomes,  as  far 
as  his  time  and  circumstances  permit,  a  witness  to 
them.  It  is  only  from  thenceforward,  that  their  faith- 
ful derivation  and  transmission  can  be  relied  on  as  in 
any  degree  probable. 

Again,  I  cast  aside  statements  with  respect  to  wdiich 
the  poet,  being  carried  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  ordi- 
nary experience,  must,  on  that  account,  not  be  pre- 
sumed to  speak  historically ;  yet  even  here,  if  he  is 
speaking  of  matters  which  were  in  general  belief,  he  is 
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a  witness  of  tlie  first  class  with  respect  to  that  belief, 
which  is  itself  in  another  sense  a  matter  of  history ; 
and  here  also  those,  who  have  followed  him  at  a  re- 
mote date,  are  witnesses  of  a  lower  order. 

Or  there  may  be  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  stub- 
born facts  of  geography,  where  the  laws  of  evidence 
compel  us  rudely  to  thrust  aside  the  declaration  of  the 
bard ;  or  cases  M'here  his  mode  of  handling  his  mate- 
rials affords  in  itself  a  proof  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
speak  historically,  but,  in  the  phrase  of  Aristotle,  e/c- 
7r\t]KTiKU)?,  or  for  poetic  effect. 

Or  again,  it  is  conceivable,  though  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  happened,  that  Homeric  testimony  might 
come  into  conflict,  not  with  mere  counter-assertion,  but 
with  those  forms  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  are 
sometimes  conclusively  elicited  by  reasoning  from  posi- 
tive data  of  architecture,  language,  and  ethnology.  I 
claim  for  Homer  no  exemption  from  the  more  cogent 
authority  which  may  attach  to  reasoning  of  this  kind. 

Clearing  the  question  of  these  incumbrances,  I  wish 
to  submit  to  the  suffrages  of  those,  who  may  be  more 
competent  than  myself  to  estimate  both  the  proposition 
and  the  proof,  the  following  thesis :  that,  in  regard  to 
the  religion,  history,  ethnology,  polity,  and  life  at  large 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  times,  the  authority  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  standing  far  above  that  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  later  literary  traditions  in  any  of  their 
forms,  ought  never  to  be  treated  as  homogeneous  with 
them,  but  should  usually,  in  the  first  instance,  be  han- 
dled by  itself,  and  the  testimony  of  later  writers  should, 
in  general,  be  handled  in  subordination  to  it,  and 
should  be  tried  by  it,  as  by  a  touchstone,  on  all  the 
subjects  which  it  embraces. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Homer  is  older  by  some 
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gvncratioiis  than  Ilosiod,  by  many  tlian  tlie  authors  of 
tlic  Cyclical  Poems ;  and  oklcr  by  many  centuries  than 
the  general  mass  of  our  authorities  on  Greek  antiquity, 
beginning  \vith  ^scbylus  and  Herodotus,  and  coming 
down  to  Dionvsius  of  Ilalicarnassus,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Strabo,  iElian,  Pausanias,  Diogenes  Laertius.  Nor  is 
it  by  time  alone,  that  his  superior  proximity  and  weight 
are  to  be  measured.  Of  all  the  ages  that  have  passed 
since  ITomcr,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  not  one  has 
produced  a  more  acute,  accurate,  and  comprehensive 
observer.  But,  above  all,  writing  of  the  heroic  time, 
he,  and  he  alone,  writes  like  one  who,  as  from  internal 
evidence  we  may  confidently  assert,  stood  within  its 
precinct,  and  was  imbued  from  head  to  foot  with  its 
spirit  and  its  associations. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible,  that  in  one  particular 
or  another,  Homer  may  be  in  error,  and  the  later  tra- 
dition, it  is  also  just  possible,  may  be  correct.  But  so, 
also,  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice may  be  erroneous,  while  by  chance  the  merest 
liearsay  may  be  true.  This  does  not  divert  men  from 
a  careful  classification  of  evidence  according  to  its  pre- 
sumptive value,  where  they  have  purposes  of  utility, 
according  to  the  common  and  limited  sense  of  the 
term,  in  their  view.  In  regard  to  the  early  Greek 
history,  the  practice  has  often  been  otherwise ;  partly 
in  the  works  of  scholars,  and  yet  more,  as  we  might 
expect,  in  the  more  popular  forms  of  tuition.  It  has 
been  to  lump  together  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  tra- 
ditions embodied  in  the  literature  of  a  thousand  years. 
All  that  the  sport  of  fancy  and  imagination  had  con- 
ceived— all  that  national,  or  local,  or  personal  vanity 
had  suggested — all  that  motives  of  policy  had  forged 
in  history  or  religion — or  so  much  of  this  aggregate  as 
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time  has  spared  to  iis,  has  been  treated  without  any 
systematic  recognition  of  the  different  vaUie  of  differ- 
ent orders  of  tradition.  I  admit  that  it  is  towards  the 
close  of  the  Greek  literature  that  we  find  the  principal 
professed  inquirers  into  antiquity;  and  their  aim  and 
method  may  have  redressed,  in  great  part,  any  ine- 
quality between  themselves  and  writers  of  the  time  of 
Tliucydides  or  Plato.  But  nothing  can  cancel,  nothing, 
it  might  almost  be  said,  can  narrow,  the  enormous  in- 
terval, in  point  of  authority,  between  Homer,  who  sang 
in  the  heroic  age,  and  those  who  not  only  collected 
their  materials,  but  formed  their  thoughts,  after  it  was 
closed,  and  after  its  floating  reminiscences  had  become 
subject  to  the  incessant  action  of  falsifying  processes. 

For  a  length  of  time  the  temper  of  our  ancient  his- 
tories was  one  of  unquestioning  reception.  But  where 
much  was  self-contradictory,  all  could  not  be  believed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
those  writers  who  were  full  and  systematic,  should  be 
preferred,  rather  than  that  the  labour  should  be  under- 
gone of  gathering  gold  in  grains  from  the  pages  of 
Homer,  of  carefully  collecting  facts  and  presumptions 
singly  from  the  text,  and  then  again  estimating  the 
amount  and  effect  of  their  bearings  upon  one  another. 
Hence  the  Catalogues  of  Apollodorus,  or  i\\Q  downright 
assertions  of  Scholiasts,  have  been  allowed  to  give  form 
to  our  early  histories  of  Greece  ;  and  the  authentic, 
but  usually  slighter  notices  of  Homer,  have  received 
little  attention,  except  where,  in  some  detail  or  other, 
they  might  suit  the  argument  which  each  particular 
writer  happened  to  have  in  hand.  Again,  because 
Herodotus  was  by  profession  an  historian  and  nothing 
else  (at  least,  I"  can  discern  no  better  reason),  more 
importance  seems  to  be  attached  to  his  notices  of  i)rior 
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ao'cs  tlmn  to  the  less  formally  presented  notices  of 
Homer,  uho,  according  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
himself,  ])rcceded  liini  by  four  hundred  years.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  remark  to  imply  that  Herodotus  and 
Homer  are  jjarticularly  at  variance  with  one  another, 
but  only  to  illustrate  Mhat  seems  to  me  a  prevailing 
source  of  error. 

In  general,  Avherc  the  traditions  reported  by  the 
later  writers  are  preferred  to  those  of  Homer,  it  is  per- 
haps because,  although  they  may  conflict  with  ])robabi- 
lity  as  well  as  with  one  another  in  an  infinity  of  points, 
yet  they  are  in  themselves  more  systematic  and  complete. 
They  represent  to  us  for  the  most  part  pasticcios  arbitra- 
rily made  up  of  materials  of  unequal  value,  but  yet  made 
up  into  wholes ;  whereas,  the  evidence  which  he  supplies 
is  original  though  it  is  fragmentary.  Had  he  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  continuous  succession  of  authors,  we  should, 
no  doubt,  do  wisely  in  consenting  to  view  the  subjects 
of  fact,  with  which  he  dealt,  mainly  as  they  were  viewed 
by  those  who  trod  in  his  steps.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  separated  from  him  by  a  gulf  both  wide 
and  deep ;  over  which  his  compositions  floated,  in 
despite  of  diflftculties  so  great  that  many  have  deemed 
them  positively  insurmountable,  only  by  their  extraor- 
dinary buoyancy. 

It  is  in  the  Cyclic  poems  that  we  should  naturally 
seek  for  materials  to  enlarge,  expound,  or  correct 
Homer.  But  there  is  not  a  line  or  a  notice  remaining 
of  any  one  of  them,  which  would  justify  our  assigning 
to  them  any  historical  authority  sufficient  to  qualify 
them  for  such  a  purpose.  Their  reputed  authors,  from 
Arctinus  downwards,  all  belong  to  periods  within  the 
dates  of  the  Olympiads".     They  all  bear  marks  of  hav- 

"  Mure,  ii.  282. 
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ing  been  written  to  fill  the  gaps  which  Homer  had  left 
unoccupied,  and  so  to  enter  into  a  partnership,  if  not 
with  his  fame,  yet  with  his  popularity ;  with  the  popu- 
larity, of  which  his  works,  as  we  can  well  judge  from 
more  recent  experience,  would  be  sure  to  shed  some 
portion  upon  all  compositions  ostensibly  allied  with 
them,  and  which  then,  as  now,  presented  the  most  co- 
p-ent  inducements  to  imitators  who  had  their  livelihood 

o 

to  seek  by  means  of  their  Muse. 

Homer,  without  doubt,  gave  an  immense  addition  of 
celebrity  and  vogue  to  the  subject  of  the  Trojan  war, 
much  as  Boiardo  and  Ariosto  did  to  the  whole  circle  of 
the  romances  of  which  Orlando  is  the  centre.  One  of 
these  poems,  the  'IX/ou  He^o-i?,  is  a  simple  expansion, 
as  Mure  has  observed^  of  the  third  lay  of  Demodocus 
in  the  Eighth  Odyssey  y.  They  seem  to  bear  the  mark 
of  being,  not  composed  first-hand  from  actions  of  men, 
but  from  a  stock  of  compositions  in  which  heroic  ac- 
tions had  already  been  enshrined  ;  so  little  do  they 
appear  to  have  been  stamped  with  the  individuality 
wdiich  denotes  original  design.  And  accordingly  the 
usual  manner  of  quoting  them  is  not  as  the  certain 
works  of  a  given  person,  but  the  form  of  citation  is  (6 
yna^a'S  Ty]v  /umcpav  ^IXidSa,  6  Troi/ja-ag  to.  J^virpia  eV?/),  the 
writer  of  the  little  Iliad,  the  composer  of  the  Cyprian 
Songs,  and  the  like.  Heyne^  holds  even  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Cyclic  jioems  to  have  been  at  least  a 
century  after  the  date  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  whose  name  can  never  be  men- 
tioned without  a  grateful  recognition  of  his  merits  and 
services,  supplies,  in  the  early  part  of  his  Fasti  Helle- 
nici,  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  sifting  of  early 

^  Mure,  ii.  286.  y  Od.  viii.  499.  z  Exc.  i.  ad  yEn.  ii. 
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(Jrcck  liistory.  Jkit  he  iiowlioic  acknowleilges,  or  a])- 
pi-oaclies  (I  believe)  to  the  acknowledgiiicnt  of  the 
rule,  that  for  the  heroic  age  the  authority  of  Homer 
stands  alone  in  kind.  In  the  Fasti  llellenici  many 
statements,  dating  long  after  Homer,  are  delivered  as  if 
of  equal  autliority  with  his  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
that  age  ;  and  ]\Ir.  Clinton  seems  to  have  been  led  into 
a  snare,  to  which  his  duty  as  a  chronologer  probably 
exposed  him,  in  assuming  that  history  and  chronology 
may  be  expected  to  begin  together ;  an  assum])tion,  I 
apprehend,  not  supported  by  i)robability.  JVIr.Mitford 
has  admirably  pointed  out  the  importance  of  veracity 
to  Homer's  function,  and  to  his  fame  as  a  ])oet,  at  a 
time  when  a  poet  could  be  the  only  historian^  the 
probabiUty  and  singular  consistency  of  his  scattered 
anecdotes,  and  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
clearness  of  his  history,  and  the  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty which  follow  after  him,  and  continue  until  the 
historic  age  begins ;  nor  does  he  scruple  to  declare 
that  'for  these  early  ages  Homer  is  our  best  guide V 
But  even  this  is  still  short  of  my  desire,  which  is  not 
merely  to  recognise  him  as  priimis  inter  pares,  but  to 
treat  his  testimony  as  ])aramount,  and  as  constituting  a 
class  by  itself,  with  which  no  other  literary  testimony 
can  com})ete.  And  so  once  more  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his 
able  work  on  the  Pelasgi,  assigns  no  s})ecial  office,  I 
miglit  perhaps  say  no  peculiar  weight,  to  the  Homeric 
testimony. 

But  I  am  glad  to  shelter  myself  under  the  authority 
afforded  me  by  the  i)ractice  of  Buttmann,  Mho,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  admirable  Lexilogus,  declares  his  rule  of 
philological  investigation  in  Homer  to  be  this :  to  take, 

^  Hist,  of  Greece,  chap.  i.  sect.  iv.  p.  62.    4to. 

^  Ibid.  sect.  iii.  p.  47.  | 
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first,  the  evidence  of  the  text  itself  in  its  several  parts ; 
secondly,  that  of  the  succeeding  epic  poetry,  and  along 
with  this  the  testimony  of  the  prime  after-ages  of 
Greek  literature  ;  thirdly,  grammatical  tradition. 

And  yet  the  extensive  contrariety  between  the  old 
and  the  new  is  admitted.  'The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,' 
says  Mr.GroteS  'and  the  remaining  Hesiodic  fragments, 
exhibit  but  too  frequently  a  ho])eless  diversity,  when 
confronted  with  tlie  narratives  of  the  logographers.' 
And  the  author  of  the  Minos'^  cleared  away  the  fabulous 
and  defaming  accounts  of  that  sovereign,  to  return  to 
the  representations  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod  ;  kuItoi  ye 

iriOaviirepol  eicriv  r]  criifxiravre^  ol  Tpayip^OTroio),  wv  <tv  aKOvwv 

raura  Xeyei?.  The  great  ancient  writers,  indeed,  seem 
never  to  have  questioned  the  authority  of  Homer  as  a 
witness ;  nor  could  any  one  wish  to  see  him  enthroned 
at  a  greater  elevation  than  that  assigned  to  him  as  late 
as  in  the  pages  of  Strabo.  Virgil  systematically  made 
light  of  him,  but  he  was  in  a  manner  compelled  by  his 
subject  to  make  light  of  historical  veracity  altogether. 

Historical  scepticism,  which  has  come  of  late  years 
into  possession  of  the  ground,  has  not  redressed,  as 
affecting  Homer,  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  by 
historical  credulity.  We  once  exalted  into  history  the 
general  mass  of  traditions  relating  to  the  ages  which 
next  preceded  those  of  continuous  historic  records  ;  Ave 
now  again  decline  the  labour  of  discrimination,  and 
reduce  them  all  alike  into  legend.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Grote  must  carry  great  weight  in  any  question  of 
Greek  research  :  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
force  and  aptitude  of  his  poAverful  mind  have  been  as 
successfully  aj)])lied   to  the  Homeric  as  to  the  later 

c  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  146  ;  chap.  vi.  Iiitrod. 
d  Miiios,  1 2,  in  Plato's  Works. 
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])erio(ls.  Ilo  prosonts  iis,  iiu^ccd,  Avitli  even  more 
goodlv  and  copious  rataloguos  tlian  liistoriaus  are  wont 
of  J'^olids,  of  Pelo])i(ls,  of  rnlino-  families  in  every  corner 
of  Greece,  and  from  the  earliest  times;  but  he,  too, 
fixes  a  chronological  point  ior  the  commencement  of 
liistory,  namely,  the  first  recorded  Olympiad »'.  ITc 
seems  to  think  that  the  trustworthy  chronology  of 
Greece  begins  befcrj  its  real  history.  He  declines  to 
take  his  start  from  disinterred  Pelasgi*^;  he  conceives 
that  we  have  no  other  authority  for  the  existence  of 
Troy  than  we  have  for  the  thcogonic  revolutions^;  the 
immense  array  of  early  names  that  he  presents  are 
offered  as  names  purely  legendary.  He  will  not  at- 
tempt to  determine  how  much  or  how  little  of  history 
these  legends  may  contain  ;  he  will  not  exhibit  a  pic- 
ture from  behind  the  curtain,  because,  as  he  forcibly 
says,  the  curtain  is  the  picture,  and  cannot  by  any  in- 
genuity bo  withdrawn''.  He  deals  in  the  main  alike 
with  Homer,  Hesiod,  the  tragedians  and  minor  Greek 
poets,  the  scattered  notices  of  the  historians,  of  the 
antiquarian  writers  near  the  Christian  era,  and  of  the 
Scholiasts,  Of  course,  therefore,  he  cannot  be  exi)ected 
to  rectify  the  fault,  if  such  there  has  been,  in  regard  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  poems  of  Homer, 

I  may,  however,  observe  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  extremes  appear  to  meet.  Attempts  to  winnow 
the  legendary  lore,  and  to  separate  the  historic  or  pri- 
mitive kernel  from  the  husk,  were  clearing  the  stage 
of  a  multitude  of  mythical  personages  unknown  to  the 
earliest  tradition  ;  all  of  whom  now  are  ushered  in  once 

e  Preface,  p.  xi.  Quarterly   Ke\aew   July,  (1856) 

f  Ibid.  p.  xii.  treats   this   renunciatiou   as    one 

g  Yol.  i.  p.  2.  of  Mr.  Grote's    main    titles    to 

'»  An  accomplished  critic  in  the  praise. 
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more ;  they  are,  indeed,  labelled  as  unhistorical ;  but 
they  are  again  mixed  up  wholesale  with  those,  from 
whose  company  critical  observation  had  expelled  them. 
In  thus  reimparting  a  promiscuous  character  to  the  first 
scenes  of  Grecian  liistory,  we  seem  to  effect  a  retro- 
gressive and  not  a  progressive  operation.  At  any  rate 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  issue  raised  embraces 
the  question,  whether  the  personality  of  Achilles  and 
A.gamemnon  has  no  better  root  in  history  than  that  of 
Pelasgus,  of  Prometheus,  or  of  Hellen.  And  again, 
ivhether  all  these,  being  equal  to  one  another,  are  like- 
wise equal,  and  no  more  than  equal,  in  credit  to  Ceres, 
Bacchus,  or  Apollo.  As  to  all  alike,  what  proportion 
3f  truth  there  may  be  in  the  legend,  or  Avhether  any, 
■  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  useless  to  inquire ' ;' 
ill  alike  belong  to  a  region,  essentially  mythical,  nei- 
ther approachable  by  the  critic,  nor  measurable  by  the 
^hronologer. 

If  the  opinions  which  have  been  here  expressed  are 
n  any  degree  correct,  we  must  endeavour  to  recover 
is  substantial  personages,  and  to  bring  within  the  grasp 
)f  flesh  and  blood  some  of  those  pictures,  and  even  of 
;hose  persons,  whom  Mr.  Grote  has  dismissed  to  the 
and  of  Shadow  and  of  Dream. 

In  this  view,  the  earliest  Greek  history  should  be 
bunded  on  the  text  of  Homer,  and  not  merely  on  its 
urface,  but  on  its  depths.  Not  only  its  more  broad 
md  obvious  statements  should  be  registered,  but  we 
hould  search  and  ransack  all  those  slighter  indications, 
usfffestions,  and  sources  of  inference,  in  which  it  is  so 
extraordinarily  rich ;  and  compel  it,  as  it  were,  to  yield 
ip  its  treasures.  We  cannot,  indeed,  like  the  zoologist, 
ay  the  very  words.  Give  me  the  bone,  and  I  will  dis- 
i  Grote's  Hist.,  vol.  i.  pp.  58,  9,  72. 
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inter  tlic  animal ;  yet  so  accurately  was  the  mind  of 
Homer  constructed,  that  \vo  may  come  nearer  to  this 
certainty  in  dealing  with  him,  than  M'ith  any  other  child 
of  man.  The  later  and  inferior  evidence  should  be  dif- 
ferently handled,  and  should  not  be  viewed  as  intrin- 
sically authoritative.  But  that  portion  of  it,  which  fills 
up  the  gaps  or  confirms  the  suggestions  of  Homer,  be- 
comes thereby  entitled  to  something  of  historic  rank. 
Again,  widely  extended  and  uniformly  continued  tra- 
ditions may  amount  to  proof  of  notoriety,  and  may,  not 
by  their  individual  credit,  but  by  their  concurrence, 
supply  us  with  standing  ground  of  tolerable  firmness. 
Beyond  all  this  we  may  proceed,  and  may  present  to 
view,  where  for  any  cause  it  seems  desirable,  even  ill- 
supported  legends,  but  always  as  such,  with  fair  notice 
of  any  circumstances  which  may  tend  to  fix  their  credit 
or  discredit,  and  with  a  line  sufficiently  marked  be- 
tween these  and  the  recitals  which  rest  upon  Homeric 
authority.  Thus,  the  general  rule  would  be  to  begin 
with  Homer :  a  Jove  prhicipium.  We  should  plant 
his  statements  each  in  their  place,  as  so  many  founda- 
tion stones.  While  he  leads  us  by  the  hand,  we  should 
tread  with  comparative  confidence;  when  we  quit  his 
guidance,  we  should  proceed  with  caution,  with  mis- 
trust, with  a  tone  no  higher  than  that  of  speculation 
and  avowed  conjecture. 

In  many  instances,  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples will  require  the  rudiments  of  early  Greek  history 
to  be  recast.  In  illustration  of  this  statement,  I  will 
refer  to  a  legend,  which  has  heretofore  been  popularly 
assumed  as  in  a  great  degree  the  ethnological  starting 
point  of  Greek  history. 

The  current  ideas  respecting  the  distribution  of  the 
Greek   races   are   founded   upon   the   supposition   that 
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there  was  a  certain  Hellen,  and  that  he  had  three  sons, 
Dorus,  Mollis,  and  Xuthus,  the  last  of  whom  died  and 
left  behind  him  two  sons,  Ion  and  Achaeus.  This  Hel- 
len was  (so  runs  the  story)  the  son  of  Deucalion,  and 
Deucalion  was  the  son  of  Prometheus,  and  the  husband 
of  Pyrrha,  who  again  was  the  daughter  of  Epimetheus 
and  of  Pandora,  the  first-made  woman.  From  the 
agency  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  the  human  race  took 
a  new  commencement  after  the  Deluge.  The  nation  at 
large  were  called  Hellenes,  after  Hellen ;  and  from  his 
two  surviving  sons,  and  his  grandsons  Ion  and  Achgeus, 
were  named  the  four  great  branches  of  the  common 
stem.  Such  is  the  legend  as  it  stands  in  Apollodorus^^ ; 
and  that  part  of  it  which  describes  Hellen  and  his  three 
sons,  but  no  more,  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Hesiod, 
quoted  by  Tzetzes  on  Lycophron  1.  - 

It  is  obvious  that  any  one,  setting  about  the  inven- 
tion of  a  story  with  the  compound  purpose,  first,  of 
uniting  the  Greeks  in  a  common  bond  of  race  ;  secondly, 
of  referring  them  to  a  common  country  as  their  cradle  ; 
and,  thirdly,  of  carrying  up  their  origin  to  an  extreme 
antiquity,  could  hardly  have  done  better  than  invent 
this  tale.  And  that,  which  might  have  been  done  at  a 
stroke  by  an  individual  mind,  was  done  no  less  effectually 
by  the  common  thought  and  wish  of  the  Greek  people 
moulding  itself  by  degrees  into  tradition.  The  tale  has  a 
symmetry  about  it,  most  suggestive  of  design  and  inven- 
tion. How  clearly  it  connects  all  the  celebrated  families 
or  groups  of  the  Greek  nation  ;  with  what  accuracy  it 
fixes  their  relation  to  the  common  stem  ;  and  with  how 
much  impartial  consideration  for  the  self-love  of  every 
one  among  them,  and  for  their  several  shares  of  fame. 

Not  only  in  general,  but  even  in  detail,  we  may 

^  I.  vii.  2  and  3.  I  Hcs.  Fragm.  xxviii  from  Tzetzes  ad  Lye.  284. 
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Match  the  gnulual  tbnnation  of  this  tradition  a(hi])tiiig 
itself  to  the  state  of  Greece.  In  Homer  we  find  no 
Hellenes  greatly  distinguished,  except  iEolids  and 
Achocans,  This  is  the  first  stage.  But  when  the 
Dorians  attain  to  power"\  they  claim  a  share  in  tlio 
past  answerable  to  their  predominance  in  the  present : 
and  they  receive  accordingly  the  first  place  in  the 
genealogy  as  it  stands  in  Hesiod,  where  Dorus  is  the 
first-named  amono:  the  three  sons  of  Hellen.  The 
Acha\ans,  now  in  depression,  do  not  appear  as  Hellenes 
at  all.  But  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  lonians  of 
Athens,  becoming  powerful,  desire  to  be  also  famous : 
therefore  room  must  be  made  for  them :  and  the 
Achseans  too  by  their  local  intermixture  with  the  same 
race,  and  their  political  sympathy  with  Athens,  once 
more  come  to  bo  entitled  to  notice :  Xuthus  accord- 
ingly, in  the  final  form  of  the  tradition  is  provided 
with  two  sons.  Ion  and  Achseus,  and  now  all  the  four 
branches  have  each  their  respective  place. 

This  tradition,  however,  is  neither  in  whole  nor  in 
2)art  sustained  by  Homer,  and  can  by  no  effort  be  made 
to  fit  into  Homer;  to  say  nothing  of  its  containing 
within  itself  much  incongruity.  If  we  exclude  Xuthus, 
as  a  mere  mute,  it  gives  us  five  persons  as  the  epony- 
mists  of  five  races,  the  four  last  included  in  the  first. 
But  of  the  five  persons  thus  placed  upon  the  stage. 
Homer  gives  us  but  one ;  that  one,  /Eolus,  has  no  race 
or  tribe,  but  only  two  or  three  lines  of  descendants 
named  after  him.  Again,  the  two  or  three  children  of 
^Eolus  in  Homer  become  five  in  Hesiod,  twelve  in 
Apollodorus,  and  by  additions  from  other  writers  reach 
a  respectable  total  of  seventeen".     Thus  as  to  persons, 

m  Hennanii,  Griech.  Staats-Altlierthura,  Sect.  8. 
n  See  the  list  in  Clinton,  F.  H.  Vol.  I.,  p.  46,  note. 
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Homer  has  indeed  an  ^olus,  but  he  has  no  Hellen,  no 
Dorus,  no  Ion,  no  Achseus.  Now  as  to  races.  He 
mentions,  without  doubt,  Hellenes,  Achseans,  Dorians, 
lonians ;  but  affords  hardly  any  means  of  identifying 
Dorians  with  Hellenes,  and  as  to  lonians,  supplies 
pretty  strong-  presumptions  that  they  were  not  Hel- 
lenic". Nor  does  he  establish  any  relation  whatever 
between  any  of  the  four  races  and  any  common  an- 
cestor or  eponymist.  Again,  the  Deucalion  of  this 
legend  is  two  generations  before  its  yEolus ;  but  the 
Deucalion  of  Homer,  who  may  be  reckoned  as  three 
generations  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  is  also  three  gene- 
rations later  than  his  J^^olus.  In  fact,  this  legend  of 
Hellen  and  his  family  is  like  an  ugly  and  flimsy,  but 
formal,  modern  house,  built  by  the  sacrilegious  collec- 
tion of  the  fragments  of  a  noble  ruin. 

It  may  be  thought  dangerous,  however,  in  setting 
up  the  authority  of  Homer,  to  pull  down  that  of 
Hesiod,  who  comes  nearest  to  him.  But,  firstly, 
Hesiod  is  only  responsible  for  so  much  of  the  legend 
as  connects  two  persons  named  yEolus  and  Dorus  with 
Hellen  as  their  source ;  which  is  at  any  rate  no  more 
than  a  poetical  dress  given  to  an  hypothesis  substan- 
tially not  in  conflict  with  the  Homeric  traditions. 
Secondly,  as  respects  literal  truth,  the  name  Hellen  at 
once  bears  the  strongest  evidence  against  its  own  pre- 
tensions to  an  historical  cliaracter  such  as  that  assigned 
to  it,  because  its  etymology  refers  it  to  the  territorial 
name  'EXXa?,  and  through  this  to  the  national  name 
"EXXoii\  Lastly,  the  essential  difference  in  point  of 
authority  lies  between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  not  be- 
tween Homer  together  M'itli  Hesiod  on  the  one  side, 
and  those  who  came  after  Hesiod  on  the  other. 
Homer  was  fully  within  the  sphere  and  spirit  of  the 

"  tSee  iuf.  II.  Sect.  2.  P  Murc^  Lit.  Greece^  vol.  i.^  p.  39,  n. 
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heroic  age;  Ilesiod  was  as  ])lainly  outside  it.  He  is 
a]>iiarcntly  separated  from  the  mighty  master  by  a  coii- 
siilerable  term,  even  as  measured  in  years.  That  term 
it  wouUl  be  difficult  to  define  by  any  given  number ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  even  when  defined  it  would 
convey  an  utterly  inadequate  idea  of  the  interval  of 
poetic  and  personal  diflerence,  and  of  moral  and  social 
change,  between  Ilesiod  and  Homer.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  this  or  that  variation,  for  it  belongs  to  the 
whole  order  of  ideas ;  all  the  elements  of  thought,  the 
whole  tone  of  the  picture,  the  atmosphere  in  which 
persons  and  objects  are  seen,  are  essentially  modified. 

I  venture  one  remark,  however,  upon  Ilesiod's  very 
beautiful  account  of  the  Ages.  None  can  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  order  m  which  he  places  them.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Golden,  he  comes  next  to  the  Silver 
age,  and  then  to  Brass.  But,  instead  of  descending 
forthwith  the  fourth  and  last  step  to  the  Iron  age, 
he  very  singularly  retraces  his  steps,  and  breaks  the 
downward  chain  by  an  age  of  heroes,  of  whom  he  says 
that  it  was 

biKaiorepov  Koi  apeiov, 
avhpQiv  i]pu)U)i>  dilov  yivoi,  ol  KoKiovrai 
i]p.iOtot.  Ttporipr]  yepea  Kar  aTitLpova  yalav^. 

These,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  were  the  men,  partly  slain 
in  the  Theban  and  Trojan  wars,  partly  translated  by 
Jupiter  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  islands  of  the 
blest.  After  this,  the  scale  drops,  at  once,  to  the  lowest 
point,  the  Iron  age,  the  age  without  either  NeVecrt?  or 
AiSw9,  the  age  of  sheer  wickedness  and  corruption. 

This  very  curious  turn  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Hesiodic  Ages,  and  especially  the  insertion,  in  a  regu- 
lar figurative  series  taken  from  the  metals,  of  a  com- 
pletely heterogeneous  passage,  calls  for  explanation ; 

q  Hes.  Op.  157. 
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and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  passage  should  be 
construed  as  disclosing  to  us  that  brilliant  halo,  which 
the  Homeric  poems  had  cast  over  an  age  still  recent,  so 
as  not  only  to  hold  it  above  the  one  that  followed,  but 
also  to  raise  it  even  above  that  which  had  preceded  it ; 
above  the  age  of  Bellerophon,  of  Tantalus,  of  Sisyphus, 
of  Minos,  and  even  of  Hercules.  The  splendour  of  the 
fame  of  heroes  really  depended  on  the  Bard.  The  great 
Bard  of  Greece  had  lifted  Achilles  and  Ulysses  to  a 
height  surpassing  that  of  the  older  Heroes,  who  re- 
mained unsung  by  him ;  and  he  had  promised  Mene- 
laus,  in  the  Fourth  Odyssey'*,  that  very  seat  in  the 
regions  of  the  blest,  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  by 
Hesiod.  While  the  apparent  poetic  solecism  of  this 
passage  is  thus  accounted  for,  it  becomes,  at  once,  both 
an  emphatic  testimony  to  the  immense  power  exercised 
by  the  verse  of  Homer,  and  a  distinct  declaration  by 
Hesiod  of  the  wide  social  interval,  by  which  he  was 
himself  separated  from  the  heroic  period;  a  declaration 
entirely  accordant  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
poems  of  Hesiod  generally,  and  amounting  by  implica- 
tion to  the  double  statement  from  this  poet,  that  Homer 
belonged  to  the  heroic  age,  and  that  he  himself  did  not 
belong  to  it. 

The  tradition  of  Hellen  and  his  sons,  then,  exhibits 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  must  take  our  choice  be- 
tween the  testimony  of  Homer,  and  what  are  aj^parently 
the  inventions  of  the  later  Greeks. 

Another  of  these  cases,  which  will  be  my  second  and 
last  illustration,  relates  to  Helen  of  Troy. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  this  celebrated 
character  is  to  be  regarded  as  historical  or  fictitious. 
A  writer  of  no  less  judgment  and  authority  than  the 

r  Od.  iv.  561-9. 
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Bishop  of  St.  David's,  adopts  the  latter  alternative,  upon 
various  grounds.  The  strongest  among  them  all,  in  his 
view,  is,  that  '  in  the  abduction  of  Helen,  Paris  only 
repeats  an  exploit,  also  attributed  to  Theseus  ^'  This 
exploit,  the  Bishop  thinks,  was  known  to  Homer,  as 
he  introduces  iEthra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  in  the 
company  of  Helen  at  Troy.  And  other  writers  have 
further  develo]>ed  these  ideas,  by  finding  absurdity  in 
the  Homeric  tale  of  Helen,  on  the  ground  that  she 
must  have  been  eighty  years  old  when  the  supposed 
abduction  by  Paris  took  place. 

Now,  the  basis  of  these  statements  entirely  depends 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  later  traditions  are  en- 
titled to  be  treated  either  as  upon  a  par,  or,  at  any 
rate,  as  homogeneous  with  those  of  Homer.  The  tra- 
dition which  assigns  a  rape  of  Helen  to  Theseus,  is 
only  available  to  discredit  the  tale  of  Homer,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  rests  upon  authority  like  that  of 
Homer.  But  if  it  was  a  late  invention,  then  it  is 
more  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  witness  to  the  fame 
of  the  Homeric  personages,  and  the  anxiety  of  Attica 
to  give  her  hero  the  advantage  of  similar  embellish- 
ments, than  as  an  original  tradition  which  Homer 
copied,  or  as  a  twin  report  with  that  which  he  has 
handed  down. 

The  tradition  of  the  rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus*  as  a  tale  current  among  the 
Athenians.  He  testifies  apparently  to  the  fact,  that 
the  Deceleans  of  Attica  enjoyed  certain  immunities  in 
Sparta,  and  were  spared  by  the  Lacedaemonian  forces 
M'hen  they  invaded  Attica;  which  was  ascribed  by  the 
Athenians  to  their  having  assisted  in  the  recovery  of 
Helen  from  Theseus,  by  pointing  out  to  the  Tyndarida? 
s  Bp.  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Greece,  chap,  v,  t  Herod,  ix.  73. 
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the  place  of  her  concealment.  Herodotus,  however, 
does  not  affirm  the  cause  stated  by  the  Athenians, 
nor  the  abduction  by  Theseus,  which  afterwards  be- 
came, or  had  even  then  become,  an  established  tradi- 
tion. Isocrates"  handles  it  without  miso-ivinir,  and  it 
is  methodized  in  Plutarch,  with  a  multitude  of  other 
particulars,  our  acceptance  of  which  absolutely  requires 
the  rejection  of  Homer's  historical  authority. 

And  so  again  with  regard  to  iEthra,  the  daughter  of 
Pittheus,  whom  the  later  ages  have  connected  with 
Theseus.  We  have  no  right  to  treat  her  introduction 
in  the  company  of  Helen ^  as  a  proof  that  Homer  knew 
of  a  story  connecting  Helen  with  Theseus,  unless  we 
knew,  which  we  do  not,  from  Homer,  or  from  authority 
entitled  to  compete  with  Homer,  that  there  was  a  re- 
lation between  ^thra  and  Theseus. 

Now,  the  story  of  Homer  respecting  Helen,  is  per- 
fectly self-consistent:  and  so  is  his  story  respecting 
Theseus :  but  the  two  are  separated  by  an  interval  of 
little  less  than  two  generations,  or  say  fifty  years.  For 
Theseus  >'  fought  in  the  wars  against  the  ^ijpeg,  in  which 
Nestor  took  part  :  and  he  wooed  and  wedded  Ariadne, 
the  aunt  of  Idomeneus,  who  was  himself  nearly  or  quite 
one  generation  older  than  the  Greek  kings  in  general. 
On  the  other  hand.  Homer  shows  the  age  of  Helen  to 
have  been  in  just  proportion  to  that  of  Menelaus :  for 
she  had  a  daughter,  Hermione,  before  the  abduction, 
and  might,  so  far  as  age  was  concerned,  have  borne 
children  after  their  conjugal  union  was  resumed  ^. 
Why,  then,  if  Homer  be  the  paramount  authority, 
should  we,  upon  testimony  inferior  to  his,  introduce 
conflict    and   absurdity  into   two   traditions,  which  he 

"  Encom.  Hel.  21  et  seq.  ^  II.  iii.  144. 

y  II.  i.  262.  z  See  Od.  iv.  12. 
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gives  US  ^vide  apart  from  one  another  and  each  self- 
consistent,  by  forging  a  connexion  between  them? 

I  have  stated  these  two  cases,  not  by  way  of  begging 
the  question  as  to  the  superiority  in  kind  of  Homer's 
testimony,  but  to  show  how  important  that  question 
is ;  and  in  how  many  instances  the  history  of  the  heroic 
age  must  be  rewritten,  if  we  adopt  the  principle,  that 
Homer  ought  to  be  received  as  an  original  witness,  con- 
temporary with  the  manners,  nay,  perhaps,  even  with 
some  of  the  persons  he  describes,  and  subject  only  to 
such  deductions  as  other  original  witnesses  are  liable 
to  suffer :  whereas  the  later  traditions  rest  only  upon 
hearsay ;  so  much  so,  that  they  can  hardly  be  called 
evidence,  and  should  never  be  opposed,  on  their  own 
credit,  to  the  testimony  of  Homer. 

In  bringing  this  discussion  to  a  close,  I  will  quote  a 
passage  respecting  Homer,  from  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's 
Tnqtdri/ into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Grecian  Ar- 
chitecture, which,  I  think,  expresses  with  great  truth 
and  simplicity  the  ground  of  Homer's  general  claim 
to  authority,  subject,  of  course,  to  any  question  respect- 
ing!: the  o'enuineness  of  the  received  text : 

In  treating  of  an  age  far  removed  from  the  approach  of 
regular  history,  it  is  fortmiatc  that  we  are  furnished  with  a 
guide  so  unerring  as  Homer,  whose  general  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation, and  minuteness  of  description,  are  such  as  to  afford  a 
copious  source  of  information  respecting  almost  everything 
connected  with  the  times  in  which  he  composed  his  work :  and 
who,  being  nearly  contemporary  with  the  events  which  he  re- 
lates, and,  indeed,  with  the  earhest  matter  for  record  in  Greece, 
cannot  fall  into  mistakes  and  anachronisms  in  arts,  or  manners, 
or  government,  as  he  might  have  done  had  he  lived  ^t  a  more 
advanced  and  refined  period  ^. 

It  was  said  of  a  certain  Dorotheus,  that  he  spent  his 
a  Lord  Aberdeen's  Inquiry,  p.  62.    (1822  ) 
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wliole  life  in  endeavours  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of 
the  Homeric  word  kXlo-Ii].  Sucli  a  disproportion  be- 
tween labour  and  its  aim  is  somewliat  startling ;  yet 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  no  exertion  spent 
upon  any  of  the  great  classics  of  the  world,  and  at- 
tended with  any  amount  of  real  result,  is  really  thrown 
away.  It  is  better  to  write  one  word  upon  the  rock, 
than  a  thousand  on  the  water  or  the  sand :  better  to 
remove  a  single  stray  stone  out  of  the  path  that 
mounts  the  hill  of  true  culture,  than  to  hew  out  miles 
of  devious  tracks,  which  mislead  and  bewilder  us  when 
we  travel  them,  and  make  us  more  than  content  if  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  find,  when  we  emerge  out  of 
their  windings,  that  we  have  simply  returned  to  the 
point  in  our  age,  from  which,  in  sanguine  youth,  we 
set  out. 

As  rules  of  the  kind  above  propounded  can  only  be 
fully  understood  when  applied,  the  application  of  them 
has  accordingly  been  attempted,  in  the  work  to  which 
these  pages  form  an  Introduction.  In  this  view,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  their  necessary  sequel.  I  commit  it  to 
the  press  with  no  inconsiderable  apprehension,  and  with 
due  deference  to  the  judgments  of  the  learned  :  for  I 
do  not  feel  myself  to  have  possessed  either  the  fresh 
recollection  and  ready  command  of  the  treasures  of 
ancient  Greece,  or  the  extended  and  systematic  know- 
ledge of  the  modern  Homeric  literature,  which  are 
among  the  essential  requisites  of  qualification  to  deal 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  the  subject.  I  should 
further  say,  that  the  poems  of  Homer,  to  be  rightly 
and  thoroughly  sounded,  demand  undoubtedly  a  dis- 
engaged mind,  perhaps  would  repay  even  the  study 
of  a  life.  One  plea  only  I  can  advance  with  confi- 
dence.    The  work,  whatever  else  it  be,  is  one  which 
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lias  been  foumlcd  in  good  faith  on  the  text  of  ITonier. 
AVhetlier  in  statement  or  in  s])ecnlation,  I  have  desired 
and  endeavoured  that  it  should  lead  me  by  the  hand  : 
and  even  my  antici]iations  of  Avhat  m'o  might  in  any 
case  expect  it  to  contain  have  been  formed  by  a  reflex 
process  from  the  suggestions  it  had  itself  supplied  : 

Oh  dcgli  altri  pocti  onore  e  lume ! 
Vaglianii  il  lungo  studio,  c  il  grandc  amorc 
Che  m  an  fatto  cercar  lo  tuo  volume ; 

Tu  sei  lo  mio  maestro,  e  il  mio  autore  '\ 


Finally,  though  sharing  the  dissatisfaction  of  others 
at  the  established  preference  given  among  us  to  the 
Latin  names  of  deities  originally  Greek,  and  at  some 
part  of  our  orthography  for  Greek  names,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  adhere  in  general  to  the  common 
custom,  and  only  to  deviate  from  it  where  a  special 
object  was  in  view.  I  fear  that  diversity,  and  even 
confusion,  are  more  likely  to  arise  than  any  benefit, 
from  efforts  at  reform,  made  by  individuals,  and  with- 
out the  advantage  either  of  authority  or  of  a  clear 
principle,  as  a  groundwork  for  general  consent.  I  am 
here  disposed  to  say,  '  ovk  ayaOov  TroXvKoipavlij  ;'  and 
again  with  Wordsworth, 

'  jVIg  this  unchartered  freedom  tires.' 
Yet  I  should  gladly  see  the  day  when,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Scholars,  and  especially  of  those  who  bear 
rule  in  places  of  education,  improvement  might  be 
effected,  not  only  in  the  points  above  mentioned,  but 
in  our  solitary  and  barbarous  method  of  pronouncing 
both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  language.  In  this  one 
respect  the  European  world  may  still  with  justice  de- 
scribe the  English  at  least  as  the  penitiis  toto  dicisos 
orhe  Britannos. 

b  Inferno^  1-32. 
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SECT.   I. 

Scope  of  the  Inquiry. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  attempt,  in  a  series  of  inquiries,  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  which  have  been 
stated  in  the  preliminary  Essay.  The  first  of  these 
inquiries  might  on  some  grounds  be  deemed  the  most 
hazardous.  It  is  an  inquiry  into  the  Early  Ethnology 
and  Ethnography  of  Greece  :  or  the  Composition  of 
the  Greek  nation,  and  the  succession  and  Distribution 
of  its  races,  according  to  the  text  of  Homer.  The 
religion,  the  politics,  the  manners,  the  contemporary 
history,  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  may  justly  be  consi- 
dered to  form  essential  parts  of  the  plan  of  the  Poet,  and 
to  have  been  distinctly  contemplated  by  his  intention. 
But  into  anterior  legends  he  only  dips  at  times :  and 
of  the  subject  of  the  succession  and  distribution  of  races 
it  probably  formed  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  treat  at 
all ;  so  that  in  the  endeavour  to  investigate  it  we  are 
entirely  dependent,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  upon 
scattered  and  incidental  notices. 

But  here  it  is,  that  the  extraordinary  sureness  and 
precision  of  the  mind  of  Homer  stands  us  in  such  ad- 
mirable stead.  Wherever,  amidst  the  cloud  and  chaos 
of  pre-Homeric  antiquity,  he  enables  us  to  discern  a 
luminous  point,  that  point  is  a  beacon,  and  indicates 
ground  on  which  we  may  tread  with  confidence.  The 
materials,  which  at  a  first  glance  appear  upon  the  face 
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of  the  poems  to  be  available  for  our  pur|)osc,  may  in- 
deed be  but  slender.  l)ut  the  careful  gathering  toge- 
ther of  many  dispersed  indications,  and  the  strict  ob- 
servation of  their  relative  bearings  has  this  effect,  that 
each  fra^xment  added  to  the  stock  may  both  receive 
illustration  from  what  is  already  known,  and  may  give 
it  in  return,  by  helping  to  explain  and  establish  rela- 
tions hitherto  doubtful  or  obscure.  And  as  the  total 
or  gross  accumulation  grows,  the  nett  result  increases 
in  a  more  rapid  ratio :  as  a  single  known  point  upon  a 
plane  tells  us  of  nothing  besides  itself,  but  two  enable 
us  to  draw  a  line,  and  three  a  triangle,  and  each  further 
one  as  it  is  added  to  construct  a  multitude  of  figures : 
or  as  in  the  map-puzzles,  constructed  to  provoke  the 
ingenuity  of  children,  wlien  once  a  very  few  countries 
have  been  laid  in  their  right  places,  they  serve  as  keys 
to  the  rest,  and  we  can  lay  out  with  confidence  the 
general  order.  Even  so  I  am  not  without  hope  that, 
as  to  some  parts  at  least  of  this  ethnical  examination, 
the  Homeric  indications  may,  when  brought  together, 
"warrant  our  applying  to  them  words  used  by  Cicero 
for  another  purpose :  est  enim  adniirabilis  contimiatio 
seriesque  rerum,  ut  alicB  ex  aliis  newce,  et  omnes  inter  se 
cqytcE  conligatcBque  videantur^. 

I  must  not,  however,  step  over  the  threshold  of  the 
investigation  without  giving  warning,  that  we  have  to 
meet  at  the  outset  an  opinion  broadly  pronounced,  and 
proceeding  from  a  person  of  such  high  authority  as 
Mr.  Grote,  our  most  recent  historian  of  Greece,  to  the 
effect  that  these  inquiries  are  futile.  This  intimation  is 
so  important  that  it  shall  stand  in  his  own  words.  "  In 
going  through  historical  Greece,"  says  Mr.  Grote,  "  we 
are  compelled  to  accept  the  Hellenic  aggregate  with 

a  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  4. 
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its  constituent  elements  as  a  primary  fact  to  start 
from,  because  the  state  of  our  information  does  not 
enable  us  to  ascend  any  higher.  By  what  circum- 
stances, or  out  of  what  pre-existing-  elements,  this  ag- 
gregate was  brought  together  and  modified,  we  find  no 
evidence  entitled  to  credit^."  And  then,  in  condemna- 
tion particularly  of  Pelasgic  inquiries,  he  resumes :  "  if 
any  man  is  inclined  to  call  the  unknown  ante-Hellenic 
period  of  Greece  by  the  name  of  Pelasgic,  it  is  open  to 
him  to  do  so :  but  this  is  a  name  carrying  with  it  no 
assured  predicates,  no  way  enlarging  our  insight  into 
real  history,  nor  enabling  us  to  explain — what  would 
be  the  real  historical  problem — how  or  from  whom  the 
ITellens  acquired  that  stock  of  dispositions,  aptitudes, 

arts,  &c.  with  which  they  began  their  career No 

attested  facts  are  now  present  to  us — none  were  pre- 
sent to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  even  in  their  age, 
on  which  to  build  trustworthy  affirmations  respecting 
the  ante-Helienic  Pelasgians." 

In  answer  to  these  passages,  which  raise  the  question 
no  less  broadly  than  fairly,  it  may  first  be  observed, 
that  at  least  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  did  not  think 
what  we  are  thus  invited  to  think  for  them,  and  that 
of  the  judgment  of  the  latter,  as  an  inquirer  into  mat- 
ters of  fact,  Mr.  Grote  has  himself  justly  expressed  the 
I  highest  opinion'^.     Mr.  Grote,  placing  in  one  category 
all  that  relates  to  the  legendary  age,  finds  it  as  a  whole 
intractable   and  unhistorical,  with  a  predominance   of 
sentimental  attributes  quite  unlike  the  practical  turn 
and  powers  of  the  Greek  mind  in  later  times'^.     But 
I  has  not  this  disturbance  of  equilibrium  happened  chiefly 
:i because  the  genuine  though  slender  historic  materials 

^  Grote's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  349-51.  part  ii.  cli.  2.        c  Preface  p.  ix. 
^  Prefjice  p.  xvii. 
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of  the  heroic  age,  supplied  by  the  poems  of  Iloiiicr, 
have  been  overborne  and  flooded  by  the  accumulations 
made  by  imagination,  vanity,  resentment,  or  patriotism, 
during  a  thousand  years?  Even  of  the  unsifted  mass  of 
legend,  to  which  the  distinguished  historian  refers,  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  it  is  not,  when  viewed  as  a 
Avhole,  bewildering,  formless,  and  inconsistent,  rather 
than  sentimental.  It  has  been  everywhere  darkened 
by  cross  purposes,  and  by  the  unauthorized  meddling 
of  generations,  which  had  ceased  to  sympathize  with 
the  heroic  age.  At  any  rate,  I  crave  permission  to  try 
Avhat  we  can  make  of  that  age  in  the  matter  of  history, 
by  dealing  first  and  foremost  with  him  who  handled  it 
for  the  purposes  of  history,  apart  from  those,  I  mean 
the  after  poets,  tragedians,  and  logographers,  to  whom 
it  was  little  more  than  a  romance. 

I  trust  that  the  recent  examples  of  men  so  learned 
and  able  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  K.  O.  IVIiiller,  neither 
of  whom  have  thought  subjects  of  this  kind  too  unin- 
viting to  reward  inquiry,  may  avail  both  to  prevent  the 
interposition  of  a  preliminary  bar  to  the  discussion,  and 
to  protect  it  against  an  adverse  prejudgment.  By  an- 
ticipation I  can  reasonably  make  no  other  answer  to  a 
condemnatory  sentence,  than  that  which  is  conveyed  in 
the  words  '  let  us  try.'  But  at  any  rate,  est  ojjertx  pre- 
tium  :  the  stake  is  worth  the  venture.  He  would  be 
indeed  a  worthless  biographer  who  did  not,  so  far  as 
his  materials  carried  him,  pursue  the  life  of  a  hero  back 
to  the  nursery  or  even  the  cradle :  and  the  same  faith- 
ful and  well-grounded  instincts  invest  with  a  surpassing 
interest  all  real  elucidation  of  the  facts  and  ideas,  that 
make  up  the  image  of  the  Greek  nation  either  in  its 
infancy  or  even  in  its  embryo. 

There  are  three  and  only  three  names  of  ordinary 
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use  in  the  Iliad,  by  which  the  poet  designates  the 
people  that  had  been  banded  togetlier  against  Troy. 
This  same  people  aftei-vvards  became  famous  in  history, 
perhaps  beyond  all  others,  first  by  the  name  of  Hel- 
lenes, which  was  self-applied;  and  secondly  by  the  name 
of  Greeks,  which  they  acquired  from  their  Italian  con- 
querors and  captives.  Greece  is  now  again  become 
Hellas. 

These  names,  prominent  far  beyond  all  others,  are, 

1.  Aai/ao),  Danaans. 

2.  'ApydoL,  Argeians  or  Argives. 

3.  Wyaio\,  Acha?ans. 

They  are  commonly  treated  as  synonymous.  It  ap- 
pears at  least  to  have  been  assumed  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  yielding  any  practical  results  to  an  attempt  at 
historic  analysis  and  distribution.  To  try  this  question 
fully,  is  a  main  part  of  my  present  purpose.  Thus  much 
at  least  is  clear :  that  they  seem  to  be  the  equivalents,  for 
the  Troic  period,  of  the  Hellenic  name  in  later  times. 

But  there  are  other  names,  of  various  classes,  which 
on  account  of  their  relations  to  the  foregoing  ones  it  is 
luaterial  to  bring  into  view. 

First,  there  are  found  in  Homer  two  other  desijrna- 
tions,  which  purport  to  have  the  same  eifect  as  the 
three  already  quoted.    They  are 

1.  Tlava-^aio],  Panachccans. 

2.  TlaveWrjve^,  Panhellenes. 

Next  come  three  names  of  races,  whose  relations 
:o  the  foregoing  appellations  will  demand  scrutiny, 
riiese  are 

1.  TleXaa-yol,  Pelasgians. 

2.  "EXA>;i/e?,  Hellenes. 

3.  Qp>]K€?,  Thracians,  or  rather  Thraces. 
Lastly,  there  are  a  more  numerous  class  of  names, 

H 
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M'hicli  are  local  in  this  sense,  that  Homer  only  men- 
tions them  in  connection  with  jiarticiilar  parts  of  Greece, 
but  which  being  clearly  tribal  and  not  territorial,  stand 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  names  which  owed,  or 
]nay  have  owed,  their  origin  to  the  different  cities  or 
districts  of  the  country,  such  as  Phocian  (II.  11.517), 
lihodian  (654),  Elian  (II.  xi.  670),  or  Ithacan  (Odyssey 
passim) :  and  likewise  from  the  names  which  already 
were,  or  afterwards  came  to  be,  in  established  connec- 
tion with  those  of  districts,  though  they  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  originally  territorial :  such  as 
Arcadian  (11.  ii.  603,  11),  Boeotian  (II.  ii.  494),  Athe- 
nian (II.  ii.  546,  551). 

Of  the  class  now  before  us  there  are  some  which  are 
of  importance  in  various  degrees  with  regard  to  the 
views  of  primitive  history  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Homeric  poems.     As  such  I  rank 

1.  KaSfxeioi,  Cadmeans,  in  Thebes,  II.  iv.  388  and 
elsewhere :  and  with  this,  as  an  equivalent,  KaS/jLelcove?, 
II.  iv,  385  and  elsewhere. 

2.  'laoi/e?,  lonians,  m  Athens,  II.  xiii.  685. 

3.  Aojpieeg,  Doriaus,  in  Crete,  Od.  xix.  177.  A  town 
Dorion  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  as  within 
the  territories  of  Nestor,  II.  ii.  594. 

4.  Ke(pdX\}]i'e?,  Cephallenes,  in  the  islands  under 
Ulysses,  II.  ii.  631. 

5.  "Ftcpvpo},  Ephyri,  in  Thessaly,  II.  xiii.  301. 

6.  2eXXoi  or  'EXXol,  Helli,  in  northern  Thessaly,  II. 
xvi.  234. 

7.  KavKoove'?,  Caucones,  in  southern  Greece,  Od.  iii. 
366  :  (and  among  the  Trojan  allies,  II.  x.  429,  xx.  329.) 

8.  'EtTreioi,  Epeans,  in  Elis,  II.  ii.  619,  and  on  the  op- 
posite or  northern  coast  and  islands  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf:  compare  II.  ii.  627,  and  xiii.  691. 
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9."Aj8avTe9,  Abantes,  in  Euboea,  II.  ii.536. 

10.  MvpiJ.i§ove<s,  Myrmidones,  in  Phtliia,  U.  ii.  684. 

11.  Koi/|0>/Te9,  Curetes,  in  ^^-tolia,  II.  ix.  529. 

12.  ^Xeyvai,  PhlegyjE,  in  Thessaly,  II.  xiii.  301. 

13.  ^npe<s,  in  Thessaly,  II.  i.  267,  8.  ii.  733,4. 

And  lastly  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  single 
word  Vpala,  used  (II.  ii.  498)  to  designate  one  of  the 
numerous  Boeotian  towns,  we  have  an  isolated  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  in  the  heroic  times  of  the  germ 
of  the  names  Greece  and  Greek,  which  afterwards  as- 
cended to,  and  still  retain,  such  extraordinary  fame. 

The  Homeric  text  will  afford  us  means  of  investio-a- 
tion,  more  or  less,  for  the  greater  part  of  these  names, 
but  the  main  thread  of  the  inquiry  runs  with  these  five  ; 
Pelasgians,  Hellenes,  Danaans,  Argeians,  Achseans. 

In  conjunction  with  the  present  subject,  I  shall  con- 
sider what  light  is  thrown  by  Homer  on  the  relations  of 
the  Greeks  with  other  races  not  properly  Greek :  the 
Lycians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Sicels,  the  Egyptians,  the 
people  of  Cyprus,  and  finally  the  Persians.  The  name 
of  the  Leleges  will  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  the  Caucones. 
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SECT.   IT. 

The  Pelasgians ;  and  until  these, 

a.  Arcadians.      b.  TpaiKol  or  Gra^ci.       c.  lonians. 

d.  Athenians.      c.  Egyptians,     f.  Thraces. 

(/.  Caucones.       h.  Leleges. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  begin  with  the  case  of 
the  Pelasgians:  and  the  questions  we  shall  have  to  in- 
vestigate will  be  substantially  reducible  to  the  follow- 
ing heads : 

1.  Are  the  Pelasgians  essentially  Greek? 

2.  If  so,  what  is  their  relation  to  the  Hellenes,  and 
to  the  integral  Greek  nation  ? 

3.  What  elements  did  they  contribute  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  composite  body  thus  called  ? 

4.  What  was  their  language  ? 

5.  What  was  the  derivation  of  their  name  ? 

6.  By  what  route  did  they  come  into  Greece? 

The  direct  evidence  of  the  Homeric  ])oems  with 
respect  to  the  Pelasgians  is  scattered  and  faint.  It 
derives  however  material  aid  from  various  branches  of 
tradition,  partly  conveyed  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
partly  extraneous  to  them,  particularly  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  pursuits.  Evidence  legitimately  drawn  from 
these  latter  sources,  wherever  it  is  in  the  nature  of  cir- 
cumstantial proof,  is  far  superior  in  authority  to  such 
literary  traditions  as  are  surrounded,  at  their  visible 
source,  with  circumstances  of  uncertainty. 

I.  The  first  passage,  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  is 
that  portion  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  armament, 
where  Homer  introduces  us  to  the  contingent  of  Achil- 
les in  the  followinsr  lines  : 
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NiJy  av  Tov^  Saaot  rb  YleXaayiKov  "Apyos  evaiov, 
Ol'  r  "A\ov  01  T  'AKoirriv  ot  re  Tprjxtv  ivefxovTo, 
Ol'  T  ^X)(pv  fbOiTjV  rjb'  'EAAa8a  KaXXiyvvaLKa, 
Mvpju.tSoVe?  he  KaXevvro  koX  "EWrjves  koI  'Axatot, 
Twy  av  "nevT-qKovTa  vewv  rjv  ap)(hs  'A^iAAevs^^. 

All  evidence  goes  to  show,  that  Thessaly  stood  in  a 
most  important  relation  to  the  infant  life  of  the  Greek 
races ;  whether  we  consider  it  as  the  seat  of  many  most 
ancient  legends  ;  as  dignified  by  the  presence  of  Do- 
dona,  the  highest  seat  of  religious  tradition  and  au- 
thority to  the  Greeks ;  as  connected  with  the  two 
ancient  names  of  Helli  and  Pelasgi :  or  lastly  in  regard 
to  the  prominence  it  retained  even  down  to  and  during 
the  historic  age  in  the  constitution  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council^.  All  these  indications  are  in  harmony  with 
the  course  of  Greek  ethnolooical  tradition. 

Now  the  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  armament  is  di- 
vided into  three  great  sections. 

The  first  comprises  Continental  Greece,  with  the 
islands  immediately  adjacent  to  the  coast,  and  lying 
south  of  Thessaly.  The  second  consists  of  the  Greek 
islands  of  the  .'Egean,  The  third  is  wholly  Thessalian : 
and  it  begins  with  the  lines  which  have  been  quoted. 

What  then  does  Homer  mean  us  to  understand  by 
the  phrase  to  HeXaa-ytKov" Apyo^  in  this  passage?  Is  it 

1.  A  mere  town,  or  town  and  district,  like  Alos, 
Alope,  aru:!  others  which  folloM^ ;  or  is  it 

2.  A  country  comprising  several  or  many  such? 
And  if  the  latter,  does  it  describe 

1.  That  country  only  over  which  Peleus  reigned,  and 
which  supplied  the  Myrmidon  division ;  or 

2,  A  more  extended  country? 

d  II.  ii.  681-5,  e  Hermann  Gr.  Staats-alt.  sect.  12, 
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First  let  iis  remark  the  use  of  the  article.  It  is  not 
the  niaiiner  of  Homer  to  employ  the  article  with  the 
proper  names  of  places.  We  may  be  sure  that  it  car- 
ries with  it  a  distinctive  force :  as  in  the  Trojan  Cata- 
logue he  employs  it  to  indicate  a  particular  race  or 
body  of  Pelasgians^  apart  from  others.  Now  the  dis- 
tinctive force  of  the  article  here  may  have  either  or 
both  of  two  bearings. 

T.  It  may  mark  off  the  Argos  of  the  Pelasgians  from 
one  or  more  other  countries  or  j)laces  bearing  the  name 
of  Argos. 

2.  Even  independently  of  the  epithet,  the  article 
may  be  rightly  employed,  if  Argos  itself  be  not  strictly 
a  proper  name,  but  rather  a  descriptive  word  indicating 
the  physical  character  of  a  given  region.  Thus  '  Scotland' 
is  strictly  a  proper  name, '  Lowlands'  a  descriptive  word 
of  this  nature :  and  the  latter  takes  the  article  where 
the  former  does  not  require  or  even  admit  it.  And 
now  let  us  proceed  to  make  our  selection  betw-een  the 
various  alternatives  before  us. 

AVhichever  of  the  two  bearings  we  give  to  the 
article,  it  seems  of  itself  to  preclude  the  supposition 
that  a  mere  town  or  single  settlement  can  be  here  in- 
tended :  for  nowhere  does  Homer  give  the  article  to  a 
name  of  that  class. 

Secondly,  in  almost  every  place  where  Homer  speaks 
of  an  Argos,  he  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not  mean 
a  mere  town  or  single  settlement,  but  a  country  in- 
cluding towns  or  settlements  within  it.  The  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  rare.  In  II.  iv.  52  we  have  one  of 
them,  where  he  combines  Argos  with  Sparta  and 
Mycenae,  and  calls  all  three  by  the  name   of  cities. 

f  II.  ii.  841. 
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The  line  II.  ii.  559  probably  supplies  another.  But  in  a 
later  Sections  the  general  rule  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

It  will  also  clearly  appear,  that  the  name  Argos  is  in 
fact  a  descriptive  word,  not  a  proper  name,  and  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  our  '  Lowlands'  or  to  the  Italian 
'  campagna.' 

Thirdly  :  in  many  other  places  of  the  Catalogue, 
Homer  begins  by  placing  in  the  front,  as  it  were,  the 
comprehensive  name  which  overrides  and  includes  the 
particular  names  that  are  to  follow ;  and  then,  without 
any  other  distinctive  mark  than  the  use  of  the  faint 
enclitic  copulative  re,  proceeds  to  enumerate  parts  in- 
cluded within  the  whole  which  he  has  previously  named. 
Thus  for  instance 

01  h  Kv^otav  kyov... 
XaXKLOa  T  ElperpCav  re  k.t.X.       v.  ^^^^,  6. 

'  Those  who  held  Euboea,  both  Chalcis  and  Eretria' . .  . 
Or  in  the  English  idiom  we  may  perhaps  write  more 
correctly, '  Those  who  held  Euboea,  that  is  to  say  Chal- 
cis, and  Eretria'  —  and  the  rest. 
Again, 

ol  8'  eixoi'  KOiXrjv  AaKebaifiova  Ky]Ta>€(Tcrav 
^apLV  T€  2tt aprjyy  re ...  v.  5 8 1,  2. 

'  Those  who  held  channelled  Laconia,  abounding  in  wild 
beasts,  namely,  the  several  settlements  of  Pharis  and 
Hparta,'  and  the  rest. 

So  with  Arcadia,  v.  603,  and  Ithaca,  v.  631. 

We  may  therefore  consider  the  verse  681, 

Nuv  av  Tovs,  oacroL  to  YleXaaycKov  "Apyos  ivaioV 

as  prefatory,  and  I  print  it,  accordingly,  so  as  to  mark 
a  pause. 

But,  again,  is  it  prefatory  only  to  the  division  of 
Achilles,  and  is  it  simply  the  integer  expressing  the 

S  Inf.  sect.  viii. 
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whole  territory  from  ^vllicll  bis  coiitiiigcut  was  drawn, 
or  is  it  jirefatory  to  the  w'liolc  remainder  of  the  Cata- 
logne,  ending  at  v,  759,  and  does  it  inclnde  all  the  nine 
territorial  divisions  described  therein  ?  There  is  no 
grannnatical  or  other  reason  for  the  former  alternative, 
while  various  considerations  recommend  the  latter. 

There  is  no  sign  in  the  j)oems  of  any  connection 
between  Achilles  with  his  Myrmidons,  or  between  the 
kingdom  of  his  father  Peleus,  and  any  particular  part 
of  Thessaly  under  the  name  of  Argos,  or  Pelasgic 
ArQ'os.  Althouo'h  the  division  of  Achilles  did  not 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  Phthians^,  yet  Phthia  ap- 
pears to  be  the  proper  description  of  his  territory,  so 
far  as  it  has  a  collective  name :  and  there  are  signs, 
which  will  be  hereafter  considered,  that  the  name  of 
Phthia  itself  was  embraced  and  included  within  the 
wider  range  of  another  name. 

Again,  the  Pelasgic  name,  as  will  be  further  observed, 
is  not  in  Homer  specially  connected  with  the  South  of 
Thessaly,  where  the  realm  of  Peleus  lay,  but  rather 
with  the  North,  the  towns  and  settlements  of  which 
are  enumerated,  not  in  the  first,  but  in  the  later  para- 
graphs of  this  portion  of  the  Catalogue. 

In  the  invocation  of  the  Sixteenth  Book,  to  which 
reference  will  shortly  be  made,  Achilles  at  once  ad- 
dresses Jupiter  as  Pelasgic,  and  as  dwelling  afar  {rrfKoQi 
vaitov) :  therefore,  the  special  Thessalian  seat  of  the  god 
could  not  be  in  the  dominions  of  Peleus. 

We  have  observed,  again,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
catalogue  various  collective  names,  afterwards  explained 
distributively,  for  the  various  contingents :  but  there  is 
not  one  of  this  class  of  names  employed  for  any  of  the 
Eight  Divisions  which  follow  that  of  Achilles.     They 

§   II.  xiii.  686,  et  seqq. 
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all  seem  to  bear  the  form  of  particular  distributive 
enumerations,  belonging  to  the  comprehensive  head  of 
Pelasgic  Argos  or  Thessalj. 

There  is  also  something  in  the  obvious  break  in  the 
Catalogue,  signified  by  the  words 

vvv  av  Tovs,  oiraoL... 

which  indicate,  as  it  were,  a  completely  new  starting 
point.  There  is  nothing  else  resembling  them.  They 
form  the  introduction  to  a  new  chapter  of  the  lists, 
after  a  geographical  transition  from  the  islands :  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  these  marked  words,  if  Pelasgic 
Argos  was  either  a  mere  town  district,  or  a  local 
sovereignty,  but  a  very  good  reason,  if  Pelasgic  Argos 
meant  that  great  integral  portion  of  the  Greek  terri- 
tory, the  vale  of  Thessaly,  the  particular  parts  of  which 
the  Poet  was  about  to  set  forth  in  so  much  detail. 

It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  the  epithet  Ile- 
Xaa-yiKov  is  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Thessalian  vale 
collectively,  as  it  is  contained  between  the  mountains 
of  Pindus  to  the  west,  (Eta  and  Olympus  to  the  north, 
Othrys  to  the  south,  and  Ossa  or  the  sea  to  the  east. 
We  might,  without  geographical  error,  translate  the 
phrase  to  JJeXaa-ytKov  "Apyo^  of  the  second  Iliad  by  that 
name  of  Thessaly**,  which  the  country  afterwards  ac- 
quired: but  the  idea  which  it  properly  indicates  to  us,  is, 
that  Argos  tvhich  had  been  settled  hy  the  Pelasgians. 

It  is  the  only  geographical  epithet  which,  applied  to 
the  name  Argos,  belongs  to  the  north  of  Greece  :  and 
it  is  so  applied  by  way  of  distinction  and  opposition 
to  other  uses  of  the  name  Argos  in  other  parts  of  the 
poems,  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  examine, 
namely,  the  Achaic  and  the  lasian  Argos. 

h  So  Strabo,  p.  221. 
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IT.  Perhaps  the  most  solemn  invocation  of  Jupiter 
as  the  great  deity  of  tlie  Greeks  in  the  Avhole  of  the 
Poems  is  where  Achilles,  sending  forth  Patroclus  to 
battle,  prays  that  glory  may  be  given  him.  It  runs 
thus  (II.  xvi.  2,33-5) : 

ZeO  ava^  AwScoyaie,  neXaixytKe,  ti-jXoOi  vamv, 
croL  vaiova  v'no(f)iJTai  aviiTTOTiohes  xa.\iauvvai. 

It  seems  not  too  much  to  say  upon  this  remarkable 
passage,  that  it  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the  nation  pitching 
its  first  altar  upon  its  first  arrival  in  the  country.  It 
bears  witness  that  those  who  brought  the  worship  of 
Dodona^an  Jupiter  were  Pelasgians,  as  well  as  that  the 
si)ot,  which  they  chose  for  the  principal  seat  of  their 
worship,  was  Dodona.  For  the  appeal  of  Achilles  on 
this  occasion  is  evidently  the  most  forcible  that  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  make,  and  is  addressed  to  the  highest 
source  of  Divine  power  that  he  knew. 

It  has  been  debated,  but  apparently  without  any 
conclusive  result,  what  was  the  site  of  the  Dodona  so 
famous  in  the  after-times  of  Greece'^  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  it  was  a  Dodona  to  the  westward  of 
Pindus,  and  belonging  to  Thesprotia  or  Molossia.  But 
this  plainly  was  not  the  position  of  the  Dodona  we  have 
now  before  us.  For  in  a  passage  of  the  Catalogue 
Homer  distinctly  places  this  Dodona  in  Thessaly,  giving 
it  the  same  epithet,  Svo-xeiju^epog,  as  Achilles  applies  to  it 
in  II.  xvi.  Gouneus,  he  says,  was  followed  by  the 
Enienes  and  Perrhoebi, 

ol  TT€pl  AcoSwi-rjy  hv(T)(jei}xepov  oIkC  edevTo, 
OL  r  aiJ.(j)'  IjxepTov  TiTapi](nov  epy   ivep.ovTo\ 

l»  The  discussion  is  reviewed  in  Cramer's  Greece^  vol.  i.  115. 
»  II.  ii.  750. 
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Both  the  name  of  the  Perrhaebi  and  that  of  the  river 
Titaresiiis  fix  the  Dodona  of  Homer  in  the  north  of 
Tliessaly.    And  the  character  assigned  to  this  Titaresius, 
so  near  Dodona,  as  a  branch  of  Styx,  'the  mighty  adjura- 
tion of  the  gods,^  well  illustrates  the  close  connection 
between  that  river,  by  which  the  other  deities  were  to 
swear,  and  Jupiter,  who  was  their  chief,  and  was  in  a 
certain  sense  the  administrator  of  justice  among  them. 
[n  the  Odyssey,  indeed,  Ulysses,  in  his  fictitious  narra- 
tions to  Eumseus  and  Penelope,  represents  himself  as 
laving  travelled  from  Thesprotia  to  consult  the  oracle 
)f  Jupiter,  that  was  delivered  from  a  lofty  oakJ.    But  no 
Dresumption  of  nearness  can  be  founded  on  this  passage 
mch  as  to  justify  our  assuming  the  existence  of  a  se- 
parate Dodona  westward  of  the  mountains  in  the  Ho- 
neric  age  :  and  there  was  no  reason  why  Ulysses  should 
lot  represent  himself  as  travelling  through  the  passes 
)f  Mount  Pindus^  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  into  Thes- 
iialy  to  learn  his  fate.    Nor  upon  the  other  hand  is  there 
my  vast  difficulty  in   adopting  the  supposition  which 
he  evidence  in  the  case  suggests,  that  the  oracle  of 
3odona3an  Jupiter  may  have  changed  its  seat  before  the 
listoric  age.   The  evidence  of  Homer  places  it  in  Thes- 
aly,  and  Homer  is,  as  we  shall  see,  corroborated  by  He- 
iod.    After  them,  we  hear  nothing  of  a  Dodona  having 
ts  seat  in  Thessaly,  but  much  of  one  on  the  western  side 
f  the  peninsula.     As  in  later  times  we  find  Perrhaebi 
,nd  Dolopes  to  the  westward  of  Pindus,  whom  Homer 
hows  us  only  on  the  east,  even  so  in  the  course  of 
ime  the  oracle  may  have  travelled  in  the  same  direc- 
ionl      It  is  highly  improbable,  from  the   manner  in 

J  Od.  xiv.  327  ;  xix.  296.         ^  Cramer's  Ancient  Greeee^  i.  353. 
1  Cramer's  Greece,  i.  370. 
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Mliicli  tlio  name  is  used,  that  tliere  should  have  been 
two  Greek  Dodonas  in  the  Homeric  age. 

However,  the  very  passage  before  us  indicates,  that 
revolution  had  already  laid  its  hand  on  this  ancient  seat 
of  Greek  religion.  For  though  the  Dodona  of  Homer 
M'as  Pelasg'ic  by  its  origin,  its  neighbourhood  was  now 
inhabited  by  a  different  race,  the  Selli  or  Helli,  and 
these  Helli  were  also  the  v7ro(ptJTai  or  ministers  of  the 
deity.  While  their  rude  and  filthy  habits  of  life  mark 
them  as  probably  a  people  of  recent  arrival,  avIio  had 
not  themselves  yet  emerged  from  their  highland  home, 
and  from  the  struggle  with  want  and  difliculty,  into 
civilized  life,  still  they  had  begun  to  encroach  upon  the 
Pelasgians  with  their  inviting  possessions  and  more 
settled  habits,  and  had  acquired  by  force  or  otherwise 
the  control  of  the  temple,  though  without  obliterating 
the  tradition  of  its  Pelasgic  origin.  The  very  fact,  that 
the  Helli  were  at  the  time  the  ministers  of  Jupiter, 
tends  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  Pelasgians  were 
those  v,4io  originally  established  it ;  for  how  otherwise 
could  the  name  of  the  Pelasgian  race  have  found  its 
wav  into  an  Hellenic  invocation  ? 

Thus,  as  before  we  found  that  what  we  term  Thes- 
saly  is  to  Homer  '  the  Argos  of  the  Pelasgians,'  so  we 
now  find  that  people  associated  with  the  original  and 
central  worship  of  the  Greek  Jupiter,  as  having  probably 
been  the  race  to  whom  it  owed  its  establishment. 

And  thus,  though  the  Pelasgians  were  not  politically 
predominant  in  Thessaly  at  the  epoch  of  the  Troica,  yet 
Thessaly  is  Pelasgian  Argos  :  though  they  were  not 
possessed  of  the  Dodonaean  oracle,  yet  Jupiter  of  Do- 
dona is  Pelasgian  Jupiter  :  two  branches  of  testimony,  y 
the  first  of  which  exhibits  them  as  the  earliest  known  ] 
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colonisers  of  the  country,  and  the  second  as  the  reputed 
founders  of  the  prime  article  of  its  religion. 

We  must  not  quit  this  subject  without  referring  to 
the  evidence  of  Ilesiod,  which,  though  second  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  Homer,  is  before  any  other  literary 
testimony.  He  refers  twice  to  Dodona.  Neither  time 
does  he  aj)pear  to  carry  it  to  the  westward.  In  one 
passage  he  connects  it  immediately  with  the  Pelasgians ; 

Au>h(i>vr]v,  <^r\y6v  re,  HekaayGiV  '^hpavov,  rJKev'^. 

In  the  other  passage,  he  associates  it  with  the  Hellie 
name  through  the  medium  of  the  territorial  designa- 
tion Hellopia : 

ecTTt  Tis  EAAoTTt'j;  TToAvAry'tos  ?}§'  evkeijxuiv, 
kvOa  re  A(o8wy?;  rts  kii  ka-^aTiij  TreTroXnTTai^. 
Thus,  in  exact  accordance  with  Homer,  he  associates 
Dodona  with  two  and  only  two  names  of  race,  the  same 
two  as  those  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  invoca- 
tion of  Achilles. 

III.  Next,  we  find  in  Homer  a  widely  spread  con- 
nection between  Thessaly  and  the  islands  which  form 
as  it  were  the  base  of  the  ^gean  sea. 

From  these  islands  he  enumerates  four  contingents 
furnished  to  the  Greek  army : 

1.  From  Crete,  under  Idomeneus  (Il.ii.645). 

2.  From  Rhodes,  under  Tlepolemus  {6^;^). 

3.  From  Syrne,  under  Nireus  (671). 

4.  From  Nisyrus,  the  Calydnai,  and  other  minor 
islands,  under  Pheidippus  and  Antiphus  (676). 

I.  As  to  Crete.  Universal  tradition  connects  the 
name  of  Deucalion  with  Thessaly.  But  he  was  the  son, 
according  to  Homer,  of  Minos,  mIio  was  the  ruler  or 
warden  of  Crete  (Kp/jrr]  e-Trloupo?,  II.  xiii.  450):  and  he 

'"  Hesiod  ap.  Strab.  vii.  327.  n  Scliol.  ad  Tracli.  v.  1169. 
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Mas  also  the  fatlicr  of  Tdonioncus,  leader  of  the  Cretans 
before  Troy  (II.  xiii.  452),  and  ruler  over  many  of  them 
(ibid.),  but  not,  so  far  as  apjiears,  over  the  whole  island. 

Now  ]\Iinos  was  not  only  king  of  all  Crete,  but  son 
of  .lu])iter  (ibid.,  and  Od.  xi.  568)  by  a  Phoenician 
damsel  of  great  note  ([1.  xiv.  321) ;  we  must  therefore 
regard  him,  or  his  mother,  as  having  come  from  Phoenicia 
into  Crete.  The  inference  would  be,  that  Deucalion  came 
from  Crete  to  Thessaly,  and  that  he,  or  Idomeneus  his 
son,  re-migrated  to  Crete.  Homer  does  not  indeed  state 
that  Deucalion  was  ever  in  Thessaly :  but  he  indirectly 
supports  the  tradition  both  by  placing  Idomeneus  in 
a  different  ]iosition  in  Crete  from  that  of  his  grandfa- 
ther Minos,  and  otherwise".  This  supposition  would 
at  once  reconcile  the  later  tradition  with  Homer,  and 
explain  to  us  why  the  grandson  of  Minos  only  filled  an 
inferior  position. 

Again,  as  we  see  that  Thessaly  is  Pelasgic,  and  that 
the  Thessalian  Myrmidons  are  called  Acha^ans,  so  like- 
wise we  find  among  the  five  nations  of  Crete  both  Pe- 
lasgians  and  Acha?ansP.  Here,  according  to  Strabo, 
Staphylus  described  these  two  races  as  inhabiting  the 
plains,  and  Andron  reported  them,  as  also  the  Dorians, 
to  have  come  from  Thessaly :  erroneously,  says  Strabo 
(x.  4.,  p.  476),  making  the  mother  city  of  the  Dorians 
a  mere  colony  from  the  Thessalians.  And  the  ancient 
tradition  which  places  the  infant  Jupiter  in  Crete  (' Jovis 
incunabula  Creten'),  concurs  with  the  idea  which  the 
above-named  facts  would  suggest,  that  the  Pelasgians 
may  have  come,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  southern 
islands  of  the  ^gean. 

2.  As  to  Rhodes.     Tlepolemus,  its  chieftain,  is  the 
son  of  Hercules,  and  of  Astyochea,  Avhom,  in  the  course 
o  Vid.  inf.  sect.  iii.  P  Otl.  xix.  175. 
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of  his  raids,  he  took  from  Epliyra  by  the  river  Selleeis. 
It  is  questioned  which  Ephyra,  and  which  Selleeis,  for 
of  both  there  were  several,  these  may  have  been.  If 
they  were  in  Thessaly<i,  we  have  thus  a  line  of  connec- 
tion established  between  Thessaly  and  Rhodes. 

3.  As  to  the  contingent  from  Nisyrus,  the  Calydna^, 
and  Cos.  Firstly,  it  was  commanded  by  Pheidi]3pns 
and  Antiphus  (678),  sons  of  Thessalus,  the  son  of  Her- 
cules. The  connection  between  Hercules  and  Thessaly, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  general  course  of  tradition, 
also  harmonises  with  the  most  natural  construction 
which  can  be  put  upon  this  passage  of  Homer :  namely, 
that  this  Thessalus  was  the  person  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  eponymist  of  Thessaly,  that  he  was  a  native 
or  inhabitant  of  the  country,  and  that  either  he,  or 
more  probably  his  sons,  were  emigrants  from  it  to  the 
islands. 

His  name,  latent  for  a  time,  may  afterwards  have 
attained  to  its  elevation,  as  a  means  of  connecting 
Thessaly  with  Hercules,  when  the  descendants  of  that 
hero  had  become  predominant  in  the  South.  Perhaps 
the  appearance  of  the  post-Homeric  name  '  Doris'  may 
be  explained  in  the  same  manner. 

Secondl}^  Cos  is  described  as  the  city  of  Eurypylus. 
This  may  mean  a  city  which  he  had  founded ;  or  a  city 
which  was  then  actually  under  his  dominion.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  it  indicates  a  very  special  connection  of  some 
kind  between  Cos  and  Eurypylus.  Now,  his  name  is 
mentioned  without  adjunct.  Had  he  been  a  deceased 
founder  of  the  city,  he  would  probably  have  been  called 
Oelo^  like  Thoas  (II.  xiv.  230).  If  he  was  living,  who 
was  he  ?  We  have  in  the  Iliad  one  very  famous  Eury- 
pylus, who  appears  among  the  nine  foremost  of  the 

q  This  question  is  discussed,  inf.  sect.  ix. 
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Creek  heroes  (Tl.  vii.  167),  and  Avliose  rank  entitled 
him  (xi.  818)  to  be  called  AiorpecjuU ;  an  epithet  con- 
fined, as  is  probable,  to  Kings'".  Now  although  Homer 
allows  himself,  M'hen  he  is  dealing  with  secondary 
]>ersons,  to  a]>ply  the  same  name  to  more  than  one 
individual,  without  always  caring  to  discriminate  be- 
tween them,  there  is  no  instance  in  which  he  does  this 
for  a  person  of  the  class  of  Eurypylus.  This  probably, 
therefore,  is  the  same  Euryjiylus,  as  meets  us  in  other 
parts  of  the  poem,  the  son  of  Euamion.  But  from  the 
Catalogue*,  it  appears  that  he  commanded  the  contin- 
gent from  Ormenium  in  Thessaly.  If  then,  the  same 
person,  who  founded  or  had  some  special  relation  to 
Cos,  was  also  the  commander  of  a  Thessalian  force,  here 
we  have  a  new  track  of  connection  between  Thessaly 
and  the  islands  to  the  southward. 

4.  Nireus,  named  by  Homer  for  his  beauty  alone, 
with  his  three  ships  from  Syme,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
make  an  unit  in  the  Greek  catalogue. 

With  this  one  inconsiderable  exception,  w^e  find  in 
all  the  cases  of  island  contingents  a  connection  subsist- 
ing between  them  and  Thessaly,  and  this  connection 
not  appearing  to  be  mediate,  along  the  line  of  mainland 
which  reaches  from  Thessaly  to  within  a  short  distance 
from  Crete,  but  apparently  maintained  directly  by  the 
maritime  route  :  a  fact  of  importance  in  considering  the 
probable  extension  and  movement  of  the  Pelasgic  race, 
which  we  find  existing  in  both  regions.  We  know  from 
Homer*  that  the  southern  islands  were  a  common 
route  connecting  Greece  with  the  East.  There  are  also 
abundant  traces  of  migration  by  the  northern  coast  of 
the  ^gean.    Thus  it  is  at  both  those  gates  of  Greece, 

^  See  inf.  sect.  ix.  ^  ii_  ji.  ^^5. 

t  Od.  iv.  83.    xiv.  199,  245.    x\\\.  448. 
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that  we  fiiicl  the  Pelasgian  name  subsisting  in  the  time 
of  Homer,  when  in  the  nearer  vicinity  of  the  centre  of 
Achix'an  power  it  was  ah-eacly  extinct. 

IV.  Again,  I  think  we  may  trace  the  near  connec- 
tion between  the  Pelasgians  and  the  Greek  nation  in 
the  laudatory  epithets  with  which  the  former  are  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  We  must  here  keep  in  mind  on 
the  one  hand  the  extraordinary  skill  and  care  with 
which  the  Poet  employed  his  epithets,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  his  never  failing  solicitude  to  exalt  and  adorn 
every  thing  Greek. 

Homer  names  the  Pelasgians  only  thrice,  and  each 
time  with  a  laudatory  epithet. 

In  II.  X.  429,  Avhere  they  form  part  of  the  Trojan   J 
camp,  and  again  in  Od.  xix.  1^7;  where  they  are  stated 
^Jo__be   found   in^Crete,   they   are   §lou     Homer  never  i 
applies  this  word  except  to  what  is  preeminent  in  its  \ 
kind  :  in  particular,  he  never  attaches  it  to  any  national 
name  besides  the  Pelasgi,  except  "A-^aio),  which  of  it- 
self amounts  to  a  presumption  that  he   regarded    his 
countrymen  as  in  some  way  standing  in  the  same  class 
with  the  Pelasgians. 

In    the    remaining   passage    where    he    names    the 
Pelasgians,  that  in  the  Trojan  Catalogue  (II.  ii.  340),  he 
calls  them  ey-^ea-lf^wpoi.     He  uses  this  epithet  in  only 
three  other  places.     Of  itself  it  is  laudatory,  because  it 
is  connected  with  the  proper  work  of  heroes,  the  a-raSl}] 
va-fxlvr].     In  one  of  the  three  places  he  applies  it  in- 
I  dividually  to  two  royal  warriors,  one  Munes  the  hus- 
j  band  of  Briseis,  and  the  other  Epistroplms  (II.  ii.693),  a 
\  warrior  associated  with  Munes.     In  the  second  (II.  vii. 
I  134),  he  gives  it  to  the  Arcadians;  whom  in  the  Cata- 
logue (ii.6i  i),  he  has  already  commended  as  eTricrra/xet/oi 
TroXefxi^eii'.     In  the  third  passage  (Od.  iii.  188),  he  ap- 
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plies  the  epithet  to  the  Myrmidons  themselves.  From 
each  of  these  uses,  tlie  last  especially,  we  may  draw  fresh 
presumptions  of  his  high  estimate  of  the  Pelasgian  name. 

V.  Again,  In  the  case  of  a  race,  unless  when  it  can 
be  traced  to  an  Eponymus  or  name-giver,  the  plural 
name  precedes  the  singular  in  common  use.  There 
must  be  Celts  before  there  can  be  a  Celt,  and  Pelas- 
gians  before  there  can  be  a  Pelasgian.  The  use  there- 
fore of  the  singular,  in  the  names  of  nations,  is  a  proof 
of  what  is  established  and  long  familiar. 

For  example.  Homer  never  calls  a  single  Greek 
Aavao^,  woY^'Apyeio's  (though  in  the  particular  cases  of 
Juno  and  of  Helen  he  uses  the  singular  feminine,  of 
which  more  hereafter),  but  only  'A)(ato9 ;  and  we  shall 
find,  that  this  fact  is  not  without  its  meaning.  It  is 
therefore  worthy  of  note,  that  he  uses  the  term  ITe- 
Xao-yo?  in  the  singular.  The  chiefs  of  the  Pelasgian 
eiriKovpoi  at  Troy  were  Hippothous  and  Pula}us,  (II.  ii. 
843,)  who  were 

vte  hv(j>  ArfOoio  ITeAao-yoC  TiVTaixihao. 

And  again,  (xvii.  288), 

Ar]doLo  YleXaa-yov  (f)a(btixos  vtoj. 

'The  illustrious  son  of  Lethus  the  Pelasgian.'    It  seems 

uncertain,  from  their  place  in  the  Trojan  Catalogue, 

whether  these  Pelasgians  were  European  or  Asiatic ; 

nor  is  it  material  to  which  region  they  belonged. 

/^      VI.  It  is  further  observable,  that  Homer  implies  dis- 

/        tinctly  the  existence  of  various  tribes  of  Pelasgi  under 

I  that  same  name  in  various  and  widely  separated  places. 

\         He  says, 

'liTTToOoos  8'  ay€  ({)v\a  YleXaayiav  kyyjecnixdtpfav 
tS>v,  01  AapLcrarip  ept/SwAaKa  vaieraovatv. 

Strabo  justly  observes  upon  the  use  of  the  plural  <puXa 
in   this   passage   as    implying    considerable    numbers. 
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And  the  words  rSiv  ol  in  the  following  line,  signifying 
"namely  those  Pelasgi,  who,"  show  that  the  poet  found 
it  necessary  to  use  a  distinctive  mark  in  order  that 
these  Pelasgi  might  not  be  confounded  with  other  Pe- 
lasgi. Again,  as  this  is  in  the  Trojan  Catalogue,  whei'e 
as  a  matter  of  course  no  Greeks  would  be  found,  he 
could  hardly  need  to  distinguish  them  from  any  Pelasgi 
connected  with  the  Greeks,  and  we  mav  assume  it  as 
most  probable  that  he  meant  thus  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  Pelasgi  out  of  Greece  rather  than  in  Greece. 
At  the  same  time,  he  may  have  had  regard  to  other  Pe- 
lasgians of  Pelasgic  Argos.  In  that  country,  as  we  may 
conclude  with  confidence  from  the  appellation  itself, 
they  were  known  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  as  we  hear  of  no  such  Pelasgian  mass  elsewhere  in 
Homer,  he  may  possibly  have  had  them  particularly  in 
his  mind,  when  he  described  the  Trojan  Pelasgians  as 
Pelasgians  of  Larissa. 

Some  light  is  also  thrown  upon  the  character  and 
habits  of  nations  by  the  epithets  attached  to  their 
places  of  abode.  Homer  mentions  Larissa  but  twice  : 
once   here,  and  once  where  he   relates   the   death  of 

.  Hippothous,  T^V  aTTo  Aap[(r<j}]?  e'pjSwXa/co?  (II. xvii.30 1 ). 

The  fertility  of  Larissa  tends,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  mark 
the  Pelasgi  as  a  people  of  cultivators,  having  settled 
habits  of  life. 

There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  connected  with 
-the  particular  sign  which  Homer  has  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish these  Pelasgians.  *  Hippothous  led  the  Pelasgi, 
those  Pelasgi,  I  mean,  who  inhabit  productive  Larissa.' 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
though  there  were  many  Pelasgi  in  various  places,  there 
was  but  one  Larissa.  And,  accordingly,  the  name 
never  appears  within  the  Greece  of  Homer,  either  in 

I  2 
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the  Catalogue,  or  olscwlicre.  Yet  tradition  hands  down 
to  us  many  Larissas,  both  in  Greece  and  beyond  it :  and 
critics  liokl  it  to  be  reasonably  jn-esumed,  wherever  we 
find  a  Larissa,  that  there  Pelasgi  had  been  settled.  But 
this  name  of  Larissa  ai)])arently  Avas  not,  and  probably 
could  not  have  been,  thus  largely  enii)loyed  in  Homer's 
time;  for  if  it  had  been  so,  the  poet's  use  of  the  term 
Larissa  would  not  have  been  in  this  case  what  he  meant 
it  to  be,  namely,  distinctive.  Yet  the  Pelasgians  were 
even  at  that  time  apparently  falling,  or  even  fallen,  into 
decay.  How  then  could  they  have  built  many  new  cities 
in  the  subsequent  ages?  And,  except  in  that  way,  how 
could  the  name  Larissa  have  revived,  and  acquired  its 
})eculiar  significance  ? 

In  six  places  of  the  Iliad  we  hear  of  a  particular 
part  of  the  city  of  Troy  which  was  built  upon  a  height, 
and  in  which  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  situated  (v.44.6). 
This  affords  us  an  example  of  a  separate  name,  Uepyaniog, 
affixed  to  a  separate  part  of  a  city,  that  part  apparently 
being  the  citadel.  In  like  manner  the  citadel  of  Argos 
(which  stood  upon  an  eminence)  had,  at  a  later  date,  a 
distinct  name,  Avhich  was  Larissa  ^,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  daughter  of  Pelasgus  so  called y. 
Now  it  may  have  been  the  general  rule  to  call  the 
citadels  pf  the  Pelasgian  towns  Larissa.  If  so,  then 
we  can  readily  understand  that  so  long  as  the  towns 
themselves,  or  rather,  it  might  be,  the  scattered  ham- 
lets, remained,  the  name  of  the  citadels  would  be  rarely 
heard :  but  when  the  former  fell  into  decay,  the  solid 
masonry  which  the  Pelasgi  used  for  walls  and  for 
public  buildings,  but  which  did  not  extend  to  private 
dwellings,  would  remain.  Thus  the  citadels  would 
naturally  retain  their  own  old  name,  which  had  been 

X  Strabo  \nii,  6.  p.  370.  Y  Cramer's  Greece^  iii.  244. 
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originally  attached  to  them  with  reference  to  their  for- 
tifications. This  hypothesis  will  fully  account  for  the 
absorption  of  the  particular  and  separate  names  of  towns 
in  the  original  and  common  name  of  their  citadels. 

Where  an  agricultural  settlement  was  made  upon 
ground,  some  particular  spot  of  which  afforded  easy 
means  of  fortification,  convenience  would  probably  dic- 
tate the  erection  of  a  citadel  for  occasional  retreat  in 
time  of  danger,  without  any  attempt  to  gather  closely 
into  one  place  and  surround  with  walls  the  residences 
of  the  settlers  :  a  measure  which,  as  entailing  many  dis- 
advantages, was  only  likely  to  take  place  under  the 
pressure  of  strong  necessity.  Such  I  have  presumed 
to  have  been  the  ordinary  history  of  the  Pelasgian  La- 
rissas.  That  which,  while  it  flourished  as  a  Pelasgian 
settlement,  might  be  an  Argos^  would,  perhaps,  after  a 
conquest,  and  the  changes  consequent  upon  it,  become 
at  last  a  Larissa. 

But  cases  might  arise  in  which  the  most  fertile  lands, 
lying  entirely  open  and  level,  would,  on  the  one  hand, 
offer  peculiar  temptations  to  the  spoiler,  and,  on  the 
other,  offer  no  scarped  or  elevated  spot  suitable  for  a 
separate  fortification.  In  such  a  case  the  name  ipi/3w- 
Xa^  would  be  best  deserved,  and  in  such  a  case  too 
the  probable  result  would  be,  to  build  a  walled  town 
including  all  the  habitations  of  the  colonists.  This 
walled  town  would,  for  the  very  same  reason  as  the 
citadels  elsewhere,  be  itself  a  Larissa :  and  thus  this 
Pelasgian  name  might  be  a  distinctive  one  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  and  yet  might  become  a  common  one  afterwards. 

All  this  corresponds  with  the  general  belief  on  the 
two  points,  (i)  that  the  Pelasgians  dwelt,  as  in  Attica, 
Kcafxijoov,  and  (2)  that  the  Larissas  are  Pelasgian. 

2  In£  sect.  viii. 
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But  moreover  it  is  su]>j)ortccl  by  j)articiilar  instances. 
Troy,  for  example,  luid  its  Pergania  on  a  lofty  part  of 
the  site  where  it  stood  :  and  from  the  epithets  alirelvi], 
6(ppv6ecr(ra,  ^ve/JLoea-cra,  a})plied  to  the  name  "I/\t09  but 
never  to  Tpoirj  (of  course  I  mean  when  tliis  latter  word  is 
used  for  the  city,  the  only  class  of  cases  in  point),  it  may 
justly  be  inferred  that  Ilus'"^  built  the  Pcrgama  when  he 
migrated  into  the  plain.  But  the  wall  surrounding  the 
entire  city  w^as  only  built  in  the  next  generation,  under 
King  Laomedon,  who  employed  Nejitune  and  Apollo 
for  the  purpose. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  marked  instance,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ease  of  Thebes.  We  know  from  Thucy- 
dides*^  that  Boeotia  was,  from  its  openness  and  fertility, 
more  liable  to  revolutions  from  successive  occupancy 
than  other  parts  of  Greece.  With  this  statement  a 
passage  of  the  Odyssey*'  is  in  remarkable  accordance. 
Homer  tells  us  that  Amphion  and  Zethus,  probably 
among  the  very  earliest  Hellic  immigrants  into  Middle 
Greece,  first  settled  on  the  site  of  Thebes ;  and,  he 
adds  specially,  that  they  fortified  it.  But  apparently 
it  could  not  have  been  the  usual  ])ractice  of  the  time 
to  surround  entire  cities,  at  least,  wdth  fortifications,  be- 
cause he  goes  on  to  assign  the  special  reason  for  its 
being  done  in  this  case,  namely,  that,  even  powerful  as 
they  were,  they  could  not  hold  that  country,  so  open 
{€vpv)(_opo?,  Od.  xi.  265)  and  rich,  except  with  the  aid  of 
walls.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  case  like  the  Aapia-a-rj 
€pi[3coXa^  of  the  seventeenth  Iliad,  and  both  alike  were 
probably  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  direct  notices  of  the  Pe- 
laso'i  in  Homer.     But  we  have  still  a  considerable  har- 

o 

a  II.  XX.  215  and  seqq.  ^  Time.  i.  cap.  2. 
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vest  of  indirect  notices  to  gather.  Particularly,  in 
discussing  the  meaning  of  the  name  lonians,  we  shall 
hereafter  find  reason  to  suppose  that  Homer's  Athe- 
nians were  Pelasgic :  and  I  propose  here  to  refer  to 
some  similar  indications  with  respect  to  the  Arca- 
dians. 

The  Arcadians  i?i  Homer. 

Like  the  Pelasgians,  the  Arcadians  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  happy  in  never  being  mentioned  without  Homer's 
commendation.  In  Il.ii.  6ii  they  are  eTrto-raVe^ot  tto- 
Xe^ii^eiv.    In  II.  vii.  134  they  are  iy^^ecrl^wpoi. 

In  the  Catalogue  he  also  throws  some  light  upon  the 
habits  of  the  Arcadians :  first,  by  describing  them  as 
heavy  armed,  ay-^QiJ.a'^i^raL :  secondly,  by  stating  that 
they  had  no  care  for  maritime  pursuits.  In  both  re- 
spects their  relation  to  the  Trojans  is  remarkable. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Arcadians,  the  epithet  ayyji- 
fxdxiirai  is  nowhere  used  except  for  the  substantive 
AdpSavoi,  and  the  j^osition  of  the  Dardanians  in  Troas 
very  much  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Arcadians  in 
Greece.  Again,  the  Trojans,  as  we  know,  were  so  en- 
tirely destitute  of  ships,  that  Paris  had  to  build  them  by 
way  of  special  undertaking.  These  resemblances  tend 
to  suggest  a  further  likeness.  As  the  Trojans  appear  to 
have  been  peculiarly  given  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  poet  had  the  same  idea  of 
the  Arcadians.  The  ay^iixd-)(i]Tai  is  connected  with 
the  habits  of  settled  cultivators.  A  peasantry  furnishes 
heavy  infantry,  while  light  troops  are  best  formed  from 
a  population  of  less  settled  habits  and  ruder  manners. 
And  as  the  use  of  ships  had  much  less  to  do  with 
regular  commerce  than  with  piracy  and  war,'^  so  the 

^  This  state  of  ideas  and  habits  is  well  illustrated  by  Odyss.  xiv, 
222-6  :  and  see  inf.  sect.  7. 
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absence  of  niaritiine  liabits  tends,  for  the  heroic  age,  to 
imply  a  i)acific  character.  In  those  days  the  princi- 
pal pnrpose  of  easy  locomotion  was  booty :  and  there 
was  no  easy  locomotion  for  bodies  of  men,  except  by 
ships.  Though  inclosed  by  hills,  Arcadia  was  a  horse 
feeding®,  therefore  relatively  not  a  ]-)oor  country.  In 
later  times  it  was,  next  to  Laconia^  the  most  popu- 
lous province  of  the  Peloponnesus  ;  and  even  in  Homer, 
although  its  political  position  was  evidently  secondary, 
it  supplied  no  less  than  sixty  ships  with  large  crews  to 
each^.  All  this  is  favourable  to  the  tradition  which 
gives  it  a  Pelasgian  character. 

Again,  the  Arcadians  were  commanded  by  Agapenor 
the  son  of  AncoDus''.  He  would  appear  not  to  have 
been  an  indigenous  sovereign.  For  we  learn  from  a 
speech  of  Nestor  in  the  twenty-third  Book^  that  games 
were  celebrated  at  the  burial  of  Amarynceus  by  the 
Epeans,  in  which  he  himself  overcame  in  wrestling 
Anca3us  the  Pleurouian.  Ancccus  therefore  M-as  not  an 
Arcadian  but  an  iEtolian :  and  his  son  Agapenor  was 
probably  either  the  first  Arcadian  of  his  race,  or  else  a 
stranger  appointed  by  Agamemnon  to  command  the 
Arcadians  in  the  Trojan  war.  Their  having  ships  from 
Agamemnon,  and  a  chief  either  foreign  or  of  non-Ar- 
cadian extraction,  are  facts  which  tend  to  mark  the 
Arcadians  as  politically  dependent,  and  therefore  jwo 
tanto  as  Pelasgian  :  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  what- 
ever in  Greece  was  Pelasgian  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Troica,  was  also  subordinate  to  some  race  of  higher 
and  more  effective  energies. 

Again.    It  will  hereafter  (I  think)  be  found  that  the 

e  Strabo  viii.  p.  383.  &  II.  ii.  610. 

f  Xenoph.  Hell.\ni.  i,  23,  and         ^  II.  ii.  609. 
Cramer  iii.  299.  i   6^0-5. 
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institution  of  all  gymnastic  and  martial  games  was 
Hellenic  and  not  Pelasgic'\  In  tlie  passage  last  quoted 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  statement,  that  there  Avere 
present  at  the  games  Epeans,  Pylians,  and  iEtolians : 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  except  the 
Arcadians.  Thus  we  have  a  strong  presumption  esta- 
blished that  these  games  were  not  congenial  to  Arca- 
dian habits  :  and  if  the  same  can  be  shown  from  other 
sources  with  respect  to  the  Pelasgians,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  Arcadians  M^ere  themselves  Pelas- 
gian. 

Once  more.  Tn  the  sixth  book  Nestor  relates,  that 
in  his  youth  the  Pylians  and  Arcadians  fought  near  the 
town  of  Pheia3  and  the  river  lardanos.  The  Arcadians 
were  commanded  by  Ereuthalion,  who  wore  the  armour 
of  Areithous.  Areithous  had  met  his  death  by  strata- 
gem from  Lycoorgos,  who  appropriated  the  armour,  and 
bequeathed  it  to  his  Oepaircop,  or  companion  in  arms, 
Ereuthalion.  Nestor,  on  the  part  of  the  Pylians,  en- 
countered Ereuthalion,  and  by  the  aid  of  Minerva  de- 
feated him. 

From  this  tale  it  would  appear,  first,  that  Lycoorgus 
Avas  king  of  Arcadia.  His  name  savours  of  Pelasgian 
origin,  from  its  relation  to  Avkucov  of  the  later  tradition 
respecting  Arcadia,  and  to  Lycaon  son  of  Priam,  de- 
scended by  the  mother's  side  from  the  Leleges ;  again, 
to  Lycaon  the  father  of  Pandarus ;  possibly  also  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Lycia.  The  allusion  to  his  having 
succeeded  by  stratagem  only,  is  very  pointed  (148), 

Tov  AvKOopyos  eirecpve  bd\u>,  oiiTt  Kpajti  ye, 

and  the  terms  employed  appear  to  indicate  a  military 
inferiority :  which  accords  with  the  probable  relation  of 
the  Arcadians,  as  Pelasgi,  to  their  Hellenic  neighbours^ 

^  tSee  inf.  sect.  vii. 
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And  this  again  corresponds  uitli  the  close  of  the  story; 
in  which  Nestor,  fighting*  on  the  part  of  the  Pylians 
who  were  Aclia^an,  and  therefore  Hellenic,  conquers 
the  Arcadian  chieftain  Ereuthalion  (Tl.  vi.  132-56). 

It  may  be  remarked  once  for  all,  that  this  military 
inferiority  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the  Pclasgi 
were  cowards,  but  simply  as  implying  that  they  gave 
W'ay  before  tribes  of  more  marked  military  genius  or 
habits  than  themselves ;  as  at  Hastings  the  Saxons  did 
before  the  Normans  ;  or  as  the  Russians  did  in  the  late 
war  of  1854-6  before  the  Western  armies. 

Lastly,  the  8lo<;  applied  to  Ereuthalion  (11.  v.  319), 
accords  with  the  use  of  that  epithet  for  the  Pelasgi 
elsewhere. 

Thus  a  number  of  indications  from  Homer,  slight 
when  taken  separately,  but  more  considerable  when 
combined,  and  drawn  from  all  the  passages  in  Avhicli 
Homer  refers  to  Arcadia,  converge  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Arcadians  were  a  Pelasgian  people. 

They  are  supported  by  the  whole  stream  of  later  tra- 
dition ;  which  placed  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  in  Ar- 
cadia, M'liich  uniformly  represented  the  Arcadians  as 
autochthonic',  and  which  made  them  competitors  with 
the  Argives  for  the  honour  of  having  given  to  the  Pe- 
lasgians  their  original  seat  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Here  too  philology  steps  in,  and  lends  us  some  small 
aid.  The  name  of  Upoa-eknvoi,  which  the  Arcadians 
took  to  themselves,  and  which  is  assumed  to  mean  older 
than  the  moon,  appears,  when  so  understood,  to  ex- 
press a  very  forced  idea  :  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  con- 
ceive how  such  a  name  could  even  creep  into  use. 
But  if  we  refer  its  origin  to  irpo  and  2eXXo<  or  ^eW^ve^, 
it  then  becomes  the  simple  indication  of  the  historical 
1  Xeuoph.  Hell.  vii.  1.23. 
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fact  we  are  looking-  for,  namely,  that  they,  a  Pelasgic 
population,  occupied  Arcadia  before  any  of  the  Hellic 
or  Sellic  races  had  come  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

From  its  rich  pastures,  Arcadia  was  originally  well 
adapted  for  Pelasgian  inhabitants.  Defended  by 
mountains,  it  offered,  as  Attica  did  through  the  poverty 
of  its  soil,  an  asylum  to  the  refugees  of  that  race,  when 
dispossessed  from  other  still  more  fertile,  and  ])erhaps 
also  more  accessible  tracts  of  the  Peloponnesus"'.  Hence 
it  is  easy  to  account  both  for  its  original  Pelasgian  cha- 
racter, and  for  the  long  retention  of  it. 

We  seem  then  to  lind  the  Arcadians  of  Homer 
(first)  ]3olitically  dependent,  and  (secondly)  commanded 
by  a  foreigner,  but  yet  (thirdly)  valiant  in  war.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  what  they  wanted  was  not  ani- 
mal or  even  moral  courage,  but  the  political  and  govern- 
ing- element,  which  is  the  main  element  in  high  martial 
talent.  All  this  we  shall  find,  as  we  already  have  in 
some  degree  found,  to  be  a  Pelasgian  portraiture.  And 
if  it  should  seem  to  have  been  drawn  with  the  aid  of 
conjecture,  let  it  at  any  rate  be  observed  that  it  is 
supported  by  the  Arcadian  character  in  the  historic 
ages.  They  appear  from  various  indications  to  have 
been  for  many  generations  the  Swiss  of  Greece :  not 
producing-  great  commanders,  and  obscure  enough,  until 
a  very  late  date,  in  the  j^olitical  annals  of  the  country, 
but  abounding  in  the  materials  of  a  hardy  soldiery,  and 
taking'  service  with  this  or  that  section  of  the  Greeks 
as  chance  might  dictate.  For  in  Xenophon  they  boast 
that  when  any  of  the  Greeks  wanted  auxiliaries  (e7r/- 
Kovpoi)  they  came  to  Arcadia  to  obtain  them :  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  took  them  into  company  when  they  in- 
vaded Attica,  and  that  the  Thebans  did  the  very  same 

m  Time.  i.  2. 
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M'hcn  they  invatlcil  Lacedtvmon  ".  And  Tlmcydidcs  tells 
us  that,  in  the  Sicilian  war,  the  Mantineans,  ^vitll  a  por- 
tion of  their  brother  Arcadians,  fought  I'or  hire  Mith 
the  Athenians  on  one  side,  Avhile  another  contingent 
from  the  verv  same  State  assisted  the  Corinthians,  who 
had  come  in  force  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse 
against  them*^. 

Two  other  circumstances,  slight  in  themselves,  still 
remain  for  notice. 

I.  It  was  through  the  authority  and  practice  of  the 
Romaiis  that  the  name  of  Greeks  or  Graians  came  ul- 
~Tl'mately  to  supplant  that  of  Hellenes.  Out  of  thislScti 
which  is  the  most  important  piece  of  evidence  in  oui* 
possession,  arises  the  presumption,  that  as  it  was  Jlie 
Pelasgians  who  may  be  said  to  have  supplied^tlie  main_ 
link  between  Greece  and  Italy,  and  between  the  Hel- 
lenic and  the  Roman  language,  the  Graians  could  jiot 
but  have  been  a  branch  or  portion  of  tluit  ]icople. 
Now  w^e  know  that  the  Pelasgians  were  cultivators  of 
the  plains.  Boeotia  is,  as  we  have  seen,  indicated  by' 
ThucydidesP  as  the  richest  plain*!  of  Greece,  and  on 
that  account  among  the  parts  most  liable  to  the  displace- 
ment of  their  inhabitants.  It  was  therefore  probably  a 
plain  where  the  Pelasgi  would  have  settled  early  and  in 
numbers:  and  it  deserves  notice,  that  the  Catalogue^ 
placing  the  town  of  Graia  in  Boeotia,  places  it  where  we 
naturally  assume  a  large,  though  now,  as  in  Thessaly, 
subordinate  Pelasgian  population  to  have  existed. 

Nor  is  the  passage  in  which  Aristotle  notices _the_ 
r^atKoTadverse  to  the  belief  that  they  were  a  Pelasgian 
race.    He  states  that  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  was  in  the 

n  Xenoph.  Hellen.  \ni.  1.23.  Q  See  also  Miiller,  Orchomenus 

o  Thucyd.  vii.  57.  p.  77,  and  his  references. 
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ancient  HelLas :  which  is  the  country  reaching  from  Do- 

dona  to  the  Achelous  (awV;;  ^'  ea-rtv  }]  irepl  rhv  Ao)Swui]V 
KOL  Tov  'A^eXwoi^).  This  may  include  either  great  part, 
or  the  whole,  ofThessalj:  whether  we  understand  it  of 
the  little  and  Thessalian  Achelous,  near  Lamia,  which 
was  within  thirty  stadia  of  the  Sj^ercheus":  or  of  the 
great  Achelous,  which  skirted  the  western  border  of 
that  country,  and  ^diose  line  of  tributaries  was  fed  from 
the  slopes  of  Pindus.  If  we  understand  the  Dodona  of 
Epirus,  this  will  give  a  considerable  range  of  country, 
all  of  it  outside  Thessaly.  Aristotle  proceeds  to 
say,  that  there  dwelt  the  Selli,  and  those  then  called 

TpaiKol    but    now  Hellenes    {koI    ol   KaXov/jLevoi   rore  fj.eu 

VpaiKoi  vvv  SyEiWrji^e?).  Thus  he  describes  as  TpaiKo) 
those  who,  together  with  the  Selli,  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  that  Homer  calls  Pelasgic  Argos  :  so  that 
according  to  him  the  VpaiKol  were  not  Sellic :  and  the 
time,  when  they  were  thus  neighbours  of  the  Selli,  was 
the  pre-Hellenic  time.  This  is  nearly  equivalent  to  an 
assertion  by  Aristotle  that  the  Graians  were  Pelasgic, 
for  we  know  of  no  other  pre-Hellenic  race  in  Thessaly*. 
2.  In  vv.  695,  6  we  find  that  (Hvpaa-og)  Pyrasus  in 
Thessaly  (probably  deriving  its  name  from  Trvpo?  wheat, 
grain),  is  described  as  Aj'nuijrpo?  Tefxevog:  and  it  is  the 
only  ground  consecrated  to  Ceres  that  Homer  men- 
tions. It  is  material  that  this  should  be  in  Thessaly, 
the  especially  Pelasgic  country :  for  both  slight  notices 
in  Homer,  and  much  of  later  tradition,  connect  the 
Pelasgi  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  worship  of  that 
deity.  For  example,  Pausanias  mentions  a  temple  of 
Aijfxyrrjp  UeXaa-yh^  at  Coriutli  even  in  his  own  time. 
This  connection  in  its  turn  serves  to  confirm  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Pelasgi  as  a  rural  and  agricultural  people. 

s  Strabo  ix.  p.  433.  t  Aristot.  Mctcorol.  i.  14. 
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So  far  as  tliis  part  of  the  evidence  of  ITomcr  is  con- 
cerned, it  goes  to  this  only,  that  with  the  aid  of  Ilesiod 
it  serves  to  exhibit  Ceres  in  direct  relations  with  two 
countries;  both  with Thessaly, and,  as  will  now  be  shown, 
with  Crete ;  in  which  also,  as  we  know  from  Homer 
(bronght  down  by  Hesiod  to  a  later  date),  the  Pelas- 
gian  name  still  remained  when  it  had  ap])arently  been 
submerged  elsewhere  in  Greece ;  and  in  which  there- 
fore  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Pelasgian  element  M'as 
more  than  usually  strong  and  durable. 

In  the  fifth  Odyssey'^  we  are  told  that  Ceres  fell  in 
love  with  a  son  of  lasus  (Tasion,  in  Hesiod  Tasios),  whom 
she  met  veup  €v\  rpiTroXw ;  in  what  country  Homer  does 
not  say,  but  Hesiod,  repeating  the  story,  adds  it  was  in 
Crete,  Kpi'jT>i9  ^i'  -ttIovl  ^ij-m^.  Thus  the  double  connec- 
tion is  made  good. 

Over  and  above  this,  the  name  lasus  goes  of  itself 
to  establish  a  Pelasgian  origin. 

1.  Because "lao-ov "A^oyo?  is  an  old  name  for  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, or  else  a  large  portion  of  it ;  whereas  the 
Hellenic  name  was,  as  we  'kno\y,''A-^aiKov"Ap'yo9.  And 
the'Iarr/^ai  reigned  in  Orchomenus^  two  or  three  gene- 
rations before  the  Neleids.  This  probably  touches  a 
period  when  no  Hellic  tribes  had,  as  far  as  we  know, 
found  their  way  into  the  Peloponnesus^,  and  when  the 
dynasties  even  of  the  middle  and  north  were,  as  is  pro- 
bable, chiefly  Pelasgian. 

2.  Because  "laao<i^  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian leaders,  and  the  Athenians  were,  as  we  shall  find, 
manifestly  Pelasgian.  His  father  Sphelus  is  also  the 
son  of  Boucolus,  a  name  which  will  be  shown  to  be  of 
Pelasgic  and  not  Hellenic  character '^. 

X  Od.  V.  125.  a  See  inf.  sect.  8. 

y  Hesiod,  Theog.  971.  ^  II.  xv.  332,  7  • 
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3.  Because  Dmetor  the  son  of  lasus  was  tlie  ruler 
of  Cyprus  at  the  epoch  of  the  Troica,  and  that  island 
seems  to  have  stood  in  an  anomalous  relation  of  half- 
dependence  to  Agamemnon,  which  is  best  capable  of 
ex])lanation  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
a  population  still  retaining  its  Pelasgian  character.  To 
this  question  I  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  return  in 
a  more  full  consideration  of  the  case  of  Cyprus. 

Of  later  tradition,  there  is  abundance  to  connect 
Ceres  with  the  Pelasgians :  their  character  as  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and  hers  as  the  giver  of  grain :  the  worship  of 
her  at  Eleusis,  dating  from  time  immemorial,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  founded  upon  rites  different  from  those 
in  vogue  at  a  later  epoch :  this  too  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Pelasgian  origin  of  Athens,  and  its  long  re- 
tention of  that  character.  In  the  ancient  hymn  to 
Ceres,  estranged  from  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods,  she 
comes  to  Eleusis,  and  there  herself  founds  the  worship ; 
and  she  announces  in  her  tale  that  she  was  come  from 
Crete : 

vvv  avre  Kp7]Trj9€i',  kir  evpia  vu)Ta  6aka(r(Tr]<i, 
rjkvOov,  ovK  ideXovcra'^  • 

I  even  venture  to  suggest  it  as  possible  that  the 
existence  of  a  T€ixevo<}  (or  land  devoted  to  the  service  of 
any  deity)  at  all,  affords  a  presumption  of  a  Pelasgic 
population  and  institutions.  For  we  find  only  three 
other  cases  of  such  endowments  :  all  in  places  strongly 
marked  with  a  Pelasgic  character.  One  is  that  of  the 
river  Sperchius  in  Thessaly :  a  second  that  of  Venus  in 
Cyprus;  and  the  third  that  of  Jupiter  in  Gargarus*'. 

The  lonians. 
The  notices  of  the  lonians  contained  in  Homer  are 

'1  Hymn, Cev.  123.  e  H.xxiii.  i  48.  Ocl.viii.3<^2.  Il.viil.  48. 
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ijiint  and  few:  but  they  are  in  entire  coiitnuliotion  Mitli 
the  i)revailii)g  tradition. 

The  word  'laova  occurs  only  once  in  tlie  poems, 
M'here  we  find  the  five  contingents  of  Ba^otians,  I onians, 
Locrians,  Phthians,  and  Epeans,  united  in  resisting-,  but 
inetiectually,  Hector's  attack  u]ion  the  shii)S,  They  are 
liere  termed  eXKe^lrcove^^,  an  oi)ithet  whicli  is  unfortu- 
nately nowhere  else  employed  by  the  poet.  The  order 
in  M'hich  they  are  named  is, 

I.  Boeotians,  2.  Tonians,  3.  Locrians, 

4.  riitliians,  5.  I^]poans. 

A  descrii)tion  thus  commences  in  three  parts,  of  wljich 
the  first  is  (689-91), 

ol  fxev  ^ A6i]vaL(tiV  TrpokeXcyixtvoL'   ev  8'  lipa  ToXaiv 
VPX  "^^^^  Oereajo,  Meveadevs'   ol  b'  ayH  eirovTO 
<t>et8as  re  2Ti)(tos  re,  Bt'as  t  eus' 

The  second  describes  the  leaders  of  the  Epeans :  the 
third  of  the  Phthians,  and  these,  it  says,  meaning  appa- 
rently the  Phthian  force,  fought  in  conjunction  with 
the  Boeotians,  jmera  Bouotwv  cfxa-^ovTo  (700).  No  Boeo- 
tian leaders  are  named  :  the  absence  of  Oilean  Ajax, 
who  officially  led  the  Locrians,  is  immediately  accounted 
for  by  saying  that  he  was  with  his  inseparable  friend, 
the  Telamonian  chief. 

These  'laoj/e?  k\Ke-^iTWV€<;  then  were  the  TrpoXeXey/ULevoi, 
a  chosen  band  of  the  Athenian  force ;  or  else  they  were 
the  force  composed  of  men  picked  among  the  Athe- 
nians. But  no  distinguished  quality  or  act  of  war  is  re- 
counted of  the  Athenians,  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Iliad.  They  are  simply  called  fjuja-Twpe?  avT>]9,^  but  this 
is  a  mere  general  epithet,  has  no  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular conduct,  and  is  not  sustained  by  any  relation  of 
their  feats  in  arms.  The  five  divisions  above  named 
fight  in  order  to  be  beaten  by  the  Trojans :   and  we 

i^  II.  xiii.  635.  g   II.  iv.  3 28. 
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may  be  sure  that  Homer  does  not  produce  the  flower  of 
the  Greeks  for  sucli  a  purpose.  Nor  has  the  Athenian 
chief  Menestheus  any  distinction  whatever  accorded  to 
him,  even  in  the  much  questioned  passage  of  the  Cata- 
logue, except  that  of  being  excellentatmarshallingforces. 

The  passage  II.  ii.  ^4.6-^6,  describing  the  Athenians 
in  the  Catalogue,  is  of  so  much  historical  interest 
through  the  various  points  it  involves,  as  to  deserve  a 
particular  consideration,  which  it  may  best  receive  in 
this  place.  Upon  it  depends  some  part  of  the  Homeric 
evidence  relating  to  the  signs  of  a  Pelasgian  origin. 

Three  lines  of  it  must  in  any  case  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, in  order  to  describe  the  Athenian  contingent  and 
its  commander. 

01  6'  ap  ^Adrjva^  eixoy,  ivKTiixevov  iTTokUOpov  ...       (v.  546.) 
rwy  av9'  i]yqx6viv  vtos  ITerecSo  MeveaO^vs.  (55-^-) 

r(S  8'  afxa  Trevr/jKovra  ^ikaivat  i'?jes  ^ttovto.  iSS^-) 

To  the  supposition  that  this  jejune  niinhnum  repre- 
sents the  passage  in  its  original  form,  it  is  certainly  an 
objection,  that  in  no  other  place  of  the  whole  Catalogue 
has  Homer  dispatched  quite  so  drily  and  summarily  any 
important  division  of  the  force. 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  falls  into  three  por- 
tions, of  which  the  first  is  separable  from  the  two 
others,  and  the  first  with  the  second  is  also  separable 
from  the  third.     They  are  as  follows : 

(i)—vv.  546-9. 

ol  b   ap  ^A97]vas  (t)(pv,  evKTLixevov  ijToXUOpov^ 
brjijiou  'Epex^rjos  ix€ya\i]Topos,  ov  ttot  ^AOtjvi] 
Opi^j/G  Alos  dvySrrjp,  reKC  be  ^etScopoj  "Apovpa, 
Kab  b  Iv   Adrji'ija  elaev,  e<2  ivl  ttlovl  vtjm. 

There  is  a  reading  of  'A0/;j/>/9  for  'AOijvija-' :  it  is  dis- 
puted whether  re'/ce  applies  to  S>j/jlop  or  to  Erechtheus ; 
whether  ew  is  to  be  understood  of  Erechtheus  or  of 
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Minerva ;  and  again,  what  is  the  meaning  of  ttIovi  as 
a]i]>lied  to  i';/fo?  The  variety  of  lection  is  not  material: 
the  application  of  rtA-e  is  clearly  to  b^rechtheus,  as  seems 
also  that  of  ew  to  Minerva''.  Again,  the  apj)lication  of  the 
epithet  ttIovi  to  the  temple  is  perhaj>s  sufliciently  sup- 
ported by  Od.  xii.  346,  irlova  rtjov,  and  II.  v.  512,  /maXa 
tt/oi'O?  €^  aSuTOio. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  lines,  or  the  two  which 
follow,  were  rejected  by  the  Alexandrian  critics,  but 
the  Pseudo-Herodotus,  in  the  Life  of  Homer,  c.  28, 
states  that  they  were  interpolated. 

The  objections  from  internal  evidence  are  stated  by 
Payne  Knight'. 

1.  That  the  Greeks  had  no  temples  at  the  time  of 
the  Troica. 

2.  That  as  "Apovpa  is  superficies  no?i  orhis  Terrce,  so 
it  was  not  a  known  personification  at  the  time  of 
Homer. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  we  hear  of  Trojan  temples 
in  the  Iliad  ;  probably  also  of  the  Greek  temple  of 
Apollo  in  II.  ix.  404 ;  and  of  Greek  temples  in  the 
Odyssey,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  We  hear  of 
M,io\\2ji  priests  in  11.  ix.  575;  while  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  should  have  been  priests  without  temples. 

Again,  the  circumstances  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Iliad 
were  not  such  as  to  lead  to  the  mention  of  temples 
usually  or  frequently.  Therefore  this  is  not  a  ground 
of  suspicion  against  the  passage. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Earth,  Vala,  as  well  as  "Apovpa,  was 
apparently  to  Homer,  not  less  than  to  the  other  an- 
cients, a  surface,  not  a  solid  (/fu/cXoTe/)^?  w?  airo  ropvov, 
Herod,  iv.  ^6.)  The  objection  really  is,  that  "Apovpa 
h  Heyne  in  loc.  •  In  loc. 
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means  a  particular  class  of  ground,  namely,  arable  or 
cultivable  land  ;  and  that  to  personify  tins  class  of  land 
by  itself  is  artificial,  far-fetched,  and  not  in  the  manner 
of  Homer. 

To  me  it  appears  clear  that  it  would  be  unnatural  for 
us,  but  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  so  for  Homer.  We 
could  not  in  poetry  well  treat  Corn-field  or  Garden  as 
a  person  :  but  the  corn-bearing  Earth  {X^el^Lopo?" Apovpa) 
had  for  the  Greeks  in  their  early  days  a  vividness  of 
meaning,  which  it  has  not  for  us.  To  us,  to  the  modem 
European  mind,  the  gifts  of  Ceres  are  but  one  item  in 
an  interminable  list  of  things  enjoyable  and  enjoyed  : 
to  man  when  yet  youthful,  while  in  his  first  ruder  con- 
tact with  his  mother  Earth  and  the  elements,  while 
possessed  of  few  instruments  and  no  resources,  this  idea 
was  as  determinate,  as  it  was  likewise  suggestive  and 
poetical.  The  Latins  have  no  word  by  which  to  render 
the  word  "Apovpa  in  its  full  meaning,  though  arvwii 
must  have  been  taken  from  it,  or  from  the  same  root 
with  it.  It  nearly  corresponds  with  the  English  'glebe' 
in  its  proper  useJ.  It  signifies  not  only  corn  land,  but 
all  productive  land,  for  instance,  vine  land,  in  II.  iii.  246. 
But  to  them,  so  pregnant  was  the  idea,  that  besides  a 
crop  of  epithets  such  as  TroXv(pop^o^  and  rpa(pep}],  it 
threw  off  its  own  inverted  image  in  the  epithet,  habi- 
tual with  Homer,  of  arpvyero?  for  OaXacra-a,  the  un- 
cornbearing  sea.  Now  when  the  idea  of  corn  land 
had  been  thus  vividly  conceived,  the  next  step,  that  of 
viewing  "Aioofioa  as  Tata,  was  one  not  very  hard  to  take. 
The  objection  seems  to  arise  out  of  our  unconsciously 

J  From  the  Greek  fiCoXos,  according  to  Richardson,  who  quotes 
The  Fox  (v.  2,) 

If  Italy 
Have  any  glebe,  more  fruitftil  than  these  fallows, 
I  am  deceived. 

K  2 
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reailing'  TTonior  in  the  false  light  of  our  own  familiar 
associations. 

His  text  affords  evidence  in  support  of  these  views. 
May  it  not  be  said  that  the  plirase  '7rdrpig"Af>nvp<i^^  for 
patria  shows  us  a  great  step  towards  personification  ? 
In  the  NeKvia  (Od.  xi.  489),  cTrdpovpog  is  equivalent  to 
'  alive ;'  compare  II.  xvii.  447.  Again,  Ulysses,  the  mo- 
ment he  escapes  from  the  river  mouth  to  the  shore, 
kisses  the  iC^elSwpn^  "Apovpa  ^  among  the  reeds :  which 
seems  to  show  an  use  of  the  term  nearly  synonymous 
with  Tata  or  earth.  And  again,  praying  for  the  glory 
of  Alcinous'",  he  says, 

Tov  [M€V  Kev  ^Til  CiCbcopov  6.povpav 
OLcrjSecrTov  /cA^o?  etrj. 

The  fame  of  Alcinous  could  not  be  confined  to  fields. 
So  the  setting  sun  casts  shadows  on  the  ipl^ooXo^^' Apovpa"^. 
In  both  cases  the  term  so  approximates  to  the  meaning 
of  Earth,  doubtless  by  metonymy,  as  to  be  indistin- 
guishable from  it.  Again  II.  iv.  174,  creo  S'  ocrrea  jrvcrei 
"Apovpa.  Surely  the  meaning  here  is  Earth,  for  we 
are  not  to  suppose  Homer  meant  to  say  the  bodies  of 
his  warriors  would  lie  on  the  cultivable  land  only.  But 
another  passage  brings  us  up  to  actual  personification, 
that  respecting  Otus  and  Ephialtes 

ovs  brj  fxriKLaTovs  6p4\}/e  C^Cbapos^Apovpa^. 

This  objection  to" Apovpa  therefore  will  not  hold  good: 

and  the  passage  cannot  be  condemned  upon  internal 

evidence.     It  is  referred  to  by  Plato,  in  the  first  Alci- 

biadesP. 

(2)— Vss.550, 1. 

fvOdbe  fXLV  TavpoKTi  kou  apveioLS  IXdovTat 
KOvpoL  ^A6T]vat(av,  TreptreXAo/xeVwy  ivi.avT(av. 

k  Od.  i.  407.  •  Od.  V.  463.  ra  Od.  vii.  332. 

D  II.  xxi.  232,  o  Od.  xi.  309.  P  (ii.  132  Serr.  Stepli.) 
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Some  refer  niv  to  Minerva,  and  construe  the  passage 
with  reference  to  the  Panathenaic  celebration.  When 
so  interpreted,  as  it  is  contended,  the  words  betray  a 
palpable  anachronism. 

Again  it  is  alleged,  (i)  Homer  does  not  in  the  Cata- 
logue introduce  general  descriptions  of  the  religious 
rites  of  Greece,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  he  should  men- 
tion here  a  celebration,  which  he  does  not  report  to 
have  had  anything  peculiar  in  its  character.  (2)  From 
xi.  729  it  appears  that  cows  were  sacrificed  to  Minerva, 
not  bulls :  (3)  the  tenour  of  the  sentence  directs  us  to 
Ereehtheus,  and  it  involves  worship  offered  to  a  local 
hero. 

With  respect  to  the  Panathenaica,  a  difficulty  would 
undoubtedly  arise,  if  we  were  obliged  to  suppose  that 
it  contained  a  reference  to  gymnastic  games,  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  treat  as  having  borne  in  the  age 
of  Homer  a  marked  Hellenic  character^.  But  the  words 
imply  no  such  reference.  They  speak,  at  the  most,  of 
no  more  than  periodical  sacrifices.  This  implies  an 
established  festival,  and  nothing  beyond  it.  Now  such 
a  signification  raises  no  presumption  whatever  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage :  because  we  have  one 
distinct  and  unquestionable  case  in  Homer  of  an  esta- 
blished festival  of  a  deity,  that  namely  of  Apollo  in  the 
Odyssey.  The  day  of  the  vengeance  of  Ulysses  was 
the  eoprtj  TOCO  Oeoio  dyv^^. 

So  considering  the  passage,  let  us  next  examine  the 
objection  taken  to  it,  that  it  involves  hero-woi'ship% 
which  was  not  known  in  the  Homeric  age. 

Now  we  have  in  the  Odyssey,  as  well  as  here  in  the 
Iliad,  cases  of  mortals  translated  to  heaven  and  to  the 
company  of  immortals. 

1  Inf.  sect.  7.  '"  Od.  xxi.  255.  ^  Payne  Knight  in  loc. 
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Ill  the  Odyssey  we  have,  for  example,  tlie  case  of 
Castor  and  l^olhix,  wlio  enjoyed  a  ])ecuhar  ])riviK,'!:»'e  of 
life  after  death,  and  revisited  earth  in  some  mysterious 
manner  on  alternate  days^  And  this,  too,  although 
they  were  buried". 

Their  TiV>/  irpo^  Zj/i/o?  was  such  that,  as  the  passage 
in  Od.  xi.  proceeds  to  state,  they  vied  with  deities; 

This  Ti/jLt]  must  have  included  honour  \)au\  on  earth  : 
to  be  in  heaven,  unless  in  connection  with  earth  and 
its  inhabitants,  was  not  of  itself  a  Ti/mr],  much  less  was 
it  the  Ti/uL}]  of  the  gods.  The  subject  of  hero-wor- 
ship will  be  further  examined  in  a  later  portion  of 
this  work :  but  for  the  present  it  appears  sufficiently, 
that  this  comes  near  to  hero-worship.  The  passage 
about  Erechtheus  is  no  more  than  a  development  of 
the  expression  relating  to  the  Tyndarid  brothers ;  and, 
though  by  some  steps  in  advance  of  it,  can  hardly  be 
rejected  on  this  ground  alone  as  sjmrious.  All  passages 
cannot  be  expected  to  exjiress  with  precisely  the  same 
degree  of  fulness  the  essential  ideas  on  which  they  are 
founded ;  and  we  are  not  entitled  to  cut  off,  on  that 
ground  alone,  the  one  which  happens  to  be  most  in 
advance. 

But  although  the  application  to  Erechtheus  might 
not  convict  the  passage,  I  very  much  question  whether 
we  ought  so  to  apply  it.  It  is  quite  against  the 
general  bearing  of  the  })assage,  which  would  much  more 
naturally  refer  it  to  Minerva.  The  reason  for  it  is  that 
cows  or  heifers  were  offered  to  her,  and  not  rams  or 
bulls.  No  doubt,  in  the  particular  cases  mentioned  to 
us,  (II.  vi.  94,  x.  292,  xi.  729,  and  Od.  iii.  382,)  cows  or 
heifers  only  are  spoken  of.    But  in  Od.  iii.  145  we  are 

'  Od.  xi.  302-4.  "  II.  iii,  243. 
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told  that  eKaro/ui^ai  were  to  be  offered  to  her,  which  we 
can  hardly  h'liiit  so  rigidly :  and  considering  that  the 
cases  of  cows  mentioned  by  Homer  are  all  special, 
while  this  passage  speaks  of  what  was  ordinary  and 
periodical,  I  think  we  should  pause  before  admitting 
that  the  application  of  the  lines  to  Minerva  is  on  this 
ground  indefensible. 

The  word  TrepireXXoiui.eycov^  is  taken  to  mean  not  an- 
nual revolutions,  but  the  revolutions  of  periods  of  years. 
I  question  the  grounds  of  this  interpretation  :  but,  if  it 
could  be  established,  it  would  certainly  rather  weaken 
the  passage ;  for  Homer  nowhere  else  mentions  period- 
ical celebrations  of  any  kind  divided  by  any  number  of 
years,  and  I  doubt  whether  such  an  idea  does  not  in- 
volve greater  familiarity  with  numerical  combinations 
than  the  Poet  seems  to  have  possessed. 

Leaving  these  two  lines  subject  to  some  doubt,  but 
by  no  means  fully  convicted,  let  us  i)roceed  to  the  third 
and  last  of  the  contested  portions  of  the  passage. 

(3)_Vss.  S55~5- 

T<S  §'  ovTTO)  7is  6/xotos  iTTLxOovLos  y4v€T  avrjp 
KoaixTjcrat  lttttovs  tc  koI  avepas  aaTiibLutTas' 
Ne'oTtop  olos  €pt(ev'   6  yap  TrpoyevecTTepos  rjev. 

These  lines  were  condemned  by  Zenodotus^^  upon 
the  ground  that  we  have  no  other  mention  of  these 
gifts  of  Menestheus,  and  no  example  of  his  putting 
them  in  exercise.  Mr.  Payne  Knight''  also  urges  that 
Menestheus,  here  so  commended  with  respect  to  cha- 
riots as  well  as  infantry,  does  not  even  appear  as  a 
competitor  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  funeral  games  of 
Patroclus,  although,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  competition, 
even  the  slow  horses  of  Nestor  are  i)ut  in  requisition. 

V  Eustath.  in  loc.  et  alii.  "  Schol.  A.  in  loc.  *  In  loc. 
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The  Scholiast  answers,  with  regard  to  the  first  ob- 
jection, and  Ileyncy  accepts  the  defence  as  sufficient, 
that  other  persons  are  praised  in  the  gross,  of  whom  no 
details  are  given  anywhere:  as  Machaon  is  called  api- 
G-Tevwv  in  II.  xi.  506.  But  a  mere  general  epithet  is 
very  different  from  a  set  passage  of  three  lines  express- 
ing extraordinary  preeminence  in  particular  accom- 
plishments. 

Again,  the  word  applied  to  Machaon  is  by  no  means 
one  of  abstract  panegyric,  but  is  itself  a  description  of 
the  activity  in  the  field  by  which  he  was  at  the  moment 
baffling  the  energies  of  Hector,  and  would,  says  the 
Poet,  have  continued  to  baffle  tliem,  had  not  Paris 
wounded  him.    Thus  the  word  is  not  a  vague  epithet : 

the  words  Tvava-ev  apLcrrevovra  ^la-)(aova  simply  mean,  that 

the  manful  exertions  of  Machaon  were  arrested. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  passage  in  the  ra- 
ther inflated  character  of  its  compliment  to  an  undis- 
tinguished man.  Even  Nestor^,  it  says,  did  not  beat 
him,  but  only  {epXev)  vied  with  him :  and  this  not  as 
an  abler,  but  only  as  an  older,  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Scholiasts  ingeniously 
suggest  that  these  verses  are  given  to  Menestheus  by 

way  of  compensation  ;  rovro  -^apiCeTaL  avrw,  eirei  fxt]  ev- 
SoKi/ixtj(T€t  €v  rai?  /ud-^ai?^.  But  Homer  does  not  usually 
deal  out  compensation,  among  the  Greeks,  by  abstract 
praises,  for  the  want  of  the  honour  earned  by  deeds : 
and  all  the  other  martial  eulogies  on  chiefs  in  the 
Catalogue  are  well  borne  out  in  the  poem. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  oljjection,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Alexandrine  Critics,  seem  to  leave 
this  part  of  the  passage  in  a  state  so  questionable,  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  rested  on  it.     The  best  |)oint  in 

y  Obss.  in  loc.  z  Eustath.  in  loc.  »  Schol.  BL.  in  loc. 
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its  favour  is,  that  the  Athenian  Legates  before  Gelon 
are  represented  by  Herodotus  as  confidently  relying  on 
it,  when  there  would  have  been  an  interest  on  his  part 
in  demurring  to  its  authority,  for  it  was  a  question  of 
military  precedence  that  was  at  issue :  twv  Ka\  ''O/utjpos 

6  €7ro7roi09  avopa  apicrrov  e<pt](re  eh  "IXiov  cnnKeaOai,  Ta^ai 
re  Ka]  SiaKocrfx»](Tai  (rrparov   . 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed  with  justice 
that  the  compliment  here  paid  to  Menestheus  is  the 
very  best  of  which  the  case  admitted  ;  perhaps  the  only 
one  that  an  interpolator  would  have  been  safe  in  se- 
lecting. For  he  would  have  known  that  any  panegyric 
relating  to  strength  or  prowess  in  action  would  be  con- 
clusively belied  by  the  rest  of  the  poem  in  its  entire 
tenour. 

But  while  we  cannot  confidently  rely  upon  these 
three  lines,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  use  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  rest  of  the 
passage  as  most  probably  good  historic  matter.  It  un- 
doubtedly represents  a  strong  course  of  old  local  tra- 
dition *=:  for  there  was  in  Athens  a  most  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva  and  Erechtheus  in  conjunction. 

The  Homeric  evidence  then  up  to  this  point  stands 
as  follows  with  reference  to  Athens  and  the  Athenian 
contingent,  or  the  principal  and  picked  men  of  it,  which- 
ever be  the  best  term  for  the  passage.    They  were 

1.  lonians,  II.  xiii.  685. 

2.  eX/ce^^/rcoi/e?,  ibid. 

3.  Autochthonous,  II.  ii.  547. 

4.  Undistinguished  in  the  war. 

5.  Under  the  special  patronage  of  Pallas  or  Minerva, 
II.  ii.  546,  and  Od.  xi.  323,  where  the  epithet  lepdaovy 
given  to  Athens,  indicates  a  special  relation  to  a  deity. 

^  Herod,  vii.  161,  c  Lord  Aberdeen's  Iiiquhy,  p.  100. 
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The  epithet  eXKcylTwre^  suggests  uinvarlike  habits, 
ami,  though  more  faintly,  it  also  betokens  textile  in- 
dustry. It  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the  ufxirpo- 
XiToove^^  of  the  valiant  Lycians,  whose  short  and  spare 
tunic  required  no  cincture  to  confine  it.  It  corrobo- 
rates the  negative  evidence  afforded  by  the  Iliad  of 
some  want  of  martial  genius  in  the  primitive  Athens. 
It  coincides  with  the  tutelage  of  Pallas,  for  the  Minerva 
of  Homer  has  no  more  indisj)utable  function  than  as 
the  goddess  of  skilled  industry^.  All  this  tends  to 
betoken  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Homeric  Attica 
were  Pelasgian. 

Again,  the  autochthonic  origin,  ascribed  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  person  of  Erechtheus,  amounts  to  an  asser- 
tion that  they  were  the  first  known  inhabitants  of  the 
country :  in  other  words,  that  they  were  Pelasgian. 

The  negative  evidence  is  also  im])ortant.  There  is 
nothing  in  Homer  that  tends  to  associate  Athens  with 
the  Hellenic  stem.  The  want  of  military  distinction 
deserves  a  fuller  notice. 

It  can  hardly  be  without  meaning,  that  of  all  the 
chiefs,  considerable  in  the  Iliad  by  their  positions  and 
commands,  there  are  but  two  who  are  never  named  as 
in  actual  fight,  or  with  any  other  mark  of  distinction, 
and  these  two  are  the  heads  of  the  two  (as  we  suppose) 
emphatically  Pelasgian  contingents,  from  Athens  and 
Arcadia  respectively.  Agapenor,  who  (being  however 
of  jEtolian  extraction)  leads  the  Arcadians,  is  named 
nowhere  but  in  the  Catalogue :  Menestheus  is  repeat- 
edly named,  but  never  with  reference  to  fighting.  In 
the  only  part  of  the  action  of  the  poem  where  he  is 
put  forward,  he  shudders*^,  and  shows  an  anxiety  for  his 
personal  safety,  much  more  like  a  Trojan  leader  than  a 
rt  II.  xvi.  419.  e  See  Od.  xx.  73.  ^  II.  xii.  331. 
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Greek  one.  Yet  they  were  sole  commanders,  the  first 
of  no  less  than  sixty  ships,  the  second  of  fifty.  There  are 
no  similar  cases.  The  nearest  to  them  are  those  (i)  of 
Prothous^,  who  commands  40  ships  of  the  Magnesians, 
and  Gourieus'\  who  leads  11  of  the  Enienes  and  Per- 
rhajbi :  both  of  these  are  remote,  Thessalian,  and  very 
probably  Pelasgian  tribes  :  (2)  of  Podarkes,  who  com- 
mands 40  ships,  but  only  as  deputy  for  his  deceased 
brother  Protesilaus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  not  only 
the  elder,  but  the  more  valiant'. 

Agapenor,  indeed,  was -evidently  dependent  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense  on  Agamemnon,  in  whose  ships  he  sailed  : 
but  this  could  not  affect  his  position  as  to  personal 
prowess.  The  case  of  Menestheus  is  the  more  remark- 
able from  this  circumstance,  that  he  is  the  only  inde- 
pendent and  single  commander  in  charge  of  so  many  as 
fifty  ships,  who  is  not  invested  with  the  supreme  rank 
of  BacTiXei;?  or  King.  His  father  Peteos  is  however 
called  Aiorp€(f)r]g  ^aa-iXeug  (11.  iv.  338),  which  marks  him 
as  having  probably  been  a  person  of  greater  importance. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  commanders  is  true  also  of 
the  troops.  Athens,  and  with  her  Arcadia,  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  only  two  undistinguished  in  Homer 
among  those  states  of  Greece  which  afterwards  attained 
to  distinction.  For  among  the  States  which  acquired 
fame  in  the  historic  ages,  Argolis,  Achaia,  and  Laconia 
hold  through  their  chiefs  very  high  places  in  the  poem  : 
Elis  and  Boeotia  are  conspicuous  in  the  anterior  tradi- 
tions which  it  enshrines.  Only  Attica  and  Arcadia 
fail  in  exhibiting  to  us  signs  of  early  pre-eminence  in 
the  arts  of  war :  which  in  a  marked  manner  confirms 
the  suppositions  we  have  already  obtained,  as  to  the 
Pelasgian  character  of  their  inhabitants. 

?  II.  ii.  756.  h  II.  ii.  748.  i  Ibid.  703-7. 
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A  sign,  tliougli  .1  more  uncertain  one,  that  points  in 
the  same  direction,  is  atlbrded  by  the  choice  of  Atliens, 
on  the  i)art  of  OrestesJ,  as  his  place  of  habitation  dur- 
ing- the  tyranny  of  il^'igisthus  in  Mycena\  The  dis- 
l)laccd,  if  they  do  not  fly  to  the  strong  for  protection, 
go  among  those  who  are  weaker,  and  where  they  may 
most  easily  hold  their  ground,  or  even  acquire  power 
afresh.  In  other  words,  in  the  case  before  us,  an  Hel- 
lenic exile  would  very  naturally  betake  himself  among 
a  Pelasgian  people. 

While  however  the  indications  of  a  predominating 
Pelasgian  character  among  the  Athenians  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Troica  appear  to  be  varied  and  powerful,  I  must 
admit  that  they  are  crossed  by  one  indication,  which  is 
at  first   sight  of  an  opposite   character,  I  mean  that 
which   is  afforded  by  their  name.     Even  though  we 
were  to  surrender  the  entire  passages  in  the  Catalogue 
respecting  them,  it  would  still  be  diflficult  to  contend 
that  the  name  of  Athens  and  of  Athenians  is  forged  in 
six  other  places  of  the  poems  where  one  or  the  other 
of  them  is  found,  besides  that  there  is  a  second  allusion 
to  Erechtheus  in  the  Odyssey.     Here  we  have  then, 
attached  to  a  people  whom  we  suppose  Pelasgian,  a 
name  connecting  them  immediately  with  a  deity  com- 
monly reputed   to  be  of  strong  Hellic   propensities: 
connecting  them,  indeed,  in  a  manner  so  special  as  to 
be  exclusive,  because  no  other  city  or  population  in 
Homer  takes  its  name  from  a  deity  at  all.     This  indi- 
cates a  relation  of  the  closest  description:   and  it  is 
quite  independent  of  the  suspected  passage,  which  re- 
presents   ^Minerva   as   the    nurse   or  foster-mother  of 
Erechtheus. 

Now  it  wdll  be  found,  upon  close  examination,  that 

J  Od.  iii.  307. 
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Minerva  jilays  a  very  different  part  in  the  Iliad  from 
Juno,  the  great  protectress  of  the  Greeks,  and  from 
Neptune,  their  actual  comrade  in  fight.  The  difference 
even  at  first  sight  is  this,  that  theirs  appears  to  be  a 
national,  hers  more  a  personal  and  moral  sentiment. 
In  Juno,  it  is  sympathy  with  the  Greeks  as  Greeks; 
in  Neptune,  antipathy  to  the  Trojans  as  Trojans :  but 
both  cases  are  plainly  distinguishable  from  the  temper 
and  attitude  of  Minerva. 

Her  protection  of  Ulysses,  whose  character  is  the 
human  counterpart  of  her  own,  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
theurgy  of  the  Odyssey,  and  is  also  strongly  marked  in 
the  AoXwveia.  Again,  she  comes,  in  the  first  book'^,  at 
the  instance  of  Juno,  to  restrain  and  guide  Achilles  :  for 
Juno,  it  is  stated,  loved  both  Agamemnon  and  Achilles 
alike ;  which  may  imply,  that  this  was  not  the  exact  case 
with  Minerva.  So  again,  she  inspires  Diomed  ^  for  the 
work  of  his  apia-reia,  with  a  view  to  his  personal  dis- 
tinction'". On  each  of  the  two  occasions  when  the  two 
goddesses  come  down  together  from  heaven,  it  is  Juno 
that  makes  the  proposal.  When  Minerva  prompts 
Pandarus  to  treachery,  it  is  by  the  injunction  of  Jupi- 
ter, issued  on  the  suggestion  of  Juno".  In  the  seventh 
book,  however,  she  descends  of  herself  on  seeing  that 
the  Greeks  lose  ground,  tells  Apollo  that  she  was  come, 
as  he  was,  with  the  intention  to  stay  the  battle °,  and  the 
result  of  their  counsel  is  one  of  the  single  fights  (that 
between  Hector  and  Ajax),  which  were  sure  to  issue  in 
glory  to  the  Greek  heroes.  Still  she  has  not  the  rabid 
virulence  against  Troy  which  distinguishes  Juno,  which 
makes  her  exact  the  decision  for  its  destruction  in  the 
Olympian  assembly,  and  which  leads  Jupiter  to  say  to 

k    II.  i.  194.  1    II.  V.  1-8.  m  V.  2,  3. 

n  II.  iv.  64-74.  '^  II.  vii.  34. 
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her  sarcastically,  that  if  she  coiihl  but  eat  Priam  and 
his  cliihheii  and  subjects  raw,  then  her  anger  woukl  be 
satiated. 

In  fact,  Juno  has  all  the  marks  of  a  deity  entirely 
Hellic :  both  in  the  passionate  character  of  her  attach- 
ment, and  in  the  absence  of  all  signs  whatever  of  any 
]>ractical  relation  between  her  and  the  Trojan  people. 

It  is  not  so  with  Pallas.  Pitilessly  oj)})Osed  to  the 
Trojans  in  the  war,  she  is  nowhere  so  identified  with 
the  Greeks  as  to  exhibit  her  in  the  light  of  one  of  those 
deities,  whose  influence  or  sympathies  were  confined  to 
any  one  place  or  nation.  Her  enmity  to  Troy  is  my- 
thologically  founded  on  the  Judgment  of  Paris  P:  but  it 
has  a  more  substantive  ethical  ground  in  the  nature  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  countries. 

Unlike  Juno  and  Neptune,  she  was  regularly  wor- 
shipped at  Troy,  where  she  had  a  priestess  of  high 
rank,  and  a  temple  placed,  like  that  of  Apollo,  on  the 
height  of  Pergamus. 

Distinct  proof,  however,  that  Minerva  was  neither 
originally  at  war  with  the  Trojans,  nor  unknown  to 
them  by  her  beneficial  influences,  is  afforded  by  the 
case  of  Phereclus  son  of  Harmonides,  the  carpenter  ; 
this  Phereclus  was  the  builder  of  the  ships  of  Paris, 
and  was  a  highly  skilled  workman*!  by  her  favour, 

e^oxct  yap  fj-tv  i(f)[\aTO  YlaXXas  ^AO-^vr], 

The  name  of  Harmonides  may  be  fictitious ;  but  the 
relation  to  Pallas  deserves  remark,  if  we  assume  Troy 
to  have  been  fundamentally  Pelasgian ;  and  it  affords 
a  strong  presumption,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
character  of  JNIinerva  to  prevent  her  being  propitious 
to  a  Pelasgian  country.  Her  attributes  as  the  goddess 
of  industry,  or  more  strictly,  in  our  phrase,  of  manu- 

p  II.  xxiv.  25-30.  q  II.  V.  59. 
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facture,  were  indeed  in  no  special  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  Pelasgians,  as  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  works  of  agriculture :  but  neither  was  there  any 
antagonism  between  them. 

There  is  also  something  that  deserves  notice  in  the 
speech  in  which  Minerva  expresses  to  Juno  her  resent- 
ment at  the  restraint  put  upon  her  by  Jupiter.  She 
accuses  him  of  forgetting  the  services  she  had  so  often 
rendered  to  Hercules  when  he  was  oppressed  by  the 
labours  that  Eurystheus  had  laid  upon  him,  and  de- 
clares that  it  was  she  who  effected  his  escape  from 
Hades'".  Now  this  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  the 
fabulous  dress  of  the  old  tradition,  which  reports  that 
the  children  of  Hercules  had  taken  refuge  in  Attica, 
and  had  been  harboured  there ;  that  Eurystheus  invaded 
the  country  in  consequence  of  the  protection  thus 
given,  and  that  he  was  slain  while  upon  the  expedition. 
It  seems  therefore  possible,  that  this  reception  of  the 
Heraclids  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
special  relation,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Troica,  between 
Athens  and  Minerva  as  its  tutelary  goddess  ?  In  con- 
nection with  Hercules  personally,  the  Iliad  aiFords  us 
another  mark  that  friendly  relations  might  subsist  be- 
tween Troy  and  Pallas.  She,  in  conjunction  with 
them, 

Tpwes  KoX  Yl6,K\as  ^ XOrjvr)^, 

erected  the  rampart  in  which  Hercules  took  refuge 
from  the  pursuing  monster. 

But  the  full  answer  to  the  objection  is  of  a  wider 
scope,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  character  of 
this  deity,  which  did  not,  like  inferior  conceptions, 
admit  of  being  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  a  parti- 
cular district  or  people. 

•■  II.  viii.  362-9  :   cf.  Od.  xi.  626.  3  I],  xx.  146. 
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It  will  lieroaftor  be  shewn,  tli.it,  like  Latoiifi  and 
Apollo  in  ])articiilar,  Minerva  in  Pagan  fiction  repre- 
sents a  disguised  and  solitary  fragment  of  the  true 
primeval  tradition  ^  All  such  deities  we  may  exi)ect 
to  find,  and  we  do  find,  transmitted  from  the  old  Pelas- 
gians  into  the  mythologies  both  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
or  those  common  to  Pelasgian  and  Hellene.  We  expect 
to  find,  and  we  do  find,  them  worsliipj)ed  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  among  the  Trojans  as  gods,  not  of  this 
or  that  nation,  but  of  the  great  human  family.  In  theory, 
exclusive  regard  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  comports 
far  better  with  the  idea  of  such  deities  as  represent 
unruly  passions  or  propensities  of  our  nature  like  Mars 
and  Venus,  or  Mercury ;  or  chief  physical  forces  like 
Neptune ;  or  such  as,  like  Juno,  are  the  sheer  product 
of  human  imagination  reflected  upon  the  world  above, 
and  have  no  relation  to  any  element  or  part  of  a  true 
theology.  But  the  Homeric  Jupiter,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
a  representative  of  supreme  power  and  unity,  and  the 
Pallas  and  Apollo  of  the  poems  by  a  certain  moral  ele- 
vation, and  by  various  incidents  of  their  birth  or  attri- 
butes, show  a  nobler  parentage". 

In  the  capacity  of  a  traditive  deity,  Minerva  is  with 
perfect  consistency  worshipped  alike  among  Trojans 
and  Greeks,  Hellenic  and  Pelasgian  tribes.  There  is 
nothing  strange,  then,  in  our  finding  her  the  patroness 
of  a  Pelasgian  people.  The  only  strangeness  is  her 
being  (if  so  she  was)  more  specially  their  patroness  than 
of  any  other  people.  The  very  fact  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  war.  Homer  gives  her  to  the  Greeks,  might 
perhaps  have  prepared  us  to  expect  that  we  should  find 
her  special  domicile  among  the  Hellic  portions  of  that 
nation :  but  it  supplies  no  absolute  and  conclusive  reason 

t  See  inf.  Religion  and  Morals,  Sect.  II.         "  Vid.  inf.  as  before. 
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for  such  a  domicile.  But  I  close  the  discussion  with 
these  observations.  In  the  first  place,  the  Pelasgian 
character  of  the  Athenians  in  early  times  is  established 
by  evidence  too  strong  to  be  countervailed  by  any  such 
inference  as  we  should  be  warranted  in  drawing  to  a 
contrary  effect  from  the  special  connection  with  Mi- 
nerva. Again,  it  may  be  that  the  connection  of  both 
with  Hercules  may  contain  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
But  lastly,  if,  as  we  shall  find  reason  to  believe,  the 
traditive  deities  were  the  principal  gods  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  if  the  entrance  of  the  Hellic  tribes  brought 
in  many  new  claimants  ujion  the  divine  honours,  it  may 
after  all  seem  not  unreasonable  that  we  (should  find,  in 
one  of  the  most  purely  Pelasgian  States,  the  worsliip  of 
this  great  traditive  deity  less  obscured  than  elsewhere 
by  competition  with  that  of  the  invaders,  and  conse- 
quently in  more  peculiar  and  conspicuous  honour. 

An  examination  of  the  etymology  of  certain  names 
in  Homer  will  hereafter,  I  trust,  confirm  these  reason- 
ings on  the  Athens  of  the  heroic  age :  with  this  excep- 
tion, we  may  now  bid  adieu  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Homeric  evidence  of  Pelasgianism  in  Attica. 

That  evidence  certainly  receives  much  confirmation, 
positive  and  negative,  from  without.  In  the  first  place, 
though  Hesiod  supplies  us  with  an  Hellen,  and  with  a 
Dorus  and  ^Eolus  amono^  his  sons,  he  savs  not  a  word 
of  an  Ion  ;  and  the  tradition  connectino:  Ion  with 
Hellen  through  Xuthns  is  of  later  date :  probably  later 
than  Euripides,  who  makes  Ion  only  the  adopted  son 
of  Xuthus  an  Achaean^,  and  the  real  son  of  Creusa,  an 
Erectheid ;  with  Apollo,  a  Hellic,  but  also  a  Pelasgian 
deity,  for  his  father.  Again,  in  the  legendary  times 
we  do  not  hear  of  the  Athenians  as  invaders  and  con- 

^  Eurip.  Ion  64.  1590.     Grote  i.  144. 
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(juorors.  uliicli  Avn.s  tlio  clhiracter  of  tlic  llcllic  tribos, 
but  iisiKilly  as  tlicnisolvcs  invaded  ;  for  cxam])le,  by  Vax- 
rystbeus  from  tbo  Pelo|)oiiiiesus. 

Ill  ancient  tradition  generally,  tlic  Atbciiians  a])j)ear 
on  tlie  defensive  against  Ba^otiansy,  Cretans,  or  otliers. 
And  tlie  rej)uted  Pylian  and  Neleid  descent  of  tbe  Pisi- 
stratid  family  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
whicli  Attica  was  re})orted  to  have  im])orted  from 
abroad  the  most  energetic  elements  of  her  own  popu- 
lation-', and  also  of  the  (so  to  speak)  natural  predomi- 
nance of  He! lie  over  Pelasgic  blood. 

Thucydides''  informs  us,  that  the  Athenians  were 
first  among  the  Greeks  to  lay  aside  the  custom  of  bear- 
ing arms,  and  to  cultivate  ease  and  luxury.  Of  this  we 
have  perhaps  already  had  an  indication  in  the  words 

He  also  states  that,  on  account  of  the  indifferent 
soil^  which  offered  no  temptation  comparable  to  those 
supplied  by  the  more  fertile  portions  of  Greece,  there 
was  no  ejection  of  the  inhabitants  from  Attica  by 
stronger  claimants.    T^i/  yow  '' Kttik^v,  e/c  tov  eirl  irXec- 

(TTOv  oia  TO  XeTTToyeoyv  aa-TacrlaarTOv  ovaav,  auOpcoTrm  wkovu 

oi  avTo]  ael.  This  is  simply  stating  in  another  form 
what  was  usually  expressed  by  declaring  them  auto- 
chthons.    It  is  part  of  their  Pelasgian  title. 

A  remarkable  passage  in  Herodotus  covers  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  ground  that  has  here  been  taken ;  and 
it  is  important,  because  no  doubt  it  expresses  what 
that  author  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the  current 
traditions,  founded  in  notoriety,  and  what  Croesus  like- 
wise learned  upon  a  formal  inquiry,  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  alliances   in  Greece,  respecting  the  origin  of 

y  Thirlwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.  ==  Herod,  v.  65. 

a  Thuc.  i.  6.  ''  i.  2. 
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the  Athenians.  ITerodotiis,  like  Homer,  makes  the 
Athenians  Ionian  ;  and  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
strnction  here  ])nt  upon  Homer,  he  declares  the  Tomans 
not  to  be  Hellenic,  but  to  be  Pelasgian '^.  The  Attic 
people,  he  goes  on  to  say,  having  once  been  Pelasgian 
became  Hellenic''.  According  to  some  opinions^  this 
change  occurred  when  the  lonians  came  into  Attica: 
bnt  the  evidence  of  Homer,  T  think,  makes  Athens 
Ionian  at  the  same  epoch  when  it  is  Pelasgian.  I 
therefore  construe  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  siffni- 
fying  that  the  Athenians,  in  the  course  of  time,  received 
among  themselves  Hellenic  immigrants  from  the  more 
disturbed  and  changeful  parts  of  Greece,  and  these  im- 
migrants impressed  on  Attica,  as  they  had  done  on  other 
states^,  the  Hellenic  character  and  name  ;  only  with  the 
difference  that,  instead  of  a  conflict,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  original  inhabitants,  there  came  a  process  of  more 
harmonious  and  genial  absorption,  and  in  consequence, 
a  development  of  Greek  character  even  more  remark- 
able for  its  fulness  than  in  any  other  Grecian  race. 
Even  in  the  case  of  Attica,  however,  the  Hellenic 
character  was  not  finally  assumed  without  a  collision, 
though  perhaps  a  local  and  partial  one  only,  which 
ended  in  the  ejectment  of  the  Pelasgians.  This  conflict 
is  reported  to  us  by  Herodotus  from  Hecataeuss^,  and  if 
we  find  that  in  it,  according  to  the  Athenian  version  of 
the  story,  the  Pelasgians  were  the  wrong-doers,  it  is 
probably  upon  the  ground  that  the  winner  is  always  in 
the  right :  and  the  Athenians  had  the  more  need  of  a 
case,  because  their  policy  demanded  a  justification, 
when,  under  Miltiades,  they  followed  the  Pelasgians  to 
Lemnos,  and  again  subdued  them  there.     Each  version 

^  Herod,  i.  56.  ^i  ;    ^^  e  Hock's  Creta  ii.  109. 

'  Thiic.  i.  3  ?  Herod,  vi.  137,  8. 
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of  the  Atticiiii  (iiianol  coiitiiins  indications  of  being  re- 
lated to  the  truth  of  the  case :  for  the  Pelasglans  are 
made  to  declare,  that  the  Athenians  drove  them  out 
from  the  soil  of  \vhich  they  were  the  ])rior  occupants, 
and  which  they  cultivated  so  carefully  as  to  arouse 
their  envy,  while  the  Athenians  alleged  that  when, 
before  the  days  of  slavery,  their  children  went  to  draw 
water  at  the  Nine-Springs  (^KweaKpowoi),  the  Pelas- 
glans of  the  district  insulted  them.  What  more  likely 
than  that,  when  the  Hellenic  j)art  of  the  population 
was  coercing  the  other  portion  of  it  into  servitude,  their 
resentment  should  occasionally  find  vent  in  rustic  inso- 
lence to  boys  and  maidens  ? 

The  doctrine  thus  propagated  by  Herodotus  concern- 
ing Attica  is  even  more  strongly  rej)resented  in  Strabo 
as  res])ects  its  Ionian  character.  T>;j/  ij.ev  'la'^a  t*/  tto- 
\a'ia  'ArO/ot  Trjv  avrrjv  (pa/uLev'  Ka).  yap  "Ift)i/e9  e/caXowro  ol 
t6t€  'ArTi/coi,  Ka\  eKeiOev  elariv  ol  Ttju  ^\(Tlav  eiroiKy](Tavre^ 
"Iwj/e?,  Kai  "^prja-afxevoL  rrj  vvv  Xeyofxevt]  y\u>TTi]  icxoi  ^. 
The  poverty  of  their  soil  kept  them,  he  adds,  apart 
as  of  a  different  race  (eOvog),  and  of  a  different  speech 
(yXcoTTJ;). 

And  thus  again  Herodotus  reports  that  the  same 
letter  which  the  Dorians  called  San,  the  lonians  called 
Sigma.  Is  not  this  more  than  a  dialectic  difference, 
and  does  it  not  indicate  a  deeper  distinction  of  race? •' 

The  connection  of  the  Pelasgians  with  ancient  Attica 
will  receive  further  illustration  from  our  inquiry  here- 
after into  the  general  evidence  of  the  later  tradition 
respecting  that  race. 

If  we  are  to  venture  yet  one  step  further  back,  and 
ask  to  what  extraneous  race  and  country  do  the  Pelasgic 
?  B.  viii.  p.  333.  ■         '1  Herod,  i.  139. 
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ages  of  Greece  appear  particularly  to  refer  us  as  their 
type,  the  answer,  as  it  would  seem,  though  it  can  only 
be  given  with  reserve,  must  be,  that  Egypt  and  its 
])eople  appear  most  nearly  to  supply  the  pattern.  A 
variety  of  notes,  indicative  of  affinity,  are  traceable  at  a 
variety  of  points  where  we  find  reason  to  suspect  a  Pe- 
lasgian  character:  particularly  in  Troy,  and  in  the  early 
Roman  history,  more  or  less  in  Hesiod  and  his  school, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  Greece.  Many  of  these  notes, 
and  likewise  the  general  character  that  they  indicate, 
appear  to  belong  to  Egypt  also. 

The  direct  signs  of  connection  between  Egypt  and 
Greece  are  far  less  pal]>able  in  Homer,  than  between 
Greece  and  Phoenicia.  We  have  no  account  from  him 
of  Egyptians  settled  among  the  Greeks,  or  of  Greeks 
among  the  Egyptians.  The  evidence  of  a  trading  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries  is  confined  to  the 
case  of  the  pseudo-Ulysses,  who  ventures  thither  from 
Crete  under  circumstances^  which  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  hardly  within  the  ordinary  circle  of  Greek  com- 
munications. He  arrives  indeed  in  five  days,  by  the 
aid  of  a  steady  north-west  wind :  but  a  voyage  of  five 
days^  across  the  open  sea,  which  might  be  indefinitely 
prolonged  by  variation  or  want  of  wind,  was  highly 
formidable  to  a  people  w^hose  only  safety  during  their 
maritime  enterprises  lay  in  the  power  of  hauling  up  their 
vessels  whenever  needful  upon  a  beach.  It  was  near 
twice  the  length  of  the  voyage  to  Troy'.  Hence  we 
find  that  Menelaus  was  carried  to  Egypt  not  volun- 
tarily, but  by  stress  of  weather :  and  Nestor  speaks  with 
horror  of  his  crossing  such  an  expanse,  a  passage  that 
even  the  birds  make  but  once  a  year'",     if  this  be 

'  0(1.  xiv.  243.  k  I),i(l.  257.  1  11.  ix.  363. 
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(leeined  inconsistent  with  the  five  days'  })assage,  yet 
even  inconsistency  on  this  point  in  Homer  wonld  be  a 
proof  that  the  voyage  to  Egypt  was  in  his  time  rare, 
strange,  and  mysterious  to  his  countrymen,  and  so  was 
dealt  with  freely  by  him  as  lying  beyond  experience 
and  measurement. 

There  is  nothing  in  Homer  absolutely  to  contradict 
the  opinion  that  Danaus  was  l<]gyi)tian ;  but  neither  is 
there  anything  which  suffices  conclusively  to  establish  it. 
And  if  he  considered  the  Egyptians  to  approach  to  the 
Pelasgian  type,  this  may  cast  some  slight  doubt  on  the 
Egyj)tian  origin  of  Danaus.  The  Poet  certainly  would 
not  choose  a  Pelasgian  name,  unless  fully  naturalized, 
for  one  of  the  characteristic  national  designations  of  the 
Acha^ans.  But  he  is  too  good  a  Greek  to  give  us  parti- 
cular information  about  any  foreign  eminence  within  his 
fatherland.  It  seems,  however,  possible  that  in  the 
name  uTrir],  given  to  Peloponnesus,  there  may  lie  a  rela- 
tion to  the  Egyptian  Apis.  Apis  was  the  first  of  the  four 
divine  bulls  of  Egypt";  and  the  ox  was  the  symbol  of 
agriculture  which,  according  to  the  tradition  conveyed  by 
/Eschylus",  Danaus  introduced  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  paucity  of  intercourse  however  between  Greece 
and  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Homer  does  not  put  a  nega- 
tive on  the  supposition  that  there  may  have  been  early 
migration  from  the  latter  country  to  the  former. 

It  has  been  questioned  how  far  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  conversant  with  the  art  of  navigation.  The  af- 
firmative is  fully  argued  by  Mr.  M'CullochP  in  his 
commentaries  on  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  Egypti.'ins  were  not  known  to 
Homer  as  a  nautical  people.     Not  only  do  we  never 

"  Dollinger  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum  vi.  136.  p.  427. 
o  Inf.  p.  176.  P  Note  xvii. 
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on  any  occasion  hear  of  tlieni  in  coinieetion  with  the 
use  of  ships,  but  we  hear  of  the  plunder  of  their  coast 
by  pirates,  when  they  confined  themselves  to  resistance 
by  land.  This  want  of  nautical  genius  agrees  with  all 
that  we  learn  of  them  in  Holy  Scripture.  And  it 
places  them  in  marked  resemblance  to  the  Pelasgian 
races  generally:  to  tlie  Arcadians i';  to  the  Trojans; 
to  the  early  Romans,  who  paid  no  serious  attention  to 
the  creation  of  a  fleet  until  the  second  Samnite  War 
B.C.  311,  or,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  then  only  first  had  a 
fleet  at  all'i:  and  again,  to  the  landsmanlike  spirit  of 
Ilesiod,  who  calls  himself 

ovT€  Tt  vavTiKup-  (Te(TO<pL(Tjx4vo<i,  ovre  rt,  vrjojp, 
limits  it  entirely  to  a  certain  season,  never  was  at  sea 
except  crossing  from  Aulis  to  Eub(Ka,  and  considers  the 
whole  business  of  going  to  sea  one  that  had  better  be 
avoided  •'. 

That  with  Homer  the  fabulous  element  enters  into 
his  view  of  the  Egyptians  seems  plain,  from  his  calling 
them  the  race  of  Paieon,  in  the  same  way  as  he  calls 
the  Phaeacians  the  race  of  Neptune :  and  in  some  de- 
gree also  from  the  place  which  he  gives  them  in  the  wan- 
derings of  Menelaus,  since  they  lay,  like  those  of  Ulysses, 
in  the  exterior  and  unascertained  sphere  of  geography. 

Proteus  is  called  AlyvTrno?,  but  in  all  probability  the 
meaning  is  Proteus  of  the  Nile,  which  is  the  [iroper 
A'tyuTTTog  in  the  masculine  gender;  while  the  country, 
derivatively  called  from  it  as  the  yn  A'tyvTrrog,  takes  the 
feminine.  We  shall  hereafter  see  how  Proteus  belongs 
to  the  circle  of  nautical  and  therefore  Phoenician  tra- 
dition ^    That  deity  has  upon  him  all  the  marks  of  the 

!>  11.  ii.  614.  s  Vid.  inf.  sect.  4.     Nii.<;clsbach 

q  Smith,  Antiq.  l>.  .-3,51.     Nic-  (Horn.  Tlreol.  ii.  9.)  may  Ite  cou- 

buhr,  Hist.  iii.  282.  sulttil  in  uu  opposite  sense. 
"■  Works  and  Days  6 1 6  et  seqq. 
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outer  ;nul  noii-Cjlreciiui  world.  He  is  no  less  an  ad- 
mi  rahlc  type  of  the  TpuyKTt)^,  than  a  reg'ular  servant  of 
Neptune,  Woa-etSuwvo^  vTrol^/jiwg  (Od.  iv.  386).  This  con- 
nection with  Neptune  by  no  means  makes  him  Greek : 
Nei)tune  was  the  god  of  the  OuXaa-aa,  wliich  extended 
beyond  the  circle  of  Greek  experience,  even  to  the 
borders  of  Ocean.  We  see  set  upon  the  wliole  of  tliis 
adventure  the  same  singular  religious  token  as  upon  the 
remote  adventures  of  Ulysses,  namely  tliis,  that  Mene- 
laus  passes  beyond  the  ordinary  charge  of  the  Hellenic 
deities.  The  means  of  deliverance  are  pointed  out  to 
him,  not  by  Minerva,  but  by  Eidothea,  daughter  of 
Proteus  himself,  whose  name,  function,  and  relationship 
alike  remind  us  that  it  was  Ino  Leucothea,  daughter  of 
the  Phoenician  Cadmus,  who  appeared  to  Ulysses  for 
his  deliverance,  in  a  nearly  similar  border-zone  of  the 
marine  territory  lying  between  the  world  of  fable  and 
the  world  of  ex|)erience ;  for  the  j^osition  of  Egypt  was 
in  this  respect  like  that  of  Phaeacia.  It  would  seem, 
then,  as  if  Homer  himself  knew  Egypt  mainly  through 
a  Phoenician  medium. 

Of  the  Phoenician  intercourse  with  that  country  we 
may  safely  rest  assured,  from  their  proximity,  from  their 
resort  thither  mentioned  in  Homer*,  and  from  the 
traces  they  left  in  Egypt  itself. 

It  seems  a  probable  conjecture  that  they  had  from 
a  very  early  date  a  colony  or  factory  in  Egyjit,  by  which 
they  carried  on  their  commerce  with  it.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  there  was  at  Memphis  a  large  and  well- 
cared-for  reuemg  or"  demesne  of  Proteus,  whom  the 
priests  reported  to  be  the  successor  of  Sesostris  on  the 
Egyptian  throne.  This  demesne  was  surrounded  by 
the  habitations  of  the  '  Tyrian  Phoenices,'  and  the  whole 

'  Od.  xiii.  272.   xiv.  228. 
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plain  in  which  it  stood  was  called  the  Tuplcov  o-rparo- 
TreSou.  There  is  another  tradition  in  Herodotus,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Phoenicians  furnished  Egypt  with  the 
fleet,  wliich  in  the  time  of  Necho  circumnavigated 
Africa". 

Homer  affords  us  little  or  no  direct  evidence  of  a  con- 
nection between  the  religion  of  Greece  and  an  Egyp- 
tian origin,  to  which  Herodotus  conceived  it  to  be  refer- 
able ;  but  yet  it  may  very  well  be  the  case,  that  Egypt 
was  the  fountain-head  of  many  traditions  wdiich  were 
carried  by  the  Phoenicians  into  Greece.  In  Homer,  for 
example,  we  find  marks  that  seem  to  connect  Dionysus 
with  Phoenicia:  but  the  Phoenicians  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  him  in  Egypt,  where  Diodorus^  reports 
that  Osiris  was  held  to  be  his  original.  There  are  two 
marks,  however,  of  Egyptian  influence,  which  seem  to 
be  more  deeply  traced.  One  is  the  extraordinary  sacred- 
ness  attached  to  the  oxen  of  the  Sun.  The  other,  the 
apparent  relation  between  the  Egyptian  Neith  and  the 
Athene  of  Attica,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Pelas- 
gian  character  of  the  district>'.  But  certainly  our  positive 
information  from  Homer  respecting  the  Egyptians  may 
be  summed  up  in  very  brief  compass.  They  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  peaceful,  rich,  and  prosperous :  highly 
skilled  in  agriculture,  and  also  in  medicine,  if  we  are 
not  rather  to  understand  by  this  that  they  knew  the 
use  of  opium,  which  might  readily  draw  fervid  eulo- 
giums  from  a  race  not  instructed  in  its  properties.  But 
the  testimony  to  their  agricultural  excellence  cannot 
be  mistaken.  Twice  their  fields  are  mentioned,  and 
both  times  as  TrepiKaWee^  ajpol :  in  exact  correspond- 
ence with  the  tradition  which  we  find  subsisting  in 
Attica  respecting  those  fields  which  were  tilled  by  the 

"  Herod,  iv.  42.       •■<  i.  13.       y  Inf.  lleligion  and  Morals,  sect.  iii. 
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IVlas^iaiis.^.  And  this  case  of  the  Kgyj)tiaiis  is  the 
only  one  tliiouuhont  the  Poems  in  which  Homer  be- 
stows  comnieiuUition  uj)on  tillao'e.  Again,  they  foui^ht 
bravely  when  attacked^.  We  find  also  the  name  ^^^^igyj)- 
tins  natnraiized  in  Ithaca.  Jjastly,  they  appear  to  liavc 
been  hosjiitable  to  strangers,  and  placable  to  enemies''. 
This  is  a  faint  outline:  but  all  its  features  a[)j)ear  to  be 
in  harmony  ^vith  those  of  the  Pelasoian  race. 

It  is  \yorthy  of  remark,  that  the  Lotophagi  visited 
by  Ulysses  correspond  very  much  with  the  Egyptians, 
such  as  Homer  conceived  them.  Locally,  they  be- 
longed to  the  Egyptian  quarter  of  the  globe :  they  re- 
ceived the  companions  of  Ulysses  with  kindness'';  and 
they  gave  them  to  eat  of  the  lotus,  which  a})pears  in  its 
essential  and  remarkable  ])roperties  exactly  to  corre- 
spond with  the  vi'jirevBeq^  that  Helen  had  obtained  from 
Egypt.  As  every  figure  of  the  Phoenician  traditions, 
except  perhaps  ^olus,  is  essentially  either  hard,  or  cruel, 
or  deceitful,  even  so,  whether  on  account  of  neighbour- 
hood or  otherwise,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  poet's  in- 
tention to  impress  the  less  energetic  but  more  kindly 
character  of  the  Egyptians  on  this  particular  peoj)le, 
which  perhaps  he  conceived  to  be  allied  to  them.  1 

There  is  indeed  one  suggestive  ])assage  of  the  Odys- 
sey from  which  it  is  open  to  us  to  conjecture  that  there 
was  more  of  substantive  relation  between  Greece  and 
Egypt  than  Homer's  purpose  as  a  national  j)oet  led  him 
fully  to  disclose.  Menelaus,  when  he  returns  to  Egypt 
after  hearing  from  Proteus  of  the  death  of  Agamemnon, 
raises  in  Egypt  a  mound  in  honour  of  his  brother'',  tV 
aa-^€(TTov  K\eo^  e'lrj.  But  this  mound  could  not  contri- 
bute to  the  glory  of  the  slain  king,  unless  Greece  and 
its  inhabitants  were  tolerably  well  known  in  Egypt. 

• 

y  Sup.  p.  148,  «  Od.  xiv.  271.  ^  0(1.  V.  278-86. 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  evidence  of  the  Homeric  poems 
does  not  corresjiond  with  those  later  traditions  which 
refer  principally  to  Egypt  as  the  origin  of  what  is  Greek. 
In  considering  this  subject,  we  ought  indeed  to  bear  in 
mind  Homer's  systematic  silence  as  to  the  channels  by 
which  foreign  influences  found  their  way  into  Greece. 
For  it  throws  us  entirely  upon  such  indirect  evidence  as 
he  may  (so  to  speak)  involuntarily  afford.  And  we 
must  also  recollect  firstly  that  the  Egyptian  influence, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  may  perhaps  have  operated 
more  in  the  Pelasgian  period,  than  in  that  Achaean  age 
to  which  the  representations  of  Homer  belong.  Se- 
condly, that  much  mav  have  reached  Greece,  as  to 
religion  or  otherwise,  in  a  Phoenician  dress,  which  the 
Phoenicians  themselves  may  have  derived  from  Egy])t. 

There  are  other  features,  well  known  from  all  his- 
tory to  be  Egyptian,  though  not  traced  for  them  by  the 
hand  of  Homer,  which  tend  strongly  to  confirm  their 
relationship  to  the  Pelasgian  race,  partly  as  it  is  deli- 
neated in  the  Homeric  outlines,  and  partly  as  it  is 
known  from  later  tradition.  One  of  these  points  is  the 
comparatively  hard  and  unimaginative  character  of  its 
mythology,  conforming  to  that  of  the  race.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  how  the  Greeks,  with  their  fine  sense 
of  beauty,  got  rid  at  once,  in  whatever  they  derived 
from  Egypt,  of  the  mythological  deformities  of  gods 
incarnate  in  beasts,  and  threw  them  into  the  shapes 
of  more  graceful  fable. 

A  second  point  of  Pelasgian  resemblance  is  the  strong- 
ritual  and  sacerdotal  development  of  religion.  A  third  is 
the  want  of  the  political  energies  which  build  and  main- 
tain extensive  Empire.  With  all  its  wealth,  and  its  early 
civilization,  this  opulent  state  could  never  make  acqui- 
sitions beyond  its  own  border,  and  has  usually  been  in 
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subordination  to  some  moro  masculine  Power.  A  fourth 
is,  the  early  use  of  solid  masonry  in  j)ul)lic  edifices. 
The  remains  in  Greece  and  Italy  which  are  referred  to 
the  Pelasoians  are  indeed  of  much  smaller  dimensions 
than  those  of  Egypt :  but  the  Pelasgians  of  these  coun- 
tries, so  far  as  we  know,  had  not  time  to  attain  any 
higher  political  organization  than  that  of  small  com- 
nmnities,  with  comj)aratively  contracted  means  of  com- 
manding labour.  A  fifth  is  their  wealth  itself,  which 
causes EgyptianThebes  to  be  celebrated  both  in  the  Iliad 
and  in  the  Odyssey,  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which  the 
poet  has  thus  repeated  himself, Tl.  ix.3 8 1 ,  and  Od.  iv.  1 26. 

Lastly,  the  rej)uted  derivation  of  the  oracle  at  Do- 
dona  from  Egypt  harmonises  with  the  Pelasgian  cha- 
racter assigned  to  that  seat  of  worship  by  Homer.  The 
tradition  to  this  effect  reported  by  Herodotus'^  was 
Greek,  and  not  Egyptian :  it  was  obtained  by  him  on 
the  spot :  and  if  Homer's  countrymen  partook  of  the 
poet's  reserve,  and  his  dislike  of  assigning  a  foreign 
source  to  anything  established  in  Greece,  a  ])resump- 
tion  arises  that  this  particular  statement  would  not 
have  been  luade,  had  it  not  rested  on  a  respectable 
course  of  traditionary  authority. 

It  may  however  be  asked,  if  the  Pelasgians  are  to  be 
regarded  as  Greeks,  and  as  the  base  of  the  Greek 
nation,  and  if  Homer  was  familiar  with  their  name  and 
position  in  that  character,  how  happens  it  that  he  never 
calls  the  Greeks  Pelasgians,  as  he  calls  them  Danaans, 
Argeians,  and  iVchseans,  and  never  even  gives  us  in  the 

^  Herod,  ii.  54.    According  to  This  again  leads  us  to  view  the 

the  Egyptian  tradition  there  re-  Phoenicians  as  the  chief  medium 

ported,  the    Phoenicians    carried  of  intercourse  between  Egyj)t  antl 

into    Greece    the    priestess    who  Greece, 
founded    the    Dodonsean    oracle. 
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Iliad  a  Pelasgian  race  or  tribe  by  name  as  numbered 
among  the  (ilreeks? 

Now  it  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  the 
Pelasgian  race  and  name  were  falling  under  eclipse  in 
the  age  of  Homer;  for  we  shall  see  reason  hereafter 
to  suppose  that  the  appellations  of  Danaan  and  Ar- 
geian  were  likewise  (so  to  speak)  preterite,  though  not 
yet  obsolete,  appellations  ;  still  Homer  employs  them 
freely. 

Their  case  is  essentially  different,  however,  as  we 
shall  find,  from  that  of  the  Pelasgians,  since  those  two 
names  do  not  imply  either  any  blood  different  from 
that  of  the  Achncan  or  properly  Greek  body,  or  any 
particular  race  which  had  supj)lied  an  element  in  its 
composition  :  one  of  these  the  Pelasgian  name  certainly 
does  imply.  Those  names  too,  without  doubt,  would 
not  be  used,  unless  they  shed  glory  on  the  Greeks :  the 
Pelasgian  name  could  have  no  such  treasure  to  dispense. 

It  should,  however,  here  be  observed,  that  an  exami- 
nation presently  to  be  made  of  the  force  of  the  Argeian 
name  will  help  us  to  account  for  the  disappearance  from 
Greece  of  the  Pelasgian  name,  which  it  may  perhaps 
have  supplanted. 

Let  me  observe,  that  if  the  Pelasgians  did,  in  point 
of  fact,  supply  an  element  to  the  Greek  nationality, 
which  had,  while  still  remaining  perceptibly  distinct, 
become  politically  subordinate  in  Homer's  time,  that  is 
precisely  the  case  in  which  he  would  be  sure  not  to 
apply  the  name  to  the  Greeks  at  large,  nor  to  any- 
Greek  state,  as  its  application  could  not  under  such 
circumstances  be  popular.  His  non-employment  of  it, 
therefore,  for  Greeks  is  pro  tauto  a  confirmation  to  the 
general  argument  of  these  pages. 

If,  again,  there  were  a  distinct  people  of  Pelasgians 
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ainono;  the  Trojan  auxiliaries,  and  on  tlie  Greek  side  a 
laro-e  but  subordinate  Pelaso-ic  elcuient.  this  would  be 
anij)U»  reason  both  for  liis  naming  the  Pelasgic  allies  of 
the  Trojans,  with  a  view  to  the  truth  of  his  recital,  and 
for  his  not  using  the  Pelasgic  name  in  connection  with 
the  Greeks ;  for  in  no  instance  has  he  placed  branches 
of  the  same  race  or  tribe  on  both  sides  in  the  struggle. 
Glaucus  and  Sarpedon,  the  transplanted  i^olids,  can- 
not be  considered  as  exceptions,  first,  from  the  old  date 
of  their  Greek  extraction  :  and  secondly,  because  they 
are  individuals,  whereas  we  now  speak  of  tribes  and 
races.  The  name,  too,  was  more  suited  to  the  un- 
mixed Pelasgians  of  the  Trojan  alliance,  than  to  a 
j>eople,  among  whom  it  had  grown  jiale  beneath  the 
greater  splendour  of  famous  dynasties  and  of  more 
energetic  tribes. 

The  api)lication  of  this  reasoning  to  the  Pelasgi  is  for- 
tified by  its  being  applicable  to  other  Homeric  names. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  name  Qp]i^  is  akin 
to  'Vpa-)(\v  and  rprj-^v^K  that  it  means  a  highlander,  or 
inhabitant  of  a  rough  and  mountainous  country,  and 
that  it  included  the  inhabitants  of  territories  clearly 
Greek.  This  extended  signification  of  the  term  explains 
the  assertion  of  HerodotusS,  that  the  Thracians  were 
the  most  numerous  of  all  nations,  after  the  Indians. 

Now  Homer  makes  Thamyris  the  Bard  a  Thracian ; 

yet  it  is  clear  from  his  having  to  do  with  the  Muses, 

and  from  the  geographical  points  with  M'hich  Homer 

connects  his  name,  that  he  must  be  a  Greek'\     They 

are,  Awpiov  in  the  dominions  of  Pylos,  where  he  met  his 

calamity,  and  the  CEchalia  of  Eurytus  in  Thessaly,  from 

whence  he  was  making  his  journey'.     Strabo  tells  us 

f    Mure,    Lit.  Greece,    vol.   i.      ff  Herod. v. 2.       '' II.  ii. 594-600. 
p.  153  n.  '  11.  ii.  7  30. 
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that  Pieria  and  Olympus  were  anciently  Tliracian*^,  and 
moreover,  that  the  Thracians  of  Boeotia  consecrated 
Helicon  to  the  Muses.  Orplieus,  Musaeus,  Eumolpus, 
were  held  to  be  Thracians  bv  tradition,  vet  it  also  made 
them  write  in  Greek.  I  think  we  may  trace  this  de- 
scriptive character  of  the  name  OprJKe^,  and  its  not  yet 
having  acquired  fully  the  force  of  a  pro]>cr  name  with 
Homer,  in  his  employment  of  it  as  an  adjective,  and 
not  a  substantive.  It  is  very  frequently  joined  in  the 
poems  with  the  affix  auSpe^,  which  he  does  not  employ 
with  such  proper  names  as  are  in  familiar  and  esta- 
blished use,  such  as  Danaan,  Argive,  or  Achaean.  He 
says  Achaean  or  Danaan  heroes,  but  never  joins  the 
names  to  the  simple  ])redicate  'men.'  When  he  says 
' A-^aio<;  avrjp,  it  is  with  a  different  force;  it  is  in  point- 
ing- out  an  individual  amono'  a  multitude.  Indeed  in 
Homer  it  is  not  BjOf?^  but  OptiLKiog  which  means  Thra- 
cian,  of  or  belonging  to  the  country  called  Thrace, 
OprjKi].  There  is  then  sufficient  evidence  that  Greeks 
of  the  highlands  might  be  Thraces  ;  and  there  may 
very  j>robably  have  been  whole  tribes  so  called  among 
the  Greeks.  Yet  we  never  have  Thracians  named  by 
Homer  on  the  Greek  side,  while  on  the  Trojan  side 
they  a])])ear  as  supplying  no  less  than  two  contingents 
of  allies  :  one  in  the  Catalogue,  and  another  M'hich  had 
just  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  AoXcoveta  \ 

These  two  appear  to  be  entirely  distinct  tribes :  be- 
cause no  connection  is  mentioned  between  them  ;  be- 
cause the  first  contingent  is  described  as  being  composed 
not  of  all  the  Thracians,  but  of  all  the  Thracians  within 
the  Hellespont :  and  lastly,  because  the  new  comers 
I  have  their  own  ftam'Xfv^  with  them,  as  the  first  contin- 

^   Strnlto  X.  p.  47  r.  Ml.  ii.  844,  and  x.  434. 
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o'ent  had  its  leaders,  Acanias  and  Peiroiis.  The  Hel- 
lespout  meant  here  seems  to  be  the  strait,  hccanso  it 
is  nyappoo^.  And  it  is  therefore  possible,  that  while 
the  first  contingent  was  supplied  by  the  nearer  tribes, 
the  second  may  have  been  com])osed  of  those  Tliracians 
who  lav  nearer  the  Greek  border. 

Notwithstanding  that  Mars,  who  is  so  inseparably 
associated  with  Thrace,  fights  on  the  Trojan  side,  we 
have  no  evidence  from  Homer  which  would  warrant 
the  assumption  that  he  intended  to  connect  the  Thra- 
cians  more  intimately  M'ith  the  Pelasgians  than  with  tlie 
Hellenes.  It  may  be  that  the  poet's  ethnical  knowledge 
failed  him.  The  wavering:  of  Mars  seems  to  indicate 
a  corresponding  uncertainty  in  his  own  mind.  Perhaps 
with  both  the  Thracian  and  Pelasgian  names  it  was  the 
breadth  of  their  range  that  constituted  the  difficulty. 
Some  part  of  Thrace  is  with  him  epi/SdoXa^^ ;  it  is  the 
part  from  which  the  first  contingent  came,  as  the  son 
of  Peirous  belonged  to  it.  And  that  part  is  less  moun- 
tainous than  the  quarter  which  I  have  presumed  may 
have  supplied  the  contingent  of  Rhesus.  The  epithet 
is  the  very  same  as  is  applied  to  the  Pelasgian  Larissa'": 
and  the  Larissan  Pelasgians  are  placed  next  to  the  first 
Thracian  contingent  in  the  Trojan  Catalogue. 

The  most  probable  supposition  for  Thracians  as  well 
as  Pelaso^ians  is,  that  thev  had  affinities  in  both  direc- 
tions;  that  they  existed  among  the  Greeks  diffusively, 
and  were  absorbed  in  names  of  greater  splendour :  but 
that  on  the  Trojan  side  they  still  had  distinct  national 
existence,  and  therefore  thev  are  named  on  that  side, 
while  to  avoid  confusion  silence  is  studiously  maintained 
about  them  on  the  other.  The  whole  race,  says  Grote, 
present  a  character  more  Asiatic  than  European". 

1  II.  XX.  485.  m  U,  ii.  841.  n  Hist.  Greece,  iv.  28. 
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Many  other  races  have  been  recorded  in  the  later 
traditions  as  having  in  i>re-historic  times  inhabited 
various  parts  of  Greece.  Such  are  Teranices,  Aones, 
Hyantes,  Teleboi.  Of  these  Homer  makes  no  mention. 
But  there  are  two  other  races  whom  he  names,  the 
Leleges  and  Caucones,  and  with  respect  to  w^hom 
Strabo**  has  affirmed,  that  they  were  extensively  dif- 
fused over  Greece  as  well  as  over  Asia  Minor. 

Homer  has  proceeded,  with  respect  to  the  Caucones, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  with  respect  to  the  Pelasgi. 
In  the  Iliad  he  names  themP  among  the  Trojan  allies, 
and  is  wholly  silent  about  them  in  dealing  with  the 
Greek  races.  But  in  the  Odyssey,  where  he  had  no 
national  distinctions  to  keep  in  view,  he  names  them  as 
a  peo])le  apparently  Greek,  and  dwelling  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece.  The  pseudo-Mentor  is  going  among 
them  on  business,  to  obtain  payment  of  a  debt^:  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  without  ex- 
planation, shows  that  the  name  must  have  been  familiar 
to  Nestor  and  the  other  persons  addressed.  Probably 
therefore  they  were  a  neighbouring  tribe  :  certainly  a 
Greek  tribe,  for  we  do  not  find  proof  that  the  Ho- 
meric Greeks  carried  on  commerce  except  with  their 
own  race. 

The  poet  names  them  with  a  laudatory  epithet :  they 
are  the  Kai'/cwi^e?  fj.eya.BviJ.oi.  This  may  remind  us  of  his 
bounty  in  the  same  kind  to  the  Pelasgians :  and  it 
seems  as  though  he  had  had  a  reverence  for  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  country. 

We  have  abundant  signs  of  the  Leleges  on  the 
Trojan  side  in  the  war.  In  the  Tenth  Book  thev 
appear  as  a  contingent :    but  besides  this,  Priam  had 

o  Strabo  viii.  7.  p.  321,  2.  P  II.  x.  429  ;  xx.  329. 

'1  Od.  iii.  366. 
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for  one  of  liis  wives  Laotlico,  daiigliter  of  Altcs,  king 
of  the  Lok'gians,  wlio  arc  licrc  called  ^IhXo-TTToXeixoi^ . 
V\  liat  is  more  important,  we  find  the  expressions  Ae- 
Aeye?  khi  Tpcoeg^  used  togetlier  in  such  a  way,  as  implies 
the  wide  extension  of  the  former  as  a  race.  In  the 
Twentieth  Iliad,  ^Eneas  in  speaking  of  Achilles  refers 
to  his  former  esca])e  from  the  great  warrior.  He 
fought,  says  ^neas,  under  the  auspices  of  Minerva: 
who  shed  light  before  him,  and  bid  him  slay  Lelegians 
and  Trojans, 

^yX^''  X'^^'^'^'V  Ae'A.eyas  Koi  TpcSa?  kvaCp^iv. 
The  Trojan  force  was  in  two  main  portions,  each 
with  many  subdivisions:  first,  the  army  of  Priam,  with 
those  of  his  kindred  or  subordinate  princes  :  and,  se- 
condly, the  allies,  with  their  numerous  and  widely  dis- 
persed races.  In  the  passage  just  quoted,  the  word  Lele- 
ges  must  either  mean  the  great  body  of  allies,  or  else  it 
nmst,  conjointly  with  Troes,  signify  the  whole  mass  of 
what  we  may  call  the  indigenous  troops.  Now  the 
former  is  highly  improbable.  Such  differences  as  are 
implied  in  the  combination  of  Thracians,  Lycians,  and 
Pelasgians,  could  not  well  be,  and  nowhere  else  are 
comprehended  by  Plomer  under  a  single  name  as  one 
race  or  nation,  though  the  Lycians,  on  account  of  their 
excellence,  are  sometimes*  taken  to  represent  the 
whole  body  of  the  allies.  And  again,  if  the  Leleges 
meant  the  whole  body  of  allies,  the  Pelasgians  would 
apj)ear  as  a  branch  of  them,  which  is  contrary  to  all 
evidence  and  likelihood.  If  then  the  two  words  togfe- 
ther  represent  those  indigenous  troops,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  allies,  who  were  arrayed  in  the  five 
divisions  that  are  enumerated  in  vv.  816-39  of  the 
J-  II.  xxi.  85.  s  II.  XX.  96.  t  Inf.  p.  182. 
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Second  book,  the  question  is,  how  is  the  sense  to  be 
distributed  between  them.  And  here  there  is  not 
much  room  for  doubt.  The  name  TpCoe?  had  been 
assumed  four  generations  before  the  war  from  King 
Tros,  and  was  therefore  a  political  or  dynastic  name, 
not  a  name  of  race.  It  most  probably  therefore  in- 
dicates either  the  inhabitants  of  Priam's  own  city  and 
immediate  dominions,  or  else  the  ruling  race,  who  held 
power  here,  as  elsewhere,  among  a  subject  population. 
In  either  case  we  must  conclude  that  the  word  Leleges 
is  meant  to  indicate  the  blood,  and  also  the  blood-name 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  through  a 
considerable  tract  of  country :  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  divisions"  in  the 
Trojan  Catalogue  Homer  specifies  no  blood-name  or 
name  of  race  Mdiatever. 

This  being  so,  we  find  an  important  light  cast  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Leleges.  As  we  proceed 
with  these  inquiries,  we  shall  find  accumulating  evi- 
dence of  the  Pelasgianism  of  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion on  the  Trojan  side :  and  thus  when  it  appears  that 
that  mass  or  a  very  great  part  of  it  was  Lelegian,  it 
also  appears  probable  that  the  Leleges  were  at  least 
akin  to  the  Pelasgians,  though  some  have  taken  them 
to  be  distinct ''. 

In  answer  therefore  to  the  question,  who  were  these 
Caucones  and  these  Leleges,  while  we  are  deficient  in 
the  means  of  detailed  and  particular  reply,  we  may,  I 
think,  fall  back  with  tolerable  security  upon  the  words 
used  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  in  closing  an  ethnological 
survey  : 

"  The  review  we  have  just  taken  of  the  Pelasgian 
settlements  in  Greece  appears  inevitably  to  lead  to  the 

"   II.  ii.  828-39.  V  Hock's  Creta,  ii.  p.  7. 
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conclusion  that  the  name  Pelas<;^ians  was  a  general  one, 
like  that  of  Saxons,  Franks,  or  Alenianni  :  but  that  each 
of  the  Pelasoian  tribes  had  also  one  peculiar  to  itself".' 

Ujiou  our  finding-,  as  we  find,  the  Pelasgian  name  in 
certain  apparent  relations  with  others,  such  as  Leleoes 
and  Caucones,  it  a])pears  more  reasonable  to  ]>resume 
a  relationship  between  them,  than  the  reverse :  for 
nothin;^  can  be  more  improbable  than  the  simultaneous 
presence  at  that  early  period  of  a  multitude  of  races, 
radically  distinct  from  each  other,  and  yet  diffused  in- 
termixedly  over  the  same  country  upon  equal  terms, 
and  if  there  was  a  relationship,  it  would  most  probably 
be  that  of  subdivision,  under  which  Leleges  and  Cau- 
cones might  be  branches  of  the  widely  spread  Pelasgian 
family. 

This  opinion  is  su}>]iorted,  not  only  by  ]>resumptions, 
but  by  much  indirect  evidence.  It  is  indisj)utable  that 
various  names  were  applied,  by  the  custom  of  the 
Homeric  age,  to  the  same  people,  and  at  the  same 
period.  The  poet  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  both 
Elians  and  Epeans.  The  peoj)le  of  Ithaca  are  Ithace- 
sians  ('lOa/c^/o-iot),  but  they  are  also  'A-^^aioly,  and  in 
the  Catalogue  they  are  included  under  the  Cephalle- 
nians^.  The  Dolopians  in  the  speech  of  Phoenix^  are 
included  under  the  Phthians;  and  are  also  within  the 
scope  of  the  other  names  applied  by  the  Catalogue  to 
the  followers  of  Achilles,  who  were  called  by  the  name 
of  Myrmidons,  or  of  Hellens,  or  of  Achseans.  Of  these 
the  first  seems  to  be  the  denomination,  which  tlie  ruling 
race  of  that  jiarticular  district  had  brought  with  it  into 
the  country.  The  th^-d  probably  belongs  to  the  Myr- 
midons, as  members  of  that  tribe,  of  Hellic  origin,  which 

s  Thirhvall's  Hist,  of  Greece,  y  Od.  passim.  ^  H.  ii.  631. 
Ch.  ii.  Vol.  i.  p.  41.  i2mo.  "  II.  ix.  184,  and  xvi.  196. 
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at  the  time  predominated  in  Greece  generally.  The 
second,  as  we  shall  find,  was  the  common  name  for  all 
Greek  tribes  of  that  origin,  and  was  the  name  which 
ultimately  gained  a  complete  ascendancy  in  the  country. 
Of  the  five  nations  of  Crete  in  the  Seventeenth  Odys- 
sey^, either  all  or  several  are  probably  included  in  the 
K|0»?Te?  of  the  Second  Iliad *^.  Nay,  we  may  now  de- 
clare it  to  be  at  least  highly  probable '',  that  the  Ionian 
name  was  a  sub-designation  of  the  Pelasgians.  Thus 
we  have  abundant  instances  of  plurality  in  the  designa- 
tions of  tribes.  On  the  whole,  we  shall  do  best  to 
assume  that  the  names  in  question  of  Leleges  and 
Caucones  indicated  Pelasgian  subdivision.  The  inquiry 
is,  however,  one  of  ethnical  antiquarianism  only ;  these 
names  are  historically  insignificant,  for,  apart  from  the 
Pelasgian,  they  carry  no  distinctive  character  or  special 
function  in  reference  to  Greece. 


^  Od.  xix.  175.  c  ii_  ii  (5^^ 

^  See  supr.  p.  126. 


Erratum. — I  have  inadvertently,  in  p.  103,  rendered  KijTwea-a-ap  'full 
of  wild  beasts.'  It  ought  to  have  been  translated  'deep-sunken.' 
See  Buttmann's  Lexilogus,  in  voc. 
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SECT.    III. 

Pelasc/iatts  continued :  and  certain  States  naturalised 

or  akin  to  Greece. 

a.  Crete.  h.  Lycia.  c.  Cyprus. 

This  appears  to  be  the  i)lace  for  a  more  full  consi- 
deration of  the  testimony  of  Homer  with  respect  to, 
probably,  the  greatest  character  of  early  Greek  history, 
and  one  who  cannot  be  omitted  in  any  inquiry  con- 
cerninof  the  early  Pelassians  of  Greece :  in  as  much  as 
they  stand  in  a  direct  Homeric  relation  to  Crete,  of 
which  he  was  the  king. 

In  the  poems  of  Homer,  JNIinos  appears  to  stand 
forth  as  the  first  great  and  fixed  point  of  Greek 
nationality  and  civilization.  He  is  not  indeed  so  re- 
mote from  the  period  of  Homer  himself  as  others, 
even  as  other  Europeans,  whom  the  jwet  mentions, 
and  whom  he  connects  by  genealogy  with  the  Trojan 
period,  particularly  the  iEolids.  But  the  peculiarities 
meeting  in  his  case,  as  compared  with  most  of  them, 
are  these : 

1.  That  he  is  expressly  traced  upwards  as  well  as 
downwards. 

2.  That  he  is  connected  with  a  fixed  place  as  its 
sovereign. 

3.  That  so  much  is  either  recounted  or  suggested 
of  his  character  and  acts. 

4.  That  the  Homeric  traditions  as  to  Minos  are  so 
remarkably  supported  from  without. 

Minos  is  mentioned,  and  somewhat  largely,  in  no 
less  than  six  different  passages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
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sey.  Homer  has  given  us  a  much  fuller  idea  of  liim, 
than  of  the  more  popular  hero  Hercules,  although  he 
is  not  named  in  nearly  so  many  passages ;  and  it  is 
singular,  that  the  more  ancient  of  the  two  personages 
is  also  by  much  the  more  historical.  Again,  the  poet 
has  told  us  more  about  Minos,  although  he  is  of  foreign 
extraction,  than  he  has  said  about  all  the  rest  of  the 
older  Greek  heroes  put  together.  Of  Theseus,  Piri- 
thous,  Castor,  Pollux,  JMeleager,  Perseus,  Jason,  and  the 
rest,  his  notices  are  very  few  and  meagre.  In  dealing 
with  Homer,  I  should  quote  even  this  fact  of  the 
greater  amount  of  his  references,  which  in  the  case  of 
most  other  poets  would  be  immaterial,  as  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  superior  historical  imjjortanc^e  of  the 
person  concerned. 

Minos,  according  to  Homer,  had  Jupiter  for  his 
father,  a  Phoenician  damsel  for  his  mother,  and  Rha- 
elamanthus  for  his  younger  brother.  The  name*^  of  his 
mother  is  not  recorded,  but  Jupiter  calls  her  far-famed. 
This  fame,  if  due  to  her  beauty,  would  probably  have 
kept  her  name  alive;  but  as  it  has  not  been  preserved, 
it  is  more  probably  a  reflection  from  the  subsequent 
greatness  of  her  son. 

The  story  thus  far  a})pears  probably  to  indicate  that 
Minos  was  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  but  without  a  known 
ancestry,  and  raised  into  celebrity  by  his  own  energies 
and  achievements. 

The  mode,  by  which  he  rose  to  fame,  was  by  the 
government  of  men  and  the  foundation  of  civil  institu- 
tions. At  nine  years  old  he  received,  such  is  the 
legend,  revelations  from  Jupiter,^  and  reigned,  in  the 
great  or  mighty  city  {ixeydXt]  Tro'At?)  of  Cnossus,  over 

e  II.  xiv.  321.  f  Od.  xix.  178. 
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Crete:  such  was  the  form,  copied  by  the  politic  legis- 
lator of  Rome,  in  Mhich  a  title  to  veneration  was 
secured  for  his  laws.  No  other  city,  besides  this  capital, 
is  described  in  Homer  by  the  epithet  fxeydXr],  or  by  any 
equivalent  word. 

A  further  vivid  mark  of  his  poHtical  greatness  is  af- 
forded us  by  that  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  which  exhibits 
him  not  simply  as  exercising  in  the  world  beneath ^  the 
mere  office  of  a  judge,  but  rather  as  discharging  there 
a  judicial  function  in  virtue  of  his  sovereignty.  Such 
is  the  force  of  the  word  Oemna-Teveiv,^*  which  signifies 
rather  to  give  law  than  to  administer  it:  or,  at  least, 
to  exercise  the  function  of  a  king  rather  than  of  a 
judge'  (i'o-Tto/)).  He  is  described  as  still  the  illustrious 
son  of  Jupiter,  Ato?  ay\ao9  vlo?.  Even  there  he  appears 
not  as  one  of  the  suffering  or  bewildered  inhabitants 
of  that  lower  world,  but  in  the  exercise  of  power  as  an 
actual  ruler  among  the  spirits  of  the  departed ; 

ol  8e  [xiv  ajj.q'n  81x09  upovTo  avaKva. 

He  only  is  invested  with  any  character  of  this  kind. 
Every  other  apparition  below  is  either  in  actual  suffer- 
ing, or  gloomy  and  depressed. 

The  epithet  SXoocppm',  applied  to  Minos  in  an  earlier 
passage  of  the  Ne/cy/a,  might  perhaps  convey  the  same 
idea  as  Virgil  has  rendered  by  his  durissima  regna,*^  in 
the  description  of  Rhadamanthus :  and  we  may  also 
compare  the  address  of  Menelaus  in  the  Third  Iliad  to 
Jupiter, 

Ze{5  TTCLTip  ovTis  (xeio  6eS)v  oXoMvepos  aWos.^ 
A  reasonable  construction  would  refer  the  word  to  the 


S  Od.  xi.  568-71.  k  ^11.  vi.  566. 

h  Cf.  II.  i.  238.    ii.  205.  1  11.  iii.  365. 

»  II.  x\'iii,  501.    xxiii.  436. 
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commercial  character  of  the  Phoenician  people,  at  once 
cunning  and  daring'"  ;  and  there  is  much  probability  in 
the  opinion  of  Hock,  who  interprets  the  M^ord  as  mean- 
ing 'exactor  of  tribute,'  or  as  alluding  to  the  exaction 
by  Minos  of  a  tribute  from  Attica".  On  this  we  shall 
shortly  have  to  enlarge. 

As  to  the  family  and  kingdom  of  Minos,  we  should 
gather  in  the  first  place  from  Homer,  that  Crete  had 
under  him  been  preeminent  in  power.  He  was  king 
of  the  island  (Kjo^/rj?  eTriovpos)^,  and  he  reigned,  at  the 
age  of  nine  years  only  (iwecopog  Saa-lXeve),  in  Cnossus 
over  the  five  nations.  The  island  had  ninety,  or  in  the 
rounder  numbers,  an  hundred  cities.  Two  generations 
had  passed  since  Minos ;  Idomeneus  his  grandson  did 
not  apparently  reign,  like  Minos  himself,  over  the  whole 
of  it :  for  if  this  had  been  the  case,  it  is  very  impro- 
bable, presuming  that  we  may  judge  by  the  analogies 
which  the  order  of  the  army  in  general  supplies,  that 
Meriones  would  have  been  made  his  associate,  which 
in  some  manner  he  is,  in  the  command  ;  and  again, 
the  feigned  story  of  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey,  though  it 
introduces  Idomeneus,  does  not  represent  him  as  king 
of  the  whole  island,  but  rather  implies  that  his  pre- 
tended brother,  iEthon,  also  exercised  a  sovereignty 
there  ''.  But  even  then  the  Cretan  contingent,  although 
the  towns  named  as  supplying  it  do  not  extend  over 
the  whole  island^,  amounted  to  eighty  ships,  and  thus 
exceeded  any  other,  except  those  of  Agamemnon  and 
of  Nestor.  And  then,  when  Minos  had  so  long  been 
dead,  it  was  still  the  marked  and  special  distinction  of 

m     Nagelsbach,      Homerische  o  II.  xiii.  450.   Od.  xix.  179. 

Theologie,  p.  83.3  and  Vid.   inf.  P  Od.  xix.  181-98. 

sect.  iv.  pp.  120,  124.  '1  Hock's  Creta,  ii.  182. 

n  Hock's  Ci-eta,  ii.  142,  n. 
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the  country,  that  it  was  tlie  scat  of  his  racre.   So  Kunut'us, 
describing  the  disguised  stranger  to  Penelo})e,  says^ 

<^7j(Ti  8'  'O5uo-o-?)os  f  etz'os  naTpmos  elvai, 

A  passage  which  perhaps  testifies  that  the  family  of 
IMinos  had  been  ^elvoi  to  the  predecessors  of  Ulysses. 

But  perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  Greece  which 
Homer  so  rarely  mentions  without  a  laudatory  epithet. 
Though   {-TrepippvTog)   sea-girt,   it  is   not   with   him    an 

island  :    it    is    K^oj/t/;    yala,   K.p})Tt]    evpela,  ¥^ptjTrj    eKaTo/x- 

TroXi?^  and  in  the  principal  description,  Homer  exalts 
it  more  highly,  I  think,  than  any  other  territory, 

KpriTT]  76S-  yai'  eort,  fxicrio  ivi  olvoTti  7t6vTu> 
Kakrj  Kat,  Trietpa,  TtepippvTos'  ii>  8'  avOpwTTot 
TToAAot,  aTT€ip€(Tt.oi,  Kul  kvvr}KOVTa  TroATjes*-. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  evidence  to  the 
character  of  JNlinos  as  a  lawgiver  is  slight,  we  must 
call  to  mind  that  even  the  word  laiv  is  not  found  in 
Homer.  Tlie  term  afterwards  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
express  what  we  mean  by  a  law,  I'o'/xo?,  only  occurs 
with  Homer  in  a  sense  quite  different.  He  tells  us 
of  nothing  more  determinate  than  ^Uai  and  Oeiuicrreg. 
But  relatively  to  his  pictures  of  other  governors,  the 
legislatorial  character  of  Minos  is  as  strongly  marked 
as  that  of  Numa  is  in  Livy,  relatively  to  other  kings 
of  Rome. 

In  conclusion,  as  to  the  region  of  Crete,  it  was  inha- 
bited by  five  races  :  namely, 

I.   ^A^aioi.  1.  'KTeoKpijres.  3.    KvSwi/es. 

4.   Acopiee?.  5.    lleXdayoi. 

Of  these  the  Achaeans  and  Dorians  are  evidently  Greek. 

'  Od.  xvii.  523.  s  od.  xiv.  199.   II.  xiii.  453.   11.  ii.  649. 

^  Od.  xix.  172. 
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We  are  now  examining  at  large  the  title  of  the  Pelasgi 
to  the  same  character.  With  respect  to  the  Cydones,  we 
may  draw  an  inference  from  the  facts,  that  they  lived  (Od. 
iii.  292),  on  a  Cretan  river  lardanus,  and  that  this  was 
also  the  name  of  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  (II.  vii.  1 33).  I 
should  even  hold  that  this  stream,  which  is  not  identified, 
was  most  probably  in  Arcadia  :  first,  because  in  the  con- 
test with  the  Hellic  tribes  of  Pylos,  the  Arcadians  as 
Pelasgians  would  be  on  the  defensive,  and  would  there- 
fore fight  on  their  own  ground :  secondly,  because  the 
battle  was  on  the  aoKvpoog  KeXa^wi'.  These  words  are  most 
suitable  to  some  mountain  feeder  of  the  lardanus,  with 
its  precipitate  descent,  rather  than  to  the  usually  more 
peaceful  course  of  a  river  near  the  sea,  especially  near 
the  sea  coast  of  sandy  Pylus,  which  reached  to  the 
Alpheus".  This  supposition  respecting  the  Celadon  will 
also  best  account  for  what  otherwise  seems  singular; 
namely,  that  the  battle  was  at  once  on  the  Celadon, 
and  also  about  the  lardanus  {'lapSavov  ajucpl  peeOpa"^). 
Again,  the  battle  was  between  Arcadians  and  Pylians, 
and  therefore,  from  the  relative  situation  of  the  terri- 
tories, was  probably  on  some  Arcadian  feeder  of  the 
Alpheus,  lying  far  inland.  Now  if  lardanus  was  an 
Arcadian  river,  and  if  the  Arcadians  were  Pelassri,  it 
leads  to  a  presumption  that  the  Cydonians  of  Crete, 
who  dwelt  upon  an  lardanus,  were  Pelasgian  also. 

There  remain  the  'KTeoKpijreg,  apparently  so  called, 
to  distinguish  them  as  indigenous  from  all  the  other 
four  nations,  who  were  ein^XvSeg,  or  immigrant.  This  is 
curious,  because  it  refers  us  elsewhere  for  the  origin  of 
the  Pelasgi.  It  is  the  only  case  in  which  we  hear  of 
any  thing  anterior  to  them,  upon  the  soils  which  they 
occupied.     Lastly,  Crete  lay  between  Greece  and  Cy- 

"  II.  xi.  712.  V  I),  vii.  133,  5. 
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prus,  and  Cyprus  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Odyssey  as 
on  the  route  to  Egypt  ^^. 

But  we  hear  also  of  Rliadanianthus  as  the  brother  of 
IVJinos,  of  Deucalion  as  his  son,  and  of  Ariadne  as  his 
daughter^.  And  the  notices  of  these  personages  in 
Homer  all  tend  to  magnify  our  conception  of  his  power 
and  his  connections. 

Theseus,  who  is  glorified  by  Nestor  as  a  first  rate 
hero-^  and  described  as  a  most  famous  child  of  the 
gods^  whom  both  Homer,  and  also  the  later  legends 
connect  with  Attica,  marries  Ariadne,  who  dies  on  her 
way  to  Athens  *.  The  marriages  of  Homer  were  gene- 
rally contracted  among  much  nearer  neighbours.  Tliis 
more  distant  connection  cannot,  I  think,  but  be  taken 
as  indicating  the  extended  relations  connected  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Minos  and  his  exalted  position. 

The  genealogy  of  Idomeneus  runs  thus  ^ ;  '  Jupiter 
begot  Minos,  ruler  of  Crete.  Minos  begot  a  distin- 
guished son,  Deucalion.  Deucalion  begot  me,  a  ruler 
over  numerous  subjects  in  broad  Crete.' 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked, 

1.  That  while  Minos  and  Idomeneus,  the  first  and 
third  generations,  are  described  as  ruling  in  Crete,  Deu- 
calion of  the  second  is  not  so  described. 

2.  That  Idomeneus  is  nowhere  described  as  having 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather  jNIinos,  but 
only  as  being  a  ruler  in  Crete :  and  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  qualified  conjunction  of  Meriones  with 
him  in  the  command,  perhaps  also  from  the  limited 
range  of  the  Cretan  towns  in  the  Catalogue,  there 
arises  a  positive   presumption  that   he   had  succeeded 

^^   Od.  xvii.  442.  ='•  Od.  xi.  631. 

s  Od.  xi.  321.  a  i)jij.  322-5. 

y  II.  i.  260-5.  ^  II  ^"i-  450-3- 
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only  to  a  portion  of  the  ancient  preeminence  and  power 
of  his  ancestor. 

Now  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  Homer  connect- 
ing Deucalion  with  Thessaly.  The  later  tradition, 
however,  places  him  there :  and  this  tradition  may 
probably  claim  an  authority  as  old  as  that  of  Hesiod. 
A  fragment  of  that  poet  S  with  the  text  partially  cor- 
rupt, speaks  of  Locrus,  leader  of  the  Leleges,  as  among 
those  whom  Jupiter  raised  from  the  earth  for  Deuca- 
lion. This  reference  to  Locrus  immediately  suggests 
the  name  of  the  Locrian  race,  and  so  carries  us  into 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Thessaly ;  and  the 
general  purport  of  the  words  is  to  express  something  a 
little  like  the  later  tradition  about  Deucalion,  which 
had  that  country  for  its  scene.  Combining  this  with 
the  negative  evidence  afforded  by  the  Homeric  text, 
we  thus  find  established  a  communication  seemingly 
direct  between  Crete  under  Minos,  and  Thessaly,  to 
which  country  we  have  already  found  it  probable 
that  Deucalion  immigrated,  and  where  he  may  have 
reigned. 

The  usual  statement  is,  that  the  name  Deucalion 
was  common  to  two  different  persons,  one  the  son  of 
Minos,  and  the  other  the  king  of  Thessaly.  But  we 
must  be  upon  our  guard  against  the  device  of  the  later 
Greek  writers,  who  at  once  unravelled  the  accumu- 
lated intricacies  that  had  gradually  gathered  about 
their  traditions,  and  enlarged  the  stock  of  material  for 
pampering  vanity,  and  exciting  the  imagination,  by 
multiplying  the  personages  of  the  early  legends.  As  re- 
■gards  the  case  now  before  us  ;  the  tradition,  which  makes 
Hellen  son  of  the  latter  of  these  Deucalions,  would  cer- 
tainly make  him  considerably  older  than  he  could  be  if  a 

<■  Fragm.  xi.      Strabo  yii.   ]>.  332. 
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son  of  Minos.  It  nnist  bo  admitted,  that  Homer  repeats 
the  name  of  Deucalion,  for  a  Trojan  so  called  is  slain  by 
Achilles  in  II.  xx.  478.  It  has  pleased  the  fancy  of  the 
poet  there  to  use  the  names  of  a  number  of  dead  heroes 
to  distinguish  the  warriors  who  fell  like  sheep  under  the 
sword  of  the  terrible  Achilles:  we  find  among  them  a 
Dardanus,  a  Tros,  and  a  Moulius  ;  and  it  is  so  little 
Homer's  practice  to  use  names  without  a  peculiar 
meaning,  that  we  may  conjecture  he  has  done  it,  in 
preference  to  letting  Achilles  slaughter  a  crowd  of 
ignoble  persons,  in  order  that  in  every  thing-  his  Pro- 
tagonist might  be  distinguished  from  other  men.  But 
the  poet  seems  to  take  particular  care  to  prevent  any 
confusion  as  to  his  great  Greek,  and  indeed  as  to  all 
his  great  living,  personages.  I  am  not  aware  of  more 
than  one  single  passage  in  the  Iliad '',  among  the  mul- 
titude in  which  one  or  other  of  the  Ajaxes  is  named, 
where  there  can  be  a  doubt  which  of  the  two  is  meant. 
It  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  if  a  separate  Deucalion 
of  Thessaly  had  been  known  to  Homer,  he  should  not 
have  distinguished  him  from  the  Deucalion  of  Crete. 
This  unlikelihood  mounts  to  incredibility,  when  we  re- 
member (i)  that  this  other  Deucalion  of  Thessaly  is 
nothing  less  than  the  asserted  root  of  the  whole  Hel- 
lenic stock,  and  (2)  that  the  poet  repeatedly  uses  the 
patronymic  Deucalides  as  an  individual  appellation  for 
Idomeneus,  whereas  the  adverse  supposition  would 
make  all  the  Achaians  alike  AeuKuXlSai.  We  may 
therefore  safely  conclude  at  least,  that  Homer  knew  of 
no  Deucalion  other  than  the  son  of  Minos. 

We  come  now  to  Rhadamanthus,  who  is  thrice  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  Once*^,  as  born  of  the  same  parents 
Avith  jNIinos^    Once,  as  enjoying  like  him  honours  from 

J  11.  xiii.  681.  e  II  xiv.  322.  <■  Od.  iv.  564. 
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Jupiter  beyond  the  term  of  our  ordinary  human  life : 
for  he  is  placed  amidst  the  calm  and  comforts  of  the 
Elysian  plain.  The  third  passage  is  remarkable.  It  is 
where  Alcinous^"  promises  Ulysses  conveyance  to  his 
home,  even  should  it  be  farther  than  Euboea,  which 
the  Phceacian  mariners  consider  to  be  their  farthest 
known  point  of  distance,  and  whither  they  had  con- 
veyed Rhadamanthus, 

iiTo^ofxevov  Tltvov,  TaujLov  vlov 
on  his  way  to  visit,  or  inspect,  or  look  after,  Tityus. 
This  Titvus  we  find  in  the  veKvla  sufferino-  torture  for 
having  attempted  violence  upon  Latona  'S  as  she  was 
proceeding  towards  Pytho,  through  Panopeus.  Pano- 
peus  was  a  place  in  Phocis,  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia, 
and  on  the  line  of  any  one  journeying  between  Delos 
and  Delphi. 

There  is  in  this  legend  the  geographical  indistinct- 
ness, and  even  confusion,  which  we  coinmonly  find  where 
Homer  dealt  with  places  lying  in  the  least  beyond  the 
range  of  his  own  experience  or  that  of  his  hearers,  as 
was  the  case  with  Plueacia.  If  Tityus  was  in  Pano- 
])eus,  the  proper  M-ay  to  carry  Rhadamanthus  was  by 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  But  from  various  points  in  the 
geography  of  the  Odyssey,  it  may,  in  my  opinion,  be 
gathered,  that  Homer  had  an  idea,  quite  vague  and 
indeterminate  as  to  distance,  of  a  connection  by  sea 
between  the  north  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  north  of 
the  il^^gean,  either  directly,  or  from  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora :  and  it  suited  his  representation  of  the  Phaja- 
pians,  and  l)est  maintained  their  as  it  were  aerial 
haracter,  to  give  them  an  unknown  rather  than  a 
nown  route.  However  that  might  be,  if  we  look 
nto   tlie    legend   in   order    to    conjecture    its    historic 

s  Od.  vii.  317-26.  1'  Od.  xi.  580. 
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basis,   it  appears  to  suggest  the  inferences  wliicli  fol- 
low : 

1.  That  according  to  tradition,  the  empire  or  supre- 
macy of  ISIinos,  which  may  in  some  ])oints  have  resem- 
bled that  afterwards  held  by  Agamemnon,  embraced 
both  Corcyra  and  likewise  middle  Greece,  where  Pano- 
peus  and  Pytho  or  Delphi  lay. 

We  must,  however,  ])resume  the  empire  of  Minos  to 
have  been  in  great  part  insular.  There  were  contem- 
porary kingdoms  on  the  mainland,  which  give  no  sign 
of  dependence  upon  it. 

2.  That  the  Pha^acians  acted  as  subjects  of  Minos  in 
carrying  Rhadamanthus  by  sea  from  one  part  of  the 
dominions  of  that  king  to  another. 

3.  That  Rhadamanthus  M'ent  to  punish  Tityus  as  an 
offender  within  the  realm  of  Minos,  and  did  this  on  the 
part  and  in  lieu  of  Minos  himself. 

4.  That  though  he  was  not  Greek  by  birth,  his  ])er- 
son,  and  family,  and  empire  were  all  Greek  in  the  view 
of  Homer, 

This  conjectural  interpretation  of  the  legend  derives 
support  from  many  quarters. 

Tt  is  in  thorough  harmony,  as  to  the  extended  rule 
of  Minos,  with  the  Eleventh  Odyssey,  which  represents 
Minos  as  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  sovereign  in  the 
shades  below  ;  which  also  exhibits,  as  suffering  judi- 
cially the  punishments  that  he  awarded,  offenders  con- 
nected with  various  portions  of  Greek  territory,  and 
among  them  this  very  Tityus. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  to  the  post-Homeric  traditions. 

The  extent  of  the  sway  of  Minos  is  supported  by  the 
tradition  of  Pelasgus,  in  the  Supplices  of  JEschylus', 
which  represents  the   whole   country  from   (probably) 

i  ^sch.  Siippl.  262. 
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Macedonia  to  tlie  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  as 
liaving  been  formerly  under  one  and  the  same  sway. 
The  empire  of  Minos  may  have  been  magnified  into 
this  tradition. 

The  authority  of  Thucydides  is  available  for  the  fol- 
lowing  points' : — 

1.  That  Minos  was  the  earliest  known  possessor  of 
maritime  jiower:  thus  harmonising  with  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Pha^acians,  whose  great  distinction  was  in 
their  nautical  character,  were  acting  as  his  subjects 
when  tliev  carried  Rhadamanthus. 

2.  Tliat  his  power  extended  over  the  Grecian  sea,  or 

-^gean    (K\\jpnK>]    OdXacrcra)    generally    (e-Trt    TrXeiarTor)  ; 

thus  indicating  a  great  extent  of  sway. 

3.  That  he  appointed  his  children  to  govern  his  domi- 
nions on  his  behalf  {rovii  eavrov  iraiSag  ^yejULOva?  ejKu- 
ra<TT)'iara(f)  :  which  supports  the  idea  that  his  brother 
Rhadamanthus  may  have  acted  for  him  at  a  distance. 

4.  That  he  drove  the  Carians  out  of  the  islands  of 
the  i^^igean.  This  statement  receives  remarkable  con- 
firmation from  Homer,  who  makes  the  islands  up  to 
the  very  coast  of  Caria  contributors  to  the  force  of  the 
Greek  army :  while  Lesbos  and  others,  situated  farther 
north,  and  more  distant  from  Crete,  appear  to  have 
been,  like  Caria  itself,  in  the  Trojan  interest. 

In  the  Minos  ascribed  to  Plato'^  we  find  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  direct  relations  with  Attica,  which  were 
well  known  to  the  theatre.  This  supports  the  notice 
in  Homer  of  the  marriage  contracted  between  Theseus 
and  his  daughter  Ariadne. 

Aristotle',  like  Thucydides,  asserts  the  maritime 
power  of  Minos  and  his  sovereignty  over  the  islands, 

'   Thucyd.  i.  4.  •*   Minos,  16,  17.  1   Pol.  ii.  10.4. 
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and  adds,  that  he  lost  or  ended  his  life  in  the  course  of 
an  exjicdition  to  conquer  Sicily'". 

Herodotus",  like  Thucydides,  treats  Minos  as  the 
first  known  sovereign  who  had  been  i)owerful  by  sea, 
He  states,  that  Minos  expelled  his  brother  Sarpedon 
from  Crete,  and  that  Sarpedon  with  his  adherents 
colonised  Lycia,  which  was  governed,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  historian  himself,  by  laws  partly  Cretan" :  and 
he  also  delivers  the  tradition  that  Minos  was  slain  in 
an  exi)edition  against  Sicily  at  Camicus,  afterwards 
Ao-risentum.  A  town  bearing  his  name  remained  long 
after  in  the  island. 

Euri])ides  laid  the  scene  of  his  Rhadamanthus  in  Boeo- 
tia :  and  a  Cretan  colony  is  said  to  have  established  the 
Tilphosian  temple  there  p.  Hock  finds  traces  of  a  marked 
connection  between  Crete  and  that  district *J. 

JMore  important,  however,  than  any  isolated  facts  are 
the  resemblances  of  the  Lacedemonian  and  Cretan 
politics,  noticed  by  Aristotle  %  in  combination  with  the 
admission  always  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  that 
their  lawgiver  Lycurgus  initiated  the  Cretan  institu- 
tions', and  with  the  universal  Greek  tradition  that  in 
Crete,  first  of  all  parts  of  Greece,  laws  and  a  regular 
polity  had  been  established  by  Minos.  Again,  in  the 
Dialogue  printed  among  the  works  of  Plato,  the  author 
of  it  seeks  to  establish  the  fundamental  idea  of  law : 
puts  aside  the  injurious  statements  of  the  tragedians 
who  represented  Minos  as  a  tyrant,  declares  his  laws  to 
have  been  the  oldest  and  the  best  in  Greece,  and  the 

m  For  a   lucid  sketch  of  the  P  Mliller's   Dorians,  ii.  11.8; 

position  of  Minos  as  defined  by  Eurip.  Fragm.  i. 

tradition,  see  Thirhvall's  Greece,  ^  Creta  ii.  87. 

vol.  i.  ch.  5.  •■  Pol.  ii.  10. 

n  Herod,  iii.  122.  *  Ibid.  ii.  10,  2. 
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models  from  which  the  prime  parts  of  the  Laconiais 
legislation  had  been  borrowed'. 

Among"  the  resemblances  known  to  us  appear  to  be 

1.  The  division  between  the  military  and  the  agri- 
cultural part  of  the  community. 

2.  The  ireploLKoi  of  Crete,  holding  the  same  relation 
to  the  Cretans,  as  the  Helots  to  the  Spartans,  and  like 
them  cultivating  the  land. 

3.  The  institution  of  a-va-a-lria  in  both  countries. 

4.  The  organism  of  the  government :  the  five  ephors 
corres])onding  with  the  ten  Koa-fMo]  of  Crete,  and  the 
^ovXi]  being  alike  in  both. 

Iliere  also  still  remain  etymological  indications 
that  Minos  was  the  person  who  raised  some  tribe  or 
class  to  preeminence  in  Crete,  and  depressed  some 
other  tribes  or  classes  below  the  level  of  the  free  com- 
munity.    In  Hesychius  we  read, 

jjivola,  olK€Teia. 

[xvwa,  bovKsia. 
And  Athena^us  quotes  from  tlie  Cretica  of  Sosicrates, 
Trji'  fxev  KOivt]v  SovXciai'  01  KjoJ/re?  KaXovcri  /xvoiav'  tiji'  Se 
i.Siav  afpa/j.iwTa'i'  rovg  §e  TrepioUov^,  v7n]KOOV9^\  He  also 
says,  that,  according  to  Ephorus,  the  general  name  for 
slave  in  Crete  was  KXapcorrjg,  and  that  it  was  derived 
[jfrom  the  custom  of  apportioning  the  slaves  by  lot. 
This  remarkably  fixes  the  character  of  Cretan  slavery 
as  owing  its  rise  to  some  institutions  public  in  the 
highest  sense,  for  merely  private  slavery  could  not,  it 
would  a])})ear,  have  had  an  origin  such  as  to  account 
for  the  name.  It  thus  indirectly  supports  the  idea 
mplied  in  /mvola  and  julio]toi,  that  it  was  derived  from 
Minos.     Athenieus^'  again,  quoting  the  Creticcc  cjlosste 

!     t  MinoB  I  i-i  7.  ^  Athen.  vi.  p.  263.  '^  Ibid.  p.  26'j. 
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of  Hei'inon,  gives  us  the  words  nvwra^,  rovs  evyeveh 
(otherwise  read  6776^6??)  o/Vera?,  and  thus  pointing  to 
the  reduction  to  servitude  of  some  of  the  previously 
free  poi)uhition  of  the  country. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  Pelasgic 
part  of  the  j)opu]ation  which  thus  succumbed  before 
the  more  active  elements  of  Cretan  society,  and  which 
continued  in  the  manual  occupation  of  husbandry, 
while  war,  policy,  and  maritime  jnirsuits  became  the 
lot  of  their  more  fortunate  competitors.  For  is  it 
difficult  to  divine  which  were  those  more  active  ele- 
ments, since  Homer  points  out  for  us  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Crete  at  least  two  tribes,  the  Acha?ans  and 
the  Dorians,  of  Hellic  origin.  Bishop  Thirlwall  points 
also  to  a  Phamician  element  in  Crete,  and  to  Homer 
as  indicating  the  Phoenician  origin  of  Minos.  This  is 
suggested  not  only  by  his  birth,  and  by  his  maritime  pre- 
eminence, but  by  Homer's  placing  Daedalus  in  Crete^. 
For  that  name  directly  establishes  a  connection  with 
the  arts  that  made  Sidon  and  Phoenicia  so  famous. 
The  later  tradition,  indeed,  places  Daedalus  personally 
in  relations  with  Minos,  as  having  been  pursued  by  him 
after  he  had  fled  to  Sicily''. 

Elsewhere  I  have  shown  reason  for  supposing  that  a 
second  of  the  live  Cretan  nations,  namely,  the  KvScove?, 
was  Pelasgian :  and  there  is  a  curious  tradition,  which 
supports  this  hypothesis.  According  to  Ephorus^,  there 
were  solemn  festivals  of  the  slave  population,  during 
which  freemen  were  not  permitted  to  enter  within  the 
walls,  while  the  slaves  were  supreme,  and  had  the  right 
of  flogging  the  free ;  and  these  festivals  were  held  in 
Cydonia,  the  city  of  these  KvSwve?. 

Our  belief  in  a  Cretan  empire  of  Minos,  founded  on 

^'  II.  x\'iii.  592.  ^  Paus.  x.  17.  4.  y  Ath.  vi.  p.  263. 
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the  evidence  of  the  Poems,  and  sustained  by  the  state- 
ment of  Thucydides,  need  not  be  impaired  by  the  fact 
that  we  find  little  post-Homeric  evidence  directly  avail- 
able for  its  support.  In  early  times  the  recollection  of 
dynasties  very  much  depended  on  the  interest  which 
their  successors  had  in  keeping-  it  alive.  Now  the 
Minoan  empire  was  already  reduced  to  fragments  at 
the  time  of  the  Troica.  The  supremacy  over  Greece 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  family  that  held  the  throne 
of  the  Perseids  and  the  Danaids,  a  throne  older  than 
that  of  Minos  himself,  though  in  his  time  probably  less 
distinguished  :  a  throne  whose  lustre  would  have  been 
diminished  by  a  lively  tradition  of  his  power  and  great- 
ness. And  it  was  from  the  Pelopids  that  the  Dorian 
sovereigns  of  Sparta  claimed  to  inherit.  Therefore  the 
great  Greek  sovereignty,  from  the  Troica  onwards,  had 
no  interest  in  cherishing  the  recollection  of  this  ancient 
part  of  history ;  on  the  contrary,  their  interest  lay  in 
depressing  it ;  and  under  these  circumstances  we  need 
not  wonder  that,  until  the  inquiring  age  of  Greek 
literature  and  philosophy,  when  Athens  gained  the 
predominance,  the  traces  of  it  should  have  remained 
but  faint.  But  the  traces  of  Cretans  have  been  found 
extensively  dispersed  both  over  the  islands,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  the  iEgean^. 

To  complete  the  statement  of  this  part  of  the  case, 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  another  country,  holding,  with 
its  inhabitants,  a  very  peculiar  position  in  the  Iliad. 
The  attentive  reader  of  the  poem  must  often  inquire, 
with  curiosity  and  wonder,  why  it  is  that  Homer  every- 
where follows  the  Lycian  name  with  favour  so  marked, 
that  it  may  almost  be  called  favouritism.  At  every 
turn,  which  brings  that  people  into  view,  we  are  met 
by  the  clearest  indications  of  it :  and  few  of  Homer's 

2  Hock's  Crcta,  b.  ii.  sect.  4.  (ii.  222  and  scqci-) 
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indications,  none  of  his  marketl  iiidicutions,  are  without 
a  cause  and  an  aim. 

8arj)edon,  the  Lycian  commander  in  chief,  performs 
the  greatest  military  exj^loit  on  the  Trojan  side  that  is 
to  be  found  throu<>hout  the  poems^.  That  he  does  not 
obscure  the  eminence  of  Hector  is  only  owing'  to  the 
fact,  that  his  share  in  the  action  of  the  poem  is  smaller, 
not  to  its  beino'  less  distini>uished.  Everywhere  he 
plays  his  ])art  \vith  a  faultless  valour,  a  valour  set  off 
by  his  modesty,  and  by  his  keen  sense  of  public  duty 
according  to  the  strictest  meaning  of  the  term'';  Jui)iter, 
his  father,  sheds  tears  of  blood  for  his  coming  death ; 
and  he  is  in  truth  the  most  perfect  as  well  as  the 
bravest  man  on  the  Trojan  side.  Glaucus,  his  second 
in  command,  is  inferior  to  no  Trojan  warrior  save  Hec- 
tor, though  in  the  excliange  of  the  arms  with  Diomed 
Homer  has,  as  usual,  reserved  the  sujieriority  to  the 
Grecian  intellect. 

The  distinctions  awarded  to  the  Lycian  people  are  in 
full  proportion  to  those  of  their  king  Sarpedon.  They 
formed  one  only  among  the  eleven  divisions  of  the 
auxiliary  force,  but  the  Lycian^  name,  and  theirs  only*^, 
evidently  on  account  of  their  eminence,  is  often  used 
to  signify  the  entire  body.  In  the  great  assault  on  the 
Greek  trench  and  rampart,  Sarpedon  their  leader  com- 
mands all  the  allies,  and  chooses  as  his  lieutenants 
Glaucus,  and  Asteropaeus  a  Pieonian,  but  not  the  Pseo- 
nian  general''.  They  are  never  mentioned  with  any 
e;>ithet  except  of  honour :  and  to  them  is  applied  the 

a  11.  xii.  397.  (Schol.  on  II.  v.  105.) 

t»  See  particularly  his  speech  ^  For  the  question  whether  the 

11.  xii.  310-28.  Leleges  on   one   single  occasion 

c  There  were  also  Lycians  of  form  an   exception,  sec  sup.    j). 

Troas,  with  whom  Pandarus  was  163. 

connected  :  and  it  is  possible  that  ^  II.  xvii.  350,  i.  ii.  848. 

these  may  be  the  persons  meant. 
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term  avrtOeoi^,  ^vllich  is  given  to  no  other  tribe  or  na- 
tion in  the  Iliad,  and  in  the  Odyssey  only  to  the  Phse- 
acians^;  to  these  last  it  apjiertains  doubtless  on  account 
of  their  relationship  to  the  immortals.  The  Lycian 
attack  in  the  Twelfth  Book  is  the  one  really  formidable 
to  the  Greeks '\  and  in  the  rout  of  the  Sixteenth  Book 
we  are  told,  that  '  not  even  the  stalwart  {'{(pOi/uoi)  Ly- 
cians' held  their  ground  after  the  death  of  Sarpedon'. 
They  alone  are  appealed  to  in  the  name  of  that  pecu- 
liar and  sacred  sentiment  of  military  honour  called  aiSu>^, 
wdiich,  with  this  single  exception,  seems  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  Greeks'. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  glowing  representa- 
tion, so  consistently  carried  through  the  poem,  except 
upon  the  supposition,  that  Homer  regarded  the  Lycians 
as  having  some  peculiar  affinity  or  other  relation  with 
the  Greeks  ;  and  that  he  on  this  account  raised  them 
out  of  what  w'ould  otherwise  more  naturally  have  been 
a  secondary  position. 

There  are  many  signs  of  a  specific  kind,  that  this  was 
actually  his  view  of  them. 

1.  To  make  Sarpedon  the  son  of  Jupiter  was  at  once 
to  establish  some  relationship  Avith  the  Greek  races. 

2.  The  legend  of  Bellerophon,  delivered  on  the  field 
of  battle,  was  not  required,  nor  is  it  introduced,  merely 
to  fill  up  the  time  during  which  Hector  goes  from  the 
camp  to  the  city.  It  required  no  filling  up  :  but  Homer 
turns  the  interval  to  account  by  using  it  to  give  us  this 
interesting  chapter  of  archaic  history,  doubtless  in  order 
to  illustrate,  as  all  his  other  legends  do,  the  beginnings 
and  early  relations  of  the  Hellenic  races.  Accordingly 
wefind  that  Antea,  wife  of  Proetus  the  Argive  king,  was 


f  11.  xii.  408.  xvi.  421.  ?  Od.  vi.  24:.  •'  II.  xii.  397 
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a  Lycian  :  that  a  fainiliar  iiitLM-course  subsisted  between 
the  two  courts,  such  as  jtrobably  and  strongly  ini))lies 
that  the  nations  had  other  ties  :  and  lastly  that  an 
i^^^^olid  line  of  sovereigns,  descended  through  Sisyphus, 
were  the  actual  governors  of  Lycia  at  the  period  of  the 
Troica. 

3.  The  very  same  ideas  of  kingship  and  its  offices, 
which  })revailed  in  Greece,  are  exi)ressed  by  Sarpedon 
in  his  speech  to  Glaucus^  and  there  is  an  indication  of 
free  institutions  m  hich  enlarjxes  the  resemblance.  The 
force  of  this  circumstance  will  be  more  fully  appreciated, 
vhen  we  shall  have  examined  the  Asiatic  tinge  which  is 
perceptible  in  the  institutions  of  Troy  itself. 

4.  Besides  the  .^Eolid  sovereignty,  the  etymology  of 
the  names  of  Lycian  warriors  connects  itself  not  only 
with  the  Greek  race,  but  with  the  Hellic  element  in 
that  race'. 

5.  On  the  other  hand  Apollo,  whom  we  shall  here- 
after find  to  be  the  great  Pelasi>-ian,  thousrh  also  uni- 
Yersal,  god,  is  even,  according  to  Homer,  in  close  and 
peculiar  connection  with  Lycia,  although  he  is  not 
localized  there  by  Homer  as  he  is  in  the  later  tradition. 
First  as  being  Xu/o/'yci?/?.  Secondly  as  the  great  bow- 
man :  while  Lycia  was  so  eminent  in  this  art,  that 
/Eneas,  addressing  Pandarus  with  a  compliment  on  his 
skill,  says  no  man  before  Troy  can  match  him,  and 
perhaps  even  in  Lycia  there  may  not  be  a  better  archer'". 
Thirdly,  this  Pandarus  the  archer,  and  son  of  Lycaon, 
received  the  gift  of  his  bow  from  A])ollo  himself":  and 
says,  that  Ai)ollo  jirompted  or  instructed  him,  as  he 
came  from  Lycia  °.  It  may,  however,  be  reasonal)ly 
questioned,  whether  we  are  here  to  understand  the 
Lycia  of  the  South,  or  the  district  of  kindred  name  in 

k  11.  xii.  .^,10.  1  Vid.  inf.  sect.  vii.  "'  II.  v.  172. 

»  II.  ii.  827.  0  II.  V.  105. 
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Trua?:!,    In  any  case,  Apollo  in  Lycia  would  be  no  more 
than  the  counteri)art  of  Minerva  in  Pelasgian  Athens. 

6.  The  prevalence  of  that  Lycian  name  in  other 
quarters,  such  as  Arcadia,  of  a  marked  Pelasgian  cha- 
racter, further  su])j)orts  the  supposition  that  Lycia  had 
jirobably  a  Pelasgian  race  for  the  bulk  of  its  popula- 
tion, holding  tlie  same  subordinate  relation  to  another 
race  as  we  find  in  corresponding  cases.  In  Arcadia? 
Pausanias  reports  a  Lycaon  son  of  Pelasgus ;  a  Lyco- 
sura,  the  city  he  founded ;  Lyceon,  the  hill  where  it 
stood  ;  and  Lycea,  the  games  he  established. 

All  this  evidence  combines  to  show  some  corre- 
spondence between  Lycia  and  Greece,  as  to  the  consti- 
tuent elements  of  the  population.  The  agreement  could 
not  have  been  perfect :  for  the  records  of  the  Lycian  lan- 
guage, I  believe,  show  a  prevalence  of  other  elements 
than  the  Greek.  But  we  have  thus  a  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  community  of  architecture  and  other  arts 
which  has  been  found  to  subsist  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, vias  not  merely  dependejit  on  later  colonisation, 
but  was  owing  to  an  affinity  of  races  and  similarity  of 
manners  which  dates  from  the  heroic  age. 

Lastly,  the  fragments  of  Homeric  evidence  resj)ect- 
ing  the  Lycians  are  combined  by  a  later  tradition,  which 
links  them  to  Crete,  the  main  subject  of  our  recent 
inquiry.  According  to  this  tradition,  there  was  a  Sar- 
pedon  earlier  than  the  Sarpedon  of  the  Troica,  wlro, 
besides  being  son  of  Jupiter,  was  brother  to  Minos. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  ex]jelled,  Mith  his  adherents, 
by  that  sovereign  from  Crete  ;  to  have  rejiaired  to 
Lycia,  and  to  have  colonised  that  country,  or  a  part  of 
it.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  it  re- 
tained laws  of  Cretan,  that  is  to  say  of  Greek,  origi)i. 
And  at  two  later  periods  of  its  history,  far  remote  from 

P  Pans.  viii.  2.1. 
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Ilonicr  and  from  one  another,  its  inliabitants  signalised 
themselves  by  the  most  desperate  valour  in  defence  of 
Xanthus,  its  caj)ital'i. 

For  the  origin  of  the  group  of  names,  having  Ai'ico? 
or  some  similar  word  for  their  root,  it  seems  most  na- 
tural to  infer  its  identity  with  the  Latin  Incus,  essentially 
the  same  with  lupu.s,  and  to  presume  that  it  had  a  Pe- 
lasgic  source,  but  that  the  word  corresponding  with  it, 
probably  AJ/co?,  meaning  a  wood  or  grove,  had  become 
obsolete  in  the  later  Hellenic  tongue.  There  is  every 
reason  for  a  su})position  of  this  kind,  as  these  words, 
etymologically  connected,  evidently  hang  round  some 
common  centre,  which  centre  has  reference  to  primitive 
and  to  Pelasgic  life,  as  well  as  to  the  somewhat  spe- 
cially Pelasgic  deity  Apollo.  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
the  root  of  a  name  associated  with  the  Pelasgi  should 
have  been  lost  to  the  Greek  tongue,  while  the  name 
itself  remains :  Ave  have  another  example  in  Larissa. 

But  if  there  was  such  a  word,  with  such  a  meaning, 
the  link,  which  may  perhaps  connect  it  with  Pelasgic 
life,  is  evident.  For  the  first  agricultural  settlers  must 
often  be,  as  such,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  dwellers  in 
woods.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  United  States,  at 
the  present  day,  the  projier  name  for  an  agricultural 
settler  is  '  backwoodsman.'  In  British  colonies  of  Aus- 
tralia, they,  who  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  existing  settle- 
ment, in  order  to  extend  it,  are  said  to  go  into  the  bush. 
Thus  the  idea  at  the  root  of  the  Lycian  name  is  in  all 
probability  twin,  or  rather  elder  brother,  to  that  which 
properly  would  indicate  the  agricultural  settler. 

It  is  however  plain,  that  we  cannot  look  to  any  thing 

simply  Pelasgian  in  the  Lycian  j)opulation,  as  suj^plying 

the  motive  which  has  induced  Homer  to  give  the  Ly- 

cians  a  marked  i)reference  over  other  })0])ulations,  them- 

q  Grotc,  Hist.  Greece,  iv.  280. 
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selves  of  a  Pelasgian  character.  This  j)reference  must 
be  due  to  the  other  elemeut,  which  associates  them 
especially  with  the  Hellenic  race.  And  we  may  not 
irrationally  suppose  it  to  be  founded  on  any  one  of 
such  causes  as  these  :  the  special  connection  in  the 
royal  line  between  the  two  countries:  a  larger  infusion 
of  the  more  lordly  blood  into  a  subordinate  Lele- 
gian  or  Pelasgian  body  in  Lycia,  just  as  in  Greece,  than 
in  Troas  and  Asia  Minor  generally  :  or  lastly,  a  more 
palpable  and  near  connection  between  the  dominant 
caste  in  Lycia  and  those  Persian  highlanders,  from 
among  whom  may  liave  proceeded ■■  the  forefiithers  of 
the  Hellenic  tribes.  Everywhere  we  see  this  race 
branching  forth,  and,  by  an  intrinsic  sui)eriority,  acquir- 
ing a  predominance  over  the  races  in  prior  occupation. 
Whether  the  stock  came  to  Lycia  by  land,  or  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  IMediterranean,  it  may  be  hard  even 
to  conjecture :  but  there  is  one  particular  note  of  rela- 
tionship to  Persia,  which  Lycia  retains  more  clearly  than 
Greece,  and  that  is  the  high  estimation  in  which,  to  judge 
from  the  connection  with  Apollo  and  from  II.  v.  172,  the 
use  of  the  bow  was  held  in  that  country.  The  case  was 
the  same  in  Persia.  According  to  Herodotus,  one  of  the 
three  essential  articles  of  education  in  Persia  was  the 
use  of  the  bow^ ;  and  he  is  not  contradicted  by  Ctesias, 
who  calls  him  in  most  things  a  liar  and  a  fabulist*.  We 
must  not,  indeed,  rely  too  strongly  ui)on  a  circumstance 
like  this.  Cyaxares  the  IMedian  had  the  art  taught  to 
his  sons  by  Nomad  Scythians".  We  may  however  ob- 
serve that  alike  on  the  Trojan  and  the  Grecian  side  we 
never  hear  of  the  bow  except  in  the  hands  of  highborn 
persons,  such  as  Paris,  Pandarus,  Teucer  :  and,  in  the 
games,  INFeriones^'. 

•■  Vid.  inf.  sect.  x.  '  I'liotii  Bibliotheca  72.  p.  107. 

s  Herod,  i.  T^6.  "  Herod,  i.  7,3.         ^  l\.  xxiii.860. 
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Ill  parsing,  it  may  deserve  remark,  that  the  Lycians 
alone,  of  all  tribes  or  nations  on  either  side,  appear  not 
under  two  leaders  merely,  bnt  two  kings,  in  the  strict 
sense.  I  do  not  however  believe  that  this  indicates  a 
political  pecnliarity.  The  origin  of  it  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  legend  of  Bellero])lion,  to  whom,  after  his 
high  ex])loits  and  great  services,  the  reigning  sovereign 
gave  half  his  kingdom^''.  Now  that  king  is  nowhere 
stated  to  have  had  a  son  :  and  if  we  suppose  a  failure 
of  issue  in  his  own  direct  line,  and  the  succession  of 
one  of  the  two  descendants  of  his  daughter  to  each 
moiety  of  the  realm,  it  at  once  accounts  for  the  exce])- 
tional  position  of  Sarpedon  and  Glaucus. 

The  suppositions  then  towards  which  we  are  led  are, 
that  jNIinos  was  of  Phoenician  origin,  that  he  came  to 
Crete  and  acquired  the  sovereignty,  that  he  ruled  over 
a  mixed  i)opulation  of  Cretans,  Pelasgians,  and  Hellic 
tribes,  that  he  organised  the  country  and  established 
an  extended  supremacy,  especially  maritime  and  in- 
sular, beyond  its  limits ;  which  however  we  must  not 
consider  as  involving  the  consistent  maintenance  of 
sovereignty  according  to  modern  ideas,  and  which  is  in 
no  degree  inconsistent  with  the  rule  of  Danaids  or 
Perseids  in  Peloponnesus.  Lastly,  that  in  giving  form 
to  his  social  institutions,  he  depressed  the  Pelasgian 
element  of  Cretan  society,  and  laid,  in  political  depres- 
sion, the  foundations  of  their  subsequent  servitude. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  worth  M'hile  further  to  observe, 
that  there  are  traces  of  a  somewhat  analogous  history 
in  Cyprus,  another  acknowledged  stepping-stone,  ac- 
cording to  Homer'',  between  Greece  and  the  East. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Book  of  the  Odyssey  >',  Ulysses, 
in  one  of  his  fictitious  narrations,  states  to  the  Suitors, 
that  the  Egyptians,  who  had  taken  him  prisoner  and 
^  II.  vi.  193.  "  Od.  xvii.  442,  8.  y  Ibid.  440-4. 
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reduced  him  to  slavery,  then  made  a  present  of  him  to 
their  ^eivo<;  Dmetor,  a  descendant  of  lasus,  who  ruled 
'  with  7night,'  that  is,  with  considerable  power  over 
Cyprus  (09  Yi.v'Trpov  t(pi  avacrcrev) ;  the  same  expression 
as  he  uses  in  the  Eleventh  Book  with  respect  to  Am- 
phion,  the  lasid,  in  Orchomenus.  From  all  we  know 
of  the  lasian  name^  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  was 
a  Pelasgian  dynasty,  and  if  so,  then  without  doubt  that 
it  ruled  over  a  Pelasgian  people. 

Ulysses  does  not  mention  the  time  of  this  transac- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  spoke  in  the 
character  of  an  aged  person,  so  that  the  scene  might 
be  laid  (so  to  speak)  thirty  or  forty  years  back,  and 
therefore  long  before  the  expedition  to  Troy. 

But  in  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Iliad ^  we  find 
Agamemnon  putting  on  a  breastplate,  which  was  evi- 
dently a  marvel  of  workmanship,  with  its  j)lates  on 
plates  of  different  metals,  and  its  six  dragons  flashing 
forth  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Now  we  nnist  ob- 
serve, first,  that  this  was  evidently  meant  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  Sidonian  or  Phoenician  work :  secondly,  that 
it  was  presented  to  Agamemnon  by  Cinyres  of  Cyprus, 
to  conciliate  his  favour  ( — ^api'CoiJLevo's  ^aa-iXtfi,  j)erhaps 
we  might  render  it,  to  win  the  favour  of  kis  king — ) 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  hearing  that  the  king  was 
collecting  an  armament  against  Troy.  That  is  to  say, 
it  was  to  compound  with  him  for  not  api)earing  in  per- 
son to  join  the  Greek  forces.  Here  then  we  must  infer 
that  there  was  some  vague  allegiance,  which  was  due, 
or  which  at  least  might  be  claimed,  from  Cyprus  to 
Agamemnon,  under  the  TroXKjjcriv  v/ia-oiai^. 

Now  we  know  nothing  of  the  Pelopids  before  the 
Troica  as  conquerors :  and  especially,  it  would  be  diflS- 
2  Vid.  sup.  p.i  25.  a  11.  xi.  19-28.  h  II.  ii.  108. 
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cult  to  apj)!}'  tlie  supposition  that  tlicy  were  sueli  in 
relation  to  a  place  so  distant.  Therefore  the  political 
connection,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  could  probably 
rest  upon  an  ethnical  aflinity  alone;  and,  as  we  know 
nothing  of  any  Hellic  element  in  this  quarter,  that 
affinity  seems  to  presume  the  Pelasgian  character  of 
the  i)opulation.  The  inference,  which  may  thus  be 
drawn,  coincides  with  that  already  suggested  by  the 
name  of  lasus. 

We  may  however  justly  be  curious  to  learn  what 
conditions  they  were  which  gave  to  Cinyres,  and  so  far 
as  we  know  to  Cinyres  alone,  among  princes,  this  very 
peculiar  attitude  at  a  critical  juncture.  It  is  obvious, 
that  in  proportion  as  his  situation  was  remote  from  the 
Greek  rendezvous,  and  from  the  scene  of  action,  the 
service  became  more  burdensome  :  but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  proportion  as  he  was  distant  from  the  centre 
of  Achaean  power,  he  was  little  likely  to  be  coerced. 
How  comes  it  then  that  Agamemnon  had  over  Cinyres 
an  influence  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
over  the  tribes  of  INIacedonia  and  Thrace,  though  these 
lay  nearer  both  to  him,  and  to  the  way  between  him  and 
the  Troad,  which  he  had  to  traverse  by  sea? 

The  hypothesis,  that  the  population  of  Cyprus  was 
purely  or  generally  Pelasgian,  ap[)ears  to  scpiare  re- 
markablv  with  the  facts.  For  then,  upon  the  one 
hand,  they  would  naturally  be  disinclined  to  interfere 
on  behalf  of  the  Greeks  in  a  war  where  all  ])urely 
Pelasgian  sympathies  would  (as  we  must  for  the  pre- 
sent take  for  granted)  incline  them  towards  Troy. 

But  further,  we  find  among  other  notes  of  the 
l^elasgians  this,  that  they  were  characterised  by  a 
want  of  nautical  genius,  while  the  more  enterprising 
character  of  the  Hellenes  at  once  made  them,  and  has 
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kept  them  down  to  this  very  day,  an  eminently  mari- 
time people ;  and  Homer  himself",  with  his  whole  soul, 
evidently  gloried  and  delighted  in  the  sea.  If  then 
the  population  of  Cyj)rus  was  Pelasgian,  we  can  readily 
understand  how,  notwithstanding  its  sympathies  and 
its  remoteness,  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  its  ruler 
to  propitiate  Agamemnon  by  a  valuable  gift  in  order 
to  avert  a  visit  which  his  ships  might  otherwise  be  ex- 
pected to  pay;  and  how  the  Pelopid  power  over  Cyprus, 
as  an  island,  might  be  greater  than  over  nearer  tribes, 
which  were  continental. 

It  may  aid  us  to  comprehend  the  relation  between 
Cyprus  and  Agamemnon,  if  we  call  to  recollection  the 
insular  empire  which  Athens  afterwards  acquired. 

There  is  another  sign,  which  strongly  tends  to  con- 
nect Cyprus  with  the  Pelasgian  races,  especially  those 
which  belong  to  Asia.  It  is  the  worship  of  Venus, 
who  had  in  that  island  her  especial  sanctuary,  and  who, 
upon  her  detection  in  the  Odyssey*',  takes  refuge  there. 
In  the  war,  she  is  keenly  interested  on  the  Trojan 
side  :  and  the  Trojan  history  is  too  plainly  marked 
with  the  influence  of  the  idea,  that  exalted  her  to 
Olympian  rank.  That  Venus  was  known  mythologically 
among  the  Hellenic  tribes,  we  see  from  the  lay  of 
Demodocus.  That  she  was  worshipped  among  them, 
seems  to  be  rendered  extremely  improbable  by  the 
fact,  that  Diomed  wounds  her  in  his  upia-reia^.  We 
must  consider  her  as  a  peculiarly,  and  perhaps  in 
Homer's  time  almost  exclusively  Pelasgian  deity ;  and 
her  local  abode  at  Paphos  may  be  taken  as  a  marked 
sign,  accordingly,  of  the  Pelasgianism  of  Cy})rus. 

We  have  already  seen  Agapenor,  a  stranger,  placed 
by  Agamemnon  in  command  of  the  Pelasgian  forces  of 

^  Od.  viii.  362.         '^  See  inf.    Religion  and  Morula,  Sect.  iii. 
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Arcadia;  and  ^Sliiios,  a  stranger,  acquire  domiiiion  over 
the  partially,  and  perhaps  mainly,  Pelasgian  population 
of  Crete.  It  seems  probable,  that  Cyprus  in  this  too 
affords  us  a  jmrallel.  We  have  the  following  consi- 
derations to  guide  us  in  the  ciuestion.  First,  the 
Pelasgians,  not  being  a  maritime,  were  conse(|uently 
not  a  mercantile  peo])le.  Secondly,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  gift  sent  by  Cinyres,  we  must  understand  it, 
on  account  of  the  preciousness  of  its  materials  and  its 
ornaments,  to  have  been  a  first  rate  exam])le  of  the 
skill  of  the  workers  in  metal  of  the  period.  Such 
things  were  not  ])roduced  by  Pelasgians ;  and  we  must, 
to  be  consistent  with  all  tlie  other  Homeric  indica- 
tions, suppose  this  breastplate  to  have  been  of  Sido- 
nian  or  Phoenician  workmanship.  This  su))position 
connects  Cinyres  himself  with  Phoenicia,  while  his 
people  were  Pelasgian.  Again,  on  examining  his  name 
we  find  in  it  no  Pelasgian  characteristics;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  Asiatic,  and  to  signify  a  musical  instrument 
with  strings,  which  was  used  in  Asia*^.  All  this  makes 
it  likely,  upon  Homeric  presum])tions,  that  he  was  a 
Phoenician,  or  a  person  of  Phoenician  connections,  and 
that  into  Lis  hands  the  old  Pelasgic  sovereignty  of  Minos 
had  j)assed  over  from  the  lasid  family,  which  had  reigned 
there  shortly  before  the  Troica. 

The  Homeric  tradition  with  respect  to  Cinyres  is 
suj)])orted  to  some  extent  from  without ^  Apollodorus 
so  far  agrees  with  it  as  to  report,  that  Cinyres  migrated 
from  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  continent  into  Cyprus 
\\  itli  a  body  of  followers,  founded  Paphos,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  the  king'  of  the  island.  Apollodorus, 
Pindar,  and  Ovid,  all    treat  Cinyres   in  a  way  which 

e    Gr.   Kivvpa,     Hcbr.    kinniir.         ^  Apollod.  Bibl.  iii.  14.3.  Piud. 
Liddell  and  Scott,  in  voc.  Pyth.  ii.  26.  Ov.  Met.  x.  310. 
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especially  connects  him  with  the  M'orship  of  Venus,  as 
though  he  had  introduced  it  into  the  island  ;  and  it  is 
observable,  that  the  points  at  which  we  find  this  deity 
in  contact  with  the  race  are  all  in  Asia,  or  on  the  way 
from  it,  that  is  to  say,  Troas,  Cyprus,  and  lastly,  Cy- 
thera :  as  if  it  were  not  original  to  the  Greeks,  but 
engrafted,  and  gradually  taking  its  hold.  Sandacus 
was,  according  to  Apollodorus,  the  father  of  Cinyres, 
and  had  come  from  Syria  into  Cilicia. 

The  process  which  we  thus  seem  to  see  going  for- 
ward in  the  Pelasgian  countries,  and  which  was  pro- 
bably further  exemplified  in  the  Greek  migrations  to 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  was  grounded  in  the  natural, 
if  W'O  mean  by  the  natural  the  ordinary,  course  of 
tilings.  In  the  last  century,  John  Wesley  said,  that 
the  religious  and  orderly  habits  of  his  followers  would 
make  them  wealthy,  and  that  then  their  Avealth  would 
destroy  their  religion.  So  in  all  likelihood  it  was  the 
peaceful  habits  of  the  Pelasgians  that  made  their  set- 
tlements attractive  to  the  spoiler.  They  thus  invited 
aggression,  which  their  political  genius  and  organization 
were  not  strong  enough  to  repel ;  and  the  power  of 
their  ancient  but  feeble  sovereignties  passed  over  into 
the  hands  of  families  or  tribes  more  capable  of  perma- 
nently retaining  it,  and  of  v/ielding  it  with  vigour  and 
effect. 

I  must  not,  however,  pass  from  the  subject  of  PIo- 
meric  testimony  respecting  the  Pelasgi,  without  advert- 
ing to  one  important  negative  part  of  it. 

It  must  be  observed,  that,  as  anterior  to  the  three 

jippellatives  which  he  ordinarily  applies  to  the  Greeks 

bf  the  Trojan  war  collectively,  Homer  uses  no  name 

*vhatever  other    than   the   Pelasgic,   which    is    not   of 

imited  and  local  a]>plication.    Neitlier  A;)(a(oJ,'Aj07ero/, 
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nor  Aai'uo),  bear  any  one  sign  of  being  the  proper  de- 
signation of  the  original  settlers  and  inhabitants  of  all 
Greece ;  and  if  the  name  for  them  be  not  TleXacr^oJ, 
there  certainly  is  no  other  name  whatever  which  can 
compete  for  the  honour,  none  which  has  the  same 
marks  at  once  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  covering  a 
wide  rano-e  of  the  country.  And  if,  as  I  trust,  it  shall 
hereafter  be  shown,  that  all  these  came  from  abroad  as 
strangers  into  a  country  already  occupied,  there  then 
will  be  a  presumption  of  no  mean  force  arising  even 
out  of  this  negative,  to  the  effect  that  the  Pelasgians 
were  the  original  base  of  the  Greek  nation,  Avhile 
we  are  also  entitled  to  affirm,  upon  the  evidence  of 
Homer,  that  their  race  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Greece. 

Such  is  the  supposition  upon  which  we  already  begin 
to  find  that  the  testimony  of  the  poems  as  a  whole 
appears  to  converge.  It  is,  I  grant,  indirect^,  and  frag- 
mentary, and  much  of  it  conjectural ;  we  may  greatly 
enlarge  its  cpiantity  from  sources  not  yet  opened  :  but 
I  wish  to  direct  particular  attention  to  its  unity  and 
harmony,  to  the  multitude  of  indications  which,  though 
separate  and  individually  slight,  all  coincide  with  the 
theory  that  the  Pelasgi  supplied  the  substratum  of  the 
Greek  population  subsisting  under  dominant  Hellic  in- 
fluences ;  and  to  the  fact,  I  would  almost  venture  to 
add,  that  they  can  coincide  with  nothing  else. 

We  must  proceed,  however,  to  consider  that  portion 
of  the  evidence  in  the  case,  which  is  external  to  the 
Homeric  Poems. 

Besides  what  has  been  up  to  this  point  incidentally 
touched,  there  is  a  great  mass  of  extra-Homeric  testi- 
mony, which  tends,  when  read  in  the  light  of  Homer,  to 
corroborate  the  views  which  have  here  been  taken  of 
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the  PeJasgi,  as  one  of  tlie  main  coefficients  of  the  Greek 
nation. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  able  work  of  Bishop  Marsh, 
entitled,  Horce  Pelasgicce^,  will  be  found  an  ample  col- 
lection of  passages  from  Greek  writers,  which,  though 
many  of  them  are  in  themselves  slight,  and  any  one  if 
taken  singly  could  be  of  little  weight  for  the  purpose  of 
proof,  yet  collectively  indicate  that  the  possession  of 
the  entire  country  at  the  remotest  period  by  the  Pelasgi 
was  little  less  than  an  universal  and  invariable  tradi- 
tion, I  will  here  collect  some  portion  of  the  evidence 
which  may  be  cited  to  this  effect. 

Coming  next  to  Homer  in  time  and  in  authority, 
Hesiod  supports  him,  as  we  have  seen  above '\  in  asso- 
ciating Dodona  both  with  the  Pelasgic  and  with  the 
Hellic  races  ;  placing  it,  just  as  Homer  does,  in  the  midst 
of  the  latter,  and  more  distinctly  than  Homer  indicating- 
its  foundation  by  the  former.  It  may  be  observed  that, 
in  a  Fragment,  he  questionably  personifies  Pelasgus*. 

Next  we  find  the  very  ancient  poet  Asius,  according 
to  the  quotation  of  PausaniasJ,  assigning  the  very 
highest  antiquity  to  the  Pelasgian  race,  by  making  Pe- 
lasgus  the  father  of  men  ; 

avriOiov  8e  Y\^Ka(Tyov  kv  v^tKoixoLcrtv  opiucri 
yaia  fxiXaiv   aveho)K€V,  Iva  6vr]TU)V  y^vos  drj. 

Among  the  Greek  writers,  not  being  historians  them- 
selves, of  the  historic  period,  there  is  none  whose  testi- 
mony bears,  to  my  perception,  so  nnich  of  the  true 
archaic  stamp,  as  iEschylus.  It  seems  as  if  we  could 
trace  in  him  a  greater  piety  towards  Homer,  and  we  cer- 
tainlv  find  a  more  careful  regard  both  to  his  characters 


S  Cambridge,  1815. 
^  Sup.  p.  T08. 


'  Hist.  Fragm.  x.  2. 
i  Pans.  viii.  i,  2. 
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aiul  his  facts,  than  avcic  iiftoiwarcls  connnonly  paid  to 
tlieiii.  Nay  he  excels  in  this  respect  the  Cyclic  poets. 
They  were  much  nearer  in  date  to  the  great  master, 
but  he,  as  it  were,  outran  them,  by  a  deeper  and  nobler 
sympathy.  In  him,  too,  the  drama  had  not  yet  acquired 
the  character,  which  effiices  or  impairs  its  claims  to  his- 
torical authority :  which  earned  for  it  the  eKrpaym^eiu 
of  Aristotle'^  and  Polybius',  and  on  which  was  founded 
the  declaration  of  Socrates  in  the  Minos, 'Arr/./cot'  \iyei9 
fivOov  Kut  rpayiKov'^.  Even  where  he  s[)eaks  allegori- 
cally,  he  seems  to  represent  the  first  form  of  allegory, 
in  which  it  is  traceably  moulded  upon  history,  and 
serves  for  its  key.  It  is  not  therefore  unreasonable  to 
attach  importance  to  his  rendering  of  the  public  tradi- 
tion respecting  the  Pelasgi,  which  we  find  in  a  remark- 
able passage  of  the  Supplices ; 

Tov  yr]yevovs  yap  dfi  eyw  YlaXaL\6ovos 
ti;t9  rieAaoryos,  rrjabe  yfjs  ap^^jiyir^s. 
k[iov  8'  avaKTos  evAo'ycos  eirco/'f/xoz' 
yivos  YleXacryZv  Ti]vhe.  KapTtOvraL  )(^66va^. 

Pelasgus,  himself  the  speaker,  then  describes  his 
dominions  as  reaching  from  Peloponnesus  (x^V'^  'Ax///) 
in  the  south  to  the  river  Strymon  in  the  north  {irpog 
SvvovTog  ^X'lov),  and  declares  how  Apis,  coming  from 
Acarnam'a,  had  fitted  the  country  for  the  abode  of  man 
by  clearing  it  of  wild  beasts.  Acarnania  marks  the 
line  of  country,  which  formed  the  ordinary  route  from 
Thessaly  to  Peloponnesus.  Taken  literally,  Pelasgus  is 
the  son  of  the  Earthborn,  and  the  name-giver  of  the 
Pelasgian  race.  What  the  passage  signifies  evidently  is, 
that  by  ancient  tradition  the  Pelasgians  were  the  first 
occupants  of  the  country,  and  that  they  reached  from 

k  Rhet.  «"  Minos  lo. 

1  Hist.  yi.  56,  8.  »  ^scli.  Suppi.  256. 
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the  north  to  the  south  of  Greece.  It  is  in  the  reign  of 
this  mythical  Pelasgus,  that  Danaus  reaches  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Of  such  an  epo7iymus  Thessaly,  Argos,  and  Arcadia 
had  each  their  separate  tradition  in  its  appropriate 
dress.  Pausanias  reports  the  Arcadian  one  very  fully : 
and  according  to  its  tenour  Pelasgus  taught  the  use  of 
dwellings  and  clothes,  and  to  eat  chestnuts  instead  of 
roots,  grass,  and  leaves®.  The  tomb  of  Pelasgus  was 
pretended  to  be  shown  at  Argos. 

Herodotus  states  that  the  Hellas  of  his  day  was  for- 
merly called  neAao-ymP:  gives  to  the  Peloponnesian 
women  of  the  era  of  Danaus  the  name  of  HeKaa-yKaTiSeg 
yvi/aiKeg^:  he  denominates  the  Arcadians  IleXacryo} 
'ApKuSe'i^,  the  people  of  what  was  afterwards  Achaia 
UeXacryo]  AijiaXee?^,  the  Athenians  HeXaa-yo'i  Kpa- 
vaol^,  whom  also  he  describes  as  autochthonic" :  and 
he  shows,  that  recollections  of  the  Pelasgian  worship 
were  preserved  in  his  day  at  Dodona^'.  He  further- 
more mentions  the  lleXaa-yiKov  r€i-)(^ogy  at  Athens  ;  and 
he  places  the  Pelasgian  race  in  Samothrace,  and  Lem- 
nos,  and  mentions  their  settlements  upon  the  Helles- 
pont, named  Placia  and  Scylace. 

Thucydides  describes  the  spot  or  building  called  He- 
Xaa-yiKOP  under  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  the  very  situa- 
tion, in  which  the  original  town  would  in  all  likelihood 
be  placed  for  safety.  This  historian  also  sustains,  with 
the  weight  of  his  judgment,  the  opinion  that  in  pre- 
Hellenic  times  the  prevailing  race  and  name  in  Greece 
were  Pelasgic  ;  Kara  eOvrj  Se  aXXa  re  koI  to  WeXaa-yiKov 
enri  TrXeicTTOV^. 


"  Paus.  viii.  2,  2. 

p  Herod,  ii.  56. 

4  ii.  171 

'•  i.  146. 

-^  vii.  94. 

t  i.  56. 

»i  viii.  44. 

■^  ii.  52.              y  V.  64. 

z  Thuc.  i.  3. 
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It  is  true,  that  in  anotlier  passage's  among  the  races 
of  the  ^df)(3upoi,  he  enumerates  tlie  Pehisgi :  but  tlio 
e|)ithet  itself,  which  Mas  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
heroic  age,  shoMS  that  he  spoke  with  reference  to  the 
demarcation  established  in  his  own  time,  which  made 
every  thing  barbarous  that  was  not  Greek,  either  geo- 
graphically or  by  known  derivation.  Barbarian  with  him 
and  his  contemporaries  meant  simply  foreign,  with  the 
addition  of  a  strong  dash  of  de])reciation.  The  full- 
Sfrown  Hellenic  character  no  longer  owned  kindred  with 
the  particular  races,  which  nevertheless  might  have 
contributed,  each  in  its  own  time  and  place,  to  the 
formation  of  that  remarkable  product.  The  relation- 
ship is,  however,  established  by  Thueydides  himself; 
for  he  says  these  Pelasgi  were  of  the  same  Tyrseui,  who 
occupied  Athens  at  an  earlier  period. 

Theocritus,  who  flourished  early  in  the  third  century 
13.  C,  has  a  passage  where  he  distinguishes  chronologi- 
cally between  different  persons  and  races.  He  begins 
with  the  heroes  of  the  Troica,  and  then  goes  back  to 
the  €Ti  irporepoi,  in  which  capacity  he  names  the  La- 
pitha;,  the  Deucalidse,  the  Pelopids,  and  lastly  the 
"Apyeog  oLKpa  lleKaa-yol'".  The  word  fkpa  might  mean 
either  (i)  the  flower  of  Greece,  or  (2)  the  very  oldest 
and  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece*^.  Now  as  the  Pe- 
lasgians  were  by  no  means  the  flower  of  Greece,  we 
can  only  choose  the  latter  meaning  for  this  particular 
])assage.  The  word  "Apyo's  is  perhaps  taken  here  in  its 
largest  sense *^. 

Apollonius  Rhodius,  nearly  a  century  later,  adheres 
to  part  at  least  of  the  same  tradition,  and  calls  Thessaly 

•'  Thuc.  V.  109.  ^  Theocr.  Idyll,  xv.  136-40. 

c  Find.  Pjth.  xi.  18.   Soph.  Aj.  285.  ^  See  inf.  sect.  viii. 
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the  7ro\vX»;io?  ala  HeXacr'ywv^ .  The  Scholiast  on  this 
passage  adds  an  older  testimony,  stating  that  Sophocles, 
in  the  Inachus,  declared  that  the  Tlekaayoi  and  ''Apyetoi 
were  the  same. 

According  to  Strabo,  the  Pelasgi  were  the  most 
ancient  race  which  had  hekl  power  in  Greece :  twv 
irepi   Trjv  'EXXa(5a   ^vvaarevcravTeov  apj(ai6TaTor.      In   the 

same  place  he  calls  the  oracle  of  Dodona  TIeXao-ywj/ 
'ISpvjULa,  a  Pelasgian  foundation.  He  expressly  supports 
the  construction  which  has  been  given  above  to  the 
IleXauyiKov  " Apyo<;  of  Homer ^,  in  the  words  to  He- 
Xaa-yiKov  "Apyo?  n  OerraXla  Xeyerai,  and  he  defines  the 
country  by  the  Peneus,  Pindus,  and  Thermopylae.  He 
traces  the  Pelasgi  in  a  multitude  of  particular  places, 
and,  on  the  authority  of  Ephorus,  mentions  UeXacryia 
as  a  name  of  Peloponnesus.  He  also  gives  us  that 
fragment  of  Euripides,  which  states,  in  harmony  with 
the  testimony  of  ^Eschylus,  that  Danaus  came  to 
Greece,  founded  the  city  of  Inachus,  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants  from  Pelasgiotes  to  Danaans. 

ITeXacrytcoras  6^  MVOjiaaixevovs  to  Trplv 
Aavaovs  KaXelcrdai.  voixov  k6Ti]K   av  'EAAaSa. 

And  Strabo  considers  that  both  the  Pelasgiote  and  the 
Danaan  name,  together  with  that  of  the  Hellenes,  were 
covered  by  the  Argive  or  Argeian  name  on  account  of 
the  fame,  to  which  the  city  of  Argos  roseli. 

The  writings  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  probably 
represent  all,  that  a  sound  judgment  could  gather  from 
the  records  and  traditions  extant  in  his  time'.  He 
pronounces  confidently,  that  the  Pelasgian  race  was 
Hellenic;  which  I  take  to  mean,  that  it  was  one  of  the 

p  Argonaut,  i.  580,  and  Scliol.  Paris.  ^  Strabo  vii.  p.  327. 

?  Ibid.  V.  p.  221.  h  Ibid.  '  i.  17. 
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ct)iiij)onciit  piuts  of  the  body  afterwards  called  Hel- 
lenic, not  that  the  earlv  Pelasiji  were  inckuled  anion": 
the  early  Hellenes.  He  considers  that  the  race  came 
from  Peloponnesus,  where  many  believed  it  to  be 
autochthonic,  into  Thessaly,  under  Achncus,  Phthius, 
and  Pelasgus.  It  was  unfortunate,  as  in  other  respects, 
so  in  being  driven  to  frequent  migrations.  This  idea 
of  the  frequent  displacement  of  the  Pelasgians  was  pro- 
bably the  product  in  the  main  of  the  two  facts,  first, 
that  traces  of  them  were  found  at  many  widely  sepa- 
rated points,  and  secondly,  that,  according  to  tradition, 
they  had  sunk  into  a  position  of  inferiority. 

K.  O.  Miiller,  proceeding  chiefly  on  the  post-Homeric 
tradition,  has  strongly  summed  ujj  the  evidence  as  to 
the  Pelasgi,  to  the  following  effect. 

They  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  plains  and 
flat  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  any  one  of  which  the 
ancients  called  by  the  name  "Aioyo?,  as  we  see  by  the 
])lains  of  the  Peneus,  and  of  the  Inachus.  If,  as  Strabo 
holds,  this  use  of  the  word  was  in  his  time  modern,  and 
Macedonian  or  Thessalian,  it  may  still  have  been  a 
revival  of  a  primitive  usage,  even  as  the  very  old  word 
VpaiKoq  had  come  back  into  use  with  the  Alexandrian 
poets,  through  the  old  common  tongue  of  JNIacedonia. 

Their  oldest  towns  were  the  Lariss8e'%  and  the 
number  of  these  jioints  out  the  Pelasgians  as  a  city, 
foundirig  people,  expert  in  raising  considerable  and 
durable  structures.  These  Larissae  were  upon  alluvial 
soils  by  rivers,  and  the  Pelasgians  were  early  diggers  of 
canals^  Their  pursuits  were  agricultural ;  hence  they 
occupy  the  richest  soils :  hence  Pelasgus  is  the  host  of 

^  See  however  p.  1 14  above.         laboiirei-,  in  the  time  of  Homev  ; 
1  So  the  hxirr)yo%  dvrjp  ah'eacly     II.  xxi.  257. 
exists,  as  apart  from  the  common 
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Ceres,  and  the  inventor  of  bread:  hence  Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi  convert  the  stony  ground  by  Hymettns  into 
fruitful  fiekls.  The  shepherd  life  of  the  Pelasgians  is 
an  Arcadian  tradition,  but  Arcadia  was  not  their  only 
original  seat,  and,  when  displaced  by  Acha^ans  and 
Dorians,  they  may  have  been  driven  to  the  hills.  Such 
seats  we  find  in  Argos,  Achaia,  Peloponnesus  gene- 
rally, Thessalia,  Epirus,  and  Attica,  where  they  may  be 
traced  in  the  division  of  the  tribes. 

Treating  as  an  error  the  tradition  of  their  vagrant 
character,  he  conceives  them  to  be  generally  and  above 
all  autochthonic.  He  quotes  from  Asius  in  Pausanias 
the  lines  which  have  already  been  quoted. 

There  is  no  record,  he  says,  of  their  coming  into 
Greece  by  colonization.  They  are  a  people  distinct,  he 
thinks,  from  Lelegians  and  Carians,  as  well  as  from  the 
northern  immigrants,  Achaeans,  and  Thessalians :  and 
they  are  the  basis  and  groundwork  of  the  Greek 
nation™. 

In  Niebuhr"  will  be  found  a  comprehensive  outline 
of  the  wide  range  of  Pelasgian  occupancy  in  Italy :  and 
Cramer  su})plies  a  similar  sketch  for  Asia  Minor  and 
for  Greece". 

I  forbear  to  quote  Latin  authorities  as  to  the  Pelasgi 
of  Greece.  The  strong  Pelasgian  character  of  Magna 
Gra^cia  will  of  itself  naturally  account  for  the  free  use 
of  the  name  by  Romans  to  designate  the  Greek  nation, 
and  cannot  therefore  greatly  serve  to  show  even  the 
later  tradition  concerning  the  ancient  position  of  the 
Pelasgians  in  Greece,  and  their  relations  to  its  other 
inhabitants. 

Marsh  appears  to  assert  too  much,  when  he   says 

"1  K.  O.  Miiller,  Orchomcnos,  119-22.  "  (J\m\i.  iii. 

0  Cramer's  Gcogr.  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  }».  15. 
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tliat  we  may  set  down  as  peculiarly  Pelasgian  those 
jilaces  which  retained  the  Pelasgian  name  in  the 
historic  ages.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  retention, 
that  Placia  and  Scylace  were  more  genuinely  Pelasgian 
than  Thessaly,  any  more  than  we  are  entitled  to  say 
from  Homer,  that  Thessaly  was  originally  more  Pelas- 
gian than  Attica  or  Peloponnesus,  though  it  retained 
the  name  longer.  The  reason  may  have  been,  that  no 
such  pow^erful  pressure  from  a  superior  race  was  brought 
to  bear  in  the  one  class  of  cases,  as  in  the  other". 

In  holding  that  the  Pelasgians  were  the  base,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Greek  nation,  I  mean  to  indicate  it  as  a 
probable  opinion,  that  they  continued  to  form  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  throughout  all  the  changes  of  name 
which  succeeded  the  period  of  their  rule.  But  it  would 
appear,  that  a  succession  of  other  more  vigorous  influ- 
ences from  the  Hellic  stock  must  have  contributed  far 
more  powerfully  in  all  respects,  excepting  as  to  num- 
bers, to  compose  and  shape  the  nationality  of  the 
people.  The  chief  part  of  the  Pelasgians  of  Attica 
may  perhaps  have  lain  among  the  400,000  slaves,  who 
formed  the  unheeded  herd  of  its  population ;  much  as 
in  Italy  the  serfs  of  the  Greek  colonists  bore  the  Pe- 
lasgian name  P.  So  large  a  body  could  scarcely  have 
been  formed  in  that  limited  territory,  except  out  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  early  stages  of 
society  the  bulk  of  society  takes  its  impress  from  one, 
or  from  a  few,  of  superior  force  :  and  the  ruling  families 
and  tribes  of  a  smaller,  but  more  energetic  and  warlike 

'^  The  tradition  tliat  the  Pelas-  'EXXdSor  utto  tovs  apxaioTarovs  xpo- 

gians  were  the  original  inhabit-  vovy,  KepKvpa,  j  8^0,  chap.  i.  p.  2. 

ants  of  the  Greek  Peninsula  ap-  Also  that  Pelasgi  and  Hellenes 

pears  to  have  been  adopted  into  were  the  two  factors  (fieprj)  of  the 

the  literature  of  modern  Greece.  Greek  nation.    Ibid.  p.  3. 
See  IliTpidrjs — 'icrropia  riji  naXaias  V  Niebuhr,  ibid. 
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race,  fiiuling  for  themselves  a  natural  place  at  the  head 
of  societies  already  constituted,  assume  the  undisputed 
direction  of  their  fortunes,  and  become,  by  a  sponta- 
neous law,  their  sole  representatives  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  annals  of  its  history. 

We  may,  however,  find  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the 
presence  of  a  strong  Pelasgian  element  in  the  Greek 
nation,  in  that  portion  of  the  evidence  upon  the  case 
which  is  supplied  by  language.     Those  numerous  and" 
important  words  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  correspond 
with  the  words  belonging  to  the  same  ideas  in  Greek, 
could  only  have  come  from  the  Pelasgian  ancestry  com-    ■ 
mon  to  both  countries ;  and,  if  coming  from  them,  must     \ 
demonstrate  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  strong    J 
Pelasgian  tincture  of  the  nation.  ^ 

And  as  the  language  of  a  country  connot  be  exten- 
sively impregnated  in  this  manner,  except  either  by 
^numbers,  or  by  political  and _social  ascendancy  (as  was 
the  case  of  the  French  tongue  with  the  English),  or  by 
literary  influence  (as  is  now  the  case  with  us  in  respect 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues),  we  must  ask  to  which 
of  these  causes  it  was  owing,  that  the  Peiasgians  so 
deeply  marked  the  Greek  language  with  the  traces  of 
their  own  tongue.  It  was  not  literary  influence,  for  we 
may  bo  sure  that  there  existed  none.  It  was  not  political 
ascendancy,  for  they  were  either  enslaved,  or  at  the 
least  subordinate.  It  could  only  be  the  influence  of 
their  numbers,  through  which  their  manner  of  speech 
could  in  any  measure  hold  its  ground ;  and  thus  we 
arrive  again  at  the  conclusion,  that  they  must  have  sup- 
plied the  substratum  of  the  nation. 

It  is  true   that  Herodotus,  as  well   as  Thucydides, 
spoke  of  the  Peiasgians  as  using  a  foreign  tongue.    So        o 
a  German  writer  would  natural iv  describe  the  English, 


^ 
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and  yet  the  English  language,  by  one  of  its  main  ingre- 
dients, bears  conelusive  testimony  to  the  Saxon  element 
of  the  English  nation,  and  also  illustrates  the  relative 
])Ositions,  Avhich  the  Saxon  and  Norman  races  are  known 
in  history  to  have  occupied.  The  tongue  of  the  Pclas- 
gians  had  been  subject  within  Greece  to  influence  and 
admixture  from  the  language  of  the  Hellic  tribes  :  be- 
yond Greece  it  had  received  im})ressions  from  different 
sources;  and  naturally,  after  the  consequences  of  this 
severance  had  worked  for  centuries,  the  sj3eech  of  the 
Pelasgians  would  be  barbarous  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks. 
Again,  jNTarsh^  observes  that,  in  the  very  chapter  where 
he  distinguishes  Pelasgic  from  Hellenic,  Herodotus  (i. 
if6)  declares  the  lonians  to  belong  to  one  of  these 
stocks,  the  Dorians  to  the  other :  both  of  which  popu- 
lations were  in  his  time  undoubtedly  Greek.  And  the 
historian  gives  another  strong  ])roof  that  the  Pelasgians 
were  Greek,  where  he  assigns  to  this  parentage  (ii.  52) 
the  Greek  name  of  the  gods  :  Qeov^  8e  Trpoawvofxaa-av  o-(^e«9 
aTTO  Tou  TOiovTOv,  oTi  KO(TfX(f>  OevTeg  Ta  iravTU  Trprjyfxara  k.t.\. 

Even  if  we  suppose,  as  may  have  been  the  case,  that 
the  Pelasgi  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  by  Thucy- 
dides,  spoke  a  tongue  as  far  from  the  Greek  actually 
known  to  either  of  them,  as  is  German  from  the  En- 
glish language  at  the  present  day,  yet  by  its  affinities 
that  tongue  might  still  remain  a  conclusive  proof,  that 
the  ancestors  of  those  who  spoke  it  must  have  formed 
an  essential  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  the  nation. 
The  evidence,  which  we  know  to  be  good  in  the  one 
case,  might  be  equally  valid  in  the  other. 

There  is  abundance  of  testimony  among  authors,  both 
Greek  and  Roman,  to  establish  the  relation  of  the 
Pelasgi  to  the  old  forms  of  the  language  of  both  coun- 
1  Horse  Pelasg.  ch.  ii.  p.  28. 
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tries.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  refer  to  the 
Second  Chapter  of  Bishop  Marsh's  Horjie  Pelasgicse  for 
a  very  able  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  question. 
I  shall  presently  have  to  consider  the  particular  com- 
plexion of  the  M^ords  which  the  Greek  nation  appear  to 
have  derived  from  Pelasgic  sources,  and  the  inferences 
which  that  complexion  suggests.  But  this  M^ill  best  be 
done,  when  we  have  examined  into  the  Homeric  import 
of  the  Hellenic  and  Pelasgian  proper  names. 

We  have  next  to  examine  the  question, 

By  what  route  is  it  most  probable  that  this  Pelasgian 
nation  came  into  Greece  ? 

On  this  subject  there  can  hardly  be  any  other  than 
one  of  two  suppositions :  the  first,  that  by  Thrace,  or 
by  the  islands  of  the  north,  they  reached  Thessaly  :  tlie 
other,  that  they  crossed  from  Asia,  to  the  south  of  the 
J^]|gean,by  the  islands  which  divide  the  spaces  of  that  sea. 

It  is  observed  by  Cramer^that  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  those  ancient  writers,  who  have  discussed  the  sub- 
ject, places  the  Pelasgians  first  in  the  Peloponnesus :  this 
being  maintained  by  Pherecydes,  E])horus,  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  Pausanias,  without  any  dissentients 
to  oppose  them.  This  tradition  evidently  favours  the 
opinion  of  a  passage  by  the  south. 

Dionysius,  who  may  be  regarded  as  summing  up  the 
general  results  of  Greek  tradition,  says^  it  placed  the 
Pelasgians  first  in  the  Peloponnesus  as  autochthons; 
and  represented  them  as  having  migrated  to  Thessaly 
in  the  sixth  generation.  In  six  generations  more,  they 
were,  he  conceives,  expelled  by  the  iEtolians  and  Lo- 
crians,  then  called  Curetes  and  Leleges,  and  were  dis- 
persed into  various  quarters  :  indeed,  here  the  tradition 
seems  to  become  wholly  vague  or  mythical,  and  to  have 

■■  Cramer's  Greece  i.  17.  s  Antiq.  Rom.  i.  17,  18. 
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gathtMoil  into  one  mass  most  of  tlie  places  in  wliicli 
there  aj>j)eare(.l  signs  of  Pelasgic  ocoiipanoy  :  it  iiiclii(les 
the  report  of  a  great  migration  to  Italy. 

JMarsh*  considers  Thrace  as  the  original  seat  in  Eii- 
rojie  of  the  Pelasgi ;  but  the  data  on  which  he  jiroceeds 
are  too  narrow;  they  have  reference  only  to  the  islands 
of  Lemnus,  Imbrus,  and  Samothrace.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  Pelasgians  on  the  Continent  to  the  north  of 
the  iEgean  except  what  places  them  at  a  distance  from 
Troy  (ri/Xe  Ilom.  II.  xvii.  301),  and  if  so,  at  a  point 
which  they  may  have  reached  from  those  islands,  more 
probably,  than  by  the  continental  route.  It  is  on  the 
whole  more  likely,  however,  that  Pelasgians  may  have 
found  their  way  into  Greece  both  by  the  north  (and  if  so, 
jn-obably  through  the  islands),  and  also  by  the  south. 

Homer  affords  no  materials  for  conclusively  deter- 
mining the  question.  He  gives  us  the  Pelasgic  name 
established  in  Tliessaly,  which  favours  our  supposing 
the  one  passage,  and  likewise  in  Crete,  which  favours 
the  other.  He  gives  us  the  Pelasgic  Jove  of  Dodona 
(a  very  weighty  piece  of  testimony),  and  the  re/uevo?  of 
Ceres  in  Thessaly,  telling  rather  for  the  first ;  and  he 
likewise  gives  us  a  perceptible  connection  between 
Ceres  and  Crete,  and  between  Jupiter  and  king  Minos, 
vero'incr  to  the  latter.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Attica,  the  chief  Homeric  tokens 
of  Pelasgianism  lie  in  Northern  and  in  Southern,  but 
not  in  JNIiddle,  Greece :  which  favours  the  opinion,  that 
there  may  have  been  a  double  line  of  entry. 

The  extra-Homeric  tradition  is  on  the  whole  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  supposition  of  a  southern  route.  Hesiod 
makes  Dodona  in  Thessaly  Pelasgian,  but  distinctly  as- 
sociates Ceres  with  Crete  :  and  the  Theogony  (479.  80) 

*  Horse  Pelasg.  pp.  12-15. 
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sends  Jupiter  as  an  infant  to  be  reared  in  Crete.  The 
Hjmn  to  Ceres,  as  we  have  seen,  brings  her  from  thence 
to  Eleusis ;  and  the  popular  mythology  in  general  treats 
that  island  as  the  cradle  of  Jupiter,  therefore  manifestly 
as  the  place  from  which  the  Greeks  derived  his  worship. 
More  than  this ;  the  tradition  makes  Peloponnesus  the 
seat  and  centre  of  Pelasgic  power,  as  we  see  from 
iEschylus,  who  makes  Pelasgus  reside  in  Peloponnesus, 
but  rule  as  far  as  Macedonia.  So  likewise  the  names 
both  of  'Att/v  yala  and  of  'laa-ov  "Apyo'i  connect  them- 
selves originally  with  this  part  of  Greece :  especially 
when  we  consider  that  Apis  in  Egypt  is  the  sacred  bull, 
and  that  agriculture,  the  characteristic  pursuit  of  the 
Pelasgians,  was  also  the  business  of  oxen.  Again,  He- 
rodotus^^ reports  that  the  local  tradition  of  Dodona 
assigned  to  that  oracle  an  Egyptian  origin ;  and  as 
Dodona  was  Pelasgic,  this  tradition  somewhat  favours 
the  hypothesis  of  entry  by  the  south. 

There  are  several  allusions  in  Homer  to  Crete,  to 
Cyprus,  or  to  both,  as  marking  the  route  between 
Greece  and  Asia.  Menelaus,  after  quitting  Troy,  and 
nearing  Crete  (Od.  iii.  285-92),  sailed  afar 

Y^v-npov  ^OLViK-qv  re  koI  Alyvmiov^i  iTraXrjdeLS^. 

The  pseudo-Ulysses  sails  from  Crete  to  Egypt y,  and  re- 
turns thence  to  Phoenicia,  in  one  tale,  and  afterwards 
starts  for  Libya  by  Crete  ;  in  another  legend,  he  is  given 
over  from  Egypt  to  Cyprus;  and  Antinous^  in  the 
Seventeenth  Odyssey,  replying  to  the  supposed  beggar- 
man,  says,  Get  out  of  the  way, 

fXTj  Toya  TTiKp-qv  AlyvTiTov  Koi  Kvirpoi'  iKi]ai. 

We  already  know  the  connection  of  Crete  with  Greece 
from  the  Iliad  :  and  thus  it  a})pears  as  on  the  high  road 

u  Herod,  ii.  54-7.  x  Qd.  iv.  83. 

y  Ibid.  xiv.  246-58,  290,  293-300.  z  Ibid.  v.  442,  7,  8. 
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from  Greece  to  Phopniri.i.aiul  hy  Plioenicia  to  Kgypt.  The 
unexaiiiiiled  populousncss  of  tliat  island  would,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  beget  migration:  and,  of  all  the  tracts  lying 
to  the  west  of  the  ^^^gean,  the  Thcssalian  ]dain  would, 
from  its  extent,  offer  perhaps  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment to  agricultural  settlers.  The  traditions  reported 
by  Herodotus  from  Dodona  connect  that  place  closely 
with  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  the  route  now  supposed 
by  Crete  establishes  that  connection  in  what  is  probably 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  line. 

The  continental  country  from  Thessaly  to  the  north 
and  east  was  held  as  it  would  appear  to  a  great  extent 
by  a  martial  and  highland  race  OpjjKeg  and  QptjiKioi.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  Pelasgians  had  much  in  common 
M'ith  that  people,  or  could  make  their  way  to  Greece 
either  with  or  in  despite  of  them.  Perhaps  the  coast 
where  we  find  Cicones  and  Paeones  apart  from  the 
Thracians,  may  have  afforded  a  route,  and  we  must  re- 
member the  traditional  traces  of  them  both  on  the  coast 
of  the  Hellespont  and  in  the  islands*. 

This  may  be  the  place  most  convenient  for  observ- 
ing, that  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  regarding  the 
northern  route  as  that  by  M'hich  the  Hellic  tribes  came 
into  Greece.  They,  a  highland  people,  came  along  a 
mountain  country.  They  left  their  name  upon  the 
Hellespont,  the  sea  of  Helle,  which  means  not  the 
mere  strait  so  called  in  later  times,  but  the  whole 
northern  iEgean'^;  and  upon  the  river  Selleeis,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  of  Marmora.  We  first  hear 
of  them  in  Homer  at  the  extreme  north  of  Thessaly : 

a  Perhaps  the  use  of  the  word  It  is  derived  from  a  and  nepas,  an 

TJTTtipos  for  mainland  may  suggest,  end  or  stop  ;  consider  also  irepdco, 

that  it  is  due  to  an  insular  people,  to  pass  over,  avmrepma,  II.  ii.  635, 

who  would  appropriately  describe  and  neprjv  iep^s  El^oit]^,  ibid.  535. 
a  continent  as  the  unlimited  (I  and).  ^  See  inf  sect.  vi. 
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then  we  find  them  giving  their  name,  Hellas,  to  that 
country,  or  to  some  part  of  it.  The  people  of  Hellas, 
when  their  connection  with  their  sires  of  the  mountain 
had  become  faint  in  comparison  with  their  relation  to 
the  territory  they  occupied,  called  themselves  Hellenes, 
from  the  region  they  inhabited  ;  and  lost  sight,  as  it 
were,  of  the  ruder  parent  tribe.  In  the  meantime,  they 
had  struck  out  offshoots  through  Greece,  and  the  name 
Hellas  had,  as  will  be  seen^',  probably  come,  even  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  to  be  applied  in  a  secondary  and  compre- 
hensive sense  to  the  whole  northern  and  central  parts 
of  it. 

It  is  remarkable  and  undeniable,  with  reference  both 
to  Pelasgic  and  to  Hellenic  times,  that  in  whatever  part 
of  the  country  ruling  tribes  or  families  might  first 
make  their  appearance,  the  permanent  seat  of  power 
for  Greece  was  uniformly  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Every 
movement  of  jiolitical  importance  appears  to  direct 
itself  thither,  and  there  to  rest  in  equilibrium.  The 
old  tradition  of  Pelasgus,  the  dynasties  of  Danaids, 
Perseids,  and  Pelopids,  the  great  Heraclid  and  Doric 
invasion,  evidently  aiming  at  laving  hold  on  the  centre 
of  dominion,  and  yet  more,  that  Spartan  primacy  {^ye/uLo- 
vla),  which  endured  for  so  many  centuries,  all  tell  the 
same  tale ;  finally  the  train  of  evidence  is  crowned  by  the 
strong  local  sympathies  of  Juno.  It  was  only  in  the 
fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  that  Athens  ac- 
quired the  lead  :  nor  did  she  keep  it  long.  Her  sway, 
after  an  interval,  was  followed  by  another  shortlived 
ascendancy,  that  of  Thebes,  in  the  fourth  century.  But 
Greece  ended  as  she  had  begun  :  and  the  last  splendours 
of  her  national  sentiment  and  military  courage  were 
flung  from  its  pristine  seats  in  Peloponnesus  :  from  La- 

•^  Inf.  sect.  vi. 
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ccdtvinon,  and  Achaia.  Tlic  old  Amphictyonic  Union 
alone  remained,  tliron^liout  the  historic  times  of  Greece, 
to  bear  M'itness  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  nortli  of  tlie 
Isthmus,  and  above  all  in  Thessaly,  that  the  Ilellic  tribes 
first  organised  themselves  as  distinct  political  integers, 
united  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  in  respect  of  their 
common  religious  worship,  and  their  common  blood. 

It  was  probably  greater  security,  which  gave  this  ad- 
vantage, in  early  times,  to  Southern  over  Northern  and 
]\Iidland  Greece.  Only  one  narrow  neck  of  land  led 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  that  passage  was  so  circuit- 
ous, or  dangerous,  or  both,  that  it  was  not  the  highway 
of  immigrant  tribes,  who  seem  usually  to  have  crossed 
the  Corinthian  gulf  into  Elis.  This  tract  of  land  had 
not  indeed  the  whole,  but  it  had  much,  of  the  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  England.     Jt  was  not  quite,  but  it  was 

almost, 

A  precious  stone,  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house '^. 

When  reached,  it  was  the  highway  to  nothing.  The  fat 
lands  of  Bceotia  were  a  road  onwards  for  all  who  came 
from  Thessaly  :  there  was  here  a  choice  between  bar- 
renness and  poverty,  on  the  one  hand,  like  those  of 
Attica  in  early  times,  and  insecurity  of  tenure  in  the 
rich  soils,  which  were  the  object  of  desire  to  each  tribe 
as  it  went  upon  its  march.  The  Peloponnesus  was 
richer  than  the  one,  far  more  secure  than  the  other :  it 
throve  accordingly;  and  in  the  Trojan  war  this  small 
territory  supplied  four  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  pro- 
bably including  the  greatest  number  of  large  vessels, 
while  the  other  two  divisions  of  continental  Greece  to- 
gether gave   no   more   than   five  hundred   and   thirty. 

c  Richard  II.,  act  ii.,  sc.  i. 
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And  it  seems  to  have  had  altogether  a  more  vigorous 
and  concentrated  political  organisation  ;  for  while  the 
five  hundred  and  thirty  were  in  fifteen  divisions,  under 
twenty-six  leaders,  the  Pelojionnesian  force  was  in  six 
divisions,  under  nine  leaders  only,  and  of  the  six  three 
at  least,  namely,  those  of  Mycenre,  Lacedgemon,  and 
Arcadia,  were  virtually  under  the  direct  command  of 
Agamemnon. 

Various  derivations  have  been  suggested  for  the 
name  of  the  Pelasgi,  Some  will  have  it  to  come  from 
Peleg,  mentioned  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
whose  name,  said  to  mean  division,  is  taken  to  allude 
to  the  partition  of  the  earth's  surface  among  the  various 
tribes  of  the  human  race.  IVIarsh  well  observes,  that 
this  amounts  to  no  more  than  possibility :  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  will  not  serve  to  attach  it  to  the 
Pelasgi  in  particular,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
migration,  with  partition  and  repartition,  was  a  continu- 
ous process  :  and  that,  even  if  true,  it  tells  us  nothing  of 
them  antecedent  to  their  European  settlement*^ :  no- 
thing, that  is  to  say,  of  a  material  kind,  except  what 
we  know  independently  of  it,  viz.  their  being,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  races,  of  eastern  origin.  Clinton 
gives  other  reasons  for  rejecting  this  etymology^  while 
Ire  sees  force  in  the  reference  of  the  names  of  lapetus 
and  Ion  to  Japheth  and  Javan  respectively.  It  seems 
plain  that  we  could  not  safely  build  upon  even  a  com- 
plete similarity  of  name,  in  a  case  where  the  interval 
of  time  that  separates  Peleg  and  Pelasgi,  the  terms  we 
are  to  comi)are,  is  so  vast  and  so  obscure. 

So  also  the  name  Tre\apyo\,  meaning  storks,  has  been 
taken  to  be  the  foundation  of  Tiekaa-yol^  and  the  ex- 
planation has  been  given,  that  the  stork  is  a  migratory 

"^  Horiie  Pelas£(.  t'h.  i.  sub  Hn.  ^  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  i.  p.  97. 
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bird,   and    tli.nt    the   Pclasgi    were   called    after    it   on 
account  of  their  wanderino^s. 

This  exj)lanation,  which  seems  worse  than  the  for- 
mer, rests  in  part  uj)on  a  statement  of  Herodotus  mis- 
construed. He  calls  the  Horians  t'Oco?  7roi/AuxXai'>/Toi' 
Kapra^,  and  this  has  been  erroneously  applied  to  the 
Pelasgians,  of  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  says,  ovSafii]  km 
e^e-x^coptjo-e.  This  Statement  from  a  Avriter  of  the  age  of 
Herodotus,  fully  neutralises  the  statement  of  Dionysius, 
who  describes  them  as  itinerant,  and  never  securely 
settleds^.  He  niay,  indeed,  mean  no  more  than  Thucydi- 
des  means,  when  he  says  (i.2),  that  the  occupants  of  good 
soils  were  the  most  liable  to  disj)ossession.  But  does 
this  idea  of  itinerancy  correspond  with  the  migrations 
of  the  stork,  which  seem  to  have  reference  to  the 
steady  periodical  variations  of  climate,  and  to  be  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  idea  imi)lied  in  'much-roving?' 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  understood  characteristic 
of  that  bird,  to  draw  to  and  dwell  about  the  settled  habi- 
tations of  men.  It  seems  highly  improbable,  and  with- 
out precedent,  that  a  widely  spread  nation  should  take 
its  name  from  a  bird  :  but  may  not  the  bird  have  taken 
its  name  from  the  nation  ?  If  it  were  a  nation  empha- 
tically of  settlers,  as  opposed  to  pirates,  robbers,  nomads, 
and  rovers  of  all  kinds,  dwelling  with  comfort  in  fixed 
abodes,  as  opposed  to  the  uviTrroTroSeg  ■)(_afxaieui'ai^\  might 
not  birds,  which  seemed  to  share  these  settlements,  be 
reasonably  named  after  the  people  ? 

It  by  no  means  appears  as  if  Aristo])hanes,  in  the 
passage  where  he  uses  the  term,  intended  a  mere  pun. 
It  is  in  the  comedy  of  the  Birds',  and  is  an  allusion  to 
that    law  of   the    Athenians,    evidently  here    signified 

f  Herod,  i.  56.  ''  II.  xvi.  235. 

g  Dion.  Hal.  i.17.  >  "Opvidts,  v  1359. 
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under  the  name  of  storks,  which  required  children  to 
provide  for  tlieir  jiarentsJ.  Tlie  ]>assage  is  clearly  a  tes- 
timony to  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  the  Athenians  :  and  it 
may  be  based  upon  the  belief,  that  the  storks  took  their 
name  from  the  Pelasgi,  and  that  the  similarity  lay  in  their 
habit  of  settling  on  the  roofs  of  houses  and  the  like, 
almost  as  if  inhabitants,  in  the  villages  of  which  the 
Pelasgi  were  the  first  Greek  founders.  It  also  gives 
room  for  the  conjecture  that  \\eXap'yo\  may  have  been 
the  old  form  of  the  name.  The  stork,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, was  one  of  the  sacred  birds  of  the  Egypt- 
ians. 

Again,  the  word  TreXayo?  has  been  suggested  as 
supplying  the  true  derivation  of  the  Pelasgian  name. 
Marsh '^  rejects  it,  because  he  conceives  it  is  founded 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Pelasgi  came  across  the 
iEgean,  which  he  thinks  improbable.  But  the  evidence 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  their  having  come  princijially 
by  the  islands,  if  not  at  once  across  the  iEigean.  It 
may  also  be  questioned,  whether  the  etymology  must 
rest  on  this  hypothesis  exclusively.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  more  natural  construction  would  be,  not 
that  they  came  by  sea,  but  that  they  c^awe  from  beyond 
sea,  an  idea  which  might  very  well  attach  to  any  people 
of  Asiatic  origin.  So  it  was  that  the  too  famous  Pela- 
gius,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  Welshman,  came  by 
his  classical  name  ;  a  name  bearing  that  very  significa- 
tion ^  But  is  it  not  also  possible,  that  Tre'Xa^o?  may  at  one 
time  have  had  the  meaning  of  a  plain?  It  ])ro|)eriy 
signifies  a  wide  o[)en  level  surface,  corresjwnding  with 
the  Latin  ceqnor,  and  with  our  main.  Hence  Homer 
never  attaches  to  the  word  Tre'Aayo?  any  of  his  usual 

J  Potter's  Antiq.,  b.  i.  ch.  26.  ^    See    Hey's    Norrisian    Lec- 

^  Horse  Pelasg.  ch.  i.  p.  17.  tures,  vol.  iii.  p.  142. 
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epithets  for  tlie  sea,  such  as  (//i'o\|/,  n^yjeh,  nejaKijni^, 
uTpvyero^,  TroXvcfiXoia/So^ ;  but  only  /ixeya,  great :  and  he 
uses  the  plirase  uXo?  ev  TreXayea-a-t  "\  which  would  be  mere 
tautology,  if  Tre'Xayo?  })ro]ierly  and  directly  meant  the 
sea.  80  Pindar  has  ttovtiov  WXayof,  il<'iSchylus  aX?  ire- 
Xayia,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius  ireXayo^  OaXaa-a-tj^^. 
^^.-T^here  were  in  INIacedonia,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  a 
\\iieople  called  Pelagones",  and  in  Homer  we  find  the 
names  JhXaywv  and  \l}]Xeyo)v.  Again,  we  have  in  He- 
sychius,  among  the  meanings  of  TreXayl^eiv,  yp-evSea-Oai 

fieydXa,  and  for  -n-eXuyo^  he  gives  ixiyeQc;,  ttXT/Oo?,  ^vQo^  \ 

as  well  as  TrXaVo?  OaXda-a-r]?.  It  seems  not  impossible 
that  the  Pelasgi  may  owe  their  name  to  the  word  7re'- 
Xayo^,  in  its  primary  sense  of  plain  and  open  surface  : 
as  the  word  Bjo/^4",  in  this  view  its  exact  counterjiart, 
was  derived  from  rp^jy^vg,  and  at  one  time  meant  simply 
the  inhabitant  of  a  rough  and  rocky  place,  a  moun- 
taineer or  highlander. 

There  is,  however,  another  mode  in  which  lleXacryo] 
may  bear  the  sense  of  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  or  rather 
(for  it  is  in  this  that  the  word  \vill  most  comprehen- 
sively apply  to  them,  and  most  closely  keep  to  its  proper 
^meaning),  of  the  cultivable  country,  which  would  in- 
clude valleys  as  well  as  plains  properly  so  called  :  and 
indeed  this  derivation,  suggested  by  K.  O.  Miiller,  is 
the  simplest  possible,  if  only  we  can  clear  the  first  step, 
which  asstwies  the  identity  of  TleXaa-yoi  diw^^eXapyol. 
He  says  it  is  compounded  of  -rreXw  SiW&apyo^^  The  first 
meaning  of  Tre'Xw  seems  to  imply  motion  with  repetition 
or  custom.     Afterwards  it  is  to  be,  and  especially  to  be 

"1  Od.  V.  335.  root,  and  'accessible,'  'easily  tra- 

^    01.  vii.  104  ;    Persse    427;  veiled,' 'open '(compare  ev/jvayma) 

Scott  and  Liddell  in  -ne^ayos.     I  as  the  meaning. 

ventm-e  to  suggest  ntka^m  as  the         °  Strabo,  p-  327,  331. 
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wont  to  he.  Thus  it  will,  while  yet  very  near  its  foun- 
tain, have  the  sense,  to  frequent  or  inhabit.  To  the 
same  origin  he  refers  'w^^'^'i,  -jroXaa^  and  also  the  TreXw- 
pia,  the  harvest  feast  of  Thessaly,  taken  as  the  feast  of 
inhabitation?  or  settlement. 

The  subject  of  this  name  will  again  come  into  view, 
when  the  later  name  of  'Apyeloi  is  examined.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  it  be  observed,  that  if  the  Pelasgi  were 
thus  called  from  being,  or  if  oidy  they  in  fact  were,  in- 
habitants of  the  plains,  we  find  in  this  some  further 
explanation   of  the  tradition,   which   can   hardly  have  / 

been    an   unmixed   error,   of  their   vagrant   character.    /\    / 
For  the   plains  contained  the  most  fertile  soils:  and,   /      y 
especially   as   they   were   of  limited   extent,   their  in-  \\y 
habitants    could    not    but    rapidly    increase,    so    as    to  \     i 
require  more  space  for  the  support  of  their  population.  1  i/ 
Further,  these   rich  tracts  offered  a   jirize  to   all   the 
tribes  who  were  in  want  of  settlements;   accordino"  to 
the  just   observation  of  Thucydides*i,   already  quoted, 
that  the   most  fertile   parts  of  Greece,  namely,  Boeo- 
tia,   Thessaly,   and   much   of  Peloponnesus,  most   fre- 
quently changed  hands.    This  would  be  more  and  more 
applicable  to  a  given  people,  in  proportion  as  it  might 
be  more  addicted  to  peaceful  pursuits.     Manifestly,  it 
is  as  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  or  the  cultivable  country, 
that  Homer  especially  marks  the  Pelasgi :  both  by  calling 
the  great  plain  of  Thessaly  Pelasgi c;  and  by  the  epithet 
epi^wXa^  which  he  applies  (II.  ii.  841.  and  xvii.  301),  to 
their  Larissa,  on  the  only  two  occasions  when  he  men- 
tions it.    And  the  etymological  inquiry  seems,  upon  the 
whole,  to  direct  us,  although  the   particular  path  be 
somewhat  uncertain,  towards  a  similar  conclusion. 

P  Orchomcnos,  p.  119  and  n.  q  Thuc.  i.  2. 
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Oil  the  Ph(je)iicianii,  and  the  Outer  Geography  of 

the  Odyssey. 

The  text  of  Homer  apjiears  to  aftbrd  ])resuiii]>tions, 
if  not  of  close  affinity  between  the  Phoenician  and  Hel- 
lenic races,  yet  of  close  congeniality,  aiul  of  great  ca])a- 
eity  for  amalgamation  ;  although  the  former  were  of 
Semitic  orioin. 

The  Phoenician  name,  as  may  be  seen  from  Strabo, 
was  widely  spread  through  Greece:  even  in  Homer  we 
find  the  word  ^oivi^  already  used,  (i)  for  a  Phoenician, 
(2)  for  a  Greek  proper  name,  (3)  for  purj)le,  and  (4)  for 
the  palm  tree  (Od.  v.  163). 

We  find  the  ancient  family  of  Cadmus  established  as 
a  dynasty  in  Boeotia,  about  the  same  time,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  with  the  earliest  appearances  of 
the  Hellenic  race  in  the  Greek  peninsula.  We  have 
no  reason  to  supj)Ose  that  they  were  themselves  of  Hellic 
extraction  :  but  we  find  them  invested  with  the  same 
marks  of  political  superiority  as  the  Hellenic  families, 
and  figuring  among  the  Greek  sovereigns  in  successive 
generations.  They  must  have  ejected  previous  occu- 
pants :  for  Amphion  and  Zethus  first  settled  and  for- 
tified Thebes,  and  they  were  the  sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Antiope^'. 

Ino  Leucothee,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  was  already 
a  deity  in  the  time  of  Homer.  She  appears  in  that  ca- 
pacity to  Ulysses,  when  he  is  tossed  u})on  the  waters  be- 
tween Ogygia  and  PluTacia  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he  was 
still  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Greek  or  Homeric  world, 

»  Od.  xi.  260. 
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ami  within  the  circle  of  those  traditions,  lying  in  the 
unknown  distance,  which  the  Creeks  could  only  derive 
from  the  most  experienced  and  daring  navigators  of 
the  time;  namely,  the  Phoenicians.  This  appears  to 
mark  Ino  herself,  and  therefore  her  father  Cadmus,  as 
of  Phoenician  birth.  And  accordingly  we  may  set 
down  the  position  of  this  family  in  Greece,  as  the 
earliest  token  of  relations  between  Phoenicia  and 
Greece. 

It  is  followed  by  one  more  significant  still,  and  more 
clearly  attested  in  Homer.  Minos,  a  Phoenician,  ap- 
pears in  Crete  and  founds  an  empire :  he  marries  his 
daughter  Ariadne  to  the  Athenian  hero  Theseus ;  and 
so  quickly  does  this  empire  assume  the  national  cha- 
racter, that  in  the  time  of  the  Troica,  Hellenic  races 
are  established  in  the  island,  the  Cretan  troops  are 
numbered  without  distinction  among  the  foUow^ers  of 
Agamemnon  ;  and  Idomeneus,  only  the  grandson  of 
Minos,  appears  to  be  as  Grecian  as  any  of  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  army.  The  grandfather  himself  is  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  judge  over  the  shades  of  Greeks  in 
the  nether  world'':  and  his  brother  Rhadamanthus  has 
a  post  of  great  dignity,  if  of  inferior  responsibility,  in 
being  intrusted  with  the  police  of  Elysium'^. 

Nowhere  is  Homer's  precision  more  remarkable, 
than  in  the  numerous  passages  where  he  appears  before 
us  as  a  real  geographer  or  topographer.  Indeed,  by 
virtue  of  this  accuracy,  he  enables  us  to  define  with 
considerable  confidence  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge 
and  experience ;  by  which  I  mean  not  only  the  coun- 
tries and  places  he  had  visited,  but  those  with  re8])ect 
to  which  he  had  habitual  information  from  his  country- 
men, and  unrestricted  opportunities  of  correcting  error. 

b  Od.  xi.  568.  f  0(1.  iv.  564. 
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In  the  (lirectiou  of  the  west,  it  seems  plain  that  he 
knew  nothing  except  the  coast  of  Greece  and  the  coast- 
ward  ishmds.  Phccacia  hangs  donbtfully  upon  his  hori- 
zon, and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  only  a  very  general 
and  vagne  idea  of  its  position.  Towards  the  north, 
there  is  nothing  to  imply,  that  his  experimental  know- 
ledge reached  beyond  the  Thracian  coast  and,  at  the 
farthest,  the  Sea  of  INlarmora.  lie  speaks  of  Ida,  as  if 
its  roots  and  spurs  comprised  the  whole  district,  of 
which  in  that  quarter  he  could  speak  with  confidence''. 
To  the  east,  he  probably  knew  no  region  beyond  Lycia 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  the  south  Crete 
was  probably  his  boundary  :  though  he  was  aware,  by 
name  at  least,  of  the  leading  geographical  points  of  a 
maritime  passage,  not  wholly  unfrequented,  to  the  al- 
most unknown  regions  of  Cyprus,  Phanicia,  and  Egypt. 
The  apparent  inconsistency  however  of  his  statements® 
respecting  the  voyage  to  Egypt,  affords  proof  that  it  lay 
beyond  the  geographical  circle,  within  which  we  are  to 
consider  that  his  familiar  knowledge  and  that  of  his 
nation  lay. 

While  he  is  within  that  circle,  he  is  studious  alike 
of  the  distances  between  places,  the  forms  of  country, 
and  the  physical  character  of  different  districts  :  but, 
when  he  passes  beyond  it,  he  emancipates  himself  from 
the  laws  of  space.  The  points  touched  in  the  voyage 
of  Ulysses  are  wholly  irreconcilable  with  actual  geo- 
graphy, though  national  partialities  have  endeavoured 
to  identify  them  with  a  view  to  particular  appro- 
j)riation.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  we  may  conceive 
that  he  mentally  associated  with  places  that  had  been 
described  to  him  :    nay,  he   may  have   intended   it  in 

•1  II.  ii.  824]  and  xii.  19. 
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all :  but  the  dislocated  knowledge,  which  alone  even 
the  navigators  of  the  age  v.ould  possess,  has  suffered, 
by  intent  or  accident,  such  further  derangement  in  its 
transfer  to  the  mind  of  Homer,  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
adjust  his  geography  otherwise  than  by  a  free  and  large 
infusion  of  fictitious  drawing.  This  outer  sphere  is, 
however,  peopled  with  imagery  of  deep  interest.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  poem,  the  M'hole  wanderings  both 
of  Menelaus  and  Ulysses  lie  within  it,  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  ordinary  Greek  experience.  And  throughout 
these  wanderings  the  lano-uao^e  of  Homer  is  that  of  a 
poet  who,  as  to  facts,  was  at  the  mercy  of  unsifted  in- 
formation ;  of  information  which  he  must  either  receive 
from  a  source  not  liable  to  check  or  scrutiny,  or  else 
not  receive  at  all :  and  who  wisely  availed  himself  of 
that  character  of  the  marvellous  with  which  the  whole 
was  overspread,  to  work  it  up  into  pictures  of  the  ima- 
gination, which  were  to  fill  both  his  contemporaries  and 
all  succeeding  generations  with  emotions  of  interest 
and  wonder. 

In  Homer  we  find  that  Greek  navigation  already 
extends,  yet  it  is  very  slightly,  beyond  the  limits  of 
Greek  settlement.  The  Pseudo -Ulysses  of  the  Four- 
teenth Odyssey  made  nine  voyages^,  auSpa?  k  aXXoSd- 
7roi'9 ;  and  at  length,  inspired  as  he  says  by  a  wild 
impulse  from  on  high,  he  planned  and  executed  a 
voyage  to  Egypt.  But  he  is  represented  as  a  Cretan, 
and  the  early  fame  of  Crete  in  navigation  is  probably 
due  to  its  connection  through  Minos  with  Phoenicia. 
Here  too  the  representation  is,  that  he  is  a  Cretan  of 
the  highest  class,  the  colleague  of  Idomeneus  in  his 
command^,  and  thus,  according  to  the  law  of  poetical 
likelihood,  to  be  understood  as  probably  of  a  family 

f  Od.  xiv.  231,  243-8.  S  Od.  xiv.  237;  II.  xiv.  321. 
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bcloiijiiii'i:  to  the  IMia-nician  train  of  Minos.  The 
The.s|>rotian  ship  of  the  Fourteentli  Odyssey  trades  for 
corn  toDulicliiuni  only.  TheTa|)hians,indeed,  who  from 
the  xenial  relation  of  their  lord,  Mentes'',  to  Ulysses, 
must  in  all  likelihood  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tthaca,  are  represented  as  making  voyages  not  only 
to  an  unknown  Temese,  which  was  in  foreign  parts  (ex' 
aWoOpoovf:  avOpooTrovg^),  but  likewise  to  Phaniicia  ;  the 
latter  voyage,  however,  is  only  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  purjwse  of  piracyj.  But  these  Ta])hians  appear 
to  have  formed  an  insignificant  exce})tion  to  the  gene- 
ral rule:  we  do  not  hear  anv  thing  of  them  in  the  great 
armament  of  the  Iliad.  Speaking  generally,  we  may 
say  that  the  Acha\ans  had  no  foreign  navigation:  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians. 

It  is  to  that  people  that  we  must  look  as  the 
established  merchants,  hardiest  navigators,  and  furthest 
explorers,  of  those  days.  To  them  alone  as  a  body,  in 
the  whole  Homeric  world  of  flesh  and  blood,  does 
Homer  give  the  distinctive  e])ithet  of  i'uvo-ikXvto).  ai'Spe?^. 
He  accords  it  indeed  to  the  airy  Phseacians,  but  in  all 
probability  that  element  of  their  character  is  borrowed 
from  the  Phoenicians^  and  if  so,  the  reason  of  the  deri- 
vation can  only  be,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  for  that 
age  the  type  of  a  nautical  people.  To  them  only  does 
he  assign  the  epithets,  which  belong  to  the  knavery  of 
trade,  namely,  TroXvTralTraXoi  and  TpooKrai.  ^Vhen  we 
hear  of  their  ships  in  Egypt  or  in  Greece,  the  circum- 
stance is  mentioned  as  if  their  coming  was  in  the  usual 
course  of  their  commercial  operations.  Some  force 
also,  in  resj)ect  to  national  history,  may  be  assigned 
to  the  general  tradition,  which  almost  makes  the  JNIe- 

h   Ocl  i.  105;  ii.  180.  '  Od.  i.  183.  J  Od.  xv.  425. 
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diterranean  of  the  heroic  age  '  a  Phoenician  lake ;'  to 
their  settlements  in  Spain,  and  the  strong  hold  they 
took  upon  that  country ;  and  to  the  indirect  Homeric 
testimony,  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  Thncydides,  re- 
specting the  maritime  character  of  the  Minoan  empire. 

Again,  Homer  knew  of  a  class  of  merchants  whom 
he  calls  Trpt^KTiipe^  in  the  Eighth  Odyssey  (v.  152).  But 
where  Eunifieus  enumerates  the  Sijijuoepjoi,  or  'trades 
and  professions'  of  a  Greek  community,  there  are  no 
TrprjKT^ipe?  among  them>i^.  Again,  as  the  poet  knew  of 
the  existence  of  this  class  on  earth,  so  he  introduced  them 
into  his  Olympian  heaven,  where  gain  and  increase  had 
their  representative  in  Mercury.  From  whence  could 
the  prototyj)e  have  been  derived,  except  from  inter- 
course with  the  Phoenicians? 

But  the  imaginative  geography  of  the  Odyssey  goes 
far  beyond  the  points,  with  which  Homer  has  so  much 
at  least  of  substantive  acquaintance,  as  to  associate 
them  historically  with  the  commerce  or  politics  of  the 
age.  The  habitations  of  the  Cyclops,  the  La-'strygones, 
the  Lotophagi,  of  tEoIus,  the  Sirens,  Calypso,  and 
Circe,  may  have  had  no  '  whereabout,'  no  actual  site, 
outside  the  fancy  of  Homer;  still  they  must  have  been 
imagined  as  repositories  in  which  to  lodge  traditions 
which  had  reached  him,  and  which,  however  fabulously 
given,  purported  to  be  local.  Again,  with  respect  to 
the  tradition  of  Atlas,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  refuse  to 
it  a  local  character.  He  knows  the  depths  of  every 
sea,  and  he  holds  or  keeps  the  pillars  that  hold  heaven 
and  earth  apart.  This  must  not  be  confounded  Mitli 
the  later  representations  of  Atlas  carrying  the  globe,  or 
with  his  more  jjurely  geographical  character,  as  repre- 
sentinof  the  mountain  rano-es  of  Northern  Africa.    Here 

m  Od.  xvii.  383. 
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he  nppcnrs"  as  the  koojier  of  the  groat  gate  of  the  outer 
waters,  namely,  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar:  tliat  great 
gate  being  jirobably  the  point  of  connection  with  the 
ocean,  and  that  outer  sea  b(;ing  frequented  exclusively 
by  t!ic  Phoenicians,  who  in  all  likelihood  obtained  from 
Cornwall  the  tin  used  in  makinir  the  Shield  of  Ag-a- 
memnon,  or  in  any  of  the  metal  manufactures  of  the 
period.  Rocks  rising  on  each  side  of  a  channel  at  the 
extreme  point  of  the  world,  as  it  was  known  to  Greek 
experience,  or  painted  in  maritime  narrative,  could  not 
be  represented  more  naturally  than  as  the  i)illars 
which  hold  up  the  sky.  This  figure  follows  the  ana- 
logy of  the  pillars  and  walls  of  a  house,  supporting  the 
roof,  and  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  interior  of  its 
great  apartmenf^.  With  equal  propriety,  those  who  are 
believed  alone  to  have  reached  this  remote  quarter,  and 
to  frequent  it,  would  be  said  to  hold  those  pillarsi\ 

Even  in  a  less  imaginative  age  than  that  of  Homer, 
the  love  of  the  marvellous,  both  by  the  givers  and  by 
the  receivers  of  information,  would  act  powerfully  in 
colouring  all  narratives,  of  which  the  scene  was  laid  in 
tracts  unknown  except  to  the  narrator.  But  a  more 
powerful  motive  might  be  found  in  that  spirit  of  mono- 
poly, which  is  so  highly  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
stages,  in  particular,  of  the  development  of  commerce^. 
To  clothe  their  relations  in  mystery  and  awe,  by  the 
aid  both  of  natural  and  supernatural  wonders,  would 
be,  for  a  people  possessed  of  an  exclusive  navigation, 

"  NagelsbachjHomerischeThe-  to  the  same  point,  by  making  it 

ologie  80-3.  mean  the  doors  of  Ocean. 

o  There  were  cokimns  outside  P  Hermann    Opusc.    vii.    253. 

the    doors,  for    example,  of  the  Nagelsbach,  ii.  9,  note, 
palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca.    Od.  1  Blakesley's  Introduction   to 

xvii.  29.     This    construction    of  Herodotus,  p.  xiv. 
the  metaphor  would  come  nearly 
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a  powerful  moans  of  deterring  competitors,  and  of 
maintaining  secure  hold  upon  profits  either  legitimate 
or  piratical. 

We  have  before  us  these  facts  in  evidence :  on  the 
one  hand,  a  people  yv\\o  in  maritime  enterprise  had  far 
surpassed  all  others,  and  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
knowledo-e  of  the  waters  and  countries  lyinof  bevond  a 
certain  narrow  circle.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
a  multitude  of  adventures  laid  by  Homer  in  this  outer 
sphere,  and  associated  wholly  with  the  persons  and 
places  that  belong  to  it.  Upon  these  grounds  it  seems 
hardly  jiossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians must  have  been  the  people  from  whom  Homer 
drew,  M'hether  directly  or  mediately,  his  information 
respecting  the  outer  circle  of  the  geography  of  the 
Odyssey.  Such  is  the  judgment  of  Strabo.  He  says 
Tot/?  §e  ^oLviKas  Xeyw  nirjjwra?  ',  he  considers  that  even 
before  the  time  of  Homer  they  were  masters  of  the 
choice  parts  of  Spain  and  Africa :  and  it  appears  that 
the  traces  of  their  colonization  remained  until  his  day*". 

But  further;  the  traditions  themselves  bear  other 
unequivocal  marks,  besides  their  lying  in  parts  known 
to  Phoenicians  only,  of  a  Phoenician  character;  and 
M'hether  these  marks  were  attached  by  Homer,  or 
came  ready  made  into  his  hands,  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  present  argument. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  tradition  of  Atlas ;  and  of  the 
likelihood  that  the  Phoenicians  w^ould  cast  a  veil  over 
the  regions  of  which  they  knew  the  profitable  secrets. 
In  conformity  with  these  ideas,  the  island  of  Ogygia  is 
the  island  of  Calypso,  the  Concealer:  and  this  Calypso 
is  the  daughter  of  Atlas. 

Phaeacia  is,  in  the  Odyssey,  the  geographical  middle 

"■  Strabo  iii.  2.  13,  14.  pp.  149,  50. 
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term  hetMeen  the  discovered  and  the  niKhscovered 
world  ;  Oo  vgla  is  tiie  stage  beyond  it,  and  the  stage  on 
this  side  of  it  is  Ithaca.  I  do  not  understand  the  Phoea- 
cians  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  Phoenicians'" :  but  the  very 
resemblance  of  name  is  enough  to  show  that  Homer 
had  this  people  in  his  eye  when  he  endowed  his  ethe- 
real islanders  with  the  double  gift,  first,  of  unrivalled 
nautical  excellence,and,secondly,  of  forming  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  interior  sjiace  bounded  by 
the  Greek  horizon,  and  the  j)arts  which  lay  beyond  it. 

But  in  many  instances  we  find  Homer's  peculiar  and 
characteristic  use  of  epithets  the  surest  guide  to  his 
meaning.  Now  in  Minos  we  have,  according  to  Homer, 
a  firmly  grounded  point  of  contact  with  Phoenicia.  Of 
Minos,  as  the  friend  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Judge  of  the 
defunct,  we  must  from  the  jx^ems  form  a  favoiu'able 
imj)ression.  Yet  is  Ariadne  MfVa)09  Ouydrtjp  6Xo6(ppoi/og. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  6\oo(ppwv1  I  think 
an  examination  of  the  use  of  kindred  words  will  show, 
that  in  the  mind  of  Homer  it  does  not  mean  anything 
actually  wicked  or  criminal,  but  hard,  rigid,  inexor- 
able ;  or  astute,  formidable  to  cope  with,  one  who 
takes  merciless  advantage,  who  holds  those  with  whom 
he  deals  to  the  letter  of  the  bond  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
often  entails  on  them  heavy  detriment! 

In  this  view,  it  would  be  an  epithet  natural  and  ap- 
propriate for  a  people,  who  represented  commerce  at  a 
time  when  it  so  frequently  partook  of  the  characters  of 
unscrujnilous  adventure,  war,  and  plunder ;  and  an 
epithet  which  might  pass  to  Minos  as  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  their  history,  or  as  a  conqueror.  Again,  it  is 
worth  while  to  review  Homer's  use  of  the  adjective  oAoo'?. 
This  epithet  is  applied  by  him  to  the  lion,  the  boar. 
•■  Mure,  Gi-eek  Literature,  i.  510. 
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and  the  water-snake'".  Achilles,  when  complaining  of 
Apollo  for  having  drawn  him  away  from  the  Trojan 
wall,  calls  him  Oecov  oXowrare  irduTooi'^.  Menelaus,  com- 
bating with  Paris,  when  his  SM^ord  breaks  in  his  hand, 
complains  of  Jupiter  that  no  god  is  oXotorepo^^.  Phi- 
laetins,  in  the  Twentieth  Odyssey,  astonished  that  Ju- 
piter does  not  take  better  care  of  good  men,  uses  the 
same  words".  And  Menelaus  applies  the  same  epithet 
to  Antilochus,  who  has  stolen  an  advantage  over  him 
in  the  chariot-race^.  In  the  positive  degree,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  old  age,  fire,  fate,  night,  battle,  to  Charybdis 
(Od.  xii.  113),  and  even  to  the  hostile  intentions  of  a 
god,  such  as  the  oXoa  (ppovecov  of  Apollo  (II.  xvi.  701), 
and  in  Oewp  6X00.9  Sia  /3ouXa?  (Od.  xi.  275). 

But  the  characteristic  force  of  the  epithet  applied  to 
Minos  becomes  most  clear,  and  its  effect  in  stamping  a 
Phoenician  character  upon  certain  traditions  undeni- 
able, when  we  examine  the  remaining  instances  of  its 
use ;  and  likewise  that  of  the  cognate,  indeed  nearly 
synonymous,  phrase  6Xo<pma  eiSw^. 

Only  two  persons  besides  Minos  receive  in  Homer 
the  epithet  SXoocppcov^.  One  of  them  is  Atlas,  the  fa- 
ther of  Calypso :  the  other  is  JEetes,  the  brother  of 
Circe.  Again,  the  phrase  oXocpwia  elSw?  is  applied  to 
Proteus^';  and  it  is  used  nowhere  else  except  by  Melan- 
thins,  where  he  means  to  describe  Eumaeus  as  a  person 
dangerous  and  to  be  suspected^.  Again,  the  oXocpwl'a  of 
Proteus  are  his  tricks*:  and  moreover  we  have  the 
oXocpdol'a  St]vea  of  Circe  ^'.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
Homer  virtually  confines  these  epithets  within  one  par- 
ticular circle  of  traditions ;  for  Proteus,  -^etes,  Circe, 

'"  II.  XV.  630.   xvii.  21.  ii.  723.  «  i\   xxii.  15.  ^  II.  iii.  365. 

"  0(1.  XX.  201.  V  II.  xxiii.  439.  ^  Od.  i.  52  and  x.  137. 

V  Od.  iv.  460.        z  Od.  xvii.  24H.        ^  Od.  iv.  410.        l^  Od.  x.  289. 
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Atlas,  all  belong  to  the  Outer  Geograj)!!/  of  the  Odys- 
sey*^: and  the  use  of  one  of  them  for  Minos,  with  his 
already  presumable  Phoenician  extraction'*,  leads  us,  in 
concurrence  with  many  other  signs,  to  conclude  that  the 
epithet  is  strictly  characteristic,  and  the  circle  of  tra- 
ditions Phoenician.  One  of  the  slightest,  is  also  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  satisfactory  signs  of  the 
Phoenicianism  of  the  whole  scheme.  Tiresias  is  employed 
in  the  Eleventh  Odyssey  to  predict  to  Ulysses  his  com- 
ing fortunes :  and  in  doing  it  he  uses  many  of  the  very 
lines,  which  are  afterwards  prophetically  spoken  by 
Circe.  Now  why  is  Tiresias  made  the  informant  of 
Ulysses  ?  He  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the  j)oems ; 
yet  he  is  introduced  here,  in  possession  of  the  only  gift 
of  jirophecy  permitted  in  the  nether  world.  Why  have 
we  not  rather  Amphiaraus,  or  Polupheides,  those  Seers 
at  the  top  of  all  mortal  renown^?  Surely  there  can  be 
but  one  reason  ;  namely,  that  Tiresias  was  a  Theban,  a 
native  of  the  only  Greek  State,  except  Crete,  where 
he  could  have  been  the  subject  of  a  Phoenician  dy- 
nasty ^  It  was  doubtless  this  Phoenician  connection, 
w^iich  qualified  him  to  speak  of  regions,  of  which  a 
Greek  Seer  would,  in  right  of  his  nation,  have  pos- 
sessed no  knowledge. 

Nor  is  it  only  upon  the  e])ithets  that  we  may  rely; 
but  upon  the  characters,  too,  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
appropriated.  They  are  full  of  the  elements  of  cunning 
and  deception.  Proteus,  Circe,  Calypso,  the  Sirens,  the 
Laestrygones,  the  Cyclopes,  all  partake  of  this  element, 
while  in  some  it  is  joined  with  violence,  and  in  others 

c  As  perhaps  docs  Ampliltrite,  bears  on  the  connection  of  Minos 

mentioned  four  times  in  the  Odys-  with    Phoenicia,   in  treating    the 

sey,  never  in  the  Iliad.  subject  of  the  Outer  Geography, 

<1  I  shall  consider  further  the         e  Od.  xv.  252,  3. 
construction  of  II.  xiv.  321,  as  it         ^  Od.  x.  492. 
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with  refinement  or  sensuality.     In  all  of  these  we  re- 
cognise so  many  variations  of  the  one  Phoenician  type. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  Virgil  seems  to  recognise 
Proteus  as  an  eastern  counterpart  of  Atlas,  in  the  lines 

Atrides  Protei  Menelaus  ad  usque  columnas,  &c. 
This  is  a  recognition  by  Virgil  of  the  Phoenician  charac- 
ter of  the  tradition  :  but  I  see  no  evidence  that  Homer 
meant  to  place  Proteus  and  Atlas  in  relations  to  one 
another  as  representing  the  East  and  West  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, though  this  theory  is  adopted  by  Nagels- 
bachs'  and  others. 

The  office  of  the  god  Mercury,  and  his  relationship 
to  Calypso,  will  be  found  to  confirtn  these  conclusions''. 

The  moral  signs  of  the  Greek  character,  though  not 
identical  with  those  of  the  Phoenician,  yet  establish  a 
resemblance  between  them  ;  in  so  far  that  both  pos- 
sessed vigour,  hardihood,  and  daring,  and  that  the  in- 
telligence, which  directed  and  sustained  these  great 
qualities,  was  susceptible  of  alliance  with  craft.  In  the 
censure  upon  the  7rp}]KTT]pe<;,  which  Homer  has  conveyed 
through  the  mouth  of  Euryalus,  we  may  read  a  genuine 
effusion  of  his  ov*'n  nature :  but  the  gifts  of  Mercury  to 
Autolycus  apj^ear  to  show,  that  the  Phoenician  character 
easily  amalgamated  with  the  Greek  by  its  cunning,  as 
well  as  by  its  strength.  And  certainly  we  may  well 
marvel  at  the  tenacity  of  tissue,  with  which  these  cha- 
racters were  formed,  when  we  find  that  still,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  one  race  is  distinguished 
beyond  all  others  for  aptitude  and  energy  in  prosecuting 
the  pursuits  of  honourable  commerce  ;  that  in  England, 
now  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  world,  the 
Greeks  of  the  present  day  alike  excel  all  other  foreign- 
ers who  frequent  her  great  emporia,  and  the  children  of 

?  Nagclsbach  ii.  9.  h  See  Studies  on  Religion,  ^iect.  iii. 
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lier  own  oiiorgotic  and  ])erseveiing  people ;  themselves 
pcrliaj)s  the  oHspring  of  the  Tliesprotians,  who  went  for 
corn  to  Dulichiuni ;  of  tlie  Taphians,  who  carried  swarthy 
iron  to  Temese;  of  the  Cretans,  who  made  much  money 
in  Egypt ;  and  of  the  Lemnians,  wlio  obtained  metals, 
hides,  captives,  and  even  oxen,  in  return  for  their  wine, 
from  the  jovial  Greeks  of  the  army  before  Troy. 

The  more  we  attempt  an  examination  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Odyssey,  the  more  we  find  that,  impos- 
sible as  it  is  to  reconcile  with  the  actual  distribution  of 
earth  and  sea,  it  has  marks  of  being  derived  from  the 
nation,  who  navigated  in  the  remote  waters  where  its 
scenes  are  laid.  The  fundamental  article  of  the  whole 
is  the  circumscription  of  the  known  seas  by  the  great 
river  Ocean,  which,  alike  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
flows  round  and  round  the  earth,  returning  upon  itself, 
ay\f6ppoo^^\  like  what  is  called  an  endless  rope.  And  the 
two  keys,  as  I  believe,  to  the  comprehension  of  it  are  to 
be  found  in  the  double  hypothesis, 

(i)  That  Homer  placed  to  the  northward  of  Thrace, 
Epirus,  and  the  Italian  peninsula,  an  expanse,  not  of 
land,  but  of  sea,  communicating  with  the  Euxine.  Or, 
to  express  myself  in  other  words,  that  he  greatly  ex- 
tended the  Euxine  westwards,  perhaps  also  shortening 
it  towards  the  east ;  and  that  he  made  it  communicate, 
by  the  Gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  with  the  southern 
Mediterranean. 

(2)  That  he  compounded  into  one  two  sets  of  Phoe- 
nician traditions  respecting  the  Ocean-mouth,  and  fixed 
the  site  of  them  in  the  North  East. 

h  I  have  given  the  accepted,  Ocean.    In  the  Mediterranean,  as 

and  perhaps  the   more  probable  is  well  known,  the  tidal  action  is 

meaning  ;   but  the   word  is  also  not  perceived, 
well  adapted  to  signify  the  tidal 
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It  would  carry  us  to6  far  from  the  line  of  ethnolo- 
gical inquiry,  were  I  now  to  examine  the  extensive 
question  with  which  these  propositions  are  connected. 
I  will  only  observe  in  this  place,  that  all  the  features 
of  this  outer  geography,  when  viewed  at  large,  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  favour,  or  perhaps  rather  to  compel, 
the  supposition,  that  it  was  founded  on  foreign,  that  is 
to  say,  on  Phoenician  information.  Its  extended  range, 
its  reach,  by  the  routes  of  Menelaus  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Ulysses  on  the  other,  over  all  the  points  of  the 
compass,  its  vague,  indeterminate,  and  ungeographical 
character  as  to  distances  and  directions,  and  yet  its  fre- 
quent, though  inconsistent  and  confused,  resemblances 
at  almost  every  point  to  some  actual  prototyj)e,  of 
which  the  poet  may  have  had  possibly  or  probably  a 
vision  in  his  eye  ; — all  this  agrees  with  the  belief,  that 
it  represents  a  highly  manufactured  work,  made  up 
from  Phoenician  materials,  and  can  scarcely  agree  with 
any  thing  else. 

Reserving  this  much  agitated  subject  for  a  fuller 
separate  discussion,  I  will  here  only  proceed  to  consider 
that  limited  portion  of  it  which  bears  upon  ethnology ; 
I  mean  the  evidence  afforded  us  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  particularly  in  connection  with  the  Wan- 
derings, as  to  the  site  and  character  (i)  of  the  Siceli  and 
of  Sicania  :  (2)  of  the  Thesprotians  and  Epirus  :  and 
(3)  with  respect  to  the  family  of  Cadmus,  which  general 
tradition  connects  immediately  with  Phoenicia  in  the 
person  of  its  founder,  and  which  Homer,  by  indirect 
testimony,  I  think,  justifies  us  in  considering  as  derived 
from  that  source. 

The  Siceli  and  Sicania. 
Notwithstanding  his  use  of  the  name  Thrinacie,  the 
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poet  appears  to  have  had  no  <>-eographi(*al  knowledge 
of  Sicily,  at  least  beyond  its  sha]ie  ;  for  1  think  it  may 
be  slioNvn  that  he  places  the  site  of  the  island  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Bosphorus.  Jiut  he 
nn'ght  still  have  heard  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy 
immediately  adjoining,  afterwards  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii,  which  forms  the  sole  of  the  foot  rudely  described 
by  the  configuration  of  southern  Italy.  For  this  coast 
is  much  nearer  to  Greece  ;  it  ])robably  would  be  taken 
by  mariners  on  their  way  from  Greece  to  Sicily,  and 
might  be  visited  by  them  before  they  had  pushed  their 
explorations  to  the  more  distant  point.  The  Athenian 
fleet  in  the  Peloponnesiaii  war  touched  first  at  the 
Iai)ygia]i  promontory,  and  then  coasted  all  the  way'^. 
This  ])0ssibility  grows  nearly  into  a  certainty,  when  we 
find  that  Homer  sjieaks  of  a  race,  evidently  as  trans- 
marine, which  from  history  would  a})pear  probably  to 
have  inhabited  that  region  at  some  early  period. 

I  venture  to  argue  that  this  Bruttian  coast,  the  sole 
of  the  Italian  foot,  reaching  from  the  gulf  of  Tarentum 
down  to  Rhegium,  is  the  country  which  appears  to  us 
in  the  Odyssey  under  the  name  of  Sicania. 

In  the  fabulous  account  which  Ulysses  gives  of  him- 
self to  his  father  Laertes  before  the  Recognition,  he 
speaks  as  follows: 

ei/jit  \j.\v  i^  'AAw/Sai'Tos,  o9i  KXvra  bcofxara  vaica, ' 
vtos  ^ A(peibavTos  YIokyTTrjixovibao  avaKTOs' 
avTap  kixoi  y  oVo/x'  iaTiv  'E7i?//3iro?'   aWa  jue  Satjuwy 
7rAdy£'  otto  2tKaz't?j?  hevp   ikOefxev  ovk  edeKovra' 
vrjvs  be  jioi  rjb'  eaTrjKev  eTi'  aypov  v6(r(f)i  ttoAtjos^ 

In  this  passage  Ulysses  represents  himself  as  a  mari- 
ner, driven  by  some  cross  wind  out  of  his  course  into 
Ithaca.     Now  this  implies  that  his  point  of  departure 

^  Thucyd.  vi.  42,  44.  >  Od.  xxiv.  ,304-8. 
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should  be  one  from  M'liich  by  a  single  change  of  wind 
he  could  easily  be  driven  upon  Ithaca.  Again,  Sicania 
must  have  been  a  region  known  to  the  Ithacans,  or  else, 
instead  of  merely  naming  it,  he  would  have  described  it 
to  Laertes,  as  he  describes  Crete  to  Penelope'". 

Now,  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  no  other  country  than 
the  one  I  have  named  is  available.  It  has  only  an 
open  sea  between  it  and  Greece,  and  a  passage  of  some 
two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  so  that  a 
wind  driving  him  from  his  course  might  readily  carry 
him  across.  And  there  is  no  other  tract  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  which  is  so  likely  to  have  been 
intended  by  Homer.  lapygia,  beyond  the  Tarentine 
gulf,  lies  northward  even  of  Scheria ;  and,  like  Scheria, 
so  lapygia  was,  we  may  be  assured,  in  the  Outer  or 
unknown  si)liere  of  geography  for  Homer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bruttian  coast  might  well  be 
known  in  Greece,  though  by  dim  rumour,  yet  better 
than  Sicily :  first,  because  it  was  nearer  ;  and  secondly, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  in  the  same  manner  present  the 
appearance  of  an  island,  its  bearings  would  be  more 
easily  determined,  and  therefore  its  site  was  less  likely 
to  be  mistaken.  Lastly,  history  assures  us  that  the 
Sicanian  name  prevailed  in  Italy,  before  it  jjassed  over 
into  Sicily.  Therefore  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  is  in 
all  likelihood  the  Homeric  Sicania. 

But  again,  we  hear  in  Homer  of  2)i/ceXo),  though  not 
of  a  Si/ceX/a.  The  Suitors  advise  Telemachus  to  send 
his  guests  to  the  2i/ceXo<"  for  sale  :  adding  that  a  good 
price,  a  renumerating  jirice  {a^iov\  would  thus  be  ob- 
tained for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Sicelian  female 
slaye  is  the  wife  of  Dolios,  and  looks  after  Laertes  in 
his  old  age". 

m  Od.  xix.  172.  "Od.xx.  383.  o  Od.  xxiv.  211,366,389. 
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From  tliose  passages  wo  may  infer, 

1.  That  the  country  of  the  '^iKeXo).  was  within  the 
remoter  knowledge  of  Itliacan  seamen. 

2.  That  they  were  a  rich  jieople ;  since  they  were  able 
to  jiay  a  good  })rice  for  slaves. 

The  first  point,  as  mo  have  seen,  would  make  the 
HiKeXo]  suitable  inhabitants  of  Sicania. 

But  likewise  as  to  the  second.  Homer  has  given  us 
some  indications  of  their  wealth  :  {a)  in  the  name  'Acpel- 
Sa9  (the  open-handed)  ascribed  by  Ulysses  to  his  father; 
{b)  in  that  of^Ein'/piTog  (object  of  contention)  assumed 
for  himself;  {c)  perhaps  also  in  the  name 'AXu/3a9,  akin 
to  that  of  'AXi;/3//!\  where  there  was  silver,  and  to  that 
of 'A|oJ/3a9  a  rich  Sidonian'i.  This  name  ])robably  in- 
dicates the  possession  of  metallic  mines,  which  for  that 
period  we  may  consider  as  a  special  sign  of  advancement 
and  opulence. 

Then  if  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  historic 
period,  it  is  in  this  very  country  that  we  find  planted 
the  great  and  luxurious  cities  of  Sybaris  and  Crotona  ^ 

Now  as  the  people  called  Siceli,  and  the  country 
called  Sicania,  are  thus  placed  in  relations  of  proximity 
by  Homer,  so  they  continue  throughout  all  antiquity. 
The  reports  collected  by  Thucydides  represent  the 
Sicanians  as  giving  their  name  to  Sicily,  and  displacing 
the  former  name  Trinacria,  which  is  identical  with  the 
Homeric  Thrinacie.  At  a  later  time,  the  Sicilians  passed 
from  Italy  into  Sicily,  and,  as  was  said,  upon  rafts ; 
that  is  to  say,  across  the  strait,  and  consequently  from 
the  country  which,  as  I  contend,  is  the  Homeric  Si- 
cania. These  Siceli  were  rumoured  to  have  overcome 
the  Sicani,  and  to  have  again  changed  the  name  of  the 

P  Il.ii. 857.  SclioiiemannGeog.  >"  Cramer's   Italy,  ii.  pp.  3 54,- 
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island  to  Sicily.  It  is  yet  more  material  to  note,  that 
Thucydides  says  there  were  still  Siceli  in  Italy  when  he 
himself  lived :  and  he  adds  the  tradition  that  Italns,  a 
king  of  theirs,  gave  his  name  to  the  Peninsula^. 

To  these  reports,  which  form  a  part  of  the  account 
given  by  Thucydides,  we  may  add  the  statement  of 
Dionysius,  that  the  'ZiKeXol  were  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  Latium,  and  were  displaced  by  the  Pelasgi  *.  This 
implies  their  movement  southward,  and  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  we  should  meet  them  in  Bruttium,  on  their 
way  to  Sicily,  perhaps  pressing,  in  that  region,  upon 
the  Sicani. 

Such  an  hypothesis  would  be  in  entire  agreement  with 
Homer,  who  evidently  represents  the  Sicanian  as  older 
than  the  Sicelian  name :  for  the  first  had  become  terri- 
torial, when  the  latter  was  only  tribal  or  national.  And 
all  this  is  in  agreement  with  Thucydides  in  the  essen- 
tial point,  that  he  makes  the  Sicanians  precede  the 
Siceli :  while,  though  the  tradition  he  reports  brings  the 
Sicani  from  Spain  under  pressure  from  the  Ligures", 
he  need  not  mean  to  exclude  the  supposition,  that  they 
may  have  come  by  land  down  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Though  it  is  probably  wrong  to  confound  the  Siceli 
with  the  Sicani^,  it  would  thus  on  all  hands  appear, 
that  they  were  but  successive  waves  of  the  tide  of  im- 
migration advancing  southward. 

There  is  a  further  evidence  that  Homer  meant  to 
place  Sicania  within  the  Greek  maritime  world,  and 
not  beyond  it.  It  is  this.  In  his  fabulous  narrative  to 
Laertes,  Ulysses  apprises  the  old  man,  that  he  had  seen 
his  son  five  years  before  in  Sicania,  hopeful  of  reaching 
his  home^.     Now  this  is  a  proof  that  the  place  was 

s  Thucyd.  vi.  2.  t  Dionys.  i.  9.  ^  Time.  ibid. 
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ill  the  Inner  or  known  sphere  of  geography :  for  in  the 
outer  circle,  as  for  instance  at  TEolia,  he  never  has  any 
knowledge  or  reckoning  of  his  OM^n  as  to  the  power  of 
reaching  home:  it  was  iEolus  who  gave  him  the 
Zephyr  to  take  him  home,  not  he  who  knew  that  if  he 
got  a  Zephyr  he  would  reach  home.  And  in  like 
manner  he  is  supplied  with  express  directions  by  Ca- 
lypso :  while  Menelaus,  not  being  absolutely  beyond 
the  known  world,  has  no  instructions  for  his  voyage 
from  Proteus,  who  plays  foi*  him  the  part  of  divine  in- 
formant. 

Thus  then  it  appears,  that  Homer  knew  something  of 
that  part  of  the  Italian  continent,  which  we  may  term 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  Again,  if  we  look  onward  to  the 
heel,  lapygia  or  Apulia,  and  observe  its  proximity  to 
Corcyra  or  Scheria,  we  shall  perceive  that  mariners  in 
the  time  of  Homer  might  take  the  route,  which  was 
afterwards  pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Nicias 
and  his  colleagues.  But  this  is  conjectural ;  and  as 
Scheria  was  so  faintly  known,  we  must  suppose  Apulia 
to  have  been  still  more  faintly  conceived.  Beyond 
Apulia  Homer  gives  no  sign  of  any  acquaintance  what- 
ever with  Italy.  It  therefore  at  once  appears  possible 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  junction  by  land  between 
the  Greek  and  Italian  peninsulas,  and  that  he  had 
imaged  to  the  northward  only  an  expanse  of  sea.  I  post- 
pone, however,  the  further  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Epirus  and  the  Thesproti. 
The  Ithacan  Suitors  threaten  to  send  Irus  (Od.  xviii. 
84,  1 15),  and  again  Ulysses  (Od.  xxi.  307),  to  a  certain 
lawless  and  cruel  king  named  Echetus ;  and  in  the  two 
first  passages  we  have  the  additional  indication  Yj-rreipovSe. 
This  expression  used  in  Ithaca  can  refer  to  no  other 
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iiiaiiilaiicl  than  that  of  the  Greek  Peninsula  :  of  wliich 
even  the  nearer  parts >'  pass  by  that  name. 

As  on  the  one  hand  Echetus  is  savage,  and  evidently 
foreign  (for  we  never  find  a  Greek  sold  by  Greeks  as  a 
slave  to  a  Greek),  he  must  be  beyond  the  Greek  limit : 
doubtless  beyond  the  Thesproti,  who  were  allies  {apO/unoiy 
Od.  xvi.  427)  of  Ithaca.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could 
not  be  remote,  or  the  Suitors  would  not  have  spoken  so 
glibly  of  sending  persons  there.  Hence  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  that  this  Echetus  M'as  a  sovereign  in  the  region 
of  Epirus,  between  Scheria  and  the  Thesproti :  and  the 
territorial  name"H7re<|0O9  may  thus  be  at  least  as  ancient 
as  the  Poet. 

In  like  manner  we  find  in  the  Sixth  Odyssey  a 
female  slave  named  Eurymedusa,  in  the  household  of 
Alcinous,  the  old.  nurse  of  Nausicaa.  She  was  brought 
by  sea  'ATrelprjOev,  and  is  described  as  'ypt]'v<i  'A-Tret^ao;^. 
This  is  probably  meant  to  indicate  some  part  of  the 


same  region. 


Thus  Epirus  would  appear  to  form,  along  with  Sche- 
ria and  Sicania,  Homer's  line  of  vanishing  points,  or 
extreme  limits  of  actual  geography,  towards  the  north- 
west and  west  of  Greece.  To  trace  these  vanishing 
points  all  round  the  circuit  of  his  horizon,  whenever  it 
can  be  done,  is  most  useful  towards  establishing  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  his  Inner  and  Outer, 
his  practical  and  poetical  geography.  In  order  to  mark 
that  distinction  more  forcibly,  I  would,  if  I  might  ven- 
ture it,  even  call  the  former  of  these  alone  Geography, 
and  the  latter  his  territorial  Skiagraphy. 

IVIore  nearly  within  the  circle  of  every  day  inter- 
course with  Greece  than  the  barbarous  Echetus  and  his 
E}nrus,  and  yet  hovering  near  the  verge  of  it,  are  the 
Thesprotians  of  the  Odyssey. 

y  Od.  xiv.  93.  z  Od.  vi.  7-12. 
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Ulysses,  in  tlie  Fourteenth  Book,  in  the  course  of  his 
fabulous  narrative  to  Eunia^us,  relates  that,  when  he 
was  on  his  way  from  Crete  to  Libya,  the  shi])  in  which 
he  was  sailing-  foundered,  but  that,  by  the  favour  of 
Ju])iter,  he  floated  on  the  mast  for  nine  days,  and,  on 
the  tenth,  reached  the  land  of  the  Thes|)rotians. 

This  statement  suffices  to  fix  that  people  to  the  north 
of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia  (Arta).  For  had  they  lain  to 
the  south  of  that  gulf,  this  w^ould  not  have  been  the 
first  land  for  him  to  make,  as  it  would  have  been 
covered  by  the  islands. 

The  narrative  which  follows  is  very  curious.  The  Thes- 
protian  king  Pheidon,  according  to  the  tale  of  Ulysses, 
took  good  care  of  him  without  making  him  a  slave  [eKo- 
fiia-craro  a7rpidTt]v);  which,  as  he  was  cast  helpless  on  the 
shore,  common  usage  would  apparently  have  justified, 
and  even  suggested.  The  king's  son,  who  found  him 
in  his  destitute  condition,  had  his  share  in  this  great 
kindness;  for  he  took  him  home,  like  Nausicaa,  and 
clothed  him.  Here,  says  the  tale,  he  heard  news  of 
Ulysses,  who  had  proceeded  from  thence  to  Dodona  to 
inquire  about  his  fate,  and  had  left  much  valuable  pro- 
perty in  trust  with  these  hospitable  and  worthy  people. 
But  he  goes  on  to  relate,  still  in  the  assumed  character, 
that,  instead  of  keeping  him  to  wait  for  Ulysses,  the 
Thesprotian  king  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  a  Thesprotian  ship  about  to  sail  to  Dulichium 
for  corn,  and  dispatched  him  by  it  as  a  passenger  to  his 
home.  The  crew^,  however,  infected  with  the  kidnap- 
ping propensities  of  navigators,  maltreated  and  bound 
him,  with  the  intention  of  selling  him  for  a  slave :  but, 
when  they  landed  on  the  Ithacan  beach  to  make  a 
meal,  he  took  advantage  of  the  oj)j)ortunity,  and  made 
his  escape*. 

^  Od.  xiv.  293-359. 
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Tliis  ingenious  fable  is  referred  to,  and  in  part  re- 
peated in  subsequent  passages  of  the  poem^  with  no 
material  addition,  except  that  the  country  is  called 
{ttlwv  §>]/uo?  xix.  271)  a  rich  one. 

But  another  passage^,  quite  independent  of  all  the 
former,  adds  a  highly  characteristic  incident.  Anti- 
nous,  the  insolent  leader  of  the  Suitors,  is  sharply  re- 
buked by  Penelope,  and  is  reminded  that  his  father 
Eupeithes  had  come  to  the  palace  as  a  fugitive  from 
the  Ithacan  people,  dej^endent  on  Ulysses  for  deliver- 
ance from  their  wrath.  The  reason  of  their  exaspera- 
tion was,  that  Eupeithes  had  joined  the  buccaneering 
Taphians  in  a  piratical  expedition  against  the  Thespro- 
tians,  who  were  allies  of  Ithaca. 

We  have  here  a  very  remarkable  assemblage  of  cha- 
racteristics, which  all  tend  to  prove,  and  I  think  very 
sufficiently  prove,  the  Pelasgianism  of  the  Thesprotians. 
The  humane  and  genial  reception  of  the  stranded  sea- 
farer is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  behaviour  of  the 
Egyptian  king'',  and  his  people  to  him  on  a  previous 
occasion.  The  fact  that  he  was  not  enslaved,  suggests 
it  as  most  probable,  that  there  were  no  slaves  in  the 
Thesprotian  country :  which  Mould  entirely  accord  with 
the  position  of  the  Pelasgians,  as  themselves  not  the  con- 
querors of  a  race  that  had  preceded  them,  but  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  spots  they  occupied  in  the  Greek  pen- 
insula. The  richness  of  their  countrv  is  further  in  har- 
mony  with  the  account  of  Egypt,  and  with  their  addiction 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  feigned  deposit  by  Ulysses 
of  his  metallic  stores  with  them  proves,  that  they  were 
not  a  predatory,  and  therefore  proves,  for  that  period, 
that  they  were  not  a  poor  people.    The  name  Pheidon, 

^  Od.  xvi.  65.  xvii.  525,  and  xix.  269-99. 

f  Od.  xvi.  424-30.  '1  Od.  xiv.  278-86. 
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or  tluilty,  given  to  the  king,  agrees  with  the  charaetcr 
%vliich,  as  we  shall  elsewhere  find,  attaches  in  a  marked 
manner  to  Pelasgian  j)roj)er  names.  And  lastly,  they 
were  the  subject  of  attack  by  Tapliian  buccaneers; 
which  tends  to  show  their  unoffending  and  unaggressive 
character. 

On  the  other  side,  we  find  them  trading  by  sea  to 
Dulichium :  and  we  find  the  crew  of  the  trader  at- 
tempting to  kidnap  Ulysses.  But  as  the  Pelasgians 
were  not  in  general  navigators,  it  may  very  well  have 
happened  that  the  trade  of  the  country  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  some  distinct,  possibly  some  Lelegian,  or 
even  some  Hellenic  race,  which  may  have  settled  there 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  congenial  employment, 
and  which,  like  other  traders  of  the  time,  would  be 
ready  upon  occasion  to  do  a  turn  in  the  way  of  piracy. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  Avas  a  Thesprotian* 
EjDhyre ;  which  proves,  as  I  believe,  an  early  infusion  of 
some  race  connected  with  the  Hellenic  stem. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  from  Homer,  that  the  Thespro- 
tians  were  Pelasgian.  And  this  conclusion  is  strongly 
sustained  by  the  extra -Homeric  tradition.  Herodotus 
states,  that  they  w^ere  the  parent  stock  from  whence 
descended  theThessalians^  a  report  which  I  only  follow 
to  the  extent  of  its  signifying  an  affinity  between  the 
early  settlers  on  the  two  sides  of  JNIount  Pindus.  And 
Dionysius^  appears  to  im])ly  the  opinion,  that  they  were 
Thesprotian  Pelasgians  who  settled  in  Italy. 

I  have  alreadv  stated,  that  I  can  hardly  think  Homer 
points  out  to  us  more  than  one  Dodona  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  respectively.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
supposition  of  two  Dodonas  be  admissible,  the  circuni- 

«  Strabo  vii.  p.  324.  '  Herod,  vii.  176.  ?  Dion.  Hal.  i.  t8. 
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stances  suggested  by  him  would  help  to  account  for  it. 
For  the  Dodona  of  the  Iliad  is  described  as  Pelasgic 
and  also  Hellic :  that  is,  as  we  must  I  think  suppose, 
having  been  Pelasgic,  it  had  become  Hellic.  The  Do- 
dona  of  the  Odyssey  (on  this  supposition)  is  Thespro- 
tian,  that  is  to  say  Pelasgic,  only.  The  solution  would 
then  be,  that  the  Pelasgians  of  the  original  Dodona, 
when  displaced, claimed  to  have  carried  their  oracle  along 
with  them,  while  the  Hellic  intruders  in  like  manner  set 
up  a  counter-claim  to  have  retained  it  in  its  original 
seat.  The  history  of  Christendom  supplies  us  with  cases 
bearing  no  remote  analogy  to  this,  in  connection  with 
the  removal  of  a  great  seat  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

Cadmeans. 

We  have  seen  that  the  name  of  Ino  Leucothee  is  suffi- 
ciently identified  with  a  circle  of  Phoenician  and  outer- 
world  traditions.  And,  as  her  name  and  position  give 
us  directly,  or  by  suggestion,  the  principal  testimony 
borne  by  Homer  to  Cadmus  her  father,  this  will  be  the 
most  convenient  place  for  considering  his  connection 
with  Greece. 

We  are  justified,  I  think,  in  at  once  assuming,  first, 
from  his  relation  to  Ino,  that  he  was  Phoenician ; 
secondly,  from  the  deification  of  his  daughter,  that  he 
was  a  ruler  or  prince.  And  thirdly,  Ino  aj^pears  to 
Ulysses  in  his  distress  as  a  protecting  deity.  Now  as, 
when  mortal,  she  had  been  Phoenician  by  extraction, 
and  as  she  thus  shows  her  sympathies  with  the  Hel- 
lenic race,  we  must  assume  a  link  between  these  two 
facts.  They  would  be  associated  in  an  appro])riate  man- 
ner, if  the  family  of  Cadmus  her  father  had  become 
naturalized  in  the  possession  of  a  Greek  sovereignty. 

Diodorus  Siculus  has  handed  down  a  tradition  re- 
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Sjiccting  Cadmus*',  which  is  important  from  its  combi- 
nation with  circumstantial  evidence ;  and  which  is  in 
harmony  with  Homer,  as  it  appears  to  represent  the 
PhaMiician  immio-rant  at  a  well  known  and  natural 
resting-place  on  his  way  towards  Greece.  It  is  to  the 
effect,  that  Cadmus  put  into  Rhodes,  built  there  a 
temple  of  Neptune  (and  here  we  should  remember  the 
worship,  and,  as  some  think,  the  temple  of  Neptune" 
in  Scheria),  established  a  line  of  hereditary  priests,  and 
deposited  offerings  to  Minerva  of  Lindos.  Among 
these,  there  remained  in  after-times  a  finely  wrought 
kettle  or  caldron,  executed  in  an  antique  style  of 
art,  and  bearing  an  inscription  in  the  Phoenician  cha- 
racter. 

In  connection  with  the  name  of  Cadmus,  we  have 
the  Homeric  designations  of  KacVe^o'  and  Ka^/^e/wj/e?. 
They  appear  to  be  synonymous :  but  the  patronymical 
form  of  the  latter  corroborates  the  opinion  that  there 
was  an  individual  Cadmus  from  whom  the  names  pro- 
ceeded, that  they  were  properly  dynastic,  and  not 
names  taken  from  a  nation  or  extended  race. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  as  to  the  period  within 
which  this  race  of  Cadmeans  held  sway  in  Boeotia,  the 
district  where  alone  we  hear  of  them.  When  did  they 
begin,  and  when  did  they  close  ? 

The  extra-Homeric  tradition  would  throw  Cadmus 
back  to  one  of  the  very  earliest  periods,  which  would 
appear  to  be  included  within  Homer's  knowledge  up- 
wards.    The  generations  are  arranged  as  follows  : 

1.  Cadmus.  4.  Laius. 

2.  Polydorus.  5.  CEdipus. 

3.  Labdacus.  6.  Eteocles  and  Polynices. 

I'  Diod.  Sic.  V.  58.  '  Od.  vi.  266. 
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Tlie  last-named  brothers  arc  coiiteTiiporaries  of  Ty- 
deiis.  It  follows  that  Cadmus  is  placed  seven  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war ;  he  is  made  contemporary  with 
Dardanus,  and  he  appears  in  Greece  about  three  and 
a  half  generations  before  Minos  came  to  Crete. 

Now  this  is  not  the  presumption,  to  which  the 
Homeric  text  would  give  rise.  For  it  does  not  seem 
likely  "that,  if  a  family  of  an  active  race  like  the  Phoe- 
nicians made  their  way  into  Greece,  and  managed  to 
establish  a  sovereignty  within  it  seven  generations 
before  the  Troica,  upwards  of  a  century  should  elapse 
before  any  other  adventurer  was  found  to  repeat  so  ad- 
vantageous a  process. 

Further,  the  Cadmeans  were  in  Thebes.  But  Cad- 
mus was  not  its  founder.  It  Mas  founded,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  Eleventh  Odyssey'^,  by  Zethus  and  Am- 
phion,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  of  Antiope,  daughter  of 
Aso|ms :  two  persons  who  have  thus,  on  both  sides 
of  their  parentage,  the  signs  of  being  the  first  known  of 
their  own  race  in  the  country.  From  the  appearance 
of  Antiope  in  the  Ne/ct^m,  where  none  but  Hellenic  and 
naturalized  Shades  are  admitted,  we  may  infer  that 
Amphion  and  Zethus  were  not  Pelasgian  but  Hellene. 
Again,  as  they  first  founded  and  fortified  Thebes,  they 
must  have  preceded  Cadmus  there.  What  then  was 
their  probable  date? 

In  the  Ne/ff/a,  so  far  as  regards  the  women,  Homer 
gives  some  appearance  of  meaning  to  introduce  the 
persons  and  groui)S  in  chronological  order. 

The  first  of  them  all  is  Tyro',  who  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  family  of  iEolus,  and  to  have  lived  about 
four  generations  before  the  Troica. 

^   r6o-5.    •  1  See  inf.  sect.  viii. 
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The  next  is  Aiitio])e,  mother  of  Aiiiphion  and  Ze- 
thus. 

After  her  come  (i)  Alcmene,  mother  of  Hercides, 

(2)  Epicaste,  motlier  of  G^idi[)us,  and 

(3)  Chloris,  mother  of  Nestor, 

All  of  whom  belong  to  a  period  three  generations  before 
the  v,nr. 

After  these  follow  Leda  and  Ariadne,  with  others 
whose  epoch  the  text  of  Homer  does  not  enable  us  to 
fix.  But  Ariadne,  the  bride  of  Theseus,  and  aunt  of 
Idomeneus  (the  fjLecranr6\io<;),  stands  at  about  one  gene- 
ration and  a  half  before  the  war :  and  Leda,  as  the 
mother  of  Castor  and  Pollux  who  were  dead,  and  of 
Helen  whose  marriageable  age  dated  from  so  many 
years  before  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  of  Cly- 
temnestra,  belongs  to  about  the  same  date. 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  M^ould  appear,  from  the 
signs  of  chronological  order,  that  Antiope  can  hardly  have 
been  older  than  Tyro,  and  therefore  can  only  have  been 
about  four,  and  her  sons  about  three  generations  before 
the  War.  We  have  no  vestiges  of  their  race  in  Homeric 
history,  except  that,  in  the  Nineteenth  Odyssey '",  there 
is  recorded  the  death  of  Itylus,  the  son  of  Zethus,  in 
his  boyhood.  The  Amphion  lasides  of  Od.  xi.  283, 
must  be  another  person.  But,  if  this  reasoning  be 
sound,  Cadmus,  who  succeeds  to  them  in  Thebes,  was 
probably  much  more  recent  than  the  later  tradition 
makes  him,  and  may  have  come  into  Greece  only  a 
short  time  before  Minos. 

His  name  appears  to  have  been  given  as  a  dynastic 
name  to  his  subjects,  or  the  ruling  class  of  them,  and 
to  have  continued  such  under  his  descendants.     For 

^  Od.  xix.  522. 
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not  only  does  it  appear  to  have  begun  with  him,  but 
with  the  fall  of  the  family  it  at  once  disappears. 

In  five  different  places  of  the  ])oems,  Homer  has 
occasion  to  refer  to  occurrences,  which  took  place  at 
Thebes  under  the  Cadmean  dynasty,  in  the  time  of 
CEdipus  and  of  his  sons  :  and  in  these  five  passages  he 
employs  the  names  KaS/meloi  and  KaSfxelooue?  no  less 
than  eight  times  for  the  people,  while  he  never  calls 
them  by  any  other  name". 

But  when  we  come  down  to  the  time  of  the  war, 
this  dynasty  has  disappeared  with  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices  :  the  country  of  Boeotia,  which  it  had  once  go- 
verned, seems  to  have  lost  its  cohesion,  and  its  troops 
are  led  by  a  body  of  no  less  than  five  chiefs.  And  now, 
whenever  Homer  has  occasion  to  refer  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  they  are  never  KaS/neloi  or  Ka^/xe/coj/ef, 
but  they  are  Botwro/.  The  words  Boiwro?  and  Boiwr/o? 
are  found  nine  times  in  the  Iliad. 

Nations  called  by  a  name  which  is  derived  from  a 
national  source,  are  likely  to  retain  it  longer  than  those 
which  are  designated  dynastically  from  the  head  of  a 
ruling  family :  as  they  must  change  their  dynasties 
more  frequently  than  they  can  receive  new  infusions 
of  race  and  blood,  powerful  enough  to  acquire  a  predo- 
minance over  the  old. 

Strabo  indeed  says°,  that  Homer  calls  the  Cadmeans 
of  the  Troic  war  by  the  name  of  Minya:*.  But  no 
Minya^  are  named  in  Homer  at  all,  although  he  speaks 
of  the  'O|0;^oVe^09  l^livui'i'i'o?,  and  of  the  Troraywo?  Miuv/jiog 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  though  there  was  perhaps  there 
also  a  Minyan  Orchomenos.  Even  if  Minya^  Mere 
named  in  Homer  as  a  race,  it  would  be  strange  that 

"   II.  iv.  385,  388,  391.   V.  804,  7.   X.  ?o8.   xxiii.  680.    Orl  xi.  ^75. 

°  ix.   p.  401. 
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Homer  slioukl  ^vitlK)ut  a  reason  alter,  for  the  ]ieriotl  of 
the  war,  that  use  of  the  Cadnieaii  name,  to  which  he 
adheres  elsewliere  so  strictly,  as  to  show  that  he  is 
actino-  on  a  rule.  Whereas  the  transition  to  Y^okjuto). 
is  not  only  intelligible,  but  politically  descriptive. 

Upon  the  foregoing  facts  we  may  found  several  ob- 
servations : 

1.  The  Cadmean  name  would  seem  to  be  strictly 
dynastic :  as  it  makes  its  first  appearance  on  the  spot 
where  Cadmus  has  reigned,  and  disappears  at  the  same 
point,  along  with  the  extinction  of  his  family. 

2.  The  use  of  the  Cadmean  name  by  Homer,  com- 
pared with  his  departure  from  it,  each  having  appro- 
priate reference  to  the  circumstances  of  different 
epochs,  appears  to  be  a  marked  example  of  a  careful 
and  historic  manner  of  handling  local  names  with  re- 
ference to  the  exact  circumstances  of  place,  time, 
and  persons,  and  not  in  the  loose  manner  of  later 
poetry. 

3.  Our  whole  view  of  Cadmus  and  the  Cadmeans 
from  Homer  has  been  attained  by  circuitous  inference : 
and,  presuming  it  to  be  a  just  one,  we  have  here  a  very 
singular  example  of  the  poet's  reticence  with  respect 
to  all  infusion  of  foreign  blood  and  influence  into  his 
country. 
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SECT.  V. 

On  the  Cdtaloijue. 

The  Catalogue  in  the  Second  Book  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  Geography,  than  to  the  Ethnology  of 
the  poems.  But  I  advert  to  it  here  on  account  both 
of  the  historic  matter  it  contains,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  illustrates  the  general  historic  designs  of  the 
Poet. 

It  is  perhaps,  in  its  own  way,  nearly  as  characteristic 
and  remarkable  a  i)erformance,  as  any  among  the  loftier 
parts  of  the  poem.  Considered  as  a  portion  of  the  Iliad, 
it  would  be  more  justly  termed  the  Array  than  the 
Catalogue ;  for  it  is  a  review,  and  not  a  mere  enumera- 
tion. Considered  with  respect  to  history,  its  value  can 
scarcely  be  overrated :  it  contains  the  highest  title- 
deeds  of  whatever  ancient  honour  the  several  States 
might  claim,  and  is  in  truth  the  Doomsday  Book  of 
Greece. 

We  may  consider  the  Greek  Catalogue  in  three  parts : 
First,  the  Invocation  or  Preface. 
Secondly,  the  Catalogue  Proper. 
Thirdly,  the  Postscript,  so  to  call  it,  761—779. 
Before  and  after,  he  has  graced  the  work  with  splendid 
similes.  When  all  is  concluded  and,  as  it  were,  marked 
off,  he  proceeds  to  append  to  it  the  Trojan  Catalogue ; 
a  work  of  less  extent  and  difficulty,  as   also   of  less 
penetrating  interest  to  liis  hearers,  but  yet  constructed 
with  much  of  care,  and  with  various  descriptive  embel- 
lishments. 

The  Preface  contains  the  most  formal  invocation  of 
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the  Muses  among  the  lew  wliicli  Jire  to  be  found  in 
the  ]>oems.     The  others  are, 

II.  i.  I,   Introduction  to  the  Iliad  :  addressed  to  Gca. 

II.  ii.  761.   In  the  Postscrij)t  to  the  Catalogue. 

II.  xi.  218.  Before  the  recital  of  the  persons  who  were 

slain  by  Agamemnon. 
II.  xiv.  508.  Before  the  recital  of  the  Greek  chiefs, 

who,    on    the    turn    of   the    battle,    slew    various 

Trojans. 
II.  xvi.  112.    Before  proceeding   to   relate,  how  the 

Trojans  hurled  the  lirebrands  at  the  (xrecian  ships. 
Od.  i.  I,  Introduction  to  the  Odyssey:  addressed  to 

MoiyiTa. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Eleventh  and  Fourteenth  Books, 
the  invocation  of  the  Muse  stands  in  connection  with 
a  particular  effort  of  memory ;  for  the  recitals  prefaced 
by  it  consist  of  names  not  connected  by  any  natural  tie 
one  with  the  other.  But  it  is  here  that  the  Poet's  ap- 
peal to  the  Muse  most  deserves  attention. 

If  Homer  was  composing  a  written  poem,  the  invo- 
cation is  ill-timed  and  unmeaning.  He  has  already,  by 
a  series  of  fine  similes,  elevated  the  subject  to  a  proper 
level.  Considered  as  a  mere  written  Catalogue,  it  does 
not  deserve  or  account  for  the  prayer  for  aid  :  in  this 
point  of  view,  it  was  of  necessity  among  the  sermoni 
propiora,  and  was  one  of  the  easiest  parts  of  the  poem 
to  compose.  But  if  we  consider  the  poem  as  a  recita- 
tion, then  the  Catalogue  M^as  very  difficult ;  because  of 
the  great  multitude  of  details  which  are  included  in  it, 
and  which  are  not  in  themselves  connected  together  by 
any  natural  or  obvious  link. 

It  is  true  that  he  begs  the  Muses  to  inform  him,  be- 
cause they  were  omnipresent  and  omniscient,  whereas 
he  is  dependent  on  report  only  (/cXeo?)  for  information. 
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Now  this  was  equally  true  of  the  whole  material  of  the 
poem  :  but  the  reason  why  he  introduces  the  statement 
of  this  truth  in  so  marked  a  manner,  must  be  from  the 
arduous  nature  of  the  task  he  was  beginning ;  nor  could 
it  be  arduous  in  any  other  way,  than  as  an  effort  of 
memory. 

The  invocation  contains  another  proof  that  the 
l)oenis  were  composed  for  recitation  in  the  words  (vv. 
489,  90) 

(f)(i)vr}  8'  apprjKTOs,  xaXjceoi'  8e  juot  1770^  iveirj. 

Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  to  refer  to  the  in- 
sufficient ability  of  the  bodily  organs  of  recitation,  if 
he  were  about  to  recite :  but  nothing  less  proper,  if  he 
were  engaged  on  a  written  poem.  It  has  been  a  fa- 
shion however  with  poets  to  copy  Homer  in  this  pas- 
sage, although  the  reason  and  circumstances  on  which 
it  is  founded  had  become  wholly  inapplicable  :  and  their 
abusive  imitation  has  blhided  us  to  the  significance  of 
the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  Iliad. 

Now  as  regards  the  list  itself. 

In  this  Catalogue,  he  had  to  go  through  the  different 
States  of  Greece,  furnishing  twenty-nine  contingents  of 
various  strengths,  all  indicated  by  the  number  of  ships, 
to  the  army.  These  contingents  are  under  forty-five 
leaders,  many  of  them  with  genealogies,  and  coming 
from  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  Greek  towns.  The 
proper  names  of  the  Greek  Catalogue,  strictly  so  called, 
are  three  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  those  of  the 
Trojan  one  hundred  and  five,  making  in  all  five  hun- 
dred and  one.  These  must  have  been  a  selection  from 
a  larger  number,  for  there  were  Greek  towns  (for  exam- 
ple ^J^ijpui  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Od.  iii.  488,  and  the  va- 
rious towns  named  'Ecpvpt])  not  named  in  the  Catalogue  ; 
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and  this  again  increased  the  diHicnlty  of  keeping-  by 
memory  to  the  list  throughout.  Again,  it  was  difficult 
to  adoj)t  any  arrangement  that  should  not  be  wholly 
arbitrary,  in  dis])laying  to  us  the  parts  of  an  army  which 
comprised  so  many  divisions,  and  wliich  was  drawn  from 
sources  so  numerous,  and  dispersed  over  a  territory  of 
such  extremely  irregular  formation. 

Homer  has  however  with  great  ingenuity  adopted 
a  geograpliical  arrangement  in  the  Greek  Catalogue, 
wliich,  so  far  as  the  various  divisions  were  concerned, 
has  enabled  him  to  combine  them  into  a  kind  of 
wliole. 

The  territory,  which  sui)))lied  the  army,  consisted 
])artly  of  continent,  and  partly  of  islands  :  and  the  islands 
again  were  partly  such  as,  lying  about  the  coast  of  the 
mainland,  might  be  most  conveniently  remembered  in 
conjunction  with  it,  partly  such  as  formed  a  group  of 
themselves. 

Jf  we  take  the  continent  and  islands  together,  we 
shall  find  that  they  form  ])art  of  a  curvilinear  figure, 
not  indeed  circular,  but  elliptical,  and  more  nearly  aj)- 
})roaching  a  circle  than  that  group  of  islands  in  the 
iF.gean,  which  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Cyclades. 
This  name,  taken  from  the  rude  approximation  to  a 
geometrical  figure,  may  possibly  have  been  at  first  sug- 
gested to  the  Greeks  by  Homer's  geometrical  arrange- 
ment in  the  Catalogue.  I  speak  of  Homer's  arrange- 
ment as  geometrical,  because  the  jirinciple  he  has 
adopted  is  that  of  mental  figure  drawing:  it  is  of  course 
of  the  rudest  kind,  and  he  perhaps  did  not  even  know 
the  correct  mode  of  constructing  a  circle. 

The  projiortion  of  the  figure  formed  by  the  mainland 
and  islands  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  com))leto  circum- 
ference :  the  ends  of  the  curve  being  Thessaly  to  the 
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north,  and  Calydnae,  with  the  other  small  islaiuls,  in  the 
south-east. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  notice,  firstly,  the  primary 
division  of  the  Catalogue  into  ])rincipal  parts,  and  se- 
condly, the  subdivision  in  each  of  those  parts. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  Poet  has  not 
adopted  the  mode  of  enumeration  which  might  have 
been  thought  most  obvious :  namely,  to  begin  at  one  of 
the  extremities  of  this  semicircle  (so  to  call  it),  and  then 
])roceed  towards  the  other.  If  the  territorial  subdivi- 
sions had  been  regular,  this  would  have  been  conve- 
nient:  but  from  their  utter  irregularity  it  would  in  this 
case  have  been  Mholly  useless. 

Again,  he  might  have  begun  with  Agamemnon,  his 
immediate  forces  and  dominion  ;  and  might  then  pro- 
ceed through  the  States  according  to  the  political  im- 
portance of  their  respective  contingents.     But  to  this 
course  there  were  two  objections.  First,  their  order  could 
not  on  this  principle  have  been  easily  decided,  especially 
after  passing  a  few  of  the  most  considerable.     But,  se- 
condly, he  ap))ears  to  have  avoided,  with  a  fixed  pur- 
})Ose   and   with  an  extraordinary  skill,  both  here   and 
elsewhere,  whatever  could  have  excited  feelings  of  jea- 
lousy as  between  the  several  States  of  Greece.     Of 
course  I  do   not   refer  to  the   admitted  supremacy  of 
Agamenmon  :   but  if  he  had  attempted  to  place  the 
forces  of  Nestor,  Diomed,  Menelaus,  of  the  Athenians, 
the  Arcadians,  the  Phthians,  in   an   order  thus  regu- 
lated, it  would  have  been  at  variance  with  obvious  pru- 
dence, and  with  his  uniform  rule  of  action.     Perhaj^s, 
however,  we  may  rightly  consider,  that  if  Homer  had 
been  writing  his  poems,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
give  Agamenmon  the   first  i)lace   in  this   description. 
He  has  not  then  followed  the  general  form  of  the  ter- 
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ritorv,  nor  has  he  begun  Mith  the  chief  political  member 
of  the  armament.  Nor,  lastly,  has  he  even  treated  the 
Peloponnesus  as  a  separate  division  of  Greece :  but  he 
has  introduced  it,  though  it  was  the  most  im])ortant  part 
of  the  country,  between  the  eastern  parts  (Boeotia,  with 
six  other  States)  and  the  western  parts  (T^'l.tolia,  with 
two  other  States)  of  Middle  Greece. 

There  are  therefore  various  modes  of  arrangement, 
which  either  politically  or  geographically  might  be 
termed  obvious,  but  which  the  Poet  has  ])assed  by. 
Why  has  he  passed  them  by  ?  and  why  has  he  begun 
the  Catalogue  with  the  Boeotians?  who  were  neither 
])owerful,  nor  ancient,  nor  distinguished  in  a  remark- 
able degree ;  nor  did  they  lie  at  any  one  of  the  geo- 
graphical extremities  of  the  country. 

Again,  it  might  be  asked,  why  has  he  not  either  di- 
vided all  the  islands  from  Continental  Greece,  or  none  ? 
Instead  of  that,  he  reckons  Euboea,  Cephallenia,  Za- 
cynthus,  and  Ithaca,  in  the  same  division  with  Conti- 
nental Greece,  but  begins  a  new  division  with  Crete. 

Let  us  now  carefully  note  what  he  has  done,  and 
see  whether  it  does  not  suggest  the  reasons. 

The  three  principal  divisions  of  the  Catalogue  would 
appear  to  lie  as  follows : 

I.  Continental  Greece  south  of  mount  ffita,  including 
the  Middle  and  the  Southern  division,  with  the  islands 
immediately  adjacent.  This  section  furnishes  sixteen 
contingents.  (II.  ii.  494-644.) 

II.  Insular  Greece,  from  Crete  to  Calydna::  these 
islands  furnish  four  contingents.  (645-680.) 

III.  Thessalian  Greece,  from  CEta  and  Othrys  in  the 
south,  to  Olympus  in  the  north  :  which  furnishes  nine 
contingents.  (681-759.) 

These  three  divisions  completely  sever  the  line   of 
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the  semicircular  curve.  It  follows  that  in  recitation  he 
would  be  able  to  dispose  of  each  part  severally,  as  each 
forms  a  compact  figure  of  itself :  and  this  he  could  not 
have  done,  had  he  followed  the  seemingly  more  natural 
division  into  continent  and  islands.  At  the  interval  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second,  he  makes  a  spring  from 
iEtolia  to  Crete :  and  another  between  the  second  and 
the  third,  from  the  Calydna^  to  Thessaly. 

The  desideratum,  obviously  was,  to  assist  memory  by 
such  a  geographical  disposition,  that  the  different  parts 
might  be  made  by  association  each  to  suggest  that 
which  was  immediately  to  follow.  So  distributed,  they 
would  sup])ly  a  kind  of  memoria  technica. 

We  see  how  he  prepares  for  this  operation  by  his  dis- 
tribution in  chief,  which  gives  him  the  three  sections  of 
Greece,  as  they  succeed  one  another  on  the  line  of  the 
(completed)  figure. 

And,  though  we  may  not  yet  have  in  view  a  reason  for 
his  beginning  with  the  Boeotians,  we  seem  now  at  least 
to  have  a  reason  before  us  for  his  beginning  with  the 
middle  section  instead  of  one  of  the  extremes  ;  namely, 
that  it  was  the  principal  one,  as  it  not  only  su])plied  the 
largest  number  of  ships  and  men,  and  nearly  all  the 
greater  commanders,  but  also  as  it  contains  the  seat 
of  sovereignty,  and  supplied  the  forces  of  the  Chief  of 
the  army. 

Having  the  three  sections  before  us,  let  us  now  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  he  manages  the  sub-distri- 
bution, so  as  to  make  each  district  of  territory  lead  him 
on  to  the  next. 

And  here  he  seems  evidently  to  ])roceed  upon  these 
two  rules :  first,  never  to  pass  over  an  intervening  ter- 
ritory, though  he  may  cross  a  strait  or  gulf. 

And  secondly,  to  throw  the  several  States  into  rude 
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circles  or  other  figures,  round  the  arc  or  along  the  line 
of  which  his  recollection  moves  from  point  to  point. 
His  first  figure  may  be  called  a  circle,  being  ellip- 


tical^ 

;  and  it  includes  nine  contingents. 

I . 

Boeotia.                                   6.  Attica. 

2. 

Minyeian  Orchomenus.         7.  Salamis. 

3- 

Phocis.                                    8.  Argolis. 

4- 

Locris.                                      9.  Mycenae 

5- 

Euboea. 

His  second  is  a  zigzag,  and  includes  seven  con- 
tingents^. 

1.  Lacedaemon.  5.  The  Dulichians. 

2.  Pylus.  6.  The  Cephallenians. 

3.  Arcadia.  7.  iEtolia. 

4.  Elis. 

We  now  part  with  the  first  section. 

His  third  figure  embraces  the  second  section,  or 
insular  division  of  the  Catalogue,  and  is  again  part  of 
a  rude  circle  or  ellipse*^. 

1.  Crete. 

2.  Rhodes. 

3.  Syme. 

4.  Cos  and  other  islands.  Carpathus  is  included, 
which  lay  between  Crete  and  Rhodes;  being  appa- 
rently in  political  union  with  Cos  and  the  Calydna?,  and 
contributing  to  the  same  contingent,  it  could  not  but 
stand  with  them.  Strabo  observes  that  this  principle  of 
political  division,  according  to  what  he  terms  ^vvacrreim^^, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Poet  in  his  account  of  the  Thes- 
salian  contingents. 

By  reference  to  the  rude  maps  annexed,  which  mark 

'^  Fig.  i.  in  Map.  ^  Fig.  ii.  in  Map.  ^  Fig.  iii.  in  Map. 

''  ix.  5-  P'  430- 
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the  several  contingents  by  figures,  the  nature  of  this 
contrivance  will  be  clearly  seen. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  trace  Homer's  method  of  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  Thessaly. 

This  country  furnishes  nine  contingents,  which  may 
best  be  described  by  the  names  of  their  leaders.  There 
is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  first  four,  except  that  some  of 
the  boundaries  are  indeterminate.  They  form,  like  the 
last  or  insular  group,  an  incomplete  circle^.  The  lead- 
ers are ; 

I.  Achilles  (681-94). 

II.  Protesilaus  (695—710). 

III.  Eumelus  (71 1-15). 

IV.  Philoctetes  (716-28). 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  describing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  remainder.  Strabo,  who  has  followed  the 
Catalogue  in  Thessaly  with  great  minuteness,  seems  to 
have  noticed  the  circular  arrano-ement :  at  least  he 
speaks  of  the  kvkXo^  t/I?  GerraA/a?,  and  the  yrepioSeta 
T»?9  ^((jopag^.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  sixth  division, 
that  of  Eury])ylus,  he  appears  to  find  it  impossible  to 
fix  with  any  confidence  the  site  of  Ormenium :  and 
says,  Kai  aXXa  0  ecrTlv  a  \eyoi  ri?  dr,  a\X  ouv  6kvo>  Sia- 
rpi^eiv  e-TTt  TrAeofS.  And  further  on  he  observes,  that 
the  displacements  and  changes  of  cities,  and  mixtures 
of  races,  have  confounded  the  names  and  tribes'",  so 
as  to  make  them  in  part  unintelligible  to  men  of  his 
day :  where  vi^e  are  anew  reminded  of  the  passage  of 
Thucydides,  in  which  he  tells  us,  that  the  most  fertile 
tracts  underwent  the  most  frequent  changes  of  popu- 
lation'. 

The  Swaa-reia  of  Eurypylus  is  in  our  maps  commonly 

e  Fig.  iv.  in  Map.  f  Strabo  ix.  p.  435. 

S  Ibid.  p.  439.  li  Ibid.  p.  442.  i  Thuc.  i.  2. 
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])lacc(l  on  the  sea  coast,  but  as  it  appears,  witli  little 
authority  of  any  kind:  Mhile,  after  all  tlie  proof  we 
have  seen  of  continuous  arrangement,  it  seems  incre- 
dible that,  in  this  instance  alone,  Homer  could  liave 
followed  an  order  such  that  the  Swaa-rela  sliould  not 
march  either  with  that  which  precedes,  or  that  which 
follows,  but  should  be  severed  from  them  by  a  line  of 
territories  intervening,  which  he  has  already  disjiosed  of. 
To  judge  from  analogy  with  the  otherwise  uniform 
rule  of  the  Catalogue,  the  dominions  of  Eurypylus  must 
have  been  somewhere  conterminous  both  with  those  of 
the  Asclepiads,  and  with  those  of  Polypoetes.  Waiving 
however  any  effort  to  fix  positively  their  site,  we  find 
the  other  four  remaining  contingents  connected  by  a 
zigzag  line's  like  that  which  was  used  in  southern 
Greece.     The  leaders  are  as  follows  : 

I.  Podaleirius  and  Machaon  (729-33).  (Eurypylus 
734-7,  omitted.) 

II.  Polypoetes  (738-47). 

III.  Gouneus    (Enienes,    Perrhsebi,    and     Dodona, 

748-55)- 

IV.  Prothous  (the  JNIagnesians,  756-9). 

In  this  view  Homer  appears  to  subdivide  Thessaly 
into  two  figures,  as  he  had  done  Southern  Greece :  and 
in  both  cases  one  of  them  is  curvilinear,  in  which  the 
eastern  parts  are  arranged :  the  other  a  zigzag,  which 
includes  the  western  portions. 

I  have  described  this  geometrical  arrangement,  as  of 
great  interest  in  connection  with  the  question,  whether 
the  poems  were  written  or  recited  ;  and  also  as  it  seems 
to  be  in  itself  highly  ingenious. 

It  seems  to  distribute  in  rude  but  real  symmetry 
before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  an  assemblage  of  objects 

^  Fig.  V.  in  Map. 
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between  which  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  almost 
impossible  to  frame  any  link  of  connection. 

But  in  Homer,  though  there  is  much  that  is  inge- 
nious, there  is  nothing  that  is  far-fetched  :  and  the 
order  he  has  followed  might  well,  as  to  many  parts  at 
least  of  Greece,  have  been  that  of  his  own  itinerancy 
as  a  minstrel.  And,  though  complex  in  other  respects, 
yet  if  it  reduces  a  complex  physical  arrangement  to  the 
form,  in  which  it  becomes  practically  more  manageable 
than  in  any  other  way  for  his  pur|)oses,  it  is  evidently 
the  one  which  may  best  be  justified  on  the  principles 
of  common  sense. 

The  Greek  Catalogue  is  also  full  of  proofs  of  the 
historical  intention  of  Homer. 

In  the  first  place,  such  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
immense  amount  of  its  details,  which  are  prima  facie 
a  load  upon  his  verse,  and  which  Homer  seems  to 
have  so  regarded,  from  the  care  he  has  taken  to  relieve 
the  subject  by  the  cluster  of  similes  at  the  beginning. 
He  must  have  had  a  purpose  in  facing  this  disadvan- 
tage. It  is  quite  at  variance  with  his  own  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  to  suppose  that  this  purpose  was 
merely  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  hearers  by  wholesale 
fiction. 

The  use  of  supernatural  machinery  is  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  the  poet  and  his  age,  but  not  so  the 
vulgar  falsification  of  plain  terrestrial  facts.  If  the 
supposition  of  wholesale  fiction  cannot  be  maintained, 
there  is  no  other  alternative  but  that  of  an  historical 
purpose. 

Viewed  at  large,  the  Catalogue  is  an  answer  to  that 
normal  question,  which  expresses  the  anxiety  of  every 
Greek  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  first  of  all 
through  what  are  colloquially  termed  his  '  belongings.' 
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Tts;   TTuOei'  (h  avhpM}' ;    ttoOl  roc  ■jrdkL'i  ;    /]8f  rovj/es'; 

The  chief"  indication  of  de]):irture  from  this  purpose 
is  in  tlie  case  of  Nireus"'.  This  ))altry  leader  is  ahnost 
the  only  ])erson  of  legitimate  birth,  both  of  whose 
jiarents  are  named  :  and  while  he  is  evidently  intro- 
duced for  his  beauty  only,  it  is  most  suspicious  that  his 
father  should  be  named  Xajoo\|^,  and  likewise  his  mother 
'AyXa'trj.  This  savours  of  the  names  A)]iu6Soko^  and 
TepiriaSt]?,  which  Homer  has  given  to  his  Bards  in  the 
Odyssey.  And  again  of  his  Phronius,  son  of  Noemon, 
whom  he  introduces  to  play  the  part  of  a  considerate 
and  serviceable  Ithacan  citizen".  With  the  insignifi- 
cant island  of  Syme  Homer  might,  for  a  special  object, 
well  take  this  liberty.  And  w^e  may  observe  here,  as 
elsewhere,  that  what  is  ])robably  a  departure  from 
literal  truth,  may  also  be  in  a  higher  view  historical : 
for  doubtless  his  object  is  to  commemorate  impressively 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  Nireus,  and  this  he  does  by  in- 
venting appropriate  accessories. 

Again,  though  an  accurate  geography  would  not  of 
itself  have  proved  the  personal  parts  of  the  narrative 
to  be  historical,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  he  would 
have  adopted  one  so  minute  and  elaborate,,  as  well  as 
exact,  if  he  had  meant  to  combine  with  it  a  string  of 
merely  fictitious  personalities. 

Thirdly,  besides  many  simple  patronymics,  there  are 
found  thirteen  minor  genealogies  in  the  Catalogue,  ten 
of  them  Greek,  and  three  foreign.  They  are  of  three 
generations   only  in   every   case,   with   the   single   ex- 

'  Od.  i.  [70,  et  alibi.  discussed  in  conjunction  with  his 

™  I  am  not  prepared  to  con-  general  mode  of  using  nund^er, 

tend   that  the    numbers    of  the  in  the  '  Studies  on  Poetry/  sect. 

ships  are  to  be  taken  as  literally  iii. 

correct :  but  this  subject  will  be         n  Qf],  \[_  .g(5. 
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ception  of  the  Orcliomenian  leaders,  who  have  four: 
and  ill  every  case  they  attach  to  secondary  heroes,  who 
are  thus  treated  m  a  mass,  while  provision  is  made  in 
other  parts  of  the  poem  for  making  known  to  us  the 
descent  (with  the  exception  of  Ajax)  of  all  the  greater 
heroes,  as  occasion  serves  to  state  it  for  each  of  them 
singly.  Now  it  is  inconceivable,  even  on  general 
grounds,  that  the  poet  should  have  invented  this  mass  of 
names ;  for  they  could  surely  have  excited  no  sort  of  in- 
terest among  his  hearers,  except  upon  one  ground.  They 
must  have  been  true  genealogical  records  of  persons,  who 
had  played  a  part  in  the  great  national  drama ;  one  not 
perhaps  of  high  importance,  yet  sufficient  to  be  the  basis 
of  such  traditions,  as  are  justly  deemed  worthy  of  local 
record  among  a  people  eminently  strong  in  their  muni- 
cipal, as  well  as  their  general  patriotism.  Over  and 
above  this,  many  points  of  these  minor  genealogies 
coincide  with,  and  illustrate  other  historical  notices  in 
other  parts  of  the  poem. 

Again,  there  are  in  all  eight  cases  in  the  Catalogue, 
where  the  name  of  a  mother  is  mentioned.  These  are, 

1.  Astyoche,  mother  of  Ascalaphus   and  lalmenus^ 
Mars  being  the  father,  v.  513. 

2.  Aroura   mother  of  Erechtheus,  no  father   being 
mentioned,  v.  548. 

3.  Astyochea  mother  of  Tlepolemus,  Hercules  being 
the  father,  v.  658. 

4.  Aglaie  mother  of  Nireus,   Charops    the    father, 
V.  672. 

5.  Alcestis  mother  of  Eumelus,  Admetus  the  father, 

6.  Rhene  mother  of  Medon,  Oileus  the  father,  v.  728. 

7.  Hippodamia  mother  of  Polypoetes,  Pirithous  the 
father,  v.  742. 

s 
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8.  Venus  is  mentioned  as  the  mother  of  iE.neas, 
Anchisos  being  the  father,  v.  820. 

The  second  of  these  eases,  if  we  are  to  regard  the 
j)assage  containing  it  as  Homeric,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  account  of  parentage,  but  simply  as  a 
mode  of  asserting  autochthonisra.  Again,  the  parents 
of  Nireus,  whether  true  persons  or  not,  are  evidently 
named  with  reference  to  the  consideration  of  beauty 
only,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  passage. 

And  the  parentage  of  iEneas  may  also  perhaps  be 
named  for  the  sole  purpose  of  embellishment. 

Described  by  the  words  Oea  ^porw  evvnQeia-a,  it  does 
not  appear  to  stand  in  the  same  class,  or  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  the  same  explanations,  as  those  Greek  cases 
where  Greek  chieftains  born  out  of  wedlock  have  gods 
for  their  fathers ;  nor  is  there  any  <;ase,  among  the 
Greeks,  of  illegitimate  birth  from  a  goddess.  Of  the 
five  other  cases  three  (1,3,  and  6),  are  obviously  illegiti- 
mate births,  one  at  least  of  them  with  a  fabulous  father. 
This  raises  the  presumption  that  the  name  of  the 
mother  Mas  mentioned  as  the  only  remaining  means  of 
recording  the  descent :  inasmuch  as  the  persons  would 
otherwise  have  been  ovrlSavoi.  It  may  reasonably  be 
conjectured,  that  all  these  births  were  out  of  wedlock. 

The  epithets  of  the  Catalogue  are  so  accurately  de- 
scriptive of  the  country,  that  they  have  always  been 
used  as  tests  of  the  traditions  respecting  the  situations 
of  the  places  to  which  they  refer.  They  are  not  less 
exactly  in  harmony  with  the  descriptions  in  other  parts 
of  the  poem,  and  this  in  minor  cases,  Mhere  purposed 
fiction  can  hardly  be  supposed,  not  less  than  in  the 
greater  ones.  For  instance,  the  Arcadians  of  II.  vii. 
134,  are  eyxea-lfxwpoi:  those  of  the  Catalogue  are  ayx'^' 

/w-a\}jTai  (604)?  ^nd   eTricrrafxevoi   7ro\e/j.ii^€iv  (611).      The 
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Pelasgi  of  II.  x.  42,9  are  tioi,  those  of  the  Catalogue 
(840)  are  eyy^ea-i/uLoopoi.  The  Cephallenians  of  the  Ca- 
talogue are  ixeyaQuixoi  (631),  those  of  II.  iv.  330  are 
(TTlxe<i  ovK  aXairaSval.  The  Crete  of  the  Odyssey  (xix. 
174)  has  evv7]KovTa  iroKrje^,  the  Crete  of  the  Catalogue 

(v.  649)  is  eKaTO/uLTToXig". 

Single  commands  are  in  every  instance  assigned  to 
who  in  those  the  rest  of  the  poem  appear  as  chiefs  of 
the  first  order.  In  the  case  of  Idomeneus  alone  is  this 
in  any  way  obscured  ;   as  the  passage  (645-51)  runs: 

'  Idomeneus  led   the   Cretans' Idomeneus   led 

them,  with  Meriones.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
Meriones  holds  just  this  sort  of  ambiguous  relation  to 
Idomeneus  in  the  poem  at  large :  sometimes  he  is 
called  his  Oepairuiv  (xxiii.  113  et  alibi),  and  his  o-n-aoov 
(x.  58  e^  alibi),  while  he  stands  among  the  nine  first 
warriors  of  the  army,  who  (vii.i6i),  volunteer  for  single 
combat  with  Hector;  and  when  Idomeneus  leads  the 
van,  he  manages  the  rear  (iv.  251-4).  Again,  though 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Catalogue  are  of 
necessity  narrow,  yet  Homer  has  contrived  within  its 
limits  to  mark  distinctly  the  character  and  position  of 
nearly  every  great  chieftain  :  certainly  of  Agamemnon, 
Achilles,  Menelaus,  Telamonian  Ajax  (v.  668),  and 
Ulysses. 

The  third  portion,  or  epilogue,  appears  to  be  ascrib- 
able  chiefly  to  the  genial  love  of  Homer  for  the  horse. 
His  arrangement  of  the  army  according  to  the  number 
of  ships,  which  conveyed  each  division,  had  shut  out  the 
mention  of  the  chariots  and  the  coursers  who  drew 
them,  and  he  appears  to  have  devised  this  closing  in- 

o  The  reasons  for  treating  this     number.      (Studies    on    Poetry, 
as   a   coincidence  will  be   found     sect,  iii.) 
in   a   paper  on   Homer's   use   of 
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vocation  for  the  purpose  of  sup])lying  the  defect.  It 
was  certainly  not  necessary  in  order  to  fix  the  position 
of  Achilles  in  the  army,  \vhicli  the  First  Book  had 
completely  developed  ;  and  the  jiassage  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  horses  of  Eumelus,  together  with  those  of 
Achilles  and  his  force. 

It  contains,  however,  two  remarkable  notes  of  histo- 
rical veracity.  The  horses  of  Eumelus,  a  Thessalian,  are 
proclaimed  to  have  been  by  far  the  best  {ixey  apiarrai) : 
and  the  Myrmidons,  again  a  Thessalian  contingent,  are 
here  spoken  of  as  having  a  number  of  separate  chariots 
and  horses;  we  are  told  (773),  'the  soldiers  played  at 

games The  horses  stood  feeding,  each  near  his  own 

chariot,  and  the  chariots  were  in  their  sheds.'  This  is 
never  said  of  any  other  contingent  in  the  army.  In 
strict  harmony  with  this  picture,  Thessaly  was  conspi- 
cuous throughout  the  historic  times  of  Greece,  for  the 
excellence  of  its  breeds  of  horses,  and  the  high  cha- 
racter of  its  cavalry. 

If  all  this  be  so,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  the  Catalogue  of  Homer  was  held  by 
the  Greeks  of  after-ages,  as  the  great  and  only  systema- 
tic record  of  the  national  claims  of  the  respective  states. 
This  was  not  merely  literary  or  private  estimation : 
the  Catalogue  had  the  place  of  ao  authoritative  public 
document.  Under  the  laws  of  Solon,  for  example,  it 
received  the  honour  of  public  recitation  on  solemn 
occasions.  It  was  also  quoted  for  the  decision  of  contro- 
versies. In  the  critical  moment,  which  preceded  the  first 
Persian  war,  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  envoys  apply 
on  the  part  of  Greece  to  Gelon  for  his  aid.  He  claims 
the  command.  In  resisting  this  claim  and  urging  their 
own  right  to  lead  the  fleet,  unless  that  post  be  claimed 
by  the  Lacedaniionians,  the  Athenians  found  their  pre- 
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tensions  on  the  magnitude  of  their  fleet,  their  aiitoch- 
thonism,  and,  finally,  the  testimony  of  Homer  to  the 
merits  of  Menestheus  p. 

The  Trojan  Catalogue  has  less  of  organic  connection 
than  the  Greek  with  the  structure  of  the  poem  at  large. 

In  proceeding  to  this  portion  of  his  work,  the  poet 
does  not  renew  his  ornamental  similes,  or  his  invo- 
cation to  the  Muse.  He  evidently  meant  to  lower  the 
tone  of  his  strain  :  and  moreover  he  was  not  about  to 
tax  memory  as  he  had  done  in  the  former  operation,  the 
proper  names  being  only  about  one  foui'th  in  number 
of  those  used  for  the  Greeks,  and  none  of  them  being 
arranged  in  long  strings  like  the  towns  of  Boeotia. 

He  now  begins  in  what  may  be  called  a  natural 
order :  taking  first  that  section  of  the  army,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  Troic  sovereignties,  principal  and 
subordinate ;  and  among  these  giving  the  first  place  to 
the  troops  of  Ilion  itself,  as  the  most  considerable,  and 
as  those  chiefly  concerned.  The  next  is  given  to  the  Dar- 
dan  forces,  which  were  connected  with  the  original  seat 
of  the  race,  and  the  following  ones  to  the  contingents 
supplied  by  the  subordinate  sovereigns  of  the  rest  of 
Troas. 

His  pursuit  of  this  order  reminds  us,  that  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  was  in  the  case  of  the  Trojan 
list  simple,  and  did  not  require  the  aid  of  mental 
geometry,  as  he  had  only  to  follow,  almost  throughout, 
a  single  line  of  States  along  the  European  and  Asiatic 
coasts.  It  also  strengthens  the  presumption  that,  when 
Homer  chose  an  order  so  different,  and  so  much  less 
natural  and  obvious,  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  he  must 
have  been  governed  by  some  peculiar  reason. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  of  the  eleven  divisions  of 

P  Herod,  vii,  i6i. 
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the  Allies,  the  two  tirst  are  the  Pelasgiiiiis  iiiul  the 
Thiacians.  As  the  blood  of  these  two  races  flowed 
likewise  in  the  veins  of  the  Greeks,  the  precedence 
o'iven  to  them  mav  have  been  founded  on  this  rela- 
tionship.  But  this  presumption  is  qualified  by  our 
finding  tiiat,  doubtless  on  the  ground  of  geographical 
order,  the  Lycian  contingent,  which  had,  at  any  rate, 
strong  Greek  affinities,  comes  last  of  all. 

For  a  reason  given  elsewhere,  we  must  consider  the 
numbers  assigned  to  the  Greek  contingents  as  approxi- 
mate representations  of  their  respective  force :  but  the 
omission  to  particularize  numbers  at  all  in  the  Trojan 
Catalogue  is  itself  an  evidence  of  its  historical  cha- 
racter. The  Trojan  army  was  of  a  miscellaneous 
character:  we  also  know  that  the  allied  contingents 
went  and  came,  and  that  their  absence  from  home,  not 
prompted  by  the  same  powerful  motives  as  that  of  the 
Greeks,  was  shortened  by  reliefs.  Thus  we  find  Rhesus 
with  his  Thracians  just  arrived  in  the  Tenth  Book  <i : 
Memnon  comes  to  Troy  after  the  death  of  Hector  ■": 
and  we  are  told  of  the  sons  of  Hippotion  (II.  xiii.  792), 
who  7]\0ov  ajuioilBoi,  had  come  as  reliefs,  on  the  preceding 
day.  An  army  thus  collected  piecemeal,  and  thus  fluc- 
tuating in  its  composition,  could  not  leave  behind  it  the 
same  accessible  traditions.  Again,  the  destruction  of 
Trov  itself  obliterated  what  alone  could  have  been  their 
depository ;  nor  had  Homer,  as  a  Greek  bard,  either  the 
same  motives  or  the  same  means  for  gathering  detailed 
information,  as  he  would  naturally  possess  with  reference 
to  his  own  countrymen. 

Hence,  as  the  Trojan  Catalogue  is  shorter,  so  also 
its  scope  is  more  limited.  It  contains  no  specification 
of  forces:  no  anecdotes  going  farther  back  than  the 
q  II.  X.  434.  >■  Od.  xi.  521. 
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existing  generation  :  scarcely  any  of  what  may  be 
called  specialties  of  character  or  position  as  to  the 
chiefs.  It  shows  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the 
geography  and  products  of  the  countries,  but  this 
knowledge  is  of  a  much  more  general  and  vague  cha- 
racter, than  that  which  he  has  displayed  in  almost 
every  portion  of  the  Greek  Array.  He  gives  here  very 
few  lists  of  towns  at  all,  and  never  uses  epithets  re- 
quiring us  to  believe  that  he  had  a  personal  knowledge 
of  their  site  and  character.  Only  Ariste  is  8la,  and 
Larissa  is  epi^wXa^.  In  two  or  three  cases  he  speaks 
of  commercial  products ;  a  characteristic  which  it  is 
obvious  that  he  might  have  learned  without  any  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  countries.  He  does  not  use 
this  particular  kind  of  sign  at  all  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  Greek  Catalogue :  and  we  may  perhaps  correctly 
interpret  it,  where  it  appears,  as  a  token  of  his  want  of 
vivid  and  experimental  knowledge. 

He  also  occasionally  names  a  mountain  or  a  river. 
But  there  is  a  general  avoidance  of  particular  and  cha- 
racteristic epithets,  such  as,  (to  refer  to  the  Boeotian 
list  alone,)  -rrerpijea-aa  given  tO  Aulis,  -TToXuKvtj/ULog  to  Eteo- 
nos,  €i>pv-)(opo9  to  Mycalesos,  euKTiim-evov  to  Medeon  and 
Hypothebai,  irokvTpnpwv  to  Thisbe,  -n-oimi^  to  Haliartos, 
7roXv(TTa(pvXoi  to  Arne,  ecryjxTowa-a  to  Anthedon,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  cases. 

Another  material  inference  is  suggested  by  the  very 
different  texture  of  the  Trojan  Catalogue. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  vagueness  of  description  cannot, 
I  think,  but  be  regarded  as  much  in  conflict  with  the 
belief  that  Homer  was  a  Greek  of  A  sia  Minor,  if  at  least 
his  comparative  knowledge  of  the  two  countries  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  i^^gean  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sign, 
either  positive  or  negative,  of  his  nativity. 
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SECT.  VI. 

On  the  Hellenes  of  Homer ;  and  imth  them, 
Hellas ;  Paiiliellenes ;  Cepliallcnes ;  Ilelli  or  Selli. 

Wc  liave  next  to  inquire  into  the  force  of  the  Hel- 
lenic name  in  the  jioems  of  Homer. 

Tt  meets  us  not,  like  the  Pelasgic,  in  a  single  form, 
but  in  a  group  of  words ;  among  which,  the  principal 
are  as  follows : 

I."EX\,/pe?,Il.  ii.  684.       \ 

2.  \\avkWi]ve>i,  ibid.  530.  >  National  or  tribal  names. 

3.  SeXXoJ,  II.  xvi.  234.      ) 

And,  lastl}',  the  territorial  name  of 

4. '  EXXa?. 

Observing  the  order  of  derivation  as  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mure%  we  shall  naturally  look  to  the 
word  "EXXa?  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of  its  deriva- 
tives, "EXXj/ve?  and  \\avk\\t]veq.  It  is  itself  drawn  from 
'EXXoJ  or  SeXXo/ :  but  as  that  name  is  only  once  used 
in  the  Poems,  and  as  by  far  the  largest  body  of  evidence 
tells  upon  the  word  "EXXa?,  the  decision  upon  the  whole 
group  of  words  will  turn  mainly  upon  the  inquiry  we 
shall  have  to  make  into  the  use  of  that  word  by  Homer. 
With  it  therefore  we  shall  commence.  Is  there,  we  have 
to  ask,  clear  proof,  that  it  went  beyond  the  dominions  of 
Peleus  ?  If  it  went  beyond  them,  how  far  did  it  go  ?  and 
did  it  include  that  division  of  Greece,  in  which  Locris 
lay,  whose  inhabitants  a  particular  line  of  the  Catalogue 
classes  with  the  Panhellenes  ?  For  no  suspicion  of  spu- 
riousness  can  justly  arise  out  of  the  fact  (if  it  be  one), 

«  Lit.  Greece,  i.  39,  note. 
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tliat  Homer  calls  by  the  name  of  Hellenes  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  country,  which  was  itself  within  the  scope 
of  the  territorial  name  Hellas :  inasmuch  as  this  is  little 
more  than,  the  word  Yorkshire  being  given,  to  make 
use  also  of  the  word  Yorkshiremen, 

At  the  outset,  however,  it  is  essential  to  observe, 
that  a  certain  elasticity  in  the  use  of  geograj)hical  as 
well  as  political  names  could  not  but  belong  to  the  age, 
in  which  Homer  lived :  first,  because  of  the  successive 
movements  of  tribes,  like  wave  on  wave,  so  that  the 
use  of  any  such  name  w-ould  ordinarily  be  either  grow- 
ing or  declining,  but  not  stationary:  secondly,  because 
of  the  indeterminate  forms  which  political  authority 
assumed,  as  resting  on  a  mixture,  in  unknown  propor- 
tions, of  the  various  elements  of  custom,  compact,  re- 
verence, and  force  :  and,  thirdly,  because  of  the  w^ant 
of  well-defined  geographical  boundaries. 

We  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that  the  territory, 
which  we  call  Greece,  was,  in  Homer's  time,  subdivided 
with  precision  between  a  given  number  of  territorial 
names.  We  hear  of  Phthia,  i?^],gialus,  Elis,  Arcadia : 
but  these  seem  to  be  the  exceptions  rather  than  the 
rule.  For  many  parts  of  it  there  are  no  local  names 
whatever;  and  we  must  not  look  for  any  thing  re- 
sembling the  manner  in  which  England  is  made  up  of 
its  counties,  France  of  its  departments,  or  the  later 
Greece  of  its  individual  states. 

The  passages  in  which  the  word  Hellas  is  used  by 
Homer  stand  as  follows  in  the  order  of  the  Poems : 

I.  A  verse  in  the  Catalogue,  II.  ii.  683  : 

oX  T  ^Xyov  ^OCrjv  tjb'  'EAAd^a  KokXiyvvalKa. 

1.  (Achilles  loquitur),  ix.  395  : 

TToAAat  W\a'iihi'S  ettrti*  av  'EAAa8a  re  ^)?Oiy]v  re. 
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3.  (Phoenix  lotj.),  ibid.  447: 

olov  0T€  TTpwTov  KCttov  'EAAoSa  KaWLyvvalKa. 

4.  (Phoenix /rt(/,),  ibid.  478  : 

(l)€vyov  4tt€it  SLTTCLvevOe  bt   'EAAdSos  €vpv)(6poLO, 
^'dCrjV  8'  i^LKoixrjv  ept/3coAaKa. 

5.  (In  the  narrative),  11.  xvi.  595  : 

XaAKtoros  (jtCkov  vlov,  os  'EAAaSt  oiKia  vaioov 
oA/3a)  re  TrAovrw  re  /xereTrpeTre  Mup/xtSoyeo-o-ty. 

6.  (Penelope  /o^/.),  Od.  i.  344: 

ix^ixvrjixtvr)  alti 
avbpbs,  Tov  kAcos  €vpv  Kad'  'EAAaSa  koX  fxeaov   Apyos. 

7.  (Penelope  log.),  Od.  iv.  724: 

rj  TTpiv  p.ev  TTocnv  iardXov  a-ndikecra  dvixoXeovra, 

TTavTOLr]s  apeTTjcTi  K^Karrfxivov  iv  Aavaolcri, 

(adXbv,  TOV  k\4os  €vpv  kqO'  'EAAaSa  koL  fxiaov   Apyos. 

8.  Penelope  repeats  the  same  lines,  Od.  iv.  814-16. 

9.  (Achilles  log.),  Od.  xi.494: 

eiTre  bi  ixol,  ITr/A^os  ap.vixovos  et  tl  TT^-nva-aai' 
7]  er  e)(et  Tifxrjv  iioXea-iv  h^to.  Mvpp,ib6veaaiv 
7]  fXLV  aTi}xa(ov(TLV  av  *EAAd8a  re  ^Oirjv  re. 

10.  (Menelaus  loq.),  to  Telemachus,  Od.  xv.  80  : 

et  8'  e^e'Aets  TpacpdrjvaL  av  'EAAdSa  koL  jxecrov  "Apyos, 
ocf)pa  rot  avTos  eTTcojuat,  vTTo^ev^ia  b4  toi  iitttovs, 
a(TT€a  8'  avdpu>TT(t)v  rjyi^a-ofxai. 

Of  these  passages,  there  are  some  which  admit  for  the 
word  Hellas  the  contracted  sense  of  the  dominions  of 
Peleiis,  or  even  of  a  simple  portion  of  them.  Namely 
the  following: 

In  (i)  we  are  reading  part  of  the  description  of  the 
country,  from  which  the  force  of  Achilles  was  drawn. 
Beginning  from  the  line  which  precedes  it,  we  may 
translate  thus :  '  the  inhabitants  of  Alos,  and  of  Alope, 
and  of  Trachin,  and  those  who  occupied  Phthia,  and 
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the  Hellas  of  fair  womeu.'  It  is  clear,  on  the  face  of 
the  passage,  that,  whatever  it  may  mean,  the  sense  does 
not  require  it  to  mean  more  in  this  place  than  a  parti- 
cular district,  forming  part  of  the  dominions  of  Peleus. 

In  (2),  where  Achilles  says,  there  are  many  Achtean 
maids  through  Hellas  and  Phthia,  any  one  of  whom  he 
can  have  for  a  wife. 

In  (5),  where  we  are  told  that  Bathycles,  son  of 
Chalcon,  dwelt  in  Hellas,  preeminent  among  the  Myr- 
midons in  prosperity  and  wealth. 

And  in  (9),  where  the  shade  of  Achilles  asks  whe- 
ther his  father  Peleus  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  kingly 
power  in  the  populous  country  of  the  Myrmidons,  or 
whether  he  is  deprived  and  despised  through  the  range 
of  Hellas  and  Phthia. 

But  among  these  four  passages  there  is  a  distinction. 
In  (i),  (5),  and  (9)  Hellas  is  combined  with  Phthia. 
Now  we  have  seen,  that  there  were  Phthians  beyond  the 
dominions  of  Peleus :  if  the  territorial  name  Phthia  was 
similarly  extended,  then  the  presumption  would  arise 
that  Hellas  also  might  mean  something  more  than  lay 
within  those  dominions.  But  there  are  many  passages 
where  Phthia  is  used  without  Hellas ;  and  in  them  all 
it  is  used  to  express  the  district  where  Peleus  reigned. 
It  is  not  unlikely  therefore,  at  first  sight,  that  Hellas 
has  the  limited  sense  of  a  part  of  the  kingdom  in  these 
passages.  And  in  the  passage  relating  to  Bathycles, 
the  son  of  Chalcon,  the  limited  sense  is  yet  more 
strongly  suggested ;  yet,  as  we  may  hereafter  see  more 
clearly,  it  is  by  no  means  positively  required  either  in 
that  or  in  any  of  these  four  places. 

And  it  is  abundantly  clear,  from  the  remainder  of 
the  passages,  that  the  name  Hellas  had  already,  in 
Homer's  time,  begun  to  bear  a  more  extended  sense. 
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In  proof  of  this,  let  us  take,  firstly,  the  two  passages 
in  wliich  it  stands  alone.  In  II.  ix.  444-8,  Plitjenix  tells 
us  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  quit  Achilles  ;  no, 
not  even  if  the  gods,  brushing  off  his  old  ago,  were  to 
make  him  young  and  vigorous  again,  such  as  he  was 
when  first  he  left  Hellas,  the  land  of  fair  women,  flying 
from  his  feud  with  his  father  Amyntor.  Now  this  pas- 
sage absolutely  proves  that  the  word  Hellas  M^as  used  by 
Homer,  at  least  occasionally,  for  some  limited  district, 
and  not  (as  in  after  times)  for  the  entire  country ;  inas- 
much as  Phoenix  could  not  otherwise  liave  said  he  left 
Hellas  on  this  occasion.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  de- 
monstrates, that  the  limits  of  Hellas  were  not  so  narrow, 
as  the  passages  heretofore  considered  might  permit  us  to 
suppose.  For  Phoenix  goes  on  to  describe  the  cause  of 
quarrel;  and  (478-80)  says  he  took  his  course  tliroiKjh 
broad  open  Hellas,  and  came  into  fertile  Phthia,  to 
Peleus  the  king.  The  supposition  most  consistent  with 
the  wording  of  these  passages  is,  that  Phthia  comprised 
the  principal  district  of  the  dominions  of  Peleus,  while 
a  portion  of  them  may  have  fallen  (as  we  elsewhere  see 
was  perhaps  the  case)  under  the  name  of  Hellas :  but 
they  absolutely  place  the  abode  of  Amyntor  outside  the 
realm  of  Peleus ;  and  therefore,  in  saying  that  Phoenix 
left  Hellas,  and  that  he  fled  from  his  home  through 
Hellas,  they  imply  necessarily  that  Hellas,  the  region 
from  which  he  fled,  was,  in  part  at  least,  outside  of  that 
realm  to  which  he  fled. 

But  these  passages  will  harmonise  perfectly  with  each 
other,  and  with  those  formerly  examined,  if  we  suppose 
that  Hellas  meant  the  whole  of  Northern  Greece  ge- 
nerally, but  that  a  particular  portion  of  it  had  been 
more  definitely  stamped  with  the  name  of  Phthia,  as 
the  chief  seat  of  Peleus  and  the  Myrmidons.    For  then 
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the  original  abode  of  Plioenix  might  be  in  Hellas,  as  he 
says  (in  ix.  447)  that  it  was:  and  yet  he  would  pursue 
his  way  through  Hellas,  as  he  says  (ibid.  478)  that  he 
did  :  and  he  would  also  leave  Hellas,  namely  by  coming 
into  Phthia:  and  moreover  the  dominions  of  Peleus 
might  go  beyond  what  was  commonly  known  by  the 
particular  designation  of  Phthia,  and  might  include 
some  portion  of  Hellas,  as,  from  II.  ii.  683,  they  evi- 
dently did. 

This  supposition  is  recommended  to  us,  not  only  by 
its  conforming  to  all  the  requisite  conditions,  and  fur- 
nishing a  convenient  construction  for  all  the  passages 
we  have  examined,  but  by  the  fact  that  Phthia,  and 
Phthia  alone,  is  commonly  mentioned  in  the  poem  as 
the  home  of  Achilles  and  the  Myrmidons  :  which  shows 
that  they  had  a  more  special  relation  to  the  territory 
known  by  that  name,  than  to  Hellas. 

If  any  thing  be  still  wanting,  the  proof  is  brought  to 
completeness  by  two  other  passages  :  the  one  (II.  x. 
261-7),  "^^'^^ich  tells  us  that  this  Amyntor,  son  of  Or- 
menus,  dwelt  in  Eleon  ;  dwelt  there  permanently,  since 
Autolycus  stole  from  him  an  helmet,  by  breaking  into 
his  substantial  well-built  house, 

TTVKtvov  boixov  avTiTopi](ras^ : 

and  the  other  the  verse  of  the  Catalogue^  which  places 
Eleon  in  Boeotia.  These  passages  therefore  clearly  ap- 
pear to  carry  the  name  Hellas  as  far  as  Boeotia,  and  to 
make  it  reach  continuously  from  thence  to  Phthia. 
And  if  Hellas  comes  down  to  Boeotia,  then  it  includes 
Locris ;  and  the  various  tribes  of  these  regions  may  be 
included  in  the  general  name  of  Hellenes,  though  to 
all  appearance  they  were  not  as  yet  familiarly  and  or- 
dinarily so  called.     And  if  Locris   and  Boeotia,  with 

^  II.  X,  267.  c  II.  ii.  500. 
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part  of  Southern  Thcssaly  (the  dominions  of  Peleus), 
are  included  witliin  the  range  of  the  name  Hellas,  we 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  supposing*  that  it  included 
Northern  Thessaly  also,  which  must  have  been  the  path- 
way of  the  Helli  to  the  South. 

But  we  find  "EXXa?  in  another  combination  besides 
that  with  Phthia,  in  the  four  passages  of  the  Odyssey, 
(one  of  them  being  a  simple  repetition  of  another,) 
which  we  have  still  to  examine. 

Now  the  line  Od.  iv.  726,  repeated  816,  is  under  sus- 
picion, of  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  scrutinise  the 
justice  :  as  the  idea  and  force  of  it  is  just  the  same  with 
that  of  Od.  i.  344, 

Avhpbs,  Tov  kX.€Os  €vpv  KuO^  'EAXciSa  koI  iiicrov  "Apyos. 

This  passage  describes  the  fame  of  Ulysses  as  s])read 
through  the  breadth  of  Hellas  and  mid-Argos ;  (or, 
from  the  heart  of  Argos  to  its  extremities,  right  through 
or  all  over  Argos.)  And  again  in  Od.  xv.  80,  when 
Telemachus  has  proposed  to  return  home  forthwith  from 
the  court  of  INIenelaus,  his  host  gently  dissuades  him 
from  haste,  and  counsels  a  more  extended  tour,  KaO' 
'KXXdSa  Kal  iJiecrov  "A^oyo? ;  offering  to  take  charge  of 
his  horses,  and  to  shew  him  'the  cities,'  or  secured  dwell- 
ings, '  of  men.' 

The  signification  of  the  word  "Apyo^  will  be  consi- 
dered hereafter :  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  enough 
to  observe  that  the  word  iJiecrov,  as  used  by  Menelaus, 
in  combination  with  Hellas,  of  itself  prevents  our  ap- 
plying it  simply  to  the  narrow  corner  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus in  which  the  city  of  Argos  was  placed  ;  and 
therefore  that  it  can  scarcely  mean  less  than  Pelopon- 
nesus. And  it  is  not  less  plain,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  force  of  the  words  when  taken  singly,  their  effect 
when    taken   together  can    hardly  be   less   than   this : 
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Menelaiis  must  mean  to  point  to  Greece  at  large,  as  the 
scene  of  the  proposed  excursion.  For  there  is  no  as- 
signable portion  of  Greece  to  which,  consistently  with 
the  words  and  the  sense,  he  can  be  held  to  confine  his 
meaning.  If  we  could  suppose  him  to  mean  Pelopon- 
nesus only  by  the  two  names  Hellas  and  Argos,  which 
he  employs  in  this  place,  we  should  but  enlarge 
thereby  the  Homeric  capacity  of  the  word  Hellas ;  for 
we  have  already  brought  it  down  from  the  north  to 
Boeotia ;  and  we  should,  in  the  way  now  proposed,  carry 
it  through  the  isthmus,  and  over  Peloponnesus,  or,  at 
the  least,  over  some  part  of  it.  But  even  if  Menelaus 
means  Peloponnesus  only,  which  is  most  improbable,  it 
is  plainly  incredible  that  such  should  be  the  meaning 
of  Penelope  in  Od.  i.  344.  As  a  Greek,  she  cannot 
mean  to  limit  the  renown  of  her  husband  to  any  sphere 
less  wide  than  Greece. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  Hellas  sometimes  in- 
cludes certainly  the  territory  from  Southern  Thessaly 
to  Boeotia,  and  probably  Thessaly  at  large :  and  it  is 
quite  plain  that,  if  it  comes  to  Boeotia,  it  does  not  stop 
there,  but  applies  to  the  whole  of  Middle  Greece,  the 
region  between  Thessaly  and  the  isthmus:  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  Hellas  could  not  stop  except  at 
some  great  natural  division  of  the  country,  and  the 
isthmus  is  here  the  only  one  possible. 

Now  the  name  Argos  is  related  to  Thessaly •*,  but 
much  more  specially  related  to  the  Peloponnesus,  as 
we  shall  see  from  a  number  of  passages.  It  has  no  re- 
lation at  all  in  Homer  to  that  division  of  the  country 
in  particular  which  we  call  Middle  Greece. 

Assuming  it,  then,  to  mean  Peloponnesus,  in  that 
case  Hellas  means  Middle  with  Northern  Greece :  and 

<l  II.  ii.  681. 
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the  two  names  of  Hellas  and  Argos,  taken  together, 
completely  and  conveniently  express  the  ^vhole  country. 
The  only  alterations  are  such  as  would  assign  to  Hellas 
a  larger  sense ;  in  no  case  can  it,  as  to  this  passage,  ad- 
mit of  a  more  restricted  one. 

The  foregoing  argument  is  supported  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  fact,  that  while  territorial  names  are  fre- 
quent for  the  Pelo])onnesian  part  of  Greece,  (we  have 
Achaic  Argos,  lasian  Argos,  Elis,  Arcadia,  Laceda^mon,) 
the  continent  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus  is  generally 
without  territorial  names:  Phthia  and  Pelasofic  Arofos 
are,  I  think,  the  only  exceptions.  There  is  thus  before 
us  a  gap,  which  the  name  Hellas,  as  it  has  been  here 
construed,  seems  conveniently  to  fill. 

This  construction  of  certain  passages,  in  which  the 
word  Hellas  is  contained,  is  not  one  which  should  be 
adopted  by  the  reader  unawares.  But  if,  like  myself, 
after  examining  into  it  strictly  he  assents  to  its  justice 
and  necessity,  then  he  will  find  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  elucidation  of  Homeric  history;  for 
it  supplies  a  key  to  other  much  contested  uses  of  the 
Hellenic  name. 

In  the  first  place,  T  submit  that  if  we  now  review  the 
ten  passages  in  wdiich  Homer  speaks  of  Hellas,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  in  some  among  them  it  cannot  be 
construed  as  meaning  less  than,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  indetermiiiateness  as  to  boundaries,  Northern  and 
JMiddle  Greece  generally,  we  shall  also  find,  that  there 
is  not  one  of  all  those  passages,  in  which  it  will  not  at 
least  admit  of  the  same  sense.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is 
open  to  us  to  hold  that  the  Hellas,  in  which  Chalcon 
dwelt,  was  a  mere  district  of  Thessaly,  and  that  Homer 
attaches  in  different  places  different  senses  to  the  word. 
But  if  there  is  a  sense,  substantially  one,  which  will 
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suit  the  word  in  every  place  where  it  is  used,  it  seems 
most  reasonable  to  adhere  generally  to  that  sense.  Such 
a  meaning  we  have,  I  think,  found  for  Hellas,  in  con- 
cluding that  it  is  used  to  signify  Northern  and  Middle 
Greece.  In  this  sense  it  overrides  and  includes  Phthia, 
as  France  overrides  Alsace  or  Bur^fundv.  But  as  there 
was  a  time  when  Alsace  and  Burgundy  might,  before  the 
present  state  of  incorporation,  have  been  either  said  to  be 
in  France  or  not  in  France,  without  an  outrageous  license 
of  speech  either  way,  so  perhaps  the  land  of  Phthia  was 
for  Homer  either  a  part  of  Hellas,  or  a  ])i-ovince  carved 
out  of  Hellas  by  the  special  occupation  of  the  Myrmi- 
dons, as  occasion  might  chance  to  demand.  Not  that 
he  did  not  conform  to  the  facts,  but  that  the  facts  were 
themselves  indeterminate.  To  our  habits,  under  which 
every  inch  of  ground  belongs  to  somebody,  this  indefi- 
niteness  is  wholly  strange  ;  but  in  times  wlien  only  spots 
here  and  there  were  appropriated,  and  there  was  no  uni- 
versal occupation,  it  was  thoroughly  natural,  and  the 
thing  really  strange  would  be  the  absence  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Phoenix  says  he  left  Hellas,  he  gives  to 
Phthia,  the  name  of  the  place  he  reached,  its  exclusive 
force.  When  he  says  Chalcon  dwelt  in  Hellas  among 
the  JNIyrmidons,  he  probably  means  in  Phthia,  but  now 
regards  Phthia  as  covered  by  the  larger  designation. 
When  Homer  tells  us  the  soldiers  of  Achilles  were  those 
who  inhabited  AIos,  and  Alope,  and  Trachin,  and  who 
occui)ied  Phthia  and  Hellas,  we  understand  by  the 
three  first,  particular  spots  which  the  Myrmidons  had 
settled,  by  Phthia  a  larger  district  which  they  had  so  far 
dotted  with  their  occupancy  as  to  make  it  peculiarly 
theirs,  and  by  Hellas  the  surrounding  country,  into 
which  they  had  more  or  less  ramified. 

Assuming  then   the  sense  of  the  word  Hellas  to  be 
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now  sufficiently  ascertained,  the  next  question  is,  how 
came  this  country,  which  has  been  described,  to  bear  the 
name  of  Hellas?  And  the  question  admits  of  but  one 
answer.  It  could  only  be  called  Hellas  because  tribes 
of  Helli  had  become  its  masters,  its  governing  race,  the 
depositaries,  through  its  various  regions,  of  political  and 
military  power. 

We  must  therefore  understand  that,  according  to 
Homer,  tribes  reputed  to  be  of  Hellic  origin  were  so 
far  distributed  over  this  country,  as  to  have  begun  at 
least  to  affix  their  name  to  it:  though  without  having 
absolutely  effaced  every  older  name,  lil\:e  IleAacr-yfKoi/ 
"Apyo^i  and  though  not  precluding  the  introduction  of 
names  perhaps  more  recent,  certainly  more  specific, 
such  as  Phtliia. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  force,  accord- 
ing to  Homer's  use,  of  the  names  derived  from  Hellas. 
These  are,  as  commonly  understood, 

2.  YiaveWrive^, 

and  to  these  I  shall  presume  to  add, 

3.  Ke(^aXX>/i'e?, 

The  first  of  these  is  found  only  in  II.  ii.  684.  Here, 
after  the  description  of  the  places  from  which  the  forces 
of  Achilles  came,  the  poet  proceeds  to  give  them  their 
designation : 

MvpfXiboves  be  KakevvTo  KaVEXkr]V€s  KaV k^aioL 
We  find  an  exclusive  use*'  of  the  word  Myrmidons 
for  the  force  of  Achilles  throughout  the  Iliad,  except  in 
this  one  place ;  notwithstanding  that  Phoenix,  who  was 
lord  of  the  Dolopes,  commanded  one  of  the  five  divisions^, 
and  that  we  may  therefore  presume  a  certain  part  of 
the  force  to  have  been  Dolopian.  From  this  exclusive 
e  Iliad  passim  :  and  Od.  iii.iSa.  iv.  9.  aud  xi.494.      "^  II.  xvi.  171. 
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use,  we  cannot  doubt  that  tlie  name  of  IMynnidoiis  was 
that  wliicli  appertained  to  tliem  in  [)articn!ar,  as  tiie 
ruling  tribe  among  the  subjects  of  Peleus. 

Had  we  found  reason  to  construe  the  word  "EAXa? 
in  the  preceding  line  as  meaning  only  a  district  of  his 
dominions,  it  would  have  followed,  that"EXAj;i/c9  meant 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district ;  and  that  a  part  of  the 
soldiers  of  Achilles  were  Hellenes  rather  than  Myrmi- 
dons, in  virtue  of  a  local  name.  But  it  follows  from 
what  we  have  already  concluded  about  Hellas,  that  the 
name  of  Hellenes  was  applicable  to  all  the  Myrmi<]ons 
as  being  themselves  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  that  is,  of 
Phtliia,  which  belonged  to  Hellas. 

And  in  passing  it  should  be  noticed  that,  although 
the  Myrmidons  inhabited  Phthia,  they  are  never  called 
Phthians;  nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  Phthians  at  all  in 
Homer,  except  only  in  that  passage  where  they  are  de- 
scribed as  engaged  with  Locrians  and  others  in  repel- 
ling the  Trojan  assault^.  They  are  there  described  as 
under  the  command  of  Medon  and  Podarces.  But  in 
the  Catalogue  Podarces  and  Medon  '',  as  substitutes  for 
Protesilaus  and  Philoctetes  respectively,  command  the 
second  and  fourth  Thessalian  contingents,  which  came 
from  districts  lying  near  the  kingdom  of  Peleus.  Either 
therefore  the  Phtliian  name  extended  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  Phthia,  or  the  Phthians  were  those  whom  the 
Myrmidons  had  recently  driven  out,  and  whose  lands 
they  had  occupied. 

We  cannot  conclusively  settle  the  sense  of  the  word 
'A^aio\  in  this  passage,  exce])t  by  anticipating  the  results 
of  an  examination,  on  which  we  have  not  yet  entered. 
But  it  may  be  observed  even  at  this  ])oint,  that  the  bear- 
ings of  the  ])assage  are  somewhat  adverse  to  a  merely 

S  11.  Xlii.   685-700.  h  II    ii     yo^     j.2y. 
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\oQ{\\  coiis^t ruction  for  it.  If"  JNTyrniidon  was  the  strictly 
proper  name,  then  Achaean  must  liave  been  a  designa- 
tion wliicli  was  not  ])ropcr  to  tlie  JNJyrmidons  only,  but 
whicli  tliey  enjoyed  in  common  Mitli  others.  And  yet, 
on  tlie  otlier  hand,  not  in  common  with  all  the  Greeks, 
but  in  some  sense  more  restricted  than  that,  in  which  it 
is  habitually  a])plied  to  the  M'hole  army.  For  in  that 
large  and  general  sense  every  contingent  of  the  army 
was  Acluvan,  and  Homer  would  certainly  therefore  not 
have  mentioned  the  Achaean  name  Avith  respect  to  one 
in  particular.  It  can  hardly  escape  observation  that,  stu- 
dying great  clearness  and  precision  in  the  Catalogue, 
he  systematically  avoids  the  introduction  of  his  general 
names  for  the  army.  We  never  read  of  Danaans  or 
Argeians  in  it  at  all,  and  of  Acha^ans  only  twice''.  So 
far  then  as  the  passage  itself  guides  us,  it  ])oints  to  the 
su]iposition  that  those  who  were  called  Myrmidons  pro- 
perly, to  distinguish  them  from  all  others,  and  Hellenes 
because  they  were  (in  common  with  others)  inhabitants 
of  Ilellas,  belonged  likewise  to  a  particular  class  or 
race  of  Greeks,  to  whom  the  name  oVAyaioi  was  ap- 
plicable in  some  distinctive  sense.  The  three  a})pella- 
tions,  accordingly,  are  not  so  many  synonyms  ;  but  each 
has  probably  its  own  proper  scope. 

Thucydides  '  speaks  with  his  usual  accuracy,  when  he 
says  that  Homer  has  given  the  name  of  Hellenes  to  no 
portion  of  the  army  exce])t  the  troops  of  Achilles  from 
Phthiotis.  He  does  not  how^ever  go  beyond  the  asser- 
tion that  this  word  had  not  yet  grown  into  an  appella- 
tion for  the  Greeks  universally,  an  assertion  which,  as 
far  as  Homer's  evidence  goes,  is  undeniable.  But  it 
does  not  require  us  also  to  deny  that  the  Hellas  of 
Homer  extends  beyond  Phtliia,  and  that  the  name  of 

''  II.  ii.  530.  562.  684.  '  Thuc.  i.  3. 
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Hellenes  may  even  then  have  been  beginning  to  attach 
to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Hellas,  though  per- 
haps less  fixedly,  as  yet,  than  to  the  Myrmidons. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  I  am  wholly  unable  to 
follow  those  who  have  condemned,  upon  internal  evi- 
dence, that  verse  of  the  Catalogue  in  which  we  find 
mention  of  the  Panhellenes. 

Speaking  of  Oilean  Ajax,  commander  of  the  Lo- 
crians,  the  poet  says  (II.  ii.  530), 

eyx^iij  8'  €KiKa<JTO  UaveWrjvas  Kul^A^aiovs. 

It  is  not  grammatically  necessary  that  we  should  make 
these  two  words  coextensive ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  either  of  them  sei)arately,  as  here  used,  conveys 
the  whole  force  of  the  two,  though  perhaps  conjointly 
they  may  carry  the  assertion  that  he  was  the  best  spear- 
man in  the  arm  v. 

If  there  was  a  Hellas  in  the  time  of  Homer,  which 
was  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  tribes,  then,  as  these 
tribes  dispersedly  might  be  called  with  i)roj)riety  Hel- 
lenes, even  ai)art  from  the  authority  of  constant  use,  so 
they  might  with  equal  pro})riety  be  combined  into  the 
term  Panhellenes,  which  would  mean  all  the  tribes,  in- 
cluding the  Locrians,  that  inhabited  Hellas,  or  North- 
ern and  Mid-Greece.  Tims,  as  the  Achccan  name  was 
at  this  time  more  prominent  and  distinguished  in  the 
Peloponnesus  J  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
the  poet  may  in  this  place  by  'A;^aioi  mean  the  South- 
ern or  Peloponnesian  Greece ;  so  as,  by  the  two  epithets 
conjointly,  to  signify  the  whole  army.  Or  he  may  mean 
all  those  who,  in  Hellas  or  beyond  it,  were  of  the  pure 
Achaean  race  (assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  such  a  race 
existed);  and  thus  may  here  assert,  that  Ajax  excelled 
all  Hellas,  and  even  all  Achicans  in  or  out  of  Hellas, 

J  Vid,  inf.  sect.  viii. 
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iisiiio-  the  last  of  tlic  two  won's  by  way  of  climax.  I  do 
not  deny  that  he  may  also  bo  construed  to  moan  the 
whole  host  in  the  gross  by  'A^^rao),  agreeably  to  the 
common  use  of  it ;  but  this  is  less  likely;  as  the  name, 
so  understood,  would  not  be  distinctive. 

Nor  do  T  see  any  reason  to  hesitate  about  treating 
the  Homeric  name  Kec^a'AAj^i^e?  as  one  of*  his  Hellenic 
group  of  names.  As  in  the  case  of  HeAatryo),  so  here 
we  have  a  name  fornjed  by  a  combination  of  ililTerent 
words.  The  word  head  seems  to  have  been  represented 
by  a  root  of  flexible  structure.  In  Sanscrit  it  is  kapdla^, 
in  Greek  Ke(pu\i],  in  Latin  caput:  but  it  also  ajipears  in 
the  German  /wpf,  and  in  the  Greek  KOTrrew,  'to  butt,'  and 
in  /ci'/3)y,  KvjSitTTdio,  KvjSepvdoj.  The  word  IxecpuWjjve?  seems, 
then,  to  be  foi'med  in  the  most  direct  manner  from  the 
root  /ref/),  signifying  '  head,' and  "EAA>/i'e? :  and  thus  it 
both  attaches  Ulysses,  Avitli  at  least  the  dominant  race 
among  his  subjects,  to  the  Hellic  stock,  and  indicates 
the  tendency  of  the  Hellenic  name,  even  in  Homer's 
time,  to  reproduce  itself  and  to  spread  abroad. 

Again,  we  observe  in  his  rare  use  of  Ke(pdXXi]veg  the 
same  signs  as  in  "EAA^/j^e?  and  Hai/eAA;7J/e9,  that  the 
])ower  of  the  name  was  only  growing  uj)  from  its  infancy. 
For  the  word  is  used  but  twice  in  the  Iliad,  and  no 
more  than  four  times  in  the  Odyssey,  where  there  is 
constant  occasion  foi-  addressing,  or  for  speaking  of,  the 
subjects  of  Ulysses.  We  find  in  that  i)oem  'lOa.Kwioi 
eleven  times,  and  'A^uto]  constantly. 

Having  dealt  with  the  Homeric  derivations  of  Hellas', 

•^  Donaldsou's    New  Cratylus,  Stanley  (on  yEscli.   Suppl.  263) 

1»  291.  states,  that  what  I  have  terincd 

1  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  Middle  Greece  was  the  Hellas  of 

in  this  place,  Avith  precision,  the  Ptolemy  :    that  with  Strabo  the 

various  applications  of  the  name  word  includes  most  of  the  islands 

Hellas,  after  the  time  of  Homer,  of  the  ^Egean  :  and,  finally,  that 
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let  us  now  ascend  to  tlie  word,  from  wliicli  it  is  itself 
derived ;  Hellas  being  evidently,  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
tlie  country  wliicli  liad  been  occupied  by  the  Helli. 

Of  the  people  who  are  so  termed,  either  under  the  form 
beginning  with  the  aspirate,  or  else  under  that  of  SeXXoJ, 
we  lind  obvious  Homeric  vestiges  in  the  Hellespont, 
'E\X»;a-7rojvTo? ;  in  various  rivers  termed  HeWtjeU ',  and 
in  the  invocation  of  Achilles  to  Jupiter,  which  places 
the  Selli  in  the  north  of  Thessaly,  about  wintry  Dodona, 
and  seems  to  stamp  them  as  then  still  remaining  a 
people  of  the  rudest  habits  in  their  mountain  home'"  ; 

Aco8coi'?/s  ii€.hioiV  hvayjziixipov'   aixcpl  8e  2eAA.ot 
(Tol  vaiova  viTO(f)riTai  avLTTToirobes,  \aiJ.aL€vvai. 

The  word^'EXXot  would  appear  to  be  not  the  most 
probable  reading  of  the  text  of  this  invocation  ;  for  it 
presumes  an  inconvenient  loading  of  the  sentence  with 
the  double  pronoun  ere  and  a-oi.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  its  identity  with  SeXXo/.  Inde- 
pendently of  j)hilological  argument,  there  is  the 
strongest  presumption  that  in  this  place  Achilles  in- 
tends to  name  his  own  national  ancestry,  as  being  the 
ministers  of  the  god  ;  who  give  him,  as  it  were,  the 
right  to  invoke  the   aid  of  the  Pelasgic  indeed,  but 

it  also  came  to  include  Asia  Mi-  to    observe    how   this    domestic 

nor,  and  parts  even  of  the  African  name,  taken  from  the  race  which 

coast,  as  well  as  places  elsewhere,  made  Greece    so    great  and    fa- 

which  had  been  colonised  by  the  mous,    has    retained    its   vitality 

Greek  race.     According  to  Cra-  through    so    many   vicissitudes, 

mer  (Geogr.  Greece,  i.  2),  at  the  and    is    now  the  national   name 

epoch  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  of  Greece,  in  opposition  to  that 

Hellas  meant   everything    south  which  was  probably  drawn  from 

of  the  Peneus    and  the   gulf  of  a  Pelasgian  source,  and  which,  as 

Ambracia.     He    considers    that  proceeding  from  the  Roman  mas- 

Hcrodotus    also    meant   by  it  a  ters  of  the  country,  told  its  people 

portion  of  Thcsprotia  (Herod,  ii.  the  talc  of  their  subjugation. 
56.  viii.  47).     It    is    interesting         ™  II.  xvi.  234. 
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thcreibre  genuine  and  original,  .Ju])iter  of  Dodona.  JUit 
no  circumstance  seems  to  be  better  establishe<l  by  plii- 
lological  research,  tlian  that  in  many  cases  of  Gi-eek 
words,  which  now  begin  witli  the  aspirate,  there  was 
one  (or  more  than  one)  initial  letter,  and  that  fre- 
quently that  letter  was  the  sigma.  Much  obscurity 
has  hung  about  this  subject,  from  the  fact  that  disco- 
very has  proceeded  piecemeal,  and  that  for  a  length  of 
time  the  word  difjamnia  was  used  to  signify  wliat  had 

--^.  originally  filled  the  void  now  existing  in  so  many  ])laces 
'of  the  Homeric  versification.  What  this  digamma 
might  have  been  Mas  disputed  ;  but  it  was,  almost  in- 
sensibly ])erhaps,  assumed  to  be  some  one  letter  or 
sound  only.  But  as  inquiry  has  made  further  advances, 
many  forms  o?  a  lost  letter  or  letters  have  been  dis- 
covered :  and  it  has  also  been  made  clear  that  the  ga})s 
ought  to  be  filled  u])  variously,  and  not  by  any  one 
uniform  expedient.  To  take  very  simple  examples, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  e,^,  eTrra,  D?, 
Avith  s€d\  septem,  sus :  nor  any  doubt  about  the  essential 

\  identity  of  uSoop  and  sudor,  ^Su?  and  suavis,  eKvpcx;  and 
■socer :  none  therefore  that  the  a-  ought  to  be  su])i)lied, 
and  not  /^  ?r,  or  v,  in  the  passage  (piXe  cKvpc".  While 
indeed  a  jiresumption  arises*'  from  the  German  words 
schwiccjer  and  scliu-a(jei\  that  a  double  or  even  treble 
loss  may  have  occurred,  and  that  the  passage  may  have 
^runj^/Xe  (xFeKvpe.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  the 
case  before  us,  where  we  have  both  forms  represented, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  identity  of 'EXAoi 
and  2eXXo/ :   the  first  represented  in  "EXXa?,  "EXX^/j/e?, 

"  II.  iii.  172.  by  Mr.  James  Yates,  during  tlie 

o  I  follow  the  acute  and  saga-  year   1856,    to    the    Pliilologicnl 

cious  notes  of  Professor  Maiden  Transactions  :    also    Donaldson's 

to  a  valuaMc   piipcr  contriliutcd  Cratylus,  p.  120. 
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'K\\}](T7rovTo?,  and  the  'EXXoTr/a  of  Hesiod  :  the  other 
and  older  one  supported  by  HeWtjel^. 

Tliere  is  another  curious  and  instractive  case,  in 
which  we  have  tlie  older  form  of  the  word  'ZeWol  still 
remaining:  besides  that  of  IlpocreXiii'oi,  to  which  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made  in  cousideriiio'  the  case  of 
the  Pelasgian  Arcadians.  In  the  Birds  of  Aristo- 
phanes, the  dramatist  satirizes  Athens  and  the  Sicilian 
Expedition,  under  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  clouds, 
called  N€<p€\oKOKKvy[a;  the  object  being  to  expose  the 
arrogance  of  great  i)retensions,  without  adequate  means 
to  supjiort  them.  There,  he  says,  lie  most  of  the  goods 
of  Theagenes,  and  all  those  of  i^schinos.  This  Theagenes 
was  called  Kuiri^og,  smoke,  because  he  promised  much, 
and  did  nothing.  iEschines  was  a  pauper,  who  pre- 
tended to  wealth.     The  Scholiast  adds,  //i/  ^e  Ala-^lv^'i 

^eXXov.     "KXeyov  Se  e/c  fxeracpopug  toiovtov^  2eAXoJ9'    Koi 
TO  akaC^ovevea-Qai  Se,  creAX/^ejj/P.    Gary  thinks  the  term  (Te\~ 

\r(eip  came  from  a  Sellus,  the  father  of  this  TEschines. 
But  in  the  first  j)lace,  it  seems  difficult  to  rely  on  the 
Scholiast  for  knowing,  still  less  for  recording  with  accu- 
racy, the  name  of  the  father  of  an  obscure  person,  who 
had  lived  in  the  age  of  Aristophanes.  In  the  second 
])lace,  if /Eschines  was  an  obscure  fellow,  it  is  most  impro- 
bable that  his  father's  name  should  have  become  the  root  ,y 
of  a  Greek  word  descriptive  of  a  particular  habit  or  pro- 
pensity. Such  words  (for  examjde)  as  hectoring  and  rho- 
domontading  presuppose  a  great  celebrity  in  the  person 
on  whose  name  they  are  based.  Lastly,  the  derivation 
from  the  ancient  ZeXXoJ  seems  a  perfectly  natural  one, 
and  also  adequate  to  the  case.  It  is  in  some  degree  cha- 
racteristic of  those  who  in  reduced  circumstances  trace 
back  their  lineage  to  a  very  ancient  stock,  instead  of 

V  111  ]()(•.    Gary's  Birds,  p.  77. 
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relying  simply  on  the  substantial  honour  of  tlicir  de- 
sccMit,  still  to  aiVcet  the  ])ossession  of  the  wealth  which 
has  passed  away  from  them  :  to  i)lay  for  themselves  the 
j)art,  which  Caleb  llaldorstone  desires  to  i)lay,  on  behalf 
not  of  himself,  but  of  the  JMaster  of  liavenswood,  in 
Scott's  'Bride  of  Lammermoor';  and  altogether  to  be  sen- 
sitive, or  what  is  called  touchy  on  the  subject,  and  to  leaii 
on  the  whole  towards  a  certain  boastfulness,  in  common 
with  the  veoifkovToi  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale. 
There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  treating  the  Scho- 
liast as  a  witness  to  the  existence  and  force  of  a  cur- 
rent phrase,  and  the  taking  his  word  for  the  parentage 
of  a  nobody,  like  this  iEschines,  who  had  lived  long 
before  him.  It  may,  however,  not  be  necessary  to  con- 
strue (jeWi'C^eiv  solely,  or  even  specially,  with  reference 
to  a  pride  in  wealth  which  had  passed  away.  If  we  shall 
hereafter  show  for  the  Selli  ^  a  Persian  ancestry,  then,  f^ 
eveii  without  any  regard  to  change  of" circumstances, 
the  phrase  at  once  leads  us  back  to  the  description 
given  by  Herodotus  of  the  Persians  their  forefathers.  jj 
Tiepcrai,  (pvcriv  eovTcg  vjSpicrTai,  €i(j\v  a-^ps'ijULaroi^. 

I  shall  also  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter  one  or 
two  other  words  apparently  akin  to  2eAXo/. 

q  See  sect.  x.  ''  i.  89. 
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SECT.   VTT. 

On   the.  respective    contributions  of  the  Pelasfjian    and 

Hellenic  factors  to  the  compound  of  the 

Greek  nation. 

In  this  attempt  at  an  etliiiological  survey,  we  have 
now  come  down  to  the  point,  at  whicli  the  Greek 
Peninsula  passes  over  from  its  old  Pelasgian  charac- 
ter, and  becomes  subject  to  predominating  Hellenic 
influences. 

Now  therefore,  and  before  we  examine  the  relations 
and  succession  of  the  great  Homeric  a})pellations  for 
the  Hellenes,  appears  to  be  the  time  for  considering 
how  the  account  stands  between  these  tribes  and  the 
Pelasgians,  and  what  were,  so  far  as  by  probable  evi- 
dence we  can  ascertain  it,  the  respective  contributions 
from  the  two  sources  to  the  integral  character  of  the 
Greeks  and  of  their  institutions. 

In  the  case  of  Greece,  as  it  is  known  to  us  in  his- 
tory, we  have  tlie  most  remarkable  disproportion  be- 
tween moral  and  physical  power,  and  between  the 
green  and  the  full  grown  product,  which  is  offered  to 
view  in  the  whole  range  of  human  experience.  A  cir- 
cumscribed country,  with  a  small  population,  throws 
forth,  without  loss  of  vital  power,  to  the  East  and  to 
the  West,  colonies  greatly  transcending  itself,  as  would 
appear,  in  wealth  and  population;  continues  for  many 
centuries  to  exercise  a  j)rimary  influence  in  the  world ; 
at  one  time  resists  and  repels,  at  another  invades  and 
terrifies,  at  a  third  overthrows  and  crushes  to  atoms 
the  great  c(dossus  of  Eastern  empire,  and  continues  to 
exercise,  through  the  medium  of  mind,  a  singular  mas- 
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tery,  eiuluiin^-  down  to  our  own  time,  and  likely  still  to 
endure,  over  civilized  man.  And  even  the  miniature 
organization  of  Greece  presents  to  ns,  within  its  own 
limits,  diversities  of  character  almost  enough  for  a 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

]\Iany  of  these  diversities  connect  tliemselves  with 
the  ethnological  formation  of  the  different  commu- 
nities. In  the  course  of  tliat  process,  so  far  as  can  be 
discerned,  certain  admixtures  of  foreign  influence  were 
supplied  direct  from  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  or  elsewhere: 
but  the  grand  component  parts  or  factors  in  this  com- 
posite product  are  two,  the  Hellenic  and  the  Pelasgic.  || 
To  this  dual  combination,  perhaps  the  double  invoca- 
tion of  Achilles  (Tl.  xvi.  233,4)  is  a  witness. 

The  development  of  the  national  character  is  the  most 
large  and  varied  in  Attica,  where  the  pojnilation,  from  || 
successive  immigrations  of  bodies  of  refugees,  and  from 
the  free  general  resort  and  reception  of  strangers,  pre- 
sented also  the  largest  and  most  varied  ethnical  com- 
pound. 

In  analysing  that  national  character  which  thus  re- 
sulted from  the  amalgamation  of  ingredients  chiefly 
Hellic  and  Pelasgic,  we  have  now  to  ask  how  far  its 
different  elements  are  referable  to  the  Pelasgic  or  to 
the  Hellic  root  respectively  ?  We  have  traced  in  some 
degree  the  course  and  local  circumscription  of  the  races  : 
can  we  affiliate  upon  them  any  of  the  contributions 
which  they  severally  made  to  the  varied  manners  and 
to  the  institutions  of  Greece? 

The  proof,  as  far  as  it  is  specific,  can  be  only  that 
which  probable  and  conjectural  evidence  afford  :  but 
that  evidence  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  it  tends,  as 
a  whole,  to  an  orderly  result. 

While  they  proceed  from  different  sources,  and  i)re- 
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sent  visible  and  even  permanent  distinctions  of  character, 
there  is  no  violent  disparity  between  the  Hellie  and 
the  Pelasgic  races :  they  afford  a  good  material  for  coa- 
lescence. We  are  not  to  snppose  that  whatever  the 
one  had,  the  other  had  not.  Of  what  belongs  histori- 
cally to  the  Pelasgi,  much  may  stand  as  theirs  only 
through  their  priority  of  entrance  into  the  country. 

I  propose  to  inquire  what  evidence  can  be  drawn, 
either  from  philological  sources,  or  from  the  text  of 
Homer,  to  throw  light  on  the  several  pursuits  and  ten- 
dencies of  these  races,  under  the  heads  of  Religion, 
Policy,  War,  the  Games,  Poetry,  the  Chase,  and  Navi- 
gation. 

Under  some  of  these  heads,  however,  we  must  in  a 
measure  anticipate  results  which  will  be  only  obtained 
in  full  from  later  inquiries. 

The  Poems  afford  us  no  complete  and  decisive  test 
for  discriminating  between  the  Hellene  and  the  Pelas- 
gian  contributions  respectively  to  the  Greek  religion. 

We  shall,  however,  hereafter  find  many  details  of 
evidence  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

For  the  present  I  must  confine  myself  to  two  very 
general  propositions,  which  are  founded  on  the  relations 
of  the  Greek  religion  with  those  of  Troy  and  of  Italy. 

First,  there  seems  to  be  a  presumption,  which  may 
weidi  with  us  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  absence  of 
counter-evidence,  that  those  parts  of  the  Greek  religion 
which  were  common  to  the  Greeks  with  the  Trojans 
were  Pelasgian,  and  that  those  which  were  not  common, 
were  not  Pelasgian.  But  of  the  parts  which  were  com- 
mon, and  therefore  Pelasgian,  many  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally Hellene  too. 

Again,  a  relationship  subsists  between  Greece  and 
Italy,  as   to  the   component  parts  of  their   respective 
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])o])u1atioiis,  wliiol),  ^vitIlollt  boiiig  uii<luly  strained,  will 
throw  considerable  light  ni)on  the  question  of  Jlellio 
and  Pelasgic  attribntes. 

The  Greek  or  the  Italian  of  the  classic  times  conld 
not  be  ex])ected  to  own  relationshii)  with  what  lay  to 
the  northward,  on  each  of  those  two  ))eninsulas.  The 
Roman,  therefore,  whose  investigations  led  him  to 
sujiposc  there  were  Pelasgians  in  Italy,  w^ould  only  de- 
rive them  from  Greece.  For  us  the  case  stands  far 
otherwise;  and  we  must  simply  consider  the  Pelasgians 
of  Greece,  and  the  Pelasgians  of  Italy,  as  two  among 
a  variety  of  branches,  which  struck  out  at  different 
times  from  the  main  trunk  of  au  extended  race,  pro- 
bably diffusing  itself  over  many  parts  of  vVsia  and 
Euro})e.  In  Greece  and  Italy  rcsj)ectively  these  Pe- 
lasgic  tribes  entered  into  new  combinations,  probably 
not  wholly  different,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  by  any 
means  in  exact  corresDondence. 

We  may  perhaps  be  found  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  modesty  which  the  case  requires,  when  we  simply 
lay  down  this  rule  :  that  correspondences  in  religion  or 
in  language  between  Greece  and  ancient  Italy  raise  a  pre- 
sumj)tion,  that  those  features  of  each  country,  in  which 
the  correspondence  is  observed,  are  of  Pelasgic  origin. 

I.  Something  of  such  correspondence  we  may  per- 
ceive in  regard  to  reliuion.  The  relio'ion  of  Homeric 
Greece  differs  from  that  of  Rome,  not  only  as  to  minor 
deities,  but  in  the  names  given  to  many  of  the  greater 
deities,  and  especially  in  the  far  more  imaginative  cha- 
racter of  its  traditions. 

Those  ])arts  of  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome 
wdiich  were  common  to  both  were  probably  Pelasgian. 

Let  us  take  first  the  names  which  correspond,  and 
then  those  which  are  different. 
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(I.)  Names  of  deities  that  corresjDoncl  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues  : 

1.  ZeJ? Deus. 

2.  Zevii-Trarijp       .     .     .     Jupiter. 

3.  'AttoXXcov       ....   Apollo. 

4.  'la-TU] Vesta. 

5.  A/jrco Latona. 

6.  Ilepcreipovr]  ....  Pi'oserpina. 

7.  "Apt]<i Mars  or  Mavors. 

(II.)  Names  of  deities  which  do  not  in  any  manner 
correspond  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues : 

1.  "l^pn Juno. 

2.  Tlocrei^odv Neptune. 

3.  'Ai^wvevi      ....  Pluto. 

4.  'Adi'jvt] Minerva. 

5.  "H<paicrrog  ....  Vulcan. 

6.  'Kpimrj^ Mercury. 

7.  'AcppoSiTtj    ....  Venus. 

8.  ApTe/xi? Diana, 

9.  A>]jUL^Tr]p       ....     Ceres. 
10.  Ai6vv(T09 Bacchus. 

Two  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  deities  of  the  first 
list. 

First,  that  it  comprehends  generally  the  gods  whom 
we  shall  find  to  bear  marks  of  being  the  most  ancient 
among  the  Greek  deities ;  with  the  marked  exception, 
however,  of  Minerva f^. 

Secondly,  that  in  it  we  find  no  deity  who  takes  jiart 
on  the  Greek,  that  is,  the  Pelasgian  side,  in  the  war  of 
Troy.  The  only  two  names  wliich  do  not  ajipear  on 
the  Trojan  side,  are  Vesta,  who  with  Homer  is  not 
personified  at  all :  and  Proserpine,  who  from  the  seat 
of  her  dark  dominion  could  not  share  in  the  wars  waged 
upon  earth. 

^  See  Studies  on  the  Theo-iiiytliology  ot  Homer. 
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On  i\\o  other  IuiikI,  when  we  turn  to  the  second  list 
of  exchisivcly  Creek  names,  wo  find  that  it  contains  all 
the  deities  who  took  ])art  against  Troy :  and  only  two 
very  secondary  names  of  deities  friendly  to  it. 

INIars  and  Venus,  both  engaged  on  the  Trojan  side, 
and  one  standing  in  the  first  list,  are  the  deities  after 
whom,  according  to  Ovid^  the  two  first  months  of  the 
Roman  year  were  named  in  the  first  age  of  the  city. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  safe  to  depend  implicitly 
upon  the  apparent  reappearance  of  certain  names  in 
the  Latin  language,  without  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  discrimination  between  the  early  mythology  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  form  which  their  religious  system 
assumed  at  the  period  when  they  came  into  free  com- 
munication with  Greece  and  its  colonies,  from  which, 
as  they  certainly  borrowed  some  names  of  deities,  such 
as  Pallas  and  Phoebus,  so  they  may  have  assumed  others 
too.  VsQ  have  no  proof,  for  example,  that  Apollo  was 
])rominent,  or  even  that  he  was  known,  in  the  earliest 
Roman  Morship,  Cicero'^  says,  Jam  ApoUinis  nomen  est 
Grcecum.  Still,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him  in  Rome'' 
as  early  as  430  B.  C. ;  and  the  Trojan  sympathies  of 
most  of  the  deities  in  the  first  list  tend  in  some  degree 
to  show  both  that  they  were  w^ell  known  in  the  Pelas- 
giau  religion,  and  that  many  of  the  older  portions  of 
the  mythology  were  common  to  the  Trojans,  the  early 
Romans,  and  the  Pelasgians  of  Greece. 

We  may  more  boldly  rely  upon  a  general  indication, 
which  is  offered  to  us  by  the  religious  systems  both  of 
Rome  and  of  Troy,  in  comj^arison  with  that  of  Greece. 

The  large  account  of  Roman  deities  furnished  by 
Saint  Augustine,  in  his  '  De  Civitate  Dei,'  constitutes 
for  us  the  principal  representation  of  the  great  work  of 

z  Fasti,  i.  39.  ^  De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  27. 

^  Liv.  Hist.  Eom.  iv.  25,  29. 
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Varro,  now  lost,  on  tlie  '  Antiqnitates  Roruni  Divina- 
rum.'  Notwithstanding  the  multitudinous  development 
of  the  theurgic  system,  the  ^De  Civitate"  tends  to  sup- 
port the  belief  that  it  was  not  vivified,  like  the  system 
of  the  Greeks,  by  the  intense  pervading  power  of  a 
vigorous  and  prolific  imagination.  The  'Fasti'  of  Ovid 
may  perhaps  be  referred  to  as  sustaining  the  same 
opinion.  And  Heyne  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil  has 
observed  upon  the  comparative  dulness  and  dryness  of 
the  early  mytliology  of  Rome  :  Italici  mytld  longe  a 
Grcecce  falmlcB  suavitate  absunt;  nee  varietas  grata 
inest^. 

In  a  later  portion  of  this  work'^  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show,  that  a  similar  character  apparently  attaches  to 
the  religious  system  of  Troy:  not  so  much  a  purity  or 
simplicity,  as  a  comparative  poverty  and  hardness ;  and 
an  indisposition  in  the  inventions  to  assume  those 
graceful  forms,  of  which  the  Grecian  Theo-mythology, 
as  exhibited  in  Homer,  is  so  full. 

And  again,  when  we  pass  from  Homer  to  Hesiod,  we 
find  a  great  mass  of  religious  fable,  either  added  by  the 
later  poet,  or  grown  uj)  in  the  interval  between  the 
two.  Hesiod's  depositories  are  much  more  numerously 
peopled :  but  we  have  passed  at  once  from  the  poetry 
of  a  theogony  to  its  merest  prose,  when  we  compare  his 
manner  of  touch  or  handling,  and  his  ideas  on  these 
subjects,  with  those  of  Homer.  And,  as  on  other 
grounds  we  may  consider  Hesiod  to  represent  the  Pe- 
lasgian side  of  the  Greek  mind,  we  seem  justified  in 
referring  the  distinctive  tone  of  his  mythology  in  some 
degree  to  his  Pelasgian  characteristics. 

c    Exc.  iv.    ad    ^n.  vii.     See  Hist.   Rom.   Literature,  vol.   iii. 

Browne's  History  of  Roman  Li-  p.  56. 
terature,    chap.  viii.   p.  129,  and         'I  See  '  The  Trojans.' 
ijolia]).  iii.    p.  41.      Also   Dunlnp's 
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But  inclci)cndcntly  of  conHniiation  from  tlie  case  of 
Troy,  aiul  from  tlic  tone  of  Ilesiod,  the  character  of  tlie 
old  Italian  mythology,  so  devoid  of  imagination,  force, 
and  grace,  leads  us  to  ascribe  these  properties,  when  wo 
find  them  abound  in  the  Greek  su})eriiaturalism,  to  its 
non-Pelasgian,  that  is,  to  its  Hellenic  source. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  another  form  of  develop- 
ment in  religious  systems,  we  find  the  case  entirely  dif- 
ferent :  I  mean  the  development  in  positive  observances 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  fixed  institutions  of  property  and 
class.  Here  the  religion  of  Rome  was  large  and  copious. 
Polybius  has  left  upon  record,  in  a  most  remarkable 
passage,  his  admiiation  of  the  Roman  system  of  ^eiai- 
SaifjLovia,  which  had,  he  says,  been  so  got  up,  and  carried 
to  such  a  point,  that  it  could  not  be  exceeded.  It  was 
all  done,  in  his  opinion,  on  account  of  the  multitude. 
Were  States  composed  of  the  wise,  the  case  would  have 
been  different :  but  as  the  people  are  full  of  levity  and 

passion,  XeiTreTat  to??  aS>]Xois  (p6^oi<i  kui  rrj  roiavrr}  rpa- 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  ; 
Avho,  while  he  praises  Romulus  for  the  severe  simplicity 
of  what  he  caused  to  be  taught  and  held  concerning 
religion,  and  for  the  exj)ulsion  of  immoral  fables  and 
practices,  says  that  he  arranged  for  his  people  all  that 
concerned  the  temples  of  the  gods,  their  consecrated 
lands,  their  altars,  their  images,  their  forms,  their  in- 
si()nia,  their  prerogatives  and  their  gifts  to  man,  the 
sacrifices  in  which  they  delight,  the  feasts  and  assem- 
blies to  be  celebrated,  and  the  remissions  of  labour  to 
be  granted  in  their  honour.  In  no  other  newly  founded 
city  could  be  shown  such  a  multitude  of  priests  and 

^  Polyb.  vi.  56,  sect.  6-12. 
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ministers  of  the  gocls^  who  were  chosen,  too,  from  the 
most  distinouished  families^ 

The  Fasti  of  Ovid  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Roman  Calendar  brought  the  ceremonial  of 
rchgion  to  bear  upon  the  course  of  life.  For  some 
centuries  an  acquaintance  with  the  Calendar  was  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  sacred  order ^;  and  the  priest- 
hood turned  to  its  own  power  and  profit  the  know- 
ledge, which  afterwards  filled  the  pages  of  that  charac- 
teristic work. 

Again,  we  shall  have  occasion,  when  considering  the 
distinctive  character  of  Troy,  to  notice  that  the  political 
and  ritual  forms  of  religion  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  advanced  there,  than  with  the  Greeks.  This  dif- 
ference will  naturally  connect  itself  with  the  stronger 
Pelasgian  infusion  in  the  former  case.  We  shall  then 
find  that  of  the  two  great  kinds  of  sacred  office,  one 
only,  that  of  the  fxavrc^,  and  not  that  of  the  priest, 
seems  at  the  time  of  Homer  to  have  appertained  to  the 
Hellenic  races. 

And  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  that,  when 
Saint  Paul  arrives  among  the  Athenians,  the  point 
which  he  selects  for  notice  in  their  character  and 
usages,  after  all  the  intermixtures  they  had  undergone, 
is  still  this,  that  they  are  Seia-iSaijULovea-Tepot^  peculiarly 
disposed  to  religious  observances;  and  that,  not  con- 
tented with  the  gods  whom  they  suppose  themselves  to 
know,  they  have  likewise  a  supernumerary  altar  for  '  the 
Unknown  God.'  Nor  are  we  the  less  warranted  to  con- 
nect this  peculiarity  with  the  original  and  long  preserved 
Pelasgian  character  of  Athens,  because  that  city  had,  for 


8{     e  Dionysius,  b.  ii.  18-21.  S  Smith's  Diet.,  Art.  'Fasti.' 

^      ^  Id.,  b.  viii.  38.    See  also  Cic.         '^  Acts  xvii.  22. 
fDiv.  i.  2. 
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centuries  before,  become  a  jieculiarly  apt  representative 
of  the  full  Greek  compound  :  for  a  system  of  ritual  ob- 
servance has  a  fixity,  which  does  not  belong  to  mere 
opinion;  and,  when  once  rooted  in  a  country,  has  power- 
ful tendencies  to  assume  such  a  solidity  as  survives  vicis- 
situde :  perhaps  in  some  degree  on  account  of  its  neu- 
tral and  pacific  character,  and  of  the  power  it  leaves 
to  men  of  separating  between  outward  observance  and 
inward  act. 

Although  the  opinion  has  been  entertained,  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  it  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  first-born  to  offer  sacrifice,  it  appears  most  probable  ij 
that  the  separate  function  of  priesthood  was,  like  other 
offices  and  professions,  one  of  gradual  formation.  \ 
Whether  the  primitive  institution  of  sacrifice  was 
spontaneous  or  commanded,  every  man,  that  is  to  say, 
every  head  of  a  family,  was,  I  shall  assume,  at  first  his 
own  offerer  or  priest*.  Then,  as  the  household  developed 
into  the  community,  the  priestly  office,  in  the  first 
stages  of  political  society,  as  a  matter  of  course  apper- 
tained to  the  chief. 

He,  by   the   necessity  of  natural  order,   originally 
united  in  his  own  person  the  great  functions  of 

I.  Father.  2.  Teacher. 

3.  Priest.  4-  King. 

5.  Proprietor.  6.  Commander. 

The  severance  of  these  offices  successively  would  arrive 
sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  progress  made  in 
numbers  and  wealth  was  rapid  or  slow.  Concentration 
of  employments  in  a  single  hand  marks  the  primitive 
condition  or  retarded  movement  of  society,  while  the 
division  of  labour  is  the  sign  of  more  speedy  and  more 
advanced  development.    Even  the  annals  of  the  people 

i  Outi-am  (le  Saorif.  b.  i.  ch.  iv.  sect.  3. 
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of  Israel  furnish  instances  in  which  we  trace,  at  periods 
when  these  offices  had  undergone  division  under  divine 
authority,  vestiges  of  their  former  union.  It  appears 
that,  besides  Moses,  who  consecrated  Aaron  and  his 
sons  by  divine  command,  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Saul  ^ 
on  certain  occasions  offered  sacrifice.  The  exclusive 
character  of  priesthood  has  been  impressed  upon  it, 
under  Divine  Revelation,  by  positive  ordinance,  and 
for  a  special  purpose  ^ 

The  Hellenes  in  Homer  appear  to  exhibit  it  in  its 
earlier  state  of  union  with  the  office  of  civil  govern- 
ment;  and  the  Pelasgians  to  dis[)lay  it  as  a  function 
which  has  indeed  become  special  and  professional,  but 
only  on  that  self-acting  princi|)le  which,  in  the  progress 
of  society,  leads  to  division  of  labour. 

If  we  suppose  the  case  of  two  races,  one  of  them 
inhabiting  a  rude  and  barren  country  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual poverty  and  warfare,  and  then  recently,  by  a  de- 
scent u])on  more  fertile  soils,  brought  into  contact  with 
civilised  life:  the  other  of  them  addicted  from  a  mucli 
earlier  ])eriod  to  jjursuits  of  peace  and  industry,  inha- 
II  biting  plains,  and  accustomed  to  form  agricultural  set- 
tlements ;  there  will  be  no  cause  for  wonder  upon  our 
also  finding  that  the  latter  of  these  races  has  a  profes- 
sional priesthood,  while  the  former  has  none ;  but  that 
the  sacrificial  office  remains  in  the  private  dwelling 
with  the  father  of  the  family,  and  on  public  occasions 
with  the  head  of  the  civil  government. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  facts  as  be- 
tween the  Trojans  of  Homer  who  had  a  priesthood,  and 
the  Hellenes  who  had  none :  and  the  difference  may  be 

k  Exodus  xi.  1 2-1 6,  and  Levit.      1838.    Art.  Priest, 
viii.  1-13.   I  Sam.  xvi.  2,  &c.    See         '  Heb.  v.  4. 
Calmct's  Diet.    Taylor's  Edition, 
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principally  referable  to  the  difTerent  condition  and  his- 
tory of  the  Pelaso^ian  and  the  Hellic  races  :  while  other 
causes,  belonoing  to  the  respective  characters  of  the 
races,  may  have  contributed  their  share  towards  the 
production  of  this  curious  result.  Partly  the  greater 
personal  energy  and  self-reliance  of  the  Hellic  tribes, 
but  partly  also  the  earlier  and  older  ease,  wealth,  and 
fixity  of  the  Pelasgians,  are  the  probable  reasons  why, 
at  the  point  of  time  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Homer, 
we  find  priesthood  properly  a  Pelasgian,  but  not  yet 
properly  an  Hellenic,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  an 
adoptive,  institution. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  a  presumption,  to  be  greatly 
strengthened  as  I  trust  hereafter,  that  the  Greek  re- 
ligion owed  to  the  Hellenes  its  imaginative,  and  to  the 
Pelasgians  its  sacerdotal  and  ceremonial  development. 
And  this  presumjition  is,  I  think,  in  entire  accordance 
with  what  we  should  reasonably  anticipate,  from  rela- 
tions otherwise  known  to  have  subsisted  between  the 
two  races.     I  now  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  language. 

In  attempting  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  Pelas- 
gians to  Hellenes  through  the  medium  of  the  affinities 
and  contrasts  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
I  am  aware  that  I  venture  u])on  ground  which  requires 
to  be  trodden  with  great  circumspection.  For  the 
Latin  nation  may  possibly  have  contained  within  itself 
some  ethnical  element  not  dissimilar  to  the  Hellenic, 
as  well  as  one  substantially  corresponding  with  the 
Pelasgian,  factor  of  the  Greek  people.  And  again, 
there  is  a  very  extended  relation  of  the  two  languages 
to  a  common  root  in  the  Sanscrit.  The  number  of 
words  traceable  to  such  a  root  has  recently  been  stated 
at  339  in  the  Greek,  and  319  in  the  Latin  tongues'. 

1  Browne's  Roman  Classical  Literature,  ch.  i.  p.  13. 
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We  must  not  then,  it  will  justly  be  observed,  infer 
from  the  simple  fact  of  resemblance  between  a  Creek 
and  a  Latin  word,  that  the  one  has  been  borrowed  or 
directly  modified  from  the  other. 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  the  just  eftect  of  these 
remarks,  and  inquiring  whether  they  do  not  still  leave 
space  enough  for  an  useful  examination. 

I  begin  from  the  assumption,  that  there  was  a  deep 
and  broad  Peiasgian  substrattwt  both  in  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman  nations.  It  is  thought,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  justly  thought,  that  a  dominant  tribe  of  Oscans,  who 
were  a  nation  of  warriors  and  hunters,  came  among  the 
Pelasgi  of  Italy,  as  the  Hellenes  came  among  the  Pe- 
lasgi  of  Greece.  But  while  we  may  properly  assume  the 
identity  of  the  Peiasgian  factor  in  the  two  cases  respec- 
tively, it  is  quite  plain  that  the  compounds  or  aggre- 
gate characters  are  broadly  distinguished,  and  represent 
an  assemblage  and  admixture  either  of  different  qua- 
lities, or  else  of  the  same  qualities  in  very  different  pro- 
portions. Therefore  we  are  justified  in  laying  it  down  as 
a  general  rule,  that  whatever  is  found  in  the  language 
of  the  two  countries  alike  was  most  probably  Peias- 
gian :  since,  if  that  portion  of  the  aggregate  language 
had  been  supplied  from  those  elements  in  which  the 
nations  differed,  it  is  likely  that  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference would  have  been  found  to  prevail  between 
their  modes  of  speech. 

Again,  I  think  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
simple  fact  of  derivation  from  an  original  source  in 
common,  and  those  degrees  or  descriptions  of  resem- 
blance which  show  that  any  given  words  not  only  had 
one  source  at  first,  but  that  they  continued  together  up 
to  a  certain  ])oint  in  the  formative  process,  so  as  to  be 
capable,  from  their  shape,  of  derivation,  not  only  from 
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that  root,  but  also  one  fVoin  the  other.  For  instance, 
the  Greek  eyw  and  the  Latin  e()o  are  both  stated  to  be 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  aham.  But  here  it  is  quite 
plain  tliat  they  have  not  only  set  out  from  the  same 
point,  but  travelled  along  the  same  road  to  their  jour- 
ney's end,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  are  identical. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  Greek  rea-arapeg,  and 
the  Latin  gtmtuor,  both  are  referred  to  the  same  San- 
scrit root,  chatur :  but  neither  of  them  can  well  have 
been  derived  from  the  other,  and  each  is  more  nearly 
related  to  the  root  than  it  is  to  the  other.  Or  if  we 
take  the  Latin  anser,  the  Greek  ^V,  and  the  English 
'  goose,'  these  words  scarcely  appear  to  have  a  con- 
necting link :  but  it  is  found,  and  a  remote  or  me- 
diate connection  established,  by  means  of  the  German 
gmis.     Instances  might  easily  be  multiplied. 

In  single  cases,  where  the  relationship  of  words  is 
only  of  the  kind  last  exemplified,  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  draw  inferences  to  the  effect  of  their  being  respec- 
tively due  to  this  or  that  element  in  the  composition 
of  the  nation. 

But  where  there  is  such  a  similarity  as  to  show 
either  that  the  word  has  advanced  nearly  to  its  mature 
state  before  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  began  to  diva- 
ricate, or  that  the  Latin  form  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  Greek  in  an  early  stage  of  the  history  of  the 
language,  or  vice  versa,  then  it  seems  just  to  refer  the 
resemblance  of  terms  to  the  existence  of  a  powerful 
common  element  in  the  two  peoples. 

And  further,  if  we  shall  find  that  the  words  standing 
in  close  kindred  are  capable  of  classification  with  refer- 
ence to  their  sense,  then,  when  we  have  once  consti- 
tuted a  class  of  such  words,  it  may  be  justifiable  to  add 
fresh  words  to  it  on  the  strength  of  a  more  remote 
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affinity,  in  virtue  of  the  presumption  already  created. 
For  instance,  if  the  names  of  the  commonest  objects 
and  operations  of  inanimate  nature  are  generally  in 
close  correspondence,  we  may  infer  a  relation  between 
other  words  which  are  in  the  same  class  as  to  meaning, 
though  they  may  be  not  so  nearly  alike,  with  more  con- 
fidence than  if  the  reasoning  as  to  this  latter  section 
were  not  supported  by  the  former.  On  this  principle 
I  proceed  in  the  collections  of  words  given  below. 

Of  course  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude 
those  words  which  have  been  copied  from  Greek  into 
Latin,  after  the  literary  ages  of  Rome  had  begun,  and 
according  to  the  practice  which  Horace  has  described 
and  recommended  ^. 

Niebulir  was,  I  believe,  the  first  person  to  draw  from 
philological  sources  a  conclusion  as  to  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Pelasgians.  He  proceeded  upon  the 
threefold  assertion,  (i)  that  the  words  common  to  the 
two  tongues  are  presumably  Pelasgian,  (2)  that  they  for 
the  most  part  refer  to  tillage  and  the  gentler  ways  of 
life,  and  (3)  that  we  may  hence  conclude  that  the  Pe- 
lasgians were  a  people  given  to  peace  and  husbandry. 
And  conversely,  that  the  words  which  widely  differ  in 
the  two  tongues  are  not  Pelasgian,  and  that  the  pursuits 
which  they  indicate  must  have  been  more  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  some  other  race,  that  contributed  to 
make  up  the  composition  of  the  Roman  nation.  The  prin- 
ciples thus  assumed  by  Niebuhr  "  appear,  when  placed 
under  due  limitation,  to  be  sound ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  they  are  supported  by  the  facts  of  the 
case.  If  in  a  given  language  we  find  the  words  indica- 
tive of  a  certain  turn  of  life  to  have  been  derived  from 

M  Hor.  dc  Art.  Poet.  v.  53. 

n  Hare  and  Thirlwall's  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 
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a  j)aiticuliir  race,  which  {'onus  j)ait  of  the  nation  si)ealv- 
ing-  tliat  language,  while  other  words,  referable  to  other 
habits  and  jjursuits,  have  been  supplied  by  other  races 
also  numbered  among  its  constituent  parts,  it  is  just  to 
read  the  characters  of  those  races  respectively  through 
the  character  of  the  words  that  they  contribute  to  the 
common  tongue.  For  the  question  is  really  one  of 
forces  which  may  have  been  adjusted  with  as  much 
accuracy,  as  if  they  had  been  ])urely  mechanical.  The 
ordinary  reason  why  a  word  of  Pelasgian  origin  pre- 
vails over  a  word  of  Hellenic  origin  with  the  same  sig- 
nification, or  the  reverse,  is  that  it  is  in  more  or  in  less 
common  use :  and  the  commonness  of  use  is  likely  to  be 
determined  by  the  degree  in  which  the  employment  or 
state  of  life,  with  wiiich  the  word  is  connected,  may 
belong  to  the  one  race  or  the  other. 

The  survey  taken  by  Niebuhr  appears  to  have  been 
rapid ;  and  the  list  of  words  su])i)lied  by  him  is  very 
meagre.  Bishop  jNIarsh  "  and  other  authors  have,  with 
a  variety  of  views,  supplied  further  materials.  The 
most  comprehensive  list,  to  which  my  attention  has 
been  directed,  is  in  the  '  Lateinische  Synonyme  und 
Etymologieen'  of  Doderlein",  The  subject  is  essentially 
one  which  hardly  admits  of  a  fixed  criterion  or  authori- 
tative rule,  or  of  a  full  assurance  that  its  limits  have 
been  reached.  jNIindful  of  the  reserve  which  these  con- 
siderations reconmiend,  I  should  not  wish  to  lay  down 
inflexible  propositions.  But  I  venture  to  state  gene- 
rally, that  those  words  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues, 
which  are  in  the  closest  relationship,  are  connected 

1.  With  the  elementary  structure  of  language,  such 
as  pronouns,  prepositions,  numerals. 

2.  With  the  earliest  state  of  society. 

n  Hor«  Pelasg.  ch.  iv.  o  Sechster  Tlieil.  Leipzig,  1838. 
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3.  With  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  and  rural  industry, 
not  of  highly  skilled  labour. 

Exarai)les,  numerous  enough  to  show  a  most  exten- 
sive agreement,  will  readily  suggest  themselves  under 
the  first  head.  To  illustrate  the  other  ])ropositions, 
though  it  can  only  be  done  imperfectly,  I  will  follow 
both  the  positive  and  the  negative  methods.  The  first, 
by  comparing  words  which  denote  elementary  objects, 
both  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  or  the  simplest 
products  of  human  labour  for  the  supply  of  human 
wants,  or  the  members  of  the  human  body,  or  the 
rudiments  of  social  order.  The  second,  by  contrasting 
the  words  which  relate  (i)  to  intelligence  and  mental 
operations,  (2)  to  war,  and  (3)  to  the  metals,  the  ex- 
tended use  of  which  denotes  a  certain  degree  of  social 
advancement.  It  will  I  hope  be  borne  in  mind,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  these  lists  are  given  by  way  of  instance, 
and  have  no  pretension  to  be  exhaustive :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  exceptions,  discovered  here  and  there, 
to  the  rule  they  seem  to  indicate,  would  in  no  way  dis- 
prove its  existence,  but  should  themselves,  if  purely  ex- 
ceptions, be  treated,  provisionally  at  least,  as  accidental. 

Class  I. — Elementary  objects  of  inanimate  Nature 


epa,  terra 
uTjp,  aer 
aWrjp,  aether 
avpa,  aura 

r  astrum 
r^r    J  Stella 
'"'^'1"''  I  sterula 
Ko'iXov,  cselura 

rjXlOS,  sol 

<je-\j]vrj,  luna 
vh^,  nox 
[Zevs)  Aioy,  dies 
irovTos,  pontvis 
ti\s  "I  sal 

BoKacra-a   J  salum 
TToXos,  polus 
XvKr;  in  XvKci/in J,  \ , 


Xfip.(op,  hyems 
eap,  ver 
apT],  hora 
ea-nepa,  vesper 

'^^'^"n  nebula 
{vi\lf)  vL(f)os,  nix,  nivis 
dpoaos,  ros 
V  \  fluvius 

^"™ni)luvia 
piyos,  frigus 
Xcipai,  humus 
TTfvKTj,  pix 

''*l'^°^)sepes 
\aXVi     J 


apneXos,  pampinus 
vXi],  sylva 
(f)vWav,  folium 
p68ov,  rosa 
"Kaas,  lapis 
(iypos,  ager 
apovpa,  arvum 
livTpov,  antrum 
(j)vKos,  fucus 

"""i"'       lsi)elunca 

lov,  viola 

(TKoTreXo?,  scopulus 
vbwp,  sudor. 
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Class  11. — Elementary  objects  of  animated  Nature. 

fit)p,  fera  coKi^Ttpoj ,  accipiter 

\vKos,  lupus  KV(oi>,  Kvvos,  canis 

Kcmpus,  aper  ins,  ovis 

^ovs,  bos 

raOpoy,  taurus 

lis,  siis 


Xc'wt/,  leo 
<)/;^f\vf,  anguilla 
"iX^vi,  piscis 


tTTTToy,  equus 
ncoKos,  pull  us 
ovdap,  uber 
iipviis,  agnus 
Kfubs,  aries 
(iXcottt;^,  vulpes. 


Class  111. — Articles  immediately  related  to  elementary  ivants 

and  to  labour. 


I.    DWELLINGS. 

hofios,  domus 
oiKoi,  vicus 
6vpai,  fores 
k\t)is,  clavis 
e8os,  sedes 
atdd\r],  favilla 
SaXa/jLos,  thalamus 
Xf^os,  lectus. 


2.    FOOD. 

olvos,  vinum 
eXaia,  olea 
fXaiov,  oleum 
MOV,  ovum 


fiTjXov,  malum 
avKov,  ficus 
Tpvyr],  frugcs 
ci-Tpvyems,  triticum 
alros,  cibus 

■yXtiyos-,  "I  laCjlac- 

yi'i\a,y('iXaKros  J     tis 
KtiXapos,  calamus 
Kpeas,  caro 
piXi,  mel 
dais,  dapes 
KoivTj,  coena. 


4.  TOOLS  AND   IM- 
PLEMENTS. 

apoTpov,  aratrum 
Cvyov   j  J   *= 


3.    CLOTHING. 

frrdrjs,  vestis 
xXu'iva,  Isena. 


5.    NAVIGATION. 

vavs,  navis 
Xlpr]v,  limen 
(perpos,  remus 
KvjSepvrjrrjs,  gubeinator 
ayKvpa,  ancora 
novs,  pes. 


Class  IV. — The  constituent  jyarts  of  the  human  body,  the 
fcanily,  society,  and  yeneral  ideas. 

I.  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Ke(f)nXri,  caput 
Kopj],  coma 


prjTTjp,  mater 
vlos,  filius 


capos,  armus" 

prjpov,  fe-mur,  nioris 

TTaXapi],  palma 

TTovs,  pes 

odovs,  ovTos,  dens,  dentis 

Xa-rvTOi,  labrum 

SftKvvpi,  digitus 

Xa^,  calx 

^Trap,  jecur 

evTtpov,  venter 

eXKos,  ulcus 

K(ap 

Kaf. 

yovv,  genu 

pvfXos,  medulla 

o(TT(ov,  OS  (ossis) 

a)\//',  OS  (oris). 


J'^7^''Hfrater 

fpjjrpr)  J 
eKvpos,  socer 

^^P"^     -  jhercs 

XrjpoxTTqs  J 


yevos 


J  gens 


genus. 


fap      I 
ap8ia  J 


cor 


3.    SOCIETY, 

(pe^eiv)  pt^as,  rexP 
iXivOepos,  liber 
TeKTcov  (areyu)),  cf.  tec- 

tum  (tcffo) 
0a)p,  fur 
TraXXuKis,  pellex. 


2.  THE  FAMILY. 

Trdrrjp,  pater 


4.    GENERAL  IDEAS. 

vevo),  numen 
deos,  deus 


ovo'fia,  nonien 
p6p(j}r],  forma 
'Is,  vis 

pa>pr),  Roma,  robur 
Kui(T(Tt],  nidor 
o8pT],  odor 
(JiT)pTj,  fama 
^uT-ty  Lfatum 

(pUTOV  J 

/3ioy,  vital 
popos,  mors 
vTTvos,  somnus 
udvuT]'^,  odium 
aXyos,  algor 

y^^,'^'    I  gustus 
yeucro)  J  ° 

^wy,  annus 

Jj'/^'^llethum 

docris,  dos 
bapov,  donum 

aiQ)!/,  a-vum. 


o  Applied  principally  to  the  shoulder  of  animals  by  the  Latins. 
P  The  link  of  ideal  connection  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacrificial  office  of  the 
prnnitive  rex.  q  Scott  and  Liddell  in  voc. 

'  Compare  the  Homeric  derivation  of  'Ohvaaivs  from  oSvaffonai,  Od  xix.  407. 
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fieyas,  magnus 
f  parvus 
^       L  paucus 
nXarvs,  latus 


rraxvs,  pinguis 
^paxvs,  brevis 

'^'^"ixV^  1- tardus 
papovs J 


Class  V. — Adjectives  of  constant  use  in  daily  life. 

opdos,  ordo'' 
vTfTios,  supinus 
ypavs,  gravis 
X        ,      r  levis 

Xelos,  lajvis 
yevvaios,  gnavus 
be^ios,  dexter 
oXos,  solus 
Tj8vs,  suavis 
TTiKpbs,  acris^. 


uncus 


Tunc 
Lang 


ayxos 
ciyKiaTpov 

or 
ayo(rTos 
KvpTos,  curtus 
yvpos,  curvus 
nvppos,  furvus 
,    a  ^    r ruber 


Xnos,  cavus 
reprjv,  tener 
j-ustus     nXeos,  plenus 
fieiav,  minor 
fiacrauiv,  major 
vioi,  novus 
aXXos,  alius 


A  very  extensive  list  of  perhaps  one  hunclred  or  more 
verbs  mioflit  be  added,  wlucli  are  either  identical  or 
nearly  related  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages :  but 
it  would  not,  I  think,  materially  enlarge  or  diminish 
the  general  effect  of  those  words  which  have  been  enu- 
merated. We  have  before  us  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  words  in  the  classes  of  substantive  and  adjective 
only.  They  might  nearly  form  the  primitive  vocabu- 
lary of  a  rustic  and  pacific  people.  Two  exceptions 
may  be  named,  which  may  deserve  remark.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  the  senses  are  inadequately  represented, 
only  two  of  them,  smell  and  taste,  being  included. 
The  other  three  are  also  connected  in  the  two  lan- 
guages as  follows :  touch,  by  the  relation  of  Oiyyava) 
and  tmigo :  sight,  by  eiSw  and  video :  hearing,  by  the 
evident  connection  of  the  Latin  and  ire  with  the  Greek 
auSrj,  the  proper  name  in  Homer  for  the  voice. 

The  other  marked  exception  is  that  of  religion.  With 
slender  exceptions,  such  as  Qeo<s  =  deus,  the  connection 
of  rea?  with  peXw,  of  numen  with  v^vw,  of  \oi^)]  with  liho, 
and  tbat  of  apaofxai.,  apijrhp  with  orare,  orator,  ara,  there 
is  a  considerable  want  of  correspondence  in  the  leading 
words,  such  as  lepo^^  ayto?,  Bvw,  ^u^juog,  vrjov,  ayaXfj.a,  (re^io, 
'■  Diiderlein.  s  Ennius. 
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fxavTi^y  of  the  one  tongue,  and  saccr,  sanctus,  pius,  tcm- 
plum,  rates,  ?iiacio,  niola,  of  the  other.  Tlie  greater  i)art 
of  tlie  Pelasgiaii  vocabulary  must  have  been  cli,s])Iacetl  on 
the  one  side  or  on  the  other :  and  as  it  is  in  Greece  that 
we  have  much  fuller  and  clearer  evidence  of  the  advent 
of  a  su})erior  race,  which  gave  its  own  impress  to  life 
and  the  mind  in  the  higher  dcj)artments  of  thought,  wo 
must  conclude  that  this  substitution  probably  took  place 
in  Greece,  and  was  of  Hellenic  for  Pelasgian  words. 

The  proposition  of  Niebuhr  with  respect  to  terms  of 
war,  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  main  well  sustained  by 
the  facts.  Let  us  take  for  example  the  following  list : 
which  appears  to  show  that,  in  this  department,  with 
the  exception  of  a  pretty  close  relation  between  (ie\o<i 
and  telum,  and  a  more  remote  one  between  TroXe/xo?  and 
bellmn,  possibly  also  between  lorica  and  Ocopt]^,  there  is 
hardly  in  any  case  the  faintest  sign  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  customary  terms  employed  in  the  two  lan- 
guages for  the  respective  objects. 


ensis      \  J  ^i(jios  pugna       J  . .  I . 

gladius  /  ■ '  '  ■   1.  (pdayavov  currus   "1  /  Si(ppos 


H-axn 


telum    /3eXoy  prselium    1  •  •  /  va-fiivr) 

cuspis    1  rlieda    J  \  ilpua 

mucro    i- o^XM  I'ota kvkXos  (Horn.) 

acies      J  temo     pu/xo? 

galea     Kwerj  tuba 

hasta 


. .  Kvven                       tuba          T  'N       > 

fdopv                          clas..icum  /  •  •  •  • '^"^'^''^'^ 
1  eyxos  castra   (tXtcriat 


clypeus      f'ladKos  J  I3i6s 

lorica     6wpr)$  ^^^^^         t  ru$ov 

ocrea     Kvrjfxis 


scutum^    "(        f  aanis  tabernaculum'^.  .kXio-i'jj 

arcus 


vagina KoXeo's 

bellum fXl' 

I  TTOAf/XOS 


sagitta , 


It  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  questioned,  that  this  class 
of  words  presents  on  the  whole  a  very  marked  contrast 
to  those  which  were  before  exhibited.     And  as  we  see 

'  Perhaps  connected  with  the  Greek  Kfvddv.     "  Csesar,  b.  iii.  c.  96. 
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the  highest  martial  energies  of  Greece  manifestly  re- 
presented in  the  Hellenes,  we  may  the  more  confi- 
dently adopt  that  inference  as  to  the  habits  of  Hellenes 
and  Pelasgians  respectively,  which  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  languages  of  itself  vividly  suggests. 

Before  quitting  this  head  of  the  subject,  let  us  notice 
the  wide  difference  in  the  channels  by  which  the  two 
languages  arrive  at  the  words  intended  to  represent  the 
highest  excellence.  For  '  better'  the  Greeks  have  /3eA- 
Tepoq,  from  j8eAo9,  '  a  dart,'  and  for  '  best,'  apia-Tog,  from 
ap}]<f,  'war;'  while  the  Latins  are  contented  with  opti- 
mus,  formed  from  a  common  root  with  opes,  '  wealth.' 

There  is  almost  as  remarkable  a  want  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  languages  in  respect  to  the  higher 
ideas,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  as  in  regard  to  war. 

In  three  words  indeed  we  may  trace  a  clear  etymo- 
logical relationship,  but  in  two  of  the  cases  with  a 
total,  and  in  the  third  with  an  important  change  in  the 
meaning. 

1.  The  fxevo<;  of  the  Creeks  becomes  the  Latin  mens; 
so  that  a  particular  quality,  and  that  one  belonging  to 
the  iraBi]  rather  than  the  ijOri  of  man,  comes  to  stand 
for  the  entire  mind. 

2.  The  Greek  ave/jLog  is  evidently  the  Latin  animus : 
or,  that  word  which  remains  the  symbol  of  a  sensible 
object  in  Greek  becomes  the  representative  of  nn'nd  in 
Latin.  The  adjective  ave/ncoXio?  is  indeed  capable  of  a 
metaphysical  application :  but  it  means  'of  no  account'''.' 

3.  The  6u^6^  of  the  Greeks  is  the  fumus  of  the 
Latins :  and  the  case  last  described  is  exactly  reversed. 

The  three  great  words  in  the  early  Greek  for  the 
unseen  or  spiritual  powers  of  man's  nature  are  1/009, 
<^jO>/i',  and  ■vl'f'X''-    f '*^y  perhaps  correspond  most  nearly 

"  II.  XX.  123. 
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with  tliG  tlireo  Latin  words  mens,  indoles,  and  vitn'^. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  conformity  or  common 
origin  in  any  of  the  cases  ;  altliongli  voos  is  akin  to  noscoy. 

In  two  other  very  important  words  wc  find  ]ierha])s 
derivation  from  a  common  root,  but  nothing  like  a  near 
or  direct  relationship.  The  (ireek  aperh  in^^y  i)rocoed 
from  the  same  stock  with  the  Latin  virttis,  and  in  like 
manner  artj  may  have  the  same  source  as  vitiiim. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  in  this 
important  class  of  words  the  resemblances  are  scanty 
and  remote.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  the  head  of 
general  ideas  there  is  not  included  any  clear  case  of 
correspondence  in  a  mental  quality ;  and  all  the  re- 
semblances appear  to  rest,  mediately  or  immediately, 
upon  sensible  objects  and  phenomena. 

As  respects  the  terms  employed  in  navigation,  it  will 
have  been  observed,  that  thev  are  all  connected  with 
its  rudest  form,  that  of  rowing;  and  that  they  do  not 
include  the  words  for  mast,  yard,  or  sail,  in  all  of  which 
the  two  tongues  appear  to  be  entirely  separated. 

Again,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  society  in  its 
verv  earliest  stasfes  has  little  to  do  with  the  use  of 
metals.  This  rule  will  be  of  various  application, 
according  to  their  abundance  or  scarcity  in  various 
countries,  and  according  to  the  facility  with  which  they 
are  convertible  to  the  uses  of  man.  As  the  objects  of 
enjoyment  multiply  with  the  continuance  and  growth 
of  industry,  the  precious  metals  become  more  desirable 
with  a  view  to  exchange.  But  the  principal  metal  for 
direct  utility  is  iron :  and  of  that,  the  quantity  known 
and  used  by  the  Greeks  would  a])pear,  even  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  to  have  been  extremely  small.     The 

=^  As  in  M\\.  xii.  952. 

y  Buttmann's  Lexil.  in  voc.  KiKiuvi>^. 
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use  of  metal  for  works  of  art,  and  probably  also  for 
commercial  exchange,  would  seem  to  have  been  derived 
from  Phoenician,  not  Pelasgiau  sources;  and  we  have 
no  proof  that  when  Homer  lived  they  had  acquired  the 
art  in  any  high  degree  for  themselves. 

The  absence  of  any  great  progress  in  the  use  of 
metals  may  thus  be  set  down  as  a  sign  of  Pelasgianism. 
And  now  let  us  compare  the  Greek  and  Roman  names 
for  the  metals  respectively : 

1.  )(|Ofcro?,  aurura. 

2.  apyvpog,  argentum, 

3.  ;^aA/C09,  338. 

4.  (TiS}]po<;,  ferrum. 

5.  fxoXiSo?,  plumbus:  in   later  Greek   ,uoXu/3«^'o9,  the 

form  nearest  to  the  Latin. 

6.  Ka(T(TiT€po9,  stannum. 

Here  also  there  is  a  great  want  of  correspondence. 
Only  in  iron  and  lead,  and  possibly  in  silver,  are  there 
signs  of  relationship :  but  in  all  it  is  remote.  In  the 
other  metals  it  is  entirely  wanting;  and  in  those  which 
are  nearest,  it  amounts  oidy  to  presumptive  derivation 
from  a  common  root.  The  want  of  community  in  this 
class  of  terms  seems  to  show,  that  the  race  which  was 
the  common  factor  of  the  two  nations,  was  probably 
not  advanced  in  the  use  of  metals  beyond  their  ele- 
mentary purposes. 

I  will  only  further  observe,  that  while  so  many 
names  indicative  of  social  and  domestic  relations  are 
akin,  nothing  can  be  more  clearly  separate  than  the 
Greek  Sou\o<}  and  the  Latin  sermifi.  From  this  fact  it 
jwould  be  no  improbable  inference,  that  slavery  was 
Ijunknown  to  the  Pelasgians :  and  their  ignorance  of  it 
ijwould,  on  the  other  hand,  be  in  the  closest  harmony 
jjwith  their  slight  concern  in  warlike  and  in  maritime 
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j)ursuits ;  since  captivity  in  the  one,  and  kiclnapj)in<^ 
through  the  otlier,  wore  the  two  great  feeders  of  the 
institution.  It  is  also  in  close  correspondence  with  the 
further  hypothesis,  which  represents  the  Pelasgians  as 
probably  the  race  that  first  occuj)ied  the  Greek  soil, 
and  found  no  predecessors  upon  it  over  whom  to 
establish  political  or  proprietary  dominion'^. 

It  may,  I  think,  deserve  notice  in  confirmation  of  the 
general  argument,  that  almost  all  those  Greek  words, 
which  are  in  close  affinity  w  ith  the  Latin,  are  found  in 
Homer.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  after  his 
time,  the  Greek  tongue  became  more  and  more  Hel- 
lenic :  and  the  fact  that  a  word  is  Homeric  supplies  the 
most  probable  token  of  a  link  with  a  Pelasgian  origin. 

And  now  let  us  sum  up  under  this  head  of  discussion. 

It  may  be  said  with  very  general  truth,  that  the 
words  which  have  been  quoted,  and  the  classes  to 
which  they  belong,  have  reference  to  the  primary  ex- 
perience and  to  the  elementary  w^ants  and  productions 
of  life  :  but  that  they  do  not  touch  the  range  of  subjects 
belonging  to  civilization  and  the  highest  powers  of 
man,  such  as  war,  art,  policy,  and  song. 

But  if  the  evidence  goes  to  show,  that  the  Pelasgian 
tongue  supplied  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  nations 
with  most  of  the  principal  elementary  words,  and  with 
those  which  express  the  main  ideas  connected  with 
rural  industry,  the  inference  strongly  arises,  i.  That 
they  constituted  the  base  of  the  Greek  nation ;  and, 
2.  that,  originally  cultivators  of  the  soil  for  themselves, 
there  came  upon  them  a  time  when  other  tribes  ac- 
quired the  mastery  among  them,  so  that  thenceforth 
they  had  to  cultivate  it  under  the  government  of 
others.     The  case  of  the  Pelasgian  vocabulary  in  the 

^  Compare  sup.  p.  237. 
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Latin  and  in  the  Greek  languages  va'ouIcI  thus  appear  to 
resemble  the  Saxon  contribution  to  the  Endish  tonofue  : 
and  it  is  likely  that  something  like  the  general  position, 
Avliich  we  know  to  be  denoted  in  the  one  case,  is  also 
similarly  to  be  inferred  in  the  other. 

No  inconsiderable  light  may,  T  think,  be  thrown 
upon  the  character  and  i)nrsuits  of  the  Pelasgian  and 
Hellenic  races  respectively,  from  an  examination  of  the 
etymology  of  the  names  of  persons  contained  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  For  the  names  of  men,  in  the  early 
stages  of  society,  are  so  frequently  drawn  direct  from 
their  pnrsuits  and  habits,  that  the  ideas,  on  which  they 
are  founded,  may  serve  to  guide  us  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  occnjiations  of  a  people. 

By  way  of  summary  proof  that  a  connection  pre- 
vailed (whether  the  names  be  fictitious  or  not,  I  care 
not,  for  this  purpose,  to  inquire,)  between  the  Homeric 
names,  and  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  those  who  bear 
them,  I  may  refer  to  the  names  of  Ph?eacians  and 
Ithacans.  Of  the  latter,  which  are  numerous,  not 
one  is  derived  from  the  horse;  and  we  know  y  that  no 
horses  were  used  in  Ithaca.  The  former  are  chiefly 
composed  of  words  connected  with  the  sea  :  in  con- 
formity with  the  fact  that  the  pursuits  of  the  ])eople 
are  represented  by  Homer  as  thoroughly  maritime. 

The  names  of  persons  in  Homer  are  extremely  nu- 
jmerous,  amounting  to  many  lumdreds.  It  would  be 
[hazardous,  as  a  general  rule,  to  assume  for  them  an  his- 
torical character,  except  in  the  cases  of  such  individuals 
jjis,  from  general  eminence  or  local  connection,  or  from 

y  Od.  ill.  601-8.  The  names  of  rough  as  Ithaca,  and  some  of  the 

Itesippus  and  Elatus  among  the  nobles  may,  like  Ulysses,    have 

Suitors    are    related    to    horses  :  had   pastures   on   the   continent. 

mt  all  the   islands  were  not  so  (Od.  xiv.  100.) 
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some  particular  gift  or  circimistance,  were  likely  to  be 
held  in  remembrance.  In  some  cases,  as  we  have 
already  seen^,  they  bear  the  marks  of  invention  ui)on 
them.  But  this  question  is  little  material  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose :  and  indeed  the  probability  that  we  ought, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  regard  the  less  distinguished  names 
as  fabricated  for  the  i)urposes  of  the  poem,  makes  it 
the  more  reasonable  that  we  should  turn  to  them  to 
see  how  far  they  connect  themselves  with  distinctions 
of  pursuit,  character,  and  race,  and  what  properties  and 
characteristics,  when  so  connected,  they  appear  to  indi- 
cate as  having  been  assigned  by  Homer  to  one  race  or 
to  another. 

We  must  not  expect  to  arrive  at  anything  better 
than  general  and  approximate  conclusions ;  for  parti- 
cular circumstances,  unknown  to  us,  may  have  varied 
the  course  of  etymological  nomenclature,  and  it  may 
also  happen,  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  we  cannot 
securely  trace  etymology  at  all. 

Subject  to  these  cautions,  I  would  observe,  first,  that 
the  evidence  from  other  sources  generally  tends  to  show, 

1.  That  the  Trojans,  except  as  to  the  royal  housed 
and  perhaps  a  few  other  distinguished  families,  were 
Pelasgian. 

2.  That  the  base  of  the  Gi-eek  army  and  nation  were 
Pelasgian  :  with  an  infusion  of  Hellenic  tribes,  not 
families  merely,  who  held  the  governing  power  and  pro- 
bably formed  the  upper,  that  is,  the  proprietary  and  mili- 
tary, class  of  the  community,  in  most  parts  of  Greece. 

3.  That  some  parts  of  the  Greek  peninsula  present 
little  or  no  mark  of  Hellenic  influences ;  particularly 
Attica  and  Arcadia. 

4.  That  the   Lycians  appear  to  approximate   more 

y  Sup.  p.  256.  2  Inf.  sect.  ix. 
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than  the  other  races  on  the  Trojan  side  to  the  high 
Greek  type,  and  to  present  either  tlie  Hellenic  ele- 
ment, or  some  element  akin  to  it,  in  a  marked  form. 

The  investigation  of  individual  names  occurring 
singly  would  be  endless,  and  often  equivocal :  but 
Homer  frequently  unites  many  names  in  a  group  under 
circumstances,  which  authorize  us  to  assume  a  common 
origin  and  character  for  the  persons  designated :  and 
others,  though  he  may  not  collect  them  together  in 
the  same  passage,  are  yet  associated  in  virtue  of  pal- 
pable relations  between  them. 

An  examination  of  Homeric  names,  in  the  groups  thus 
gathered,  has  brought  me  to  the  following  results  : 

1.  Where  we  have  reason  to  presume  an  Hellenic 
extraction,  a  large  ])roportion  of  those  names,  of  which 
the  etymology  can  be  traced,  appear  to  express  ideas 
connected  with  glory,  political  power,  mental  fortitude, 
energy  and  ability,  martial  courage  and  strength,  or 
military  operations. 

2.  But  where  we  may  more  reasonably  suppose,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  a  Pelasgic  stock,  ideas  of  this  kind 
are  more  rarely  expressed,  and  another  vein  of  ety- 
mology appears,  founded  on  rural  habits,  abodes,  and 
pursuits,  or  the  creation  and  care  of  worldly  goods,  or  on 
other  properties  or  occupations  less  akin  to  political 
and  martial  pursuits,  or  to  high  birth  and  station. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  worth  remark  that,  among  the 
slaves  of  the  Odyssey,  we  find  names  of  a  more  high- 
born cast  than  those  most  current  among  the  Pelas- 
gians.  Such  as  Eumajus  {/mdo),  to  desire  eagerly  and 
strive  after),  Euryclea,  (who  moreover  is  daughter  of 
Ops  the  son  of  Peisenor,)  Euryniedusa  (in  Scheria), 
and  Alcijipe  (at  Sparta'*).     There  were  two  causes,  to 

•*  Od.  ii.  347.   vii.  8.   iv.  124. 
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Avliicli  this  might  be  refem])le  :  first,  that  high-born 
slaves  were  often  obtained  both  by  kidnapping  and  by 
war;  Ennia-ns,  as  M'g  know,  was  of  this  class.  And  se- 
condly, that  the  names  of  their  lords  may  then,  as  now, 
have  been  occasionally  given  them.  So  that  the  high 
signilications  connected  with  servile  names  do  not  consti- 
tute an  objection  to  the  rules  which  have  been  stated. 

There  is  another  class  of  names,  which  requires  espe- 
cial notice.  They  are  those  which  have  reference  to 
the  horse.  The  rearing  and  care  of  the  horse  are  in 
Homer  more  connected  with  the  Trojans,  than  with 
the  Greeks  :  and  his  standing  epithet,  /TTTro^a/xo?,  is  more  [ 
largely  employed  on  the  Trojan  side''.  The  horse  was  I 
not  exclusively,  j)erhap8  not  principally,  employed  in 
war  and  games.  He  was  used  in  travelling  also :  he 
may  have  been  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden :  he 
certainly  drew  the  plough,  though  Homer  informs  us 
that  in  this  occupation  the  mule  was  preferable.  * 

The  points  at  which  Me  may  expect  to  find  names 
chiefly  Pelasgian,  besides  those  which  are  expressly 
given  us  as  such,  vvill  be  these  three  : 

1.  In  connection  with  some  particular  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  Attica  or  Arcadia. 

2.  Among  the  masses  of  the  common  Greek  soldiery. 

3.  Still  more  unequivocally  among  the  masses  of  the 
Trojan  force,  and  of  the  auxiliaries  generally;  except 
the  Lycians,  whom  we  have  seen  reason  to  presume  to 
have  been  less  Pelasgian,  and  more  allied,  or  at  least 
more  similar,  to  the  Hellic  races. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  presume  Hellic  blood,  or 

what  in  Homers  estimation  was  akin  to  it,  among  the 

Lycians,  and  likewise  wherever  we  find,  especially  on 

the  Greek  side,  any  considerable  collection  of  names 

^  See  Mure's  Hist.  Lit.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 
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appertaining  to  the  higher  class  or  aristocracy  of  the 
army,  or  of  the  country. 

The  Homeric  names,  which  are  given  ns  as  expressly 
Pelasgian,  are  four  only ;  and  they  belong  to  the  Pe- 
lasgian force  on  the  Trojan  side. 

1.  Hippothous.  2.  Pnlseus. 

3.  Lethus.  4.  Teutamus^. 

The  etymology  of  the  three  first  names  seems  obvious 
enough  :  and,  though  the  persons  are  all  rulers  among 
their  people,  not  one  of  them  unequivocally  presents 
the  characteristics  which  we  should  regard  as  appro- 
priate in  Hellic  names :  although,  from  their  being 
of  the  highest  rank,  we  should  be  less  surprised  if  the 
case  were  otherwise. 

As  regards  the  first  of  the  four,  upon  examining  the 
class  of  names  relating  to  the  horse  in  the  poems,  we 
find,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  only  Hipponous*'  among 
the  Greeks.  This  rank  does  not  clearly  appear :  but 
1^00?,  the  second  factor  of  the  word,  supplies  the  higher 
element. 

On  the  other  side,  in  addition  to  Hippolochus,  a  name 
meaning  horse-ambush,  who  was  both  Lycian  and  royal, 
we  have  Hippasus,  Hippodamas,  IIipi)odamus,  Hippo- 
coon,  Hippomachus,  and  Hippotion.   We  have  likewise, 
Melanippus,  (U.  xvi.  695.) 
Echepolus,  (II.  xvi.  417.) 
Euippus,  (II.  xvi.  41 7.) 

Take  again  Pulseus,  from  irvXr}.  This  name  may  mean 
porter  or  gate-keeper  :  it  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  a 
high  sense.  In  connection  with  the  character  of  the 
Pelasgians  as  masons  and  builders  of  walled  places,  it 
is  appropriate  to  them.  Homer  has  three  other  names, 
and  no  more,  which  aj)pear  to  be  founded  simply  upon 

• 

f  II.  ii.  840-3.  f  II.  xi.  .303. 
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the  term  gate:  \\v\mv,  IIuXa'iOTj;?,  and  II(y\a<^ieV;y?.  They 
are  all  on  the  Trojan  side. 

Next,  we  have  a  larger  class  of  names,  where  a  strong- 
infusion  of  the  Pelasgic  character  may  be  ex])ected  : 
namely,  those  connected  with  Attica. 

Among  these,  three  belong  to  its  royal  house,  and  in 
them  we  find  no  certain  features  of  the  Pelasgian  kind. 
They  are, 

1.  Erechtheus,     \ 

2.  Peteos,  /   From  II.  ii.  547-52. 

3.  ]\Jenesthcns,    J 

The  last  of  the  three,  however,  seems,  if  derived  from 
ij.evo<i,  to  belong  to  the  higher  class  of  names. 

Besides  these  three  there  are, 

4.  Pheidas,  \ 

5.  Stichius,  /   II.  xiii.  690,  i. 

6.  Bias,  ^ 

7.  lasus,  \ 

8.  Sphelus,  \   II.  XV.  332,  7,  8. 

9.  Boucolus.  ; 

Now  the  whole  of  these  are  commanders  or  officers; 
and  yet  four  of  them,  Pheidas  ((^e/^co),  Stichius  (o-re/^^w), 
Sphelus  {iT<pd\\w),  and  Boucolus  (/SowoAo?),  are  in  a 
marked  manner  of  the  Pelasgian  class :  Bias  (ftuj),  may 
perhaps  belong  to  it,  as  meaning  mere  physical  force : 
and  on  the  etymology  of  the  ancient  name  lasus  I  do 
not  venture  to  speculate.  Boucolus,  like  Boucolion, 
which  we  shall  meet  presently,  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion :  we  find  nothing  at  all  resembling  it  among  the 
names  which  are  (on  other  grounds)  presumably  Hellic. 

Other  names  in  the  poems,  which  there  may  be  some 
reason,  from  their  local  connection,  to  presume  Pelas- 
gian, are. 
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1.  Lycoorgiis,     1        From  II.  vii.  136,  149,  where 

2.  Ereutlialion,  )  they  are  described  as  Arcadians. 

3.  Dmetor,  Lord  of  Cyprus,  from  Od.  xvii.  443. 

And  perhaps  we  may  add, 

4.  An  Ion  or  Ian,  as  head  of  the  ""laove^. 

5.  An  Apis,  the  early  eponymist  of  the  Pelopon- 

nesus, or  a  part  of  it*^. 

Now,  though  these  are  all  rulers  and  great  per- 
sonages, the  name  Dmetor  is  the  only  one  among 
them  which  seems  in  any  degree  to  present  Hellenic 
ideas :  nor  need  that  mean  a  subduer  of  men  ;  it  may  as 
well  mean  simply  a  breaker  of  horses.  Apis,  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose,  means  the  ox.  Lycoorgus, 
from  Awo?  and  epyov  or  its  root,  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  characteristically  Pelasgian. 

Let  us  now  inquire  if  the  rules  laid  down  will  bear 
the  test  of  being  applied  to  the  lower  order  of  the 
Greek  soldiery. 

In  the  Fifth  Iliad  Hector  and  Mars  slay  a  batch  of 
apparently  undistinguished  persons '^     They  are, 

1.  Teuthras.  4.  (Enomaus. 

2.  Orestes.  5.  Helenus  (son  of  (Enops). 

3.  Trechus.  6.  Orestius. 

And  again  in  the  Eleventh  Iliad  Hector  slays  nine 
more  ; 

1.  Asaeus.  6.  Agelaus, 

2.  Autonous.  7.  ^Esymnus. 

3.  Opites.  8.  Orus. 

4.  Dolops  (son  of  Clytus).     9.   Hipponous. 

5.  Opheltius. 

Now  out  of  the  seventeen  names  here  assembled, 
Four,  namely,  Autonous,  Clytus,  Agelaus,  and  j¥,-- 

c  Sec  inf.  sect.  viii.  ^  II,  v,  705-7. 
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j^yinims  (from  its  connection  with  tlic  word  aia-vjULi'ijTljg, 
ruler),  belong  to  wliat  I  term  the  Ilellic  class. 

Three,  namely,  Teuthras,  Asanis,  and  Hclenus,  do 
not  immediately  suggest  a  particular  derivation. 

Of  IIi})|)onous  I  liave  already  spoken.  The  other 
nine  appear  to  conform  to  the  Pelasgian  type.  Q^aw- 
maus  corresponds  with  the  Latin  Bibulus. 

Again  ;  the  names  of  ordinary  Trojans  appear  to  be- 
long generally  to  the  same  type. 

AVlien  Patroclus  commences  his  exploits  in  the  Six- 
teenth book,  he  slays  in  succession, 

1.  Pronous.  9.  Damastor. 

2.  Thestor,  son  of  10.  Ecliios. 

3.  Enops.  II.  Puris. 

4.  Erualus.  12.  Ipheus. 

5.  Erumas.  13.  Eui])pus,  and 

6.  Amphoteros.  14.  Poluinelus,  son  of 

7.  Epaltes.  13.  Argeas. 

8.  TlepolemuSj  son  of 

Of  these  only  Tlepolemus  and  Pronous  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  assigned  to  the  higher  class.  Damastor  is  doubt- 
ful, like  Dmetor;  but  perhaps  from  its  connection  with 
Tlepolemus,  we  ought  to  place  it  in  the  same  category. 
Still  it  must  be  observed  that  Homer  takes  care  to 
bring  into  action  against  Patroclus  and  the  Myrmidons 
his  favourites  the  Lycians,  as  well  as  the  Trojans*^:  and 
that  therefore  we  are  to  presume  in  this  list  an  inter- 
mixture of  Lycian  names. 

The  names  of  ordinary  Trojans  are  for  the  most  part 
of  the  same  colour.  But  Me  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  cannot  so  easily  trace  the  Trojan  as  the  Greek  com- 
monalty.   Homer  rarely  allows  a  Greek  of  high  station 

c  II.  xvi.  vv,  369,  393,  419,  422. 
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or  distinction  to  be  slain  :  whereas  the  Greeks  continu- 
ally destroy  Trojans  of  eminence.  We  may  therefore 
be  prepared  to  find  names  of  the  higher  type  some- 
what more  freely  sprinkled  among  the  Trojan  than 
among  the  Greek  slain. 

In  the  Sixth  Iliad ^  a  number  of  the  Greek  heroes 
dispatch  consecutively  a  list  of  Trojans,  which  supplies 
the  following  names : 

1 .   Dresus. 

2,.  Opheltius. 

These  two  were  sons  of  Boucolion, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Laomedon, 
who  apparently  never  was  acknow- 
ledged, but  was  brought  up  in  the 
lower  class  by  his  mother  Abarbaree- 
I  add  these  names  to  the  list : 

5.  Boucolion. 

6.  Abarbaree  (mother  of  Boucolion). 

7.  Astualus. 

8.  Pidutes. 

9.  Aretaon. 

10.  Ableros. 

1 1 .  Elatus. 

12.  Phylacus. 

13.  Melan thins. 

14.  Adrestus. 

Among  all  these  names  there  is  not  one  which  we 
can  with  confidence  place  in  the  higher  category  except 
Aretaon.  Dresus  (compare  Sptja-rtjp,  a  domestic  ser- 
vant), Opheltius,  Boucolion,  Melanthius  (from  its  use  in 
the  Odyssey,  supported  byMelantho,  and  both  belonging 
to  servants),  are  unequivocally  of  the  Pelasgian  class: 

<■  II.  vi,  20-37. 
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])r()bably  Ehitiis  (wliicli  liowcver  is  fouiul  among  the 
Jtliacan  suitors),  Pliylacus,  Adrestus,  slioiild  be  simi- 
larly interi>retc(l.  Astualos  {aa-rv,  aX?)  has  no  contrary 
force  :  and  of  the  rest  the  derivation  is  not  obvious. 

If  we  take  the  second  batch  of  Trojans  slain  by  Pa- 
troclus,  it  gives  a  somewhat  different  result.    They  are^, 

1.  Adrestus.  6.  Melanippus. 

2.  Autonous.  7.  Elasus. 

3.  Echeclus.  8.  JMoulius. 

4.  Perimus,  son  of  Megas.  9.  Pulartes. 

5.  Epistor. 

Of  these  Autonous  and  Epistor  would  seem  clearly 
to  belong  to  the  higher  class  ;  to  which  we  may  add 
Echeclus,  if  it  is  derived  (like  Echecles,  a  Myrmidon 
chieftain)  from  e^w  and  /cXe'o? :  but  even  this  is  not  a 
large  proportion. 

Now  when  we  turn  to  the  Lycians^  slain  consecu- 
tively by  Ulysses,  we  find  a  material  change.  These  are, 

I,  Koiranos.  5.  Halios. 

1.  Alastor.  6.  Noemon. 

3.  Chromius.  7.   Prutanis. 

4.  Alcandros. 

All  of  these  seven  visibly  belong  to  the  higher  or 
Hellenic  order  of  names,  except  Xpo/nio?,  which  I  pre- 
sume may  be  akin  to  -x^pcojua,  and  "AXio?, 'mariner.'  But 
this  last  named  designation  is  also  somewhat  Hellic  : 
I  doubt  if  we  find  among  Pelasgian  names  any  taken 
from  maritime  ideas  or  pursuits. 

Again,  when  Achilles  comes  forth,  there  is  provided 
for  him  a  list  of  victims  bearing  distinguished  names', 
though  practically  unknown  as  characters  in  the  poem. 
At  the  end  of  the  Twentieth  book  he  slays, 

g  II.  xvi.694.  '>  11.  V.  677,8. 
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1. 

Druops. 

9- 

Moulius. 

2. 

Demoucliiis,  son  of 

lO. 

Echeclus,  son  of 

3- 

Philetor. 

1 1. 

Agenor. 

4- 

Laogonus,  and 

12. 

Deucalion. 

5- 

Dardaiius,  sons  of 

13- 

Rigmos,  son  of 

6. 

Bias. 

14. 

Peiroos,  one  of  the 

7- 

Tros,  son  of 

Thracian  leaders. 

8. 

Alastor. 

i'^. 

Areithous. 

Now  of  these  fifteen  names  none,  if  judged  by  the 
rules  which  we  have  laid  down,  would  clearly  fall  into 
the  Pelasgian,  or  more  plebeian,  class,  except  Dryops, 
perhaps  Laogonus,  and  Bias  :  three  only.  Peiroos  and 
Rigmos  (probably  akin  to  pljo^)  are  Thratian,  and  may 
be  put  aside.  Six,  viz.,  Demuchus,  Philetor,  Alastor 
(contrast  with  this  Lethus),  Echeclus,  Agenor,  and 
Areithous,  are  of  the  Hellic  class.  The  others,  Darda- 
nus,  Tros,  Moulius  (11.  xi.  739),  and  Deucalion  are  re- 
peated from  eminent  historical  personages. 

In  this  set  of  names  we  observe,  in  conjunction  with 
a  new  instance  of  Homer's  ever  wakeful  care  in  doing 
supreme  honour  to  Achilles,  unequivocal  evidence,  as  I 
think,  that  the  poet  did  distribute  his  names  with  some 
special  meaning  among  his  minor,  and,  (so  we  must  sup- 
pose,) generally  or  frequently,  non-historical  personages. 

And  the  further  inference  may  perhaps  be  drawn  of 
a  probable  affinity  of  race  between  the  highest  Trojans 
and  the  Hellic  tribes. 

This  inference  may  be  supported  by  another  example. 
The  numerous  sons  of  Antenor,  whose  names  are  col- 
lected from  different  parts  of  the  poem,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Agenor,  II.  xi.  59. 

2.  Acamas,  ii.  823.  xi.  60.  xii.  100,  et  alibi. 

3.  Archelochus,  ii.  823.  xiv.  464. 

4.  Coon,  xi.  248. 
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3.  Deniolcon,  XX.  395. 

6.  Eclieclus,  XX.  474. 

7.  ITelicaoii,  iii.  123. 

8.  Tpliidamas,  xi.  221. 

9.  Laodaiiias,  xv.  5 1 6. 

10.  Laoclocus,  iv.  87.  and 

11.  Pedaeus  {voQo?),  v.  70. 

I  apprehend  Laodocus  should  be  construed,  after  the 
manner  of  Demodocus,  to  signify  having  fame  or  repute 
among  the  Xaof.  If  so,  then  of  the  ten  legitimate 
sons,  eight  have  names  with  an  etymology  that  directly 
connects  them  with  the  higher  signification.  The  name 
of  the  Bastard  only  is  more  doubtful. 

Among  the  Suitors  in  Ithaca,  "who  are  the  princes  and 
chief  men  of  the  island,  with  their  connections,  and 
others  of  the  same  class,  we  have  the  following  list  of 
names  of  the  high  class  : 

Mentor.  Leiocritus. 

Elatus.  (cf.  II.  xi.  701.)  Leiodes. 

Euryades.  Agelaus. 

Eurydamas.  Damastor. 

Eurymachus.  Demoptolemus. 

Eurynomus.  Euryades. 

Amphinomus.  Master. 

Peisander.  Euenor. 

Eupeithes.  Phronius. 

Antinous.  Noemon. 

Nor  are  the  names  which  have  not  been  placed  in 
this  list  of  an  o])posite  character.  They  are  chiefly 
such  as  have  not  an  obvious  etymology.  Two  of  them, 
^gyptius  and  Polybus,  were,  as  we  know,  great  names 
in  Egypt,  and  they  probably  indicate  a  Pelasgian  or  an 
Egyptian  extraction.  Others  are,  Halitherses,  IVIela- 
neus,  Ctesippus,  Nisus,  Antiphus,  Peirgeus.      Of  these, 
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the  two,  or  even  the  three,  first  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  properly  Helhc. 

Take  again  the  six  sons  of  Nestor : 

1.  Antilochus.  5.   Perseus. 

2.  Stratius.  6.  Aretus  (akin  to  ape- 

3.  Thrasymedes.  cr/cw,  apeWi,  and  the 

4.  Echepliron.  Arete  of  Scheria). 
Of  these  only  Perseus  would  not  at  once  fall  within 
the  class;  and  this  is  evidently  a  most  noble  name, 
taken  from  a  great  Greek  hero.  Indeed  it  must  itself 
stand  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  rule,  if  we  shall 
hereafter  be  able  to  show*^  a  relationship  between  the 
Hellic  races  and  Persia  as  their  fountain-head. 

Lastly,  let  us  take  the  Myrmidon  leaders  and  com- 
manders.    These  were, 

1.  Patroclus ;    rand  after  him  the  heads  of  the  five 

son  of        L  divisions. 

2.  Menoetius. 

3.  Menesthius. 

4.  Eudorus. 

5.  Peisander,  son  of 

6.  JMaimalus,  from  fxai/nda). 

7.  Phoenix.     This  name  may  represent,  (i)  Phoeni- 

cian extraction  or  connection ;  (2)  The  palm 
tree;  (3)  The  colour  of  red  or  purple,  akin  to 
0OJ/O?,  and  to  blood,  which  the  colour  (poliu^  is 
supposed  to  betoken.  In  any  of  these  three 
aspects,  it  will  fall  into  the  Hellic  class. 

8.  Alcimedon,  son  of  Laerces. 

9.  Automedon. 

All  these  names  belong  to  the  higher  categories.  It 
is  therefore  the  general  result  of  our  inquiry,  that 
^Yherever  we  have  reason  on  other  grounds  to  presume 

^  Inf.  sect.  X. 
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a  Pclasgian  origin,  we  find  in  the  pioj)er  names  of  ])er- 
sons,  unless  they  chance  to  be  merely  descriptive  of  the 
country  they  inhal)ited,  a  decided  tendency  to  rejirc- 
sent  })eaceful,  profitable,  and  laborious  pursuits,  or  the 
lower  qualities  and  conditions  of  mankind.  But  where- 
ever  from  other  causes  we  are  entitled  to  presume  an 
Hellic  relationship,  there,  so  far  as  a  simple  etymology 
will  carry  us,  the  personal  appellatives  appear  to  run 
ui)on  ideas  derived  from  intellect,  power,  command, 
policy,  fame,  the  great  qualities  and  achievements  of 
war;  in  short,  apart  from  religion,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  enter  into  the  composition  of  nomenclature  at 
all,  all  the  ideas  that  appeal  most  strongly  to  those 
masculine  faculties  of  our  race,  in  which  its  perfection 
was  so  vividly  conceived  by  the  Greeks  to  reside. 

One  among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Ho- 
meric Poems  is,  their  highly  forward  development  of 
political  ideas  in  a  very  early  stage  of  society '.  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  these  were  of 
Hellic  origin ;  because  the  fact  is  before  us,  that  they 
make  their  appearance  in  Homer  simultaneously  with 
the  universal  ascendancy  of  the  Hellic  over  the  Pelas- 
gian  tribes  wherever  they  were  in  contact ;  and  because, 
in  comparing  the  two  nations  together,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  note  the  greater  backwardness,  and  indo- 
cility,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Trojans'"  in  this  respect.  I 
assume,  therefore,  without  detailed  argument,  the  pe- 
culiar relation  between  the  Hellic  stock  and  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  Greece. 

For  similar  reasons  I  shall  touch  very  briefly  the 
relation  of  the  Hellic  tribes  to  the  martial  character  of 
Greece. 

We  may  consider  the  whole  Iliad,  which  represents 

1  See  '  Studies  on  Policy.'  "i  gee  Studies  on  '  The  Trojans.' 
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a  conflict  between  less  Pelasoic  and  more  Pelassic 
races,  and  vvliicli  gives  a  clear  superiority  to  the  former, 
as  a  general  but  decisive  testimony  to  this  fact. 

We  find  another  such  testimony,  with  a  well  esta- 
blished historical  character,  in  the  comparison  between 
the  secondary  military  position  of  Athens  in  the  Iliad,  and 
its  splendid  distinctions  in  later  times.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  the  Athenian  troops  are  mentioned  s})ecifica]ly  in 
the  attack  upon  the  ships,  together  with  the  Boeotians, 
Locrians,  Phthians,  and  Epeans  "\  Of  these  the  two 
latter  are  called  respectively  fj-eyaOvixoi  and  (paiSi/uoevre?; 
the  Athenians  are  the  'laoi/e?  eXicex^Tcope?,  an  epithet  of 
most  doubtful  character  as  applied  to  soldiers.  It 
seems  to  me  plain  that  Homer  by  no  means  meant  the 
particular  notice  of  these  five  divisions  for  a  mark  of 
honour:  they  fought  to  be  defeated,  and  he  does  not 
use  his  prime  Greeks  in  that  manner.  No  Peloponne- 
sian  forces  are  named  as  having  been  engaged  on  this 
occasion.  Those  probably  were  the  flower  of  the  army; 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  that  the  troops  of 
Agamemnon  were  the  best".  Again,  it  will  be  seen, 
on  reference  to  the  Catalogue,  that  the  whole  force  of 
?Iiddle  Greece  is  here  in  battle  except  the  iEtolians, 
the  contingent  of  Ulysses,  and  the  Abantes  (for  whom 
see  542-4).  These  three  are  all  distinguished  races, 
w  bom  he  seems  purj)osely  to  have  excluded  from  a  con- 
test, where  honour  Mas  not  to  be  gained.  The  military 
r-ontrast,  then,  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  Athens, 
may  be  taken  to  be  established  :  and  with  it  coincides 
tliat  very  marked,  though  normal  and  pacific,  transition 
of  Attica  from  the  exclusively  Pelasgic  to  the  fullest 
development  of  the  composite  Greek  character  °. 

The   passage  of  the  seventh  Iliad,  which   describes 

'"  II.  xlii.  685.  "  II.  ii.  577.  o  PIcrod.  i.  56. 
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tlic  M";ir  of  tlio  Pylians  with  the  Arcadians,  suggests  a 
like  conclusion. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  de  facto  Hellic  ascend- 
ancy in  Greece  at  the  time  is,  with  reference  to  war  and 
the  strong  hand  even  more  than  to  ))olicy,  a  full  pre- 
sumption of  their  title  to  be  regarded  as  having  given 
birth  to  the  splendid  military  genius  of  Greece. 

When,  for  the  business  of  the  Trojan  war.  Homer 
divides  the  two  great  traditive  deities  p,  and  assigns  to 
the  Greeks  Pallas,  the  more  political,  energetic,  and 
intellectual  of  the  two,  to  the  Trojans  Apollo,  we  may 
take  this  as  of  itself  involving  an  assertion,  that  the 
high  arts  of  policy  and  war  were  peculiarly  Hellenic. 

We  come  now  to  the  principle  of  what  maybe  called 
corporal  education,  which  found  a  development  among 
the  Greeks  more  fully  than  among  any  other  nation ; 
first,  in  gymnastic  exercises,  generally  pursued,  and,  se- 
condly, in  the  great  national  institution  of  the  Games. 

"  There  w^re,"  says  Grote  ^,  "  two  great  holding  points 
in  common  for  every  section  of  Greeks.  One  was  the 
Am})hictyonic  Assembly,  which  met  half  yearly,  alter- 
nately at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopylae ;  originally  and 
chiefly  for  common  religious  purposes,  but  indirectly 
and  occasionally  embracing  political  and  social  objects 
along  with  them.  The  other  w'as,  the  public  festivals 
or  games,  of  which  the  Olympic  came  first  in  import- 
ance ;  next,  the  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  :  insti- 
tutions, which  combined  religious  solemnities  with  re- 
creative eifusion  and  hearty  sympathies,  in  a  manner  so 
imposing  and  so  unparalleled.  Amphictyon  represents 
the  first  of  these  institutions,  and  Aethlius  the  second." 

This  passage  places  in  an  extremely  clear  light  the 
relative  position  of  the  Games  and  the  Amphictyonic 
P  See  Studies  on  Religion,  sect.  2.       q  Hist,  of  Greece, vol.  i.  p.  137. 
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Assembly.  The  Council  represented  a  religious  insti- 
tution, partaking  also  of  a  political  character.  The 
Games,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  gymnastic  celebra- 
tion, made  available  for  national  gatherings :  placed,  as 
a  matter  of  prime  public  moment,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  high  religious  solemnities,  and  referred  for  greater 
effect,  in  the  later  tradition,  to  some  person  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  extraction,  as  their  nominal  founder.  As 
the  objects  of  the  Games  and  the  Council  were  distinct, 
so  were  their  origin  and  history  different ;  and  this  dif- 
ference mounted  up  into  the  very  earliest  ages.  This 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  extra-historic  and  mythical 
names  assigned  to  their  founders,  whose  faint  person- 
ality does  not  even  serve  to  repress  the  suggestion  of 
fiction,  conveyed  with  irresistible  force  by  etymological 
considerations.  But  the  legend,  though  a  legend  only, 
conformed  to  the  laws  of  ])robabiHty,  by  assigning  to 
Amphictyon  a  Thessalian  birth,  and  by  vindicating  at 
the  same  time  to  Aethlius  the  higher  honour  of  the 
immediate  paternity  of  Jupiter ;  while,  by  placing  him 
in  Elis  it  secures  his  function  as  the  institutor  of  the 
oldest,  namely,  the  Olympic  Games.  In  this  legend, 
too,  we  see  Hellenic  imagination  providing  for  its  own 
ancestral  honours  in  competition,  as  it  were,  with  those 
of  the  sister  institution,  which  may  have  been  Pelasgian. 

The  foundation  of  Games  in  gencre  appears  to  be 
traceable,  with  sufficient  clearness  and  upon  Homeric 
evidence,  to  the  Hellic  tribes. 

The  lengthened  detail  of  the  Twenty-third  Iliad  is  of 
itself  enough  to  prove  their  importance,  as  an  insti- 
tution founded  in  the  national  habits  and  manners. 
We  must  not,  however,  rely  upon  the  absence  of  any 
similar  celebrations,  or  even  allusions  to  them,  amonsr 
the  Trojans ;  since  their  condition,  in  the  circumstances 

Y  2 
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of  the  war,  will  ui'itscU"  account  for  it.  But  we  may 
observe  liow  closely  it  belonged  to  the  character  of  the 
greatest  heroes  to  excel  in  every  feat  of  gymnastic 
strength,  as  well  as  in  the  exercises  of  actual  warfare. 
The  kings  and  leading  chiefs  all  act  in  the  Games,  with 
the  qualified  exception  of  Agamemnon,  whose  dignity 
could  not  allow  him  to  be  actually  judged  by  his  infe- 
riors, but  yet  who  appears  as  a  nominal  candidate,  and 
receives  the  compliment  of  a  prize,  though  spared  the 
contest  for  it;  and  with  the  exception  also  of  Achilles, 
who  could  not  contend  for  his  own  prizes.  Again,  it  is 
a  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Hellic  character  of 
l)ublic  Games,  that,  though  there  were  three  Athenian 
leaders  alive  during  the  action  of  the  Twenty-third 
Book,  none  of  them  took  any  part.  They  were  Mene- 
stheus,  Pheidas,  and  Bias.  Again,  the  speech  of  Ulysses 
to  Euryalus,  the  saucy  Phccacian'',  with  the  acts  which 
followed  it,  strengthen  the  general  testimony  of  the 
Iliad  upon  the  point.  So  does  the  prosecution  of  these 
exercises,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  even  by  the  Pha3- 
acians,  the  kindred  of  the  gods. 

So  much  for  the  general  idea  of  Games  in  Homer; 
but,  to  draw  the  distinction  with  any  force  between 
what  is  Hellic  and  what  is  Pelasgic,  we  must  refer  to 
those  passages  which  afford  glimpses  of  the  earlier 
state  of  Greece,  and  see  what  light  they  afford  us. 

According  to  the  Homeric  text,  Elis  and  Corinth 
were  the  portions  of  the  Peloponnesus,  where  the  early 
notes  of  the  presence  of  the  Hellenic  races  are  most 
evident.  Now  of  these  Elis  had  the  greatest  and 
oldest  Greek  Games,  while  the  Isthmian  festival  at 
Corinth  was  held  to  stand  next  to  them. 

The   invention    of  these    gymnastic   exercises   was 

'  Od.  viii.  179. 
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ascribed  in  the  later  mythology  to  Mercury,  who  is  in 
Homer  a  Hellenic,  as  opposed  to  Pelasgian,  deity. 

Mercini,  facunde  nepos  Atlantis, 
Qui  feros  mores  hominum  rccentum 
Voce  formasti  catus,  ct  decorpe 
]\Iore  palsestraes. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  Hermes  of  Homer 
bears  no  trace  of  this  function  :  but  we  have  no  proof 
in  Homer  of  the  formal  institution  of  Games  at  all, 
although  we  have  clear  signs  of  them  as  a  known  and 
familiar  practice  ;  and  the  Mercury  of  the  poems  is 
even  yet  more  Phoenician  than  he  is  Hellenic.  Ari- 
stophanes* produces  the'Ep/x/'jf'Emywj/io?,  and  supplies 
a  fresh  link  of  connection  by  referring  to  aywv€<i  in 
music,  as  well  as  in  feats  of  corporal  strength  and  skill. 
So  does  Pindar". 

In  truth,  these  Games  were  the  exercise  and  pleasure 
of  the  highest  orders  only.  For  we  see  that,  in  Homer's 
Twenty-third  Book,  not  a  single  person  takes  a  part  in 
any  of  the  eight  matches  that  is  not  actually  named 
among  the  tjye/j-ove?  and  Kolpavoi  of  the  Catalogue,  with 
three  such  exceptions  as  really  confirm  the  rule.  They 
are  Antilochus,  the  heir  apparent  of  Pylos,  Teucer  the 
brother  of  Ajax,  and  Epeus,  (only  however  in  the  boxing 
match,)  who  appears  from  the  Odyssey'^  to  have  been  a 
person  of  imjjortance,  as  he  contrived  the  stratagem  of 
the  horse.  Even  the  a-oXog  avTO')(6wvo<i,  the  iron  luniji, 
part  of  the  booty  of  Achilles,  had  formerly  been  used 
for  the  sport  only  of  a  king^. 

ov  TTplv  fxev  piTTTauKe  ixiya  adei'os  'Hen'wyo?. 

The  Greek  Games  presuppose  leisure,  and  therefore 
the  accumulation  of  property,  or  the  concentrated  pos- 

8  Hor.  Od.  i.  TO.  i.  Isthm.  i.  85. 

t  Plutus  1 162.  X  Oil.  viii.  493.  xi.  592. 

«i  Pytli.  il.  18.     Nem.  x.  98.         y  II.  xxiii.  827. 
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session  of  lands:  bnt  this  comports  mncli  more  ^vitll  Hel- 
lenic tlicin  Mitli  what  wo  know  of  Pclasgic  society,  in 
which  we  do  not  find  the  same  signs  as  in  the  former,  of 
an  aristocracy  occupying  the  middle  place  betw^een  the 
people  at  large,  and  the  royal  house.  Let  us  now  ex- 
amine another  part  of  the  Homeric  evidence. 

In  the  Eleventh  Iliad,  Nestor's  legend  acquaints  us 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  Pylians  and 
Elians,  Neleus  the  king  appropriated  a  part  of  the 
Pylian  spoil,  in  respect  of  a  '  debt'  owed  him  in  Elis, 
the  nature  of  which  he  explains^ : 

riaaapes  adXocfxjpoL  'lttitol  avroicnv  ox^caijitv, 
eXdovre?  [x(t  aeOXa'  irepl  rptTToSos  yap  ep.sWov 
OevcreaOaC   Toy's  8'  avdi  ava^  avhpSiV  Avy^ias 
xdcr^e^e,  tov  8'  kkarrip  d(^t€t,  a/ca)(?jfxeroy  linrfav. 

There  were  then,  it  is  plain,  chariot  races  regularly 
established  (for  the  Games  are  here  spoken  of  without 
explanation,  as  a  matter  familiarly  know^n)  in  Olympia : 
and  this  w^as  during  the  boyhood  of  Nestor,  or  about  two 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  tribes,  which 
we  here  see  concerned  in  these  Games,  are  first,  the 
Pylians,  and  next  the  Elians,  of  whom  Augeas  w^as  king. 
It  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  inquiry  % 
that  both  of  these  tribes  were  Hellic,  and  not  Pelas- 
gian.  Yet  certainly  there  is  nothing  here  to  show  di- 
rectly the  non-participation  of  Pelasgians  in  the  games. 

There  is  however  another  passage  of  our  useful  friend 
Kestor  in  the  Twenty-third  Book,  which  supplies  in  some 
degree  even  this  form  of  evidence.  '  Would,'  says  he 
in  his  usual  phrase,  'would  I  were  young  and  strong'',' 

0)9  OTTOTe  Kp€LOVT   ^ A^MpvyKta  OdvTov    ETTetot 
BoKTrpao-to),  -7701865  8'  eOicrav  (iaaihrjos  aeOXa' 

Here  is  a  distinct  testimony  to  the  custom  of  funeral 
Games  in  Elis,  nearly  tM'o  generations  before  the  Troica. 

2  II.  xi.  699-702.  a  Vid.  inf.  sect,  viii,         ^  xxiii.  629. 
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Tliey  embraced,  as  we  find  fnrtlier  down  in  tlie  record, 
I.  Chariot  races,  with  the  best  prize;  2.  Boxing; 
3.  WrestHng;  4.  Running;  and  5.  Hurling  the  spear. 
But  we  have  a  further  most  valuable  passage.  There 
was  no  person  present,  says  Nestor,  equal  to  myself; 
and  then  he  adds  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the 
races  that  furnished  the  company : 

ovT  ap    h-n€iO)V, 
ovT   avTQov  UvXlodi^,  OVT   Ahcokav  ixeyaOvixcDV. 

For  the  Epeans  (or  Elians)  and  Pylians,  I  repeat  the  refer- 
ence already  made.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  the  iEtolians, 
the  subjects  of  ffineus  and  his  illustrious  family,  belonged 
to  the  same  stock.  I  do  not  inquire  whether,  as  they 
were  always  in  later  times  held  to  belong  to  the  iEolian 
branch  of  the  Greeks,  so  their  name  may  have  been 
radically  akin  to,  or  identical  with,  the  name  of  Ji],olus, 
which  is  often  with  Homer  A'/wXo?.  But  we  find  Melea- 
ger  (independently  of  the  reference  to  liim,  evidently  as 
a  great  national  hero,  in  the  Catalogue  S)  selected  by 
Phoenix  for  the  subject  of  an  episode  of  great  length,  and 
held  out  as  a  warning  and  example  to  Achilles '^  It 
may  safely  be  assumed  he  would  have  chosen  no  charac- 
ter for  this  purpose,  except  that  of  an  hero  of  pure  Hellic 
origin.  And  the  description  of  Tydeus,  the  father  of 
Diomed,  by  the  epithet  AItmXio?^,  again  serves  to  iden- 
tify the  jEtolian  name  with  the  Hellic  races. 

The  tribes  present,  then,  at  the  Games  were  all  Hellic, 
and  they  were  all  conterminous :  the  Epean  inhabit- 
ants, the  Pylians,  neighbours  on  the  South,  the  ^tolians 
from  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  strait,  which  was  the 
most  frequented  passage  into  Peloponnesus.  In  fact,  it 
was  evidently  an  assemblage  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  ; 
but  with  a  most  remarkable    exception,   that   of  the 

c  II.  ii.  642.  d  II.  ix.  529-99-  ^  II-  iv.  399. 
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eastern  neighbours  ofElis,  those  same  Arcadians,  wliom 
by  many  signs  nvc  are  enabled  to  conclude  to  have  been 
Pelasoian. 

\  tliird  instance  in  ^vllich  Homer  notices  gymnastic 
exercises,  is  in  II.  iv.  389.  IlereTydeus,  having  gone  to 
Thebes,  finds  a  solemn  banquet  proceeding  in  the  palace 
of  Eteocles.  Alone  among  many,  and  on  questionable 
terms  with  his  hosts,  he  nevertheless  at  once  challenges 
them  to  gymnastic  games,  and  beats  them  all. 

dW'  6y  ae9\€V€ii'  TrpOKaXipero,  irdvTa  §'  h'LKa 

p-qibiois'  TOLT]  oi  iiTLppuBos  ijev  ^AOipn], 

Achaean,  that  is  Plellene,  himself,  he  is,  if  not  among 
Hellenes,  yet  among  the  members  and  adherents  of 
that  Phoenician  dynasty  which  had  established  itself,  to 
all  api^earance,  in  Boeotia,  at  a  somewhat  early  date  : 
even  as,  at  a  period  slightly  later^,  ISIinos  established 
from  Phoenicia  a  Throne  in  Crete,  which  soon  became 
M'holly  Greek  in  character. 

And  again,  in  II.  xxiii.  678-80,  we  are  told,  that 
IMecisteus,  on  the  death  of  (Edipus,  went  to  Thebes  to 
the  even  then  customary  funeral  Games,  and  there  was 
victor  over  all  the  KaS/j-elcove^  M'ho  opposed  him,  by  the 
aid  of  Minerva.  Euryalus,  the  son  of  IMecisteus,  was 
an  Argive,  and  was  the  colleague  of  Diomed  and 
Sthenelus.  The  same  observations  are  applicable  here, 
as  in  the  last  case. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  in  any  one  of  these  cases 
to  connect  the  gymnastic  celebrations  with  the  Pelas- 
gian,  but  every  thing  to  associate  them  with  the  Hellic 
races. 

Of  the  Greek  Games,  the  Pythian  are  those  which, 
as  being  under  Apollo,  might  most  be  suspected  of 

f  Sup.  pp.  167,242,  and  see  'The  Outer  Geography  of  the  Odyssey.' 
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Pelasgic  origin.  But  these  did  not  apparently  begin 
as  a  national  gymnastic  festival  until  about  586  B.  C.^ 
The  Olympic  contests  had  then  been  regularly  re- 
corded for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  since  776  B.  C. 
And  in  the  laws  of  Solon  there  was  a  reward  of  500 
drachms  for  every  Athenian  who  should  gain  an 
Olympic  prize,  of  100  only  for  an  Isthmian:  while  of 
the  Nemean  and  Pythian  Games,  as  being  merely  local, 
they  take  no  notice.  So  these  Games,  besides  being  se- 
condary, belonged  to  times  much  later,  and  also  purely 
Hellenic. 

The  Panathenaic  Games  are  apparently  of  similar  date. 
And  with  this  evidence  from  the  earlier  historic  times 
before  us,  no  importance  can  attach  to  a  tradition  so  late 
as  that  of  Pausanias,  who  makes  Theseus  found  the  Pan- 
athenaica,  and  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  the  AvKaia^. 
But  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  reporting  this 
tradition  he  adds,  that  the  Olympic  Games  were  much 
older,  that  they  mounted  to  the  very  highest  antiquity 
of  the  human  race,  and  that  ls.p6vo<s  and  Jupiter  were 
said  to  have  contended  at  them  for  prizes.  Again, 
great  fame  attached  to  the  Games  said  to  have  been 
celebrated  by  Acastus  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Pelias.  Stesichorus,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century, 
wrote  a  poem  upon  them ;  but  Pelias,  the  brother  of 
Neleus,  and  son  of  Tyro,  (having  Neptune  for  his 
father,)  was  of  undoubted  Hellic  origin ^ 

Minor  instances  of  the  addiction  of  the  Hellic  races 
to  Games  may  be  found  in  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Ithacan  Suitors,  and  in  the  resort  of  the  JVIyrmidons 
before  Troy,  during  the  seclusion  of  Achilles,  to  this 
method  of  be^'uilina'  their  timeJ. 

The  case  stands  only  a  little  less  distinctly  as  to  song. 

g  Gi'ote's  Hist.  ii.  322.  li  Paus.  viii.  2.1. 

i  Girote's  Hist.  Greece,  i.  160.  J  II.  ii.  773. 
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There  is  nn  uo/(5o9  in  the  i^ilacc  of  Priam,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Ulysses;  one  in  that  of  Agamemnon, 
and  one  in  that  of  Aicinons.  The  jNIuscs  are  Olympian 
Muses.  Olympus  p'cogTa])hically  was  quite  as  much 
Hcllic  as  Pelasg-ian,  and  in  every  other  sense,  as  I 
believe,  far  more.  We  may  perhaps  most  fairly  esti- 
mate its  national  character,  by  contrasting  the  Ju})itcr 
of  Olympus  with  the  Jupiter  of  Dodona,  and  the  home 
of  the  large  and  varied  group  of  Grecian  gods  with  the 
solitary  grandeur  which  affords  a  trace  of  the  old  Pe- 
lasgian  Avorship.  In  this  view  Olympus  and  the  Muses 
will  be  clearly  Ilellic.  Further',  Thamyris  in  his  boast 
supposes  the  INIuses  to  be  contending  against  him  at  the 
public  matches.  If  I  have  been  correct  in  tracing  such 
matches  to  an  Hellic  source,  Thamyris  must  have  re- 
garded the  Muses  as  Hellic  when  he  made  this  suppo- 
sition. Again,  Thamyris  himself  is  a  Oph^,  that  is  to 
say,  a  highlander:  this  connects  him  with  the  Helli  of 
the  hills,  not  with  the  Pelasgians  of  the  more  open 
country.  The  place,  too,  Avhere  the  punishment  is 
inflicted  upon  Thamyris,  is  in  the  dominions  of  Pylus : 
Avhich,  at  any  rate  for  a  term  equal  to  three  generations 
before  the  Troica,  had  been  Achoean,  that  is,  Hellic  k. 
Apollo  was  doubtless  an  object  of  Pelasgian  worship  : 
the  Apollo  of  Homer  however  is  not  confined  to  the 
Pelasgians,  but  is  by  many  signs,  scattered  throughout 
the  poems,  placed  in  close  as  well  as  friendly  relations 
with  the  whole  Greek  nation.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  his  acceptance  of  the  pro])itiation  and  prayer 
offered  by  Calchas.  In  truth,  though  it  is  his  business, 
as  the  organ  of  Jupiter,  to  assist  the  Trojans,  he  no 
where  shows  any  of  that  hostility  to  their  opponents, 
which  Neptune  and  Juno  show  to  them. 

J  II.  ii.  597,  8. 

^  On  Pelasgian  music  see  Muller's  Dorians,  i.  p.  367  (transl.) 
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In  later  times,  tlie  traditions  of  Orpheus,  Miisseiis, 
and  Eumolpiis,  always  OpfjKeg,  supported  the  tradition 
which  derives  Greek  song  from  the  mountain  tribes. 

Why  has  Arcadia  a  muse  of  her  own,  but  because 
the  Pelasgian  poetry  is  not  the  Hellic  ?  and  does  not 
the  reputed  character  of  that  muse  oblige  us  to  assign 
a  Hellic  origin  to  the  higher  national  poetry  ? 

Hesiod,  as  author  of  the  Works  and  Days,  is  so 
enormously  different  from  Homer  in  his  frame  of  mind, 
as  well  as  his  diction,  that  it  is  hard  to  trace,  even  in 
the  most  general  form,  a  complete  national  affinity 
between  them.  The  Theogony,  by  its  subject,  brought 
him  nearer  to  Homer,  but  it  is  quite  df^stitute  of  the 
heroic  power  and  fire :  a  calm  and  low-toned  beauty,  as 
in  the  lesfend  of  the  Ao^es,  is  ail  to  which  Hesiod  ever 
rises.  To  my  conjecture,  he  seems  to  personify  the 
one-strinsred  instrument  which  miidit  suffice  for  Pelas- 
gian  song :  while  the  Diapason  of  Homer,  embracing 
with  its  immeasurable  sw^eep  things  small  and  things 
great,  things  sublime  and  things  homely,  all  objects 
that  human  experience  had  suggested,  and  all  thoughts 
that  the  soul  of  man  had  imagined  or  received,  presents 
to  us  that  Greek  mind,  full,  varied,  energetic,  lively, 
profound;  exact,  which  was  destined  to  give  form  for  so 
many  ages  to  the  genius  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  however  part  from  this  subject,  and  leave 
the  Hellenic  races  in  possession  of  the  honour  of  having 
principally  contributed  to  mould  the  powerful  imagina- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  without  noticing  the  opposite  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  admirable  '  Handbook 
of  Architecture.' 

He  treats  the  Greek  nation  as  made  up  chiefly  of  two 
ingredients,  the  Dorian  and  the  Pelasgian.  He  takes 
the  Greeks  of  the  Trojan  Epoch  to  have  been  Pelas- 
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gimi,  ami  so  to  have  continucMl  until  the  return  of  the 
Ileraclichr.  Then,  according  to  liini,  began  the  Hel- 
lenic, which  he  treats  as  synonymous  with  the  Doric, 
]>re|)on(lerance ;  and,  having  Sparta  before  him  as  the  one 
great  Hellic  type,  he  observes  that  the  race  was  far 
better  adapted  "  for  the  arts  of  war  and  self-govern- 
ment, than  for  the  softer  arts  of  poetry  and  peace ''^." 

But  the  supj)osition  of  a  Pelasgic  supremacy  in  Ho- 
meric Greece,  is  contrary  to  all  the  evidence  alFordcd 
by  the  text  of  Homer,  and,  I  think  we  may  add,  to  the 
belief  alike  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times.  Even  the 
limited  part  of  the  Homeric  evidence  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  names "EAXa?  and  "'EtXKrjves,  seems  large 
enough  to  overthrow  any  such  hypothesis.  Though  the 
Dorian  race  was  Hellenic,  it  was  apparently  a  late  out- 
growth from  the  stock,  and  has  no  pretension  whatever 
to  be  considered  as  the  universal  type  of  its  products. 
In  Sparta,  the  excessive  development  of  policy  was 
doubtless  unfavourable  to  human  excellence  in  other 
forms ;  among  others,  to  poetry  and  art.  Still,  neither 
verse,  music,  nor  architecture  are  disconnected  from  the 
Dorian  name  and  race.  It  seems  quite  impossible  to 
refer  the  war-poetry  of  the  Iliad,  the  grandest  in  the 
world,  for  its  origin  to  a  people  so  unwarlike,  in  refer- 
ence especially  to  the  changeful,  romantic,  and  poetic 
side  of  war,  as  the  Pelasgi. 

The  adventurous  tone  and  tenour  of  the  Odyssey, 
and  its  wide  range  over  the  world,  and  over  the  sea, 
are  as  little  in  keeping  with  what  w^e  can  see  of  Pelas- 
gic habits  in  the  heroic  age.  Above  all,  that  largeness 
and  unimpaired  universality  of  type,  which  belongs  to 
human  character  as  drawn  by  Homer,  and  especially 

^  Fergusson's  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Arcliitecture,  book  vi. 
chap.  i. 
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to  Achilles  and  Ulysses,  demonstrate  (I  cannot  nsc  a 
weaker  word)  that  all  the  materials  of  Grecian  greatness 
were  in  his  time  fully  ripened. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny,  that 
the  Pelasgians  may  have  been  endowed  with  a  high 
sense  of  beanty.  Not  that  Homer  appears  to  have  had 
a  vivid  conception  of  beauty  in  connection  with  archi- 
tecture, their  great  reputed  accomplishment;  for  he 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  had  little  idea  of  orna- 
ment in  buildings,  beyond  the  blaze  of  plates  of  po- 
lished metal :  far  different  here  from  what  he  shows  him- 
self to  be  in  dealing  with  dress,  or  armour,  or  the  forms 
of  men  and  horses.  But  we  have  before  ns  the  fact  that 
through  Athens  itself  preeminently,  and  likewise  through 
its  colonies  to  the  east,  the  Greek  race  earned  in  after- 
times  the  very  highest  honours  in  poetry  and  the  fine 
arts.  On  the  one  hand,  however,  a  large  share  of  these 
honours,  especially  in  early  times,  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  race  called  jEoiian,  which  was  clearly  Hellic,  and  a 
l^rincipal  part  of  the  Hellic  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
Arcadia,  which  remained  more  purely  Pelasgian,  while 
Athens  received  all  sorts  of  mixtures,  never  attained  to 
high  distinction  in  art,  nor  rose  above  a  modest  and  tran- 
quil strain  of  verse.  The  great  tragedians  and  the  great 
artists  were  of  a  race  the  most  composite  in  all  Greece. 
The  natural  inference  would  seem  to  be,  that  whatever 
the  Pelasgians  may  have  contributed  to  the  general  re- 
sult, however  they  may  have  afforded  for  poetry  and 
art  (as  also  they  did  for  war)  a  good  raw  material,  it 
■was  only  when  in  combination  with  other  elements  from 
other  sources,  that  they  could  attain  to  great  practical 
excellence.  A  lively  sense  of  beauty  is,doubtless,not  only 
a  condition,  but  even  a  foundation  :  yet  a  great  organ- 
ising power  is  as  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
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great  Nvorks  of  imagiiuition,  as  it  uas  to  Lyciirgus  for 
the  Spartan  constitution,  or  to  Aristotle  for  pliil()so[>iii- 
cal  analvsis  and  construction ;  and  this  was  tlic  com- 
manding  and  sovereign  faculty  in  a  mind  such  as  that 
of  Homer. 

The  connection  between  the  Homeric  Greeks  and 
the  traditions  of  huntsmen  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  Homer.  His  hunting  legends,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  his  hunting  similes,  are  so  many  signs  of  it ; 
and  many  indications,  I  think,  concur  towards  forming 
a  belief  that  the  Greeks  owed  their  fondness  for  the 
cliace  to  their  Hellic,  not  to  their  Pelasgic  habits  and 
blood. 

I  take  first  the  relation  between  iVchilles  and  his 
instructors.  Chiron  was  the  teacher  of  Achilles  in  the 
surgical  art,  while  Phoenix  had  charge  of  his  higher 
education.  Surgery  and  war  would  obviously  go  to- 
gether. But  Chiron  too  gave  his  fiither  the  ashen 
spear  from  Pelion,  which  none  but  Achilles  could  wield: 
he  was  the  most  civilized  {SiKaL6TaTo<s)  of  the  Centaurs, 
the  one  to  whom  the  ideas  of  right,  on  which  society  is 
founded,  Avere  most  congenial.  But  he  seems  to  dwell 
on  Mount  Pelion,  not  like  Phoenix,  in  the  court  of  Pe- 
leus ;  he  is,  therefore,  without  doubt,  a  huntsman,  and 
is  in  fact  a  link  between  the  old  and  rude,  and  the  new 
and  more  civilized  life  of  the  Hellic  tribes. 

Again.  Of  the  Hellic  legends  of  Homer,  which  are 
not  in  all  very  numerous,  two  have  hunting  for  their 
subject :  as, 

1 .  That  of  the  Calydonian  Boar  in  II.  ix. 

2.  That  of  the  visit  of  Ulysses  to  the  court  of  Au- 
tolycus,  in  Od.  xix. 

Now  these  two  legends  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
poems,  that  do  not  relate  to  war.     Though  the  Trojans 
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dwelt  by  Ida,  we  never  hear  of  their  hunts:  but  their 
l)rinces  feed  sheep  upon  its  slopes,  or  tend  horses  in  the 
plain  below. 

Even  apart  from  particular  evidence,  we  might  ])re- 
sume  that,  if  the  nation  derived  its  warlike  turn  from 
a  Ilellic  source,  so  it  must  likewise  have  been  with 
hunting,  which  was  next  of  kin  to  war. 

Lastly,  if  this  supposition  be  correct,  it  helps  to  ac- 
count for  what  is  otherwise  an  anomaly  in  the  poems. 
Diana  fights  on  the  Trojan  side :  yet  we  find  no  evi- 
dence that  she  was  worshipped  among  the  Trojans,  or 
even  known  to  them  in  the  character,  in  which  she  has 
the  greatest  mythical  celebrity.  Slie  is  mentioned  but 
once,  I  think,  among  them;  it  is  by  Andromache,  and  that 
is  as  having  put  a  period  to  her  mother's  life  ^,  nowhere 
in  her  character  as  a  huntress.  But  among  the  Greeks 
she  constantly  appears  otherwise  than  as  in  connection 
with  death.  Her  epithets,  ayporepr],  KeXaSeivi],  io-)(eaipa, 
are  far  more  suitable  to  the  huntress,  than  to  the  more 
solemn  function  of  the  ministry  of  Death  among  human 
beings.  Again,  Helen  is  compared  to  her  in  appear- 
ance. The  calamities  of  the  Kalydonians  came  upon 
them  in  consequence  of  their  neglect  as  to  her  v/orship 
on  a  particular  occasion  ^ ;  and  the  particular  punish- 
ment inflicted  is  the  sending  a  wild  boar  upon  them. 
Nausicaa"  is  elaborately  compared  to  her,  and  in  this 
simile  she  is  described  as  hunting  in  Taygetus  and 
Erymanthus.  Thus  while  among  the  more  Pelasgic 
Trojans,  she  appears  only  in  virtue  of  the  relation  to 
death  which  (we  shall  find)  she  holds  from  a  traditive 
source  ";  it  is  the  Hellic  influence,  which  superadds  the 
mythical   and  imaginative  attributes  of  the   beautiful 

1  II.  vi.  428.  ""  II.  ix.  533.  "  Od.  \n.  102. 

u  See  infra,  Studies  on  Religion,  seet.  ii. 
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liuntrcss:  and  Mliicli,  in  so  doing,  ,snj)i)lies  a  marked 
proof  of  the  addiction  of  the  Hellic  tribes  to  that  pursuit. 
It  is  not  easy  to  judge  whether  the  turn  of  the  Greeks 
for  navigation  ought  to  be  referred  in  any  degree  to  a 
Pelasgian  source.  Plainly,  if  there  was  such  a  source, 
it  was  not  the  main  one.  We  have  seen  that  only  the 
most  elementary  words  connected  with  })ro))ulsion  by 
rowing,  appear  to  bear  any  sign  on  them  of  proceeding 
from  that  stock.  AVc  cannot  argue  from  the  maritime 
excellence  of  the  Athenians  at  a  much  later  date  to 
their  nautical  character  in  tlie  time  of  Homer,  on  ac- 
count of  the  important  ethnical  changes,  which  in  the 
mean  time  they  had  gradually,  but  most  thoroughly,  un- 
dergone. On  the  other  hand,  our  finding  the  pure  Pe- 
lasgian ])opulation  of  Arcadia  resorting  to  the  inland 
country,  and  wholly  destitute  of  ships,  affords  a  nega- 
tive indication.  A  stronger,  and  indeed  very  remark- 
able one,  is  supplied  by  the  total  want  of  ships  among 
the  Trojans,  notwitlistanding  that  their  situation  was 
one  highly  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  maritime 
power.  Yet  Paris  needed  to  have  shijjs  built  for  him 
in  order  to  effect  his  tourP,  and  the  building  of  them 
appears  in  the  Iliad  as  having  been  an  event  of  much 
note  in  Troy.  On  the  other  hand.  Homer  is  full  of  in- 
dications of  the  locomotive  tendencies  of  the  Hellic 
races.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  the  wide  circle 
embraced  in  the  adventures  of  Hercules :  the  offer  of 
JNIenelaus^  to  accompany  Telemachus  on  a  journey  about 
Greece :  the  sojourn  of  Neoptolemus'"  in  Scyros :  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  Idomeneus^  to  Sparta  before  the  war  :  the 
marriage  of  Theseus*  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Crete  : 
the  journey  of  Nestor"  into  Thessaly :    the   pleasure 

p  II.  V.  62.  q  Od.  XV.  80.  r  od.  xi.  506. 

s  II.  iii.  232.  t  Od.  xi.  322,  w  II.  i.  269. 
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visits  of  Autolycus  to  Ithaca,  and  of  the  young  Ulysses'' 
to  Autolycus :  the  evident  familiarity  of  the  Poet  with 
the  idea  of  travelling  to  recover  debts y :  the  existence 
of  places  of  wide  resort  for  Games  and  Oracles'' :  the 
custom  of  assembling  from  a  group  of  districts  at  the 
funerals  of  great  men^:  nay,  the  very  choice  of  the 
voyages  of  Ulysses  for  the  subject  of  so  great  a  part 
of  the  Odyssey,  and  the  lengthened  tour  of  Menelaus. 
And  while  the  Pelasgians  appear  to  be  akin  to  the 
land-loving  Egyptians,  we  have  found  the  Hellenes  to  be 
strongly  sympathetic  in  character  with  the  Phoenicians, 
the  great  masters  of  navigation  in  the  heroic  age. 

From  the  speech  of  the  Pseudo -Ulysses  in  the 
Fourteenth  Odyssey,  we  have  the  strongest  evidence 
that  navigation  and  agricultural  ]nirsuits,  which  were 
those  of  the  Pelasgians,  stood  in  sharp  opposition  to 
one  another.  He  could  not  bear  tillage,  but  loved 
ships  and  war'^ 

epyov  bi  ixoL  ov  (pCXov  rjev, 
ovb  otVco^eAi?;,  r}Ve  rp^cpei  ay\aa  reKva' 
aWd  juot  atet  vyes  ein^p^TjWi  c^ikoi  rjcrav 
KOI  TToAejuot  Koi  a/coj're?  ev^eorot  kol  oLcttoC. 

It  is  also  plain,  from  two  circumstances  at  least,  that 
Homer  regarded  travelling  as  one  great  means  of  men- 
tal and  practical  culture.  One  is,  that  he  describes  this 
benefit  as  attained  in  the  case  of  his  great  hero  Ulysses  ; 

OS  fxaka  TToXXa 
TiXay^di] 

TioWSiv  h  avOpdiTiov  Ihev  acrrea,  kcu  voov  eyvco  ^. 

The  other  is  that,  in  the  very  remarkable  simile  of  the 

^  Od.  xix.  399,  413.  «  11.  xxiii.  629-43, 

y  Od.  iii.  267.    xxi.  16.  h  Od.  xiv.  222. 

z  II.  xi.  698-702.   Od.  vi.  364.  f  Od.  i.  1-3. 
xiv.  327, 
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Tlioiiiilit,  he  treats  travelling  as  the  great  stimulus  to 
the  urowth  of  the  mind  of  man  : 

wj  0  OT  av  aL^  V009  avepos,  os  r  tTTi  TToAArjv 
yaiav  ikriXovdoiS  (ppeal  TrevKaXifjiricn  voi^arj' 
evff'  (h]P,  1)  tvOa'  ixevoLvipja-t,  re  TroAAdi  ^. 

Both  as  to  navigation  then,  and  as  to  locomotion, 
which  stand  nearly  related  to  each  other,  it  would  seem 
that  we  ought  probably  to  regard  the  Hellic  stock  as 
the  parent  of  the  Greek  accomplishment. 

After  this  laborious  and  microscopic  investigation, 
we  may  now  be  justified  in  taking  a  survey  more  at 
ease  of  the  ground  which  we  have  traversed  so  slowly, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  embody  our  general  results  in 
a  rude  sketch  of  the  succession,  places,  and  functions  of 
the  two  great  races  of  early  Greece. 

Relying,  therefore,  upon  what  has  been  produced  in 
the  way  of  proof,  T  will  proceed  to  fill  up  its  inter- 
stices with  such  conjectures  as  probable  reasoning  will 
supply. 

The  Greek  nation  was  originally  formed  of  two  great 
coefficients,  the  Hellic  and  Pelasgic  races  respectively : 
and  there  is  no  evidence,  that  any  other  race  entered 
largely  into  its  composition,  or  modified  it  sensibly : 
although  individual  foreigners  or  companies  of  emi- 
grants, which  left  little  impression  on  the  names  of 
districts  or  races,  may  notwithstanding  have  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  from  time  to  time.  We  may  con- 
sider the  Leleges,  Caucones,  and  other  pre-Hellenic 
tribes  as  branches  of  the  Pelasgian  family,  or  as  akin 
to  it  rather  than  to  the  Hellic  stem.  t' 

There  is  Homeric  and  post -Homeric  evidence,  which 
seems  to  shew  us  the  Pelasgians  established  through 

d    II.   XV.   80. 
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Greece  from  Macedonia  in  the  nortb,  to  Crete  in  tlie 
south  :  as  well  as  in  Italy,  and  elsewliere  beyond  the 
borders  of  Greece. 

It  is  on  the  whole  most  probable,  that  the  Pelasgians 
principally  entered  Greece  from  the  south  by  Crete  ; 
but  they  may  have  entered  it  in  both  directions.  In 
either  ease,  there  is  no  other  people  to  dis[)ute  with 
them  in  continental  Greece  the  title  of  its  first  regular 
settlers.  They  chose  their  habitations  in  the  plains, 
and  were  essentially  a  lowland  people.  It  is  even  likely 
that  they  derive  their  name  from  this  characteristic, 
and  that  it  marks  them  at  once  as  agriculturists. 

As  respects  the  religion  of  Greece,  its  most  essential 
features  were  probably  common  to  the  two  races  :  a 
principle  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Helli,  by  a 
kind  of  natural  succession,  become  the  wardens  and 
interpreters  of  the  great  Pelasgian  shrine  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodona. 

The  first  form  of  the  religion  of  Greece  was  probably 
due  to  the  Pelasgians ;  and  moreover  it  would  appear 
to  be  from  them  that  it  received,  in  the  main,  its  ritual 
and  hierarchical,  as  contradistinguished  from  its  ima- 
ginative, development.  They  appear  to  have  incorpo- 
rated it  in  visible  institutions,  and  to  have  given  social 
order  to  the  country ;  probably  in  that  form  in  which 
men  live  sparsely,  and  not  in  the  large  aggregations  of 
considerable  cities.  But  social  order  in  any  form  im- 
plies some  means  of  defence  against  the  lawless :  and 
we  must  view  the  Pelasgians  as  having  introduced  the 
construction  of  works  of  this  class,  which  were  then  of 
prime  necessity  to  the  existence  of  communities.  Their 
standing  pursuit  was  evidently  that  of  agriculture  :  the 
onlv  link  of  connection  established  bv  Homer  between 
them  and  the  beautiful  in  art,  is  the  doubtful  one  of  the 
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oiiitliots  TrepiKuWea  and  KuXa^  applied  to  the  architecture 
of  the  ])alaces  of  Priam  and  Paris  respectively. 

In  general,  the  Pelasgian  race,  though  without  the 
vivid  tcmpei-ament  of  the  llellic  tribes,  3'et  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  both  brave  and  solid  in  character. 

The  stream  of  Pelasgic  immigration,  flowing  chiefly 
northward,  is  met  by  the  counter-stream  of  Hellic 
tribes,  proceeding  from  the  highland  nation  of  the  Helli, 
which  had  taken  its  seat  in  the  mountains  to  the  north 
of  Thessaly. 

^They  in  their  southward  course  overspread  the  same 
countries  which  the  Pelasgi  had  already  occupied  ;  suc- 
cessive tribes  of  immigrants  going  forth  from  the  parent 
stock  at  diflerent  times,  as  the  pressure  of  population 
on  the  means  of  subsistence  required  it,  and  under 
different  names,  taken  in  all  likelihood  from  their 
leaders. 

In  the  nest  of  mountaineers,  barbarism,  or  at  least 
rudeness,  continues :  but  as  the  young  broods  go  forth, 
and  make  their  way  into  more  favourable  conditions  of 
physical  and  social  life,  their  great  capacities  for  deve- 
lopment find  scope,  and  they  rapidly  assume  a  new 
character. 

By  their  greater  energy  and  activity,  they  became 
everywhere  the  dominant  race.  Policy  and  war  fell 
into  their  hands  :  they  supplied  the  more  vigorous,  in- 
tellectual, and  imaginative  element  in  the  wonderful 
composition  of  the  Greek  mind.  Of  the  Pelasgian 
imagination  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  a  definite  man- 
ner :  but  it  probably  had  not  that  masculine  tone,  and 
energetic  movement,  when  alone,  which  marks  the 
mind  of  Greece. 

Far  more  expansive  than  their  Pelasgian  antecessors, 

e  II.  vi.  242,315. 
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the  HelHc  tribes  availed  themselves  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  the  country  offers  for  extended  navigation, 
which  was  so  essential  as  a  means  both  of  communica- 
tion, and  of  attracting  the  elements  of  civilization  from 
abroad.  They  were  apt  pupils  under  apt  instructors, 
the  Phoenician  mariners.  They  developed  the  Pelasgic 
religion  into  their  more  enlarged  and  diversified  my- 
thology :  they  idealized  the  visible  world  together  with 
human  nature,  and  established  those  peculiar  and  perva- 
sively poetical  relations  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen 
spheres  of  existence,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
mythology.  Their  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  led  them 
to  adorn  both  the  body  and  the  mind  of  man  with  the 
attributes  of  deity,  while  tlieir  imaginative  power  con- 
tinually prompted  them  both  to  clothe  celestial  objects 
in  shapes  borrowed  from  the  visible  world,  and  to  equip 
the  gods  with  sentiments  and  passions  drawn  from  the 
sphere  of  every  day  exjierience. 

They  likewise  brought  with  them  the  gymnastic  ele- 
ment of  the  Greek  system,  the  education  of  the  body  ; 
and  they  made  provision  for  this  education,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  powerful  means  of  national  union,  in  the 
Games  which  became  so  famous  through  so  many 
ages. 

The  same  qualities  which  found  employment  in 
fashioning  the  relations  of  earth  to  heaven,  were  like- 
wise busy  in  uniting  the  past  with  the  present,  by  the 
agency  of  history  in  the  form  of  song. 

Of  this  race  were  the  Achseans,  who  by  their  power 
and  extension  through  Greece,  gave  to  it  and  to  its 
people  their  first  famous  designation,  that  which  they 
bore  in  the  Homeric  times.  From  the  same  source  pro- 
ceeded all  the  Hellenes,  derivatively  so  called,  and  the 
Myrmidons.  Under  the  great  Achanxn  name,  understood 
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in  its  special  souse,  are  ])rol)ably  iiicliulcd  witli  the 
Pelo])i<ls,  till'  Pyliaus,  Ce))liallL'iiians,  Epeans,  Myrmi- 
dons, Locrians.  Nor  can  we  be  certain  tliat  it  did  not 
also  inciudo  those  iFiolid  faiiiilies  whose  ])ower  and  ex- 
tension subsequently  impressed  large  i)ortions  of  Greece 
with  the  ^l^^.olian  name. 

While  imj)erial  cares  and  aims,  and  the  refinements 
and  enjoyments,  together  with  the  stir,  movement,  and 
solicitude  of  life,  fell  to  the  Ilellic  portion  of  the  Greek 
societies,  and  took  its  form  from  them,  the  Pelasgian 
element,  though  depressed  below  the  surface,  continued 
to  live  and  act  with  vigour ;  it  predominated  in  the 
classes  which  form  the  solid  suhstraiwn  of  society,  those 
on  which  rural  industry,  if  not  those  on  which  mechani- 
cal pursuits  depended,  and  from  which  the  upper  sur- 
face, when  exhausted  by  the  prolonged  performance  of 
its  functions,  may  draw  in  every  society  successive 
stocks  of  new  materials  to  renovate  its  vital  forces. 

While  Homer  himself  seems  to  represent  the  un- 
bounded wealth  and  fulness,  and  the  manifold  and 
versatile  i)ower,  of  the  composite  Greek  mind,  we 
appear  to  have,  in  the  rural  strains  of  Hesiod,  if  not  in 
the  unenlivened  theogonic  traditions  ascribed  to  him, 
the  just  and  natural  exemplification  of  all  that  we 
might  expect  in  a  Pelasgic  poet. 

In  later,  as  well  as  in  Homeric  times,  the  Arcadians 
seem  in  the  most  marked  manner  to  have  exhibited 
the  Pelasgic  aspect  of  the  Greek  mind  and  life :  and 
they  show  it  much  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Hellic 
races,  as  that  of  the  Saxons  to  the  Norman  chivalry. 
Like  the  Saxons,  it  was  not  in  bravery  that  they  failed  : 
they  were  ey^ea-liJLwpoL  and  eiria-Taixevoi  TroXeiJ-iCeiv  :  but 
in  energy  and  j^assion,  and  likewise  in  governing  and 
organizing   poM^ers,  they  were  beneath  the   competing 
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race,  and  therefore  they  gave  way  :  while,  from  their 
enduring*  and  solid  qualities,  they  were  well  qualified  in 
after  generations  to  sup])ly  tlie  greater  waste  caused  by 
a  more  vivid  temperament  and  keener  action  in  the 
soil  above  them. 

Among  the  Spartans  we  find  developed,  in  a  very 
peculiar  degree,  two  of  the  imperial  elements  of  the 
Greek  character.  The  first  is  that  political  faculty  of 
the  Heilic  races,  by  which,  as  Strabo  says,  they  per- 
served  their  I'jyejuovla  from  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  down 
to  the  fifth  century. 

And  the  second  is,  the  idea  of  the  education  of  the 
body,  as  an  essential  and  main  part  of  human  training: 
a  sentiment  which  to  us  may  seem  narrow,  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  Greeks  kept  fully  in  their 
vieM'  what  we  have  dropped  from  our  theories,  though 
it  may  be  hoped,  not  wholly  from  our  practice,  namely, 
the  influence  of  bodily  exercise  and  discipline  in  form- 
ing mental  qualities  and  habits. 

It  was  to  Attica,  however,  that  was  reserved  the 
oflSce  of  exhibiting  in  the  fullest  degree  the  manysided- 
ness  of  the  Greek  character :  and  the  eflficient  cause, 
by  which  she  was  fitted  to  fulfil  this  function,  probably 
may  have  been  that  constant  infusion  of  new  blood  by 
the  successive  immigrations  of  the  different  Greek 
races,  without  the  absolute  disj)lacement  of  any  of 
them  on  a  large  scale,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Thucy- 
dides  remarks  to  have  been  her  special  characteristic. 
Hence  she  always  exhibited  both  the  ancient  and  the 
fresh  ;  both,  too,  in  the  highest  degree  ;  urging,  like  Ar- 
cadia, the  autochthonic  origin  of  her  population,  which 
must  refer  to  its  Pelasgic  element ;  contending  with  that 
state,  and  with  Argos^,  for  the  honour  of  the  traditions 
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touohino-  Pelasgus  and  tlio  worship  of  Ceres  ;  but  richer 
at  the  saiiio  time  tliaii  any  other  Greek  State,  in  the 
varied  aggregate  of  tlie  qualities,  which  the  composite 
or  entire  Greek  mind  apj)cars  to  liave  owed  to  Uellic 
infusion.  Hence  the  breadth  of  the  transition  which, 
according-  to  Herodotus^',  she  had  made  from  tlie  Pe- 
lasgic  to  the  Hellenic  character:  and  yet  she  had  made 
it  without  any  visible  breach  in  the  continuity  of  her 
social  and  political  traditions. 

Though  Thessaly  was  the  country  in  which,  to  all 
appearance,  the  Hellic  tribes,  coming  down  from  the 
poverty  and  rudeness  of  their  highland  life,  first  began 
to  develope  their  amazing  powers,  and  to  acquire  civili- 
zation, yet  it  was  rather,  so  to  speak,  their  caravansera 
or  halting  house,  than  their  abode. 

The  Helli,  thus  travelling  through  Hellas,  give  it  a 
name,  and  receive  from  it  one  in  return  ;  so  that  when 
they  pass  on  to  the  southward,  they  are  no  longer  Helli 
but  Hellenes,  and  have  only  a  secondary  and  derivative 
relation  to  their  original  home  and  stock.  It  is  intelli- 
gible, that  they  should  not  wish  to  claim  too  close  a 
kindred  MJth  the  avnrT6-7ro^e<i  -xfiiJ-atevvai  of  Homer '\ 
although  most  ready  to  own  the  relationship  in  solemn 
appeals  to  the  ancient  seat  of  Jupiter.  Even  in  Ho- 
mer's time,  they  had  advanced  very  far  ahead  of  the 
habits  thus  ascribed  to  them :  for  when  the  Greek 
chiefs  return  from  the  Doloneia,  they  first  wash  in  the 
sea,  then  pass  into  the  bath,  and  thirdly  are  anointed, 
before  they  begin  their  well-earned  meal^ 

The  rajiidity  of  their  growth  in  numbers,  and  of  their 
propagation  southwards,  might  be  due  to  their  having 
settled  on  a  fertile  plain  ;  while  necessities,  arising  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  would  be  the  probable  and 

?  Herod,  i.  56.  b  H.  xvi.  235.  '  II.  x.  537-9. 
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less  copious  cause  of  migration  from  the  hills.  But  in 
any  case,  whether  from  the  rapidity  of  their  passage 
through  Thessaly,  or  from  their  having  actually  occu- 
pied no  more  than  a  small  portion  of  it,  they  left  it  in 
the  Homeric,  and  apparently  also  in  the  Hesiodic  pe- 
riod, still  partly  im])ressed,  as  they  must  have  found  it, 
w'xih  the  Pelasgic  name  ^'.  The  prolonged  existence 
of  this  appellation  indicates  in  part  perhaps  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Pelasgic  element  in  this  country, 
in  part  the  fugacious  character  of  the  Hellic  settle- 
ment, of  which  only  the  Achsean  portion  lived  through 
the  historic  times  in  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to  main- 
tain its  visible  identity:  this,  too,  according  to  post-Ho- 
meric tradition,  was  peopled  by  the  Myrmidons  from 
the  south,  and  not  directly  from  the  region  of  the 
Helli. 

Thessaly,  then,  was  the  nursery  or  cradle  of  the  Hellic 
or  Hellenic  races,  but  it  was  no  more.  Consequently 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  as  it  wanted  the  true  mixture 
of  ingredients,  Thessaly  became  less  and  less  Greek  in 
its  essential  habits  and  sympathies:  while  from  its 
preserving  a  federal  consitution,  under  a  federal  head, 
the  Tajo<;,  we  may  also  refer  to  its  more  Pelasgian 
character  the  apparent  fact,  that  it  was  not  so  liable  to 
political  change,  or  veoirepicn?,  as  were  the  less  Pelasgian 
])arts  of  Greece.  When,  after  centin-ies  of  vicissitude, 
the  outward  notes  of  its  original  blood  were  almost 
gone,  Pelasgian  feeling  still  survived  :  for  Thucydides 
relates  that,  when  Brasidas  entered  Thessaly  at  the 
head  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  he  found  the  mass  of 
the  people  attached  by  affection  to  the  Athenian  cause, 
and  had  to  rely  on  aristocratic  influence  to  furnish  him 
with  guides'. 

^  Hes.  FvHgin.  xviii.  !  Time,  iv,  78. 
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SECT.    VIII. 

On   the   three  greater  Homeric   appellatives. 

a.  Danaans.     b.  Arrives,     c.  Aclia?ans. 


'O' 


We  now  come  to  the  great  Homeric  appellatives, 
Daiiaan,  Argive,  and  Achaean.    As  Tliiicydides  lias  said 

(i.  3),  Aavaoug  Se  iv  TOtg  eirecri,  kul  'Ajoye/ou?,  Koi  'A^atoiif 
avaKaXei.  Why  has  the  great  historian  arranged  the 
three  names  in  this  order?  It  cannot  be  with  reference 
to  the  comparative  frequency  of  their  use :  for  the  first 
is  employed  the  smallest  number  of  times,  and  the 
third  is  by  far  the  most  frequent.  For  the  present  let 
us  postpone  seeking  after  the  cause ;  and  simply  note 
it  as  probable,  even  if  no  more  than  probable,  that  there 
is  a  cause. 

Let  me,  by  way  of  preface  to  the  examination  of 
these  names,  consider  the  various  "svays  in  which,  so 
far  as  we  have  the  means  of  tracing  them  (which  is 
but  to  a  limited  extent),  the  names  attached  by  Ho- 
mer to  the  inhabitants  of  particular  countries  are 
derived. 

They  appear  to  come  either 

1.  From  an  eponymist  directly,  who  is  also  an  ori- 
ginal founder,  as  £ii.ap8avo\,  Tpweg,  from  Dardanus,  and 
Tros,  in  relation  to  Dardania  and  Troja  respectively. 

2.  From  the  land  they  live  in  :  and  thus  from  an 
eponymist,  if  there  has  originally  been  one  for  the  ter- 
ritory. 

For  example,  we  find'IOa/c>;criot  from  an  island  'lOa/c^, 
which  again  was  derived  from  'If)«/coV.     In  a  case  like 
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this,  vvlien  the  appellation  of  the  people  comes  not 
directly,  but  mediately  from  the  name-giver,  a  territo- 
rial designation  intervening,  we  can  draw  no  inference 
as  to  the  oneness  of  race  between  them  and  him.  Thus 
in  the  case  before  us, 'lOaKi'jarioi,  though  connected  with 
'lOaKt],  has  not  as  of  necessity,  any  connection  whatever 
Avith  'I0a/co9  personally. 

3.  From  the  land  they  live  in,  as  described  by  its 
most  prominent  physical  characteristic. 

For  exam])le,  the  Thracians  {QpP]Ke?),  must  evidently 

be  so  called  from   the  roughness  of  the  country,  as  a 

cognate    word    to    rpij-^v?,    which    is    thus    applied    to 

Ithaca, 

Tpijyi^eV,  dAA'  ayaOi]  KOvp6Tpo(j)os.        Odyss.  ix.  27. 

Again,  from  AiylaXo^,  the  district  afterwards  called 
Acha^a,  we  have,  in  later  Greek ^,  the  name  AiyiaXei?  for 
the  inhabitants.  This  does  not  occur  in  Homer,  but  we 
have  what  is  equivalent  to  it  in  the  name  of  AiyidXeia, 
who  was  wife  of  Diomed,  and  daughter  of  Adrastus,  the 
former  king  of  Sicyon  in  iE,gialus.  This  is  an  instance 
of  the  a])plication  of  the  principle,  not  to  the  inhabitants 
at  large,  but  to  an  individual  inhabitant. 

4.  The  name  of  a  population  may  be  derived  se- 
condarily from  that  of  another  population.  Thus  while 
we  must  derive  "KXXijveg  from  "EWay,  this  in  its  turn 
can  only  be  drawn  from  the"EAXo(. 

5.  In  the  single  case  of  the  Athenians,  we  find  the 
name  of  a  population  derived  from  that  of  a  deity. 

6.  It  is  presumable,  though  not  certain,  that  entire 
poj>ulations  took  their  name  from  ruling  individuals  or 
races.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  explain,  for  ex- 
ample, the  name  K-aS/ueloi,  which  nowhere  connects 
itself  with  any  of  the  foregoing  sources  of  eponymism, 

^  Strabo,  pp.  372,  383. 
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otherwise^  than  by  reference  to  an  individual  Cadmus, 
w  lioni  Homer  mentions  in  Od.  v.  333. 

The  idea  ])revails  extensively,  at  least  by  sufferance, 
that  these  three  great  names  are  in  Homer  mere  syno- 
nyms, and  have  no  reference  to  any  actual  and  histori- 
cal differences,  either  existing  Mhen  Homer  wrote,  or 
known  by  him  to  have  existed  at  a  previous  period. 

This  question  it  is  proposed  now  to  examine.  I  com- 
mence by  making  a  broad  admission.     It  is  this. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  poems,  and  on  almost  all  ordi- 
nary occasions.  Homer  seems  at  first  sight  to  use,  and 
he  very  frequently  does  use,  as  equivalent  and  inter- 
changeable, those  three  principal  designations  which  he 
applies  to  the  Greeks  in  common. 

It  is  a  very  important  question,  however,  whether 
Homer  knew  of  and  observed  any  distinctions  between 
these  names.  For  if  he  did,  then  these  mere  common- 
place words,  as  they  are  taken  to  be,  may  involve  in 
them  the  germ  of  much  early  history. 

In  this  investio'ation,  we  have  the  advantage  of  deal- 
ing  in  great  part,  not  with  mere  traditional  assertion, 
but  with  facts.  The  use  of  particular  names,  at  parti- 
cular epochs,  for  particular  tribes,  affords  (if  the  text 
can  be  trusted  for  genuineness)  a  class  of  evidence 
analogous  to  that  supplied  by  coins  and  inscriptions  for 
history,  or  that  afforded  by  geological  phcenomena  with 
respect  to  the  formation  of  the  globe. 

The  poems  of  Homer,  particularly  the  Iliad,  abound 
in  passages  relating  to  prior  occurrences.  These  pas- 
sages are  not  in  general  of  a  high  order  of  poetical 
beauty,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  poem;  they 
often  cause  the  action  to  hang  rather  heavily;  many  of 
them  make  up  the  speeches  of  old  men,  whose  natural 
leaning  to  locjuacity  it  api)ears  that  the  Poet  has,  with 
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bis  usual  skill,  made  to  minister  to  the  accomplislimeut 
of  his  own  marked  historic  aims.  But  they  are  reposi- 
tories stored,  we  may  almost  say  packed,  with  the  most 
curious  and  suggestive  informatiou. 

Some  of  them  may  be  without  date :  but  the  time  is 
generally  fixed  within  limits  sufficiently  close,  either  by 
genealogies,  or  by  the  period  in  the  lives  of  the  narra- 
tors, to  which  the  tales  belong.  The  war  of  the  Elians 
and  Pylians  in  the  Eleventh  Book  took  place  in  the 
boyhood  of  Nestor  :  probably  from  fifty  to  sixty  years 
before  the  war  of  Troy.  The  birth  of  Eurystheus,  re- 
lated in  the  Nineteenth  Book,  was  probably  earlier  still 
by  ten  or  twenty  years.  The  other  legends  fall  into 
the  interval  between  these  events  and  the  Troica. 
Now  if  we  can  trace  a  difference  in  the  application  by 
Homer  of  his  appellatives,  either  as  to  the  times  or  the 
places,  he  may  hereby  conclusively,  though  uncon- 
sciously, tell  us  a  good  deal  about  his  view  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  the  local  distribution,  of  ruling  races  in 
Greece. 

Such  a  rule  of  difference  is  easy  to  be  traced. 

For  example.  In  the  Catalogue^  and  elsewhere,  if 
in  the  course  of  the  action  he  refers  to  the  soldiers  who 
proceeded  from  the  country  afterwards  called  Boeotia, 
he  calls  them  Botwro/.  But  where  Agamemnon  has, 
or  rather  makes,  occasion  to  tell  a  story  of  the  same 
people  acting  in  prior  history,  he  calls  them,  not  BoiwroJ, 
but  once  KarVe^'o/,  and  once  by  the  equivalent  name 
Kac^/xetwi/e?^.  The  tale  is  an  account  of  the  mission 
ofTydeus  from  Thebes  to  Mycenae,  in  company  with 
Polynices,  which  had  occurred  under  the  Pelopid  dy- 
nasty. 

In  this  story  it  appears,  that  Tydeus  and  Polynices, 

^  II.  ii.  494.   xiii.  685.  vid.  sup.  p.  243.  ^  II.  iv.  385.  19  t. 
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first  obtaiiKul  a  promise  of  tlic  help  they  wanted ;  but 
that,  after  they  had  dej>arted,  there  was  a  change  of 
rcsohition.  Hence  messengers  were  sent  to  acrpiaint  Ty- 
deus,  and  a])parently  to  recall  the  force.  The  expression 
is  (11.  iv.  384), 

ivO  avT  ayycXirjv  CTTi  Tvhr]  arelXav  'A;(aiot. 

An  allusion  to  this  occurrence  is  again  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Minerva  in  II.  v.  800-7.  The  resemblance  in 
the  names  used  is  so  precise  as  to  be  almost  precisiaii. 
Again,  the  Mycenians  are  named  once,  and  named  as 
'AyaioL  Again,  the  Thebans  are  named  twice,  and 
once  it  is  as  l^aSixeloi,  once  as  KatVetw^e?. 

These  two  instances  fortify  one  another  to  such  a 
degree  by  their  concurrence,  that,  as  1  would  subnn't, 
they  would,  even  if  they  stood  alone,  amount  to  a  de- 
monstration that  Homer  had  regard  to  the  times  and 
circumstances  under  which  the  several  races  prevailed, 
in  those  passages  of  his  work  which  refer  to  particular 
incidents  of  prior  history,  personal  and  local.  But  there 
is  no  lack  of  other  evidence. 

First,  we  have  other  pieces  of  ]irior  history,  which 
affect  the  same  portion  of  Greece.  The  first  of  these 
probably  preceded  the  Troica  by  only  two,  or,  at  the 
utmost,  two  and  a  half  generations.  It  is  the  account 
of  the  l)irth  of  Eurystheus,  given  by  Agamemnon  him- 
self in  the  Nineteenth  Book.  The  scene  of  it  is  de- 
scribed as  "Apyo<i  'A-^auKov.  He  calls  it  indeed  by  the 
name,  which  it  still  bore  at  the  time  when  he  spoke, 
and  which  was  understood  by  the  hearers,  for  it  re- 
mained the  same  country  as  it  had  been  in  former 
times.  But  the  same  peoj)le,  who  in  the  time  of 
Tydeus,  living  under  the  Pelopids,  were  'A-^ruo),  in  the 
time  of  Eurystheus,  and  therefore  before  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Pelo})ids,  are  described  as  'Apyeloi.     In 
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II.  xix.  122,  Juno  thus  speaks  of  the  birth  of  Eury- 
stheus 

rjhr]  av7]p  ykyov  IcrQKm.,  6?  ^ kpy^ioKTW  avd^ei. 

And  again,  v.  124,  the  same  term  is  used. 

Again,  it  appears  from  the  Sixth  Iliad  that  Proetus, 
who  expelled  Bellerophon  about  the  same  time,  was 
king  of  the  'Apyeioi  (II.  vi.  158) ; 

OS  p'  €K  byjjxov  eKacraev,  eTret  ttoXv  (piprepog  rjeu 
'Apyeicov. 

According  to  extra-Homeric  tradition,  Proetus  was 
the  brother  of  Eurystheus.  According  to  Homer,  his 
power  extends  over  Ephyre,  and  over  the  Argives  :  and 
as  ^iOlid  dynasties  were  then  ruling  in  the  west,  it  is  the 
country  afterwards  called  the  Argos  of  the  Achaeans, 
within  some  part  of  which  he  must  have  ruled.  But  in 
telling  both  the  story  of  Proetus,  and  the  story  of 
Eurystheus,  with  reference  to  the  same  side  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  entirely  out  of  connection  with  one  an- 
other, the  text  of  Homer,  trne  to  itself,  calls  the  sub- 
jects of  each  at  that  period,  only  by  the  name  'Apyeioi, 
never  Aavaol  or  'A-^^uioL 

Thus,  one  generation  before  the  Troica  he  calls 
people  Achaeans,  and  calls  them  by  that  name  only, 
whom  one  or  two  generations  earlier  he  describes,  and 
repeatedly  and  uniformly  describes,  as  having  been 
Argives.  There  can  hardly  be  stronger  circumstantial 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  to  each  term  he  attached  its 
own  special  meaning. 

And  yet  it  is  not  simply  that  Homer  has  made  the 
Argive  the  more  ancient,  and  the  Achaean  the  more 
recent,  name.  On  the  contrary,  he  uses  both  the  one 
and  the  other  with  marked  respect  to  place  as  well  as 
to  time.  For  at  the  great  Argive  epoch  he  has 
Achaeans  :  and  at  the  great  Achaean  epoch,  that  of  the 
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jiooms,  lio  lins  Argive  associations,  and  a  local  Argive 
clcsioiiation,  still  roniainijiij. 

Tn  tlie  Eleventh  Book,  Nestor  detains  Patroclns  with 
a  speech  of  great  length.  In  the  begiiniing  of  this 
harangue,  he  refers  to  the  circnnistances  of  the  moment, 
and,  having  ended  his  preface,  he  travels  back  to  his 
own  early  youth,  indeed  almost  his  childhood,  to  give 
the  story  of  a  war,  or  foray,  between  the  Epeans  and 
the  Pylians.  When  he  has  ended  this  tale,  he  returns 
to  the  actual  ])osition  of  affairs  before  Troy. 

In  the  narrative  of  this  raid'',  he  commonly  terms 
the  one  side  Epeans,  and  the  other  Pylians.  But  he 
once  calls  tlie  Epeans,  who  were  inhabitants  of  Elis, 
Elians.  This  is  natural  enounh  :  for  as  the  Elian  name 
afterwards  (and  so  soon  as  in  the  time  of  Homer)  pre- 
vailed in  that  race  and  country,  it  might  very  well  have 
been  already  beginning  to  come  into  use.  But  he  also 
calls  the  Pylians  Acha?ans ;  and  he  uses  the  name  dis- 
tinctively, for  it  is  where  he  is  speaking  of  them  as  the 
conquering  paity*".  For  this  there  is  clearly  no  cor- 
responding reason.  It  is  equally  clear  that  Homer  does 
not  call  the  Pylians 'A;)^aio/,  simply  in  the  sense  of  being 
Creeks,  for  then  the  name  would  not  have  been  dis- 
tinctive :  the  enemy  too  would  have  been  included  with 
them,  which  would  turn  the  passage  into  nonsense. 
Homer,  then,  (there  is  no  other  alternative)  means  to 
say  that  the  Pylians  were,  in  some  particular  sense,  of 
the  Achaean  race. 

This  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  when  we  look 
to  the  preamble  and  peroration  of  the  speech.  For  in 
both  of  these,  which  refer  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Greeks  and  to  the  Trojan  epoch,  he  employs  his  usual 
names,  and  calls  them  both  Danaans  (Aavaow  ov  Kt'jSe- 

<!  II.  xi.  670-761.  p  V.  759. 
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rai,  V.  66^,  also  vid.  797),  and  Argives  CApyelcov  aeKr/n, 
V.  667):  finally  Acliseans  (vt€9'A)(^aiuiv,  800). 

Thus  then  he  calls  the  Pylians  Achocans  at  the  time 
of  the  Argive  predominance :  for  this  local  war  could 
hardly  have  been  more  than  ten  or  twenty  years  after 
the  birth  of  Eurystheus,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
before,  or  else  during  his  reign ;  that  is  to  say,  at  a 
time  when  his  own  subjects  are  called  'Apyeioi. 

Again,  Homer  uses  the  vi'ord  'Apyeioc;  in  the  femi- 
nine singular  fifteen  times.  Twice  it  is  with  reference 
to  Juno.  Of  course  this  application  of  the  term  is 
figurative.  But  though  it  be  figurative,  the  figure  is 
evidently  founded  on  her  close  and  intimate  relation, 
not  to  the  Greeks  at  large  only,  but  to  the  Argive  name ; 
and  to  the  persons,  but  more  particularly  to  the  place, 
that  was  so  specially  associated  with  it^ 

In  all  the  other  thirteen  places,  the  epithet  is  joined 
with  the  name  of  Helen.  Does  it  for  her  mean  sim})ly 
Greek,  or  something  special  and  beyond  this?  Now  if 
it  meant  simply  Greek,  it  would  be  strange  that  she  is 
never  called,  I  will  not  say  Aavai],  because  the  Danaan 
name  has  no  singular  use  in  Homer,  but  certainly  'A-^^air] 
or'Axali?.  Especially  as  the  word  'A)(aio9  is  used  as  an 
e])ithet,  be  it  remembered,  many  times  oftener,  than  is 
'Apyeiog :  and  it  alone  is  used  to  describe  the  women  of 
Greece  generally. 

Again,  if  the  epithet  Argive,  as  applied  to  Plelen, 
meant  simply  Greek,  it  might  be  suitable  enough  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Trojan  speaking  among  Trojans,  but  it  Mould 
have  been  weak  and  unmeaning,  and  therefore  most 
unlike  Homer,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Greek  or  a  friend  of 
Greeks  ;  or  when,  as  in  the  Odyssey^',  Helen  is  no 
longer  among  strangers,  but  at  home.     Yet  it  is  used 

^  Inf.  p.  392.  ?  Ofl.  iv.  184,  296. 
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in  the  followino-  passages  ainoiig  others,  (i)  by  Juno  to 
Minerva,  II.  ii.  i6i,  (2)  by  JNIinerva  to  Ulysses,  ll.ii.  177; 
and  here  in  a  near  ju\ta]K)sition  with  the  Achaean  appel- 
lative, which  goes  fiir  to  j)rove  of  itself  that  'Apyeuj  has 
a  meaning  more  specitic  than  merely  Creek.  The  ])as- 
sage  is, 

^ApyeLrjv'EXevrjv,  Tji  iiv^Ka  itoWoV A\ai5>v 
kv  TpoLi]  airokovTO. 

I  clonl)t  whether  Homer  ever  places  in  such  proximity 
the  two  epithets  with  the  same  meaning  for  each  ^. 
The  tautology  would  be  gross,  if  Achaean  and  Argeian 
each  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  Greek  :  but  if 
'Apyeu]  have  the  local  sense,  nothing  awkward  remains. 
(3)  It  is  used  by  Agamemnon,  II.iii.458,  in  addressing 
the  Trojans;  (4)  II.  iv.  174,  in  addressing  Menclaus; 
(5)  II.  ix.  140,  in  addressing  the  Greek  Council.  It 
seems  quite  clear,  from  even  this  enumeration,  that 
'Apyel}],  as  applied  to  Helen,  must  mean  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  mere  fact  that  she  belonged  to  the 
Greek  nation  at  larofe. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  a  meaning.  Homer  indeed 
leaves  us  but  narrow  information  as  to  the  extraction  of 
Helen.  He  calls  her  sometimes  einrarepeia  ^\  and  many 
times  Aiof  cKjeyavla  K  In  the  Third  Iliad  he  shows  her 
to  be  the  sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  in  the  Ele- 
venth Odyssey  he  shows  them  to  be  the  children  of 
Tyndareus  and  Ledal  Who  Tyndareus  was  we  do  not 
know  from  him.  But  the  common  tradition,  which 
makes  him  a  sovereign  in  Eastern  Peloponnesus,  is 
thoroughly  accordant  with  the  slight  notices  in  Homer. 
For,  as  we  see  from  the  cases  of  Eurystheus  and  Proe- 
tus,  it  was  in  Eastern  Peloponnesus  that  the  Argive 

e  See  inf.  sect.  ix.  ^  II.  vi.  292.    Od.  xxii.  227. 

'  II.  iii.  199  et  alibi.  J  II.  iii.  236.    Oil.  xi.  298. 
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power  and  name  ])revailecl ;  and  Helen,  the  daughter  of 
Tyndareus  is,  as  we  have  also  seen,  characteristically 
with  him  the  Argive  Helen.  Thus  then  it  may  now 
be  lawful  to  say,  we  are  supplied  with  a  meaning  for 
the  name  which  makes  it  especially  appropriate  in  the 
mouth  of  Agamemnon,  the  head  of  the  Pelopids.  For 
they  were  the  race  who,  coming  in  at  the  head  of  the 
Achaians,  had  from  the  West  overi)owered  and  super- 
seded the  Argive  power  of  the  East,  while  they  also  held 
as  heirs  to  it  by  marriage :  and  if  a  royal  Argive  house 
at  the  epoch  of  the  war  survived  only  in  Helen  and  her 
sister  Clytemnestra,  she  in  part  at  least  represented  its 
title,  and,  as  a  lawful  wife  of  Menelaus,  added  to  his 
throne  whatever  authority  the  name  and  rights  of  her 
race  were  capable  of  conferring. 

Having,  I  trust,  seen  enough  to  justify  the  belief  that 
some  at  least  of  these  names  in  the  mind  of  Homer  had 
a  definite  as  well  as  a  more  general  meaning,  let  us 
now,  taking  them  in  succession,  proceed  to  examine 
what  that  meaning  is. 

Among  the  three  great  Homeric  appellatives,  let  us 
direct  our  attention  first  to  the  one,  which  is  presuma- 
bly the  oldest.  The  word  d^avao\,  from  the  comparative 
paucity  of  the  signs  and  indications  connected  with  it, 
evidently  answers  to  this  description. 

We  will  take  first  the  Homeric,  and  then  the  later, 
evidence  respecting  it.  Of  the  former,  the  greater 
number  of  particulars  are  negative.  Indeed  we  have 
but  two  positive  notes  to  dwell  upon ;  both  of  these, 
however,  are  of  great  importance. 

I.  The  Danaan  name  is  with  Homer  a  standing  ap- 
pellation of  the  Greeks.  I  think,  however,  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  never  means  the  Greek  nation,  })ut 
always  the  Greek  armament  or  soldiery. 

A  a  2 
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It  is  used  in  the  Iliad  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
times.  The  name  'Apyeiot  is  emjdoyed  oftener,  namely, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  times  in  the  plural,  be- 
sides eleven  times  in  the  singular  as  a  personal  epithet: 
and  'Ay^aiot  much  more  frequently  still. 

If  we  observe  the  shadings,  attached  to  these  words 
respectively  by  means  of  the  epithets  which  Homer  an- 
nexes to  them,  we  shall  find  they  establish  perceptible 
distinctions. 

The  epithets  of  Aavuo\  are  exclusively  military 
e2)itliets : 

I.  jjfjocoe?.  5*  cKTTriaraL. 

1.  OepoLTTOPTe^  "AptjO'i.  6.  'i(pOifxoi. 

3.  (plXoTTToXe/ULOl.  y.   Ta-^VTTCoXoi. 

4.  alyjj.r}Tai. 

The  epithets  of  'Apydoi  are  as  follows  : 

1.  lojuoopoi,  II.  iv.  242.    xiv.  479. 

2.  cnretXacov  ctKoptjroi,   II.  xiv.  479. 

3.  6wpi]KT0i,  II.  xxi.  429. 

4.  (piXoirroXeixoL,   II.  xix.  269. 

5.  eXey-^ee?,    II.  iv.  242. 

Upon  these  we  may  observe,  first,  that  they  are  few 
in  number ;  secondly,  that  they  are  used  with  extreme 
rarity  ;  being  only  applied  in  four  passages  altogether, 
whereas  the  word  Aavaol  has  epithets  in  twenty-two. 
Thirdly,  this  word  only  twice  in  the  whole  of  the 
poems  has  a  military  epithet  attached  to  it.  For  I 
must  follow  those,  who  do  not  translate  lofxcopoi  as  cor- 
responding with  ey)^e(ri/uLO}poi :  ( I )  because  the  Greeks 
w^ere  not  archers,  (2)  because  the  derivation  from  'la, 
'the  voice,'  giving  the  sense  of  braggart,  harmonises 
exactly  with  the  accompanying  phrase  ctTreiXdcop  uKopn- 
TOL :  as  well  as  (3)  for  the  presumptive,  but  in  Homer 
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by  no  means  conclusive,  reason,  that  'lov  in  composition 
is  long. 

The  epithets  of  'A-)(aio\  are  numerous,  highly  varied, 

and  of  very  frequent  use.  They  are  these  : 

I.  a7reiXt]T)]p€9.  9-  ineyaOvfxoi. 

1.  iJ-a-^rjii  (XKopriroi.  lO.  fxevea  irveiovre^. 

3.  avakKL^eq.  II.  ■)(a\KOKvi^fxi§ei. 

4.  Slot.  I  2.  ^aA/co^/rcove?. 

5.  eXt/ccoTre?.  13.  v-rrepKvSavTe?. 

6.  evKfT^fxiSeg.  14-  cip>]i(pi\oi. 

7.  r]pw€<{.  1 5'  (pikoTTToXe/iioi. 

8.  Kapt]Ko/uiO(iOVTe^. 

These  epithets  are  used  in  nearly  one  hundred  and 
tliirty  passages,  and  they  may  be  classified  as  com- 
prising, 

(i)  One  or  two  words  of  sarcastic  reproach,  very 
rarely  used. 

(2)  Words  descriptive  of  courage  and  spirit:  such  are 

jULeyaOvjUioi,  /uevea  Trveiovres. 

(3)  Words  indicating  that  disposition  to  brag,  which 

is  more  or  less  traceable  in  the  military  con- 
duct of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  glaringly  pal- 
pable among  the  Trojans. 

(4)  Words  descriptive  of  personal  beauty:  eXt/cwTre? 

and  Kap}]Kop.ooi)VTes. 

(5)  The  word  Sioi,  which  signifies  generally  the  pos- 

session of  some  kind  of  excellence. 

(6)  Words  relating  to  well  made  and  well  finished 

armour  :   evKVij/uiSeg,  ■^(aXKOKvtj/uLiSe?,  ■^aXKQ-^LTOJveg. 

And  of  the  epithets  of  the  three  appellatives  resjiect- 
ively  we  may  say, 

(i)  Those  of 'A^aioi  are  highly  diversified,  extended, 

and  elevated  in  meaning :  and  are  not  suitable 

for  soldiers  exclusively. 
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(2)  Those  orApyetoi  are  so  slight  and  rare  that  they 

may  be  passed  over. 

(3)  Those  of  Aai>ao\  are  most  j)roperly  neither  those 

of  chiefs,  nor  of  a  nation  at  large,  but  of  a 
soldiery. 

In  the  Odyssey  the  Danaan  name  is  used  thirteen 
times :  but  it  never  signifies  either  the  Greeks  contem- 
porary with  the  action  of  that  poem,  or  the  Greek 
nation  in  its  ])rior  history :  it  is  employed  always  re- 
trospectively, and  always  of  the  soldiery  in  the  Trojan 
war. 

It  will  be  observed  by  readers  of  the  poems,  that 
Homer  often  brings  two  of  the  three  great  appellatives, 
or  even  all  the  three,  into  juxtaposition  so  near,  as  would 
be  inconvenient  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are 
purely  synonymous.  For  instance,  in  II.  i.  71,  we  have 
'Apyeioi  and'A)(aio)  in  the  same  line,  and  in  II. i.  90, 91, 
Aauaol  and  'A;)(aioJ  in  two  successive  lines.  It  is,  I  think, 
obvious,  that  this  inconvenience  will  be  mitigated  or 
removed,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  each  of  these  three 
names,  though  they  were  most  commonly  applied  to 
mean  the  same  body  of  persons,  nevertheless  had  its 
own  shade  of  meaning.  And  we  shall  presently  have 
to  examine  cases,  where  a  determination  of  this  kind 
appears  to  be  required  by  the  sense ^. 

All  the  rest  of  the  Homeric  evidence  connected  with 
the  name  Aavao).  is  of  a  negative  character. 

It  is  never  used  in  the  singular  number,  either  as  an 
adjective,  or  as  a  substantive.  Nor  is  it  ever  applied 
to  women  :  a  point  not  immaterial,  in  connection  with 
the  question,  whether  with  Homer  it  does  not  mean 
the  Greeks  of  the  army  exclusively.  There  is,  again, 
nothing  in  his  use  of  it  which  associates  it  with  a  i)ar- 

^  Inf.  pp.  410,  II. 
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ticular  class  of  the  army,  either  the  lower  or  the  higher ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  essentially  general,  comprehensive, 
and.  I  may  add,  likewise  invariable  in  its  meaning. 

Still  less  should  we  expect  to  find  it,  nor  do  we  find 
it,  connected  with  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular 
part  of  the  country :  it  has  not,  like  the  Cadmean  or 
Ce])hallenian  name,  a  local  habitation  within  Greece. 
Nor  has  it  in  itself  any  root,  or  any  derivative,  which 
would  associate  it  with  any  territory,  as  Alyiakeh  refers 
us  to  At7iaXo9,  or  even  as"A|0/<:a^e?  is  related  to' ApKuSirj. 

Its  use  in  the  Iliad  is  in  exact  harmony  with  that  in 
the  Odyssey :  it  is  never  associated  with  the  history  of 
the  Greeks  or  any  part  of  them  :  in  short,  there  is  no 
clear  evidence  of  its  existence  or  application  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  camp. 

Neither  has  it  any  thing  related  to  the  physical  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  or  to  any  of  the  races  known  to 
have  inhabited  it,  or  to  any  employment  or  habit  of 
life,  or  to  any  deity.  It  floats  before  us  like  Delos  on 
the  ililgaian,  without  any  visible  or  discoverable  root. 
And  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  slight  positive  evi- 
dence at  our  command  is  not  so  limited,  and  so  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  negatives,  as  to  determine  the  hypo- 
thesis that  may  be  drawn  from  it  to  one  particular 
form,  by  forbidding  us  to  move,  except  in  one  par- 
ticular direction. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Danaan  name  must  have 
had  some  root,  lying  very  deep  in  the  history  or  legends 
of  Greece  :  since  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
Homer,  as  a  poet  of  the  people,  handling  a  subject  the 
most  profoundly  national,  to  describe  the  Greek  army 
under  any  name,  except  one  associated  with  some  of 
the  most  splendid,  or  the  most  venerable,  traditions  of 
the  country. 
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Ill  one  way  alone  could  tliis  name  fulfil  llie  re(iuired 
(•(rtidition.  If  its  root  was  not  territorial,  nor  tribal, 
nor  religious,  it  could  only  be  personal.  AVas  there,  then, 
a  Danaus  known  to  the  early  history  of  Greece,  who 
founded  a  dynasty  in  its  centre  of  power,  at  a  period 
anterior  to  the  Hellenic  history  of  the  country,  so  as 
not  to  be  in  competition  with  the  honours  of  that  race? 
If  so,  then  it  is  intelligible  that  the  Greeks  might  be 
called  Aamot  by  Homer.  If  that  dynasty  had  passed 
away,  we  can  well  understand  why  Aamo)  should  not  be 
a  name  of  contemporary  Greeks  as  such:  just  as  Y^a^fxcioi 
was  not  an  admissible  designation  for  contemporary  Boe- 
otians. Further,  if  it  had  never  been  an  historical  aj)- 
pellative  at  all,  but  was  the  mere  reflection  cast  by  the 
figure  of  a  great  primitive  personage,  and  incorporated, 
for  the  Poet's  purpose,  in  a  designation  made  national  by 
him,  then  we  can  see  how  natural  it  was,  that  he  should 
limit  the  word  altogether  to  an  heroic  and  martial 
sense  ;  just  as  Cambrian  for  Welshman,  or  Caledonian 
for  Scotchman,  or  Gael  for  Highlander,  or  son  of  Al- 
bion for  Englishman,  would  be  an  appellation  naturally 
appropriated  to  romance,  or  war,  or  any  strain  impreg- 
nated with  a  strong  vein  of  imagery  or  passion,  but  yet 
would  not  be  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  pure  history. 

In  this  inquiry  concerning  the  Danaan  name,  we 
must,  I  think,  carry  along  with  us,  as  a  cardinal  ele- 
ment in  the  case,  that  which  we  know  from  other 
sources  respecting  the  manner  in  which  Homer  was  wont 
to  veil  all  traces  of  the  entry  from  elsewhere  of  races, 
persons,  or  influences  into  Greece.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten,  that,  throughout  the  wdiole  of  the  poems, 
there  is  ap[)arently  not  one  single  statement,  made  to  us 
with  the  intention  of  conveying  information  respecting 
the  colonization  of  Greece  from  abroad.    It  seems  to  be 
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the  Poet's  intention  that  we  shoiikl  assume  all  Greek 
manners,  institutions,  and  races,  to  have  sprung  out  of 
the  very  soil :  and  it  is  only  accidentally  that  he  im- 
parts to  us  any  information  or  suggestion  on  this  subject, 
when  he  is  in  quest  of  some  other  purpose,  and  unawares 
lets  fall  a  gleam  of  light  upon  some  foreign  settlement 
or  immigration. 

All  this  is  conformable  to  the  course  of  natural  feel- 
ing. Shakespeare  found  it  worth  his  while  to  sing  of 
Lear,  but  not  of  Hengist  and  Horsa ;  of  the  English  in 
France,  not  of  the  Normans  in  England.  And  though 
Danish  invasions  have  not  robbed  our  great  Alfred  of 
his  fame,  yet  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  guard  its  brilli- 
ancy, it  may  have  been  that  we  coloured  in  our  own  fa- 
vour the  military  history  of  the  period.  Arrivals  from 
abroad,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  life  of  a  nation,  are 
usually  the  conquests,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  foreign- 
ers over  natives :  of  what  is  strange  to  the  soil  over 
what  is  associated  with  it.  It  can  hardly  be,  that  such 
narratives  should  be  popular.  An  abnormal  instance 
to  the  contrary  may  be  found  in  the  fable,  which  de- 
duced the  Julian  line  in  Rome  from  iEneas  :  but  this  was 
for  poetry  composed  a  thousand  years  after  the  date  of 
its  narrative ;  composed  when  the  line  of  national  conti- 
nuity with  those,  whom  j3il,neas  was  taken  to  have  con- 
quered, had  been  completely  broken  ;  and  composed  for 
the  ears  of  a  court,  when  the  pulse  of  national  life  had 
become  almost  insensible.  Even  the  process,  by  which 
Hellenes  mastered  Pelasgians,  is  nowhere  professedly 
related  by  Homer;  whose  purpose  it  was  to  unite  more 
closely  the  elements  of  the  nation,  and  not  to  record 
that  they  had  once  been  separate. 

Except  in  the  one  point,  that  the  name  KaSiui.e?oi  had 
had  a  clear  and  undeniable  place  in  prior  history,  there 
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is  a  iiifirkocl  iinalogy  between  the  modes  in  which 
Homer  treats  the  Cadmeaii  and  tl)e  Danaan  stories. 
In  each  of  the  two  cases,  general  tradition  tells  us  of  a 
foreigner,  who  enters  Greece  and  founds  a  dynasty.  This 
dynasty,  after  acting  powerfully  on  the  destinies  of  the 
country  for  some  generations,  in  the  course  of  time 
disappears,  the  name  dying  with  it.  All  this,  in  the 
first  of  the  two  instances,  we  have  seen  to  be  sufficiently 
suppoi'tcd  by  inference  and  suggestion  from  Homer. 
Yet  Homer  never  mentions  Cadmus,  exce})t  as  it  were 
by  chance,  in  the  act  of  giving  the  extraction  of  Len- 
cothee' ;  nor  states  that  he  came  from  abroad  ;  nor  that 
he  founded  a  dynasty  at  all.  He  gives  us  Cadmus,  fa- 
ther of  Leucothee,  and  Cadmeans,  and  lets  us  make  of 
them  what  we  can.  So  here  he  gives  us  Danaans,  and 
not  indeed  a  Danaus,  but  a  Danae,  who  is  presumably 
related  to  Danaus. 

2.  In  Iliad  xiv.,  Jupiter  renders  an  account  of  his 
passion  for  various  women,  all  of  them  persons  in  the 
very  highest  positions;  and  among  these  for  Danae™. 

Aayci?]s  KaWicrcpvpov   AKpLaLotvrjs, 
rj  T^KC  Tlepafja,  Trdi'Tccv  apibeCKerov  avopQ)v. 

In  this  passage  we  have  Danae  exhibited  as  the  head 
of  a  line  of  sovereigns  through  Perseus,  who  occupied  the 
most  ancient  and  most  distinguished  seat  of  power  in 
Greece,  that  of  the  Eastern  Peloponnesus.  From  her, 
indeed,  the  derivation  of  sovereignty  is  locally  continu- 
ous down  to  the  time  of  Homer.  Perseus  is  the  father 
of  Sthenelus",  and  Sthenelus  of  Eurystheus.  Next  to 
him,  we  find  Pelops  in  possession  of  the  throne,  with  a 
new  sceptre,  betokening  a  new  sovereignty.  That  is  to 
say,  he  was  no  longer  a  merely  local  sovereign,  whose 
highest  honour  it  was  to  be  first  in  that  class,  priimis 

1  Od.  V.  333.  m  U.  xiv.  319.  n  II.  xix.  116. 
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inter  pares;  but  he  had  also  acquired  an  extensive 
supremacy,  reaching  beyond  his  own  borders,  or  those 
of  the  Achaic  Argos,  and  embracing  all  Greece,  with 
a  multitude  of  islands". 

Such   is  the  line  of  Danae  downwards :  beginning 
with  a  son,  whose  paternal  extraction  we  shall  consider 
hereafter  P.     And  her  epoch,   as   we    shall   see,  is  six 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war.     For  tracing  her 
upwards,  we  have  no  means  from  Homer,  except  such 
as  are  afforded  by  the  word  'AKpia-iwvTj.     The  use  of  a 
patronymic  which   describes   Danae   as   the   daughter 
(most  probably)  of  Acrisius,  in  some  degree  makes  it 
likely  that  Acrisius  either  was  the  brother  of  Danaus, 
or  otherwise  collaterally  related,  rather  than  directly  de- 
scended from  him.     For,  had  Danae  herself  been  de- 
scended from  Danaus,  it  seems  improbable  that  she  would 
have  drawn  her  patronymic  from  the  less  distinguished 
Acrisius,  unless  Danaus  was  a  very  remote  ancestor. 
But  this  is  very  improbable :    for  seven  generations 
before  Troy  form  the  utmost  limit  of  Homer's  historical 
knowledge ;    and  where  all    besides  falls  within  that 
line,  it  is  improbable  that  there    should  be  a  single 
exception  reaching  greatly  beyond  it.  And  again,  from 
the  course  of  migration,  it  is  likely  that  we  should  find 
his  oldest  traditions  in  Asia,  and  not  in  Europe.     On 
the  other  hand,  that  Homer  should  stop  short  in  tracing 
the  lineage  onwards,  just  before  he  came  to  the  foreign 
immigrant,  is  in   exact   conformity  with  what  he  has 
done  in  omitting   to  connect  (Edipus  and   Epicaste^ 
with  Cadmus,  or  Pelops  with  Tantalus.     In  the  former 
of  these  two  cases,  the  omission  all  the  more  cogently 
suggests  design,  because  Epicaste  is  the  only  woman 
introduced  in  the  NeKv'l'a  without  mention  of  her  hus- 
band, among  all  those,  eight  in  number,  of  whose  cases 

"  II.  ii.  io8.  P  Inf.  sect.  X.  ')  Od.  xi.  271. 
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lie  gives  us  the  detail.  It  is  most  probable,  therefore, 
that  1  Tomer  meant  the  genealogy  to  stand  as  follows  : 
and  at  the  least,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  text 
of  Homer  gives  countenance  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  those  later  fables,  which  throw  back  the  first 
Greek  dynasties  into  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
I.  Danaus=Acnsius 

I 

2.  Danae 

3.  Perseus 

4.  Sthenclus 

5.  Eurystheus  (  =  Hercules)  =  Pelops 

6.  Atreus=Tliyestes 

7.  Agamemnou=iEgisthus. 

According  to  these  presumptions,  Danaus  is  contem- 
porary with  Dardanus'":  and  also  is  just  such  a  person 
as  Homers  poetic  use  of  the  name  l^avaoi  would  lead 
us  to  expect ;  one  who  came  from  abroad,  and  is  on 
that  account  kept  in  majestic  shadow;  one  who  founded 
a  throne,  but  did  not  introduce  a  race :  one  who  may 
have  given  his  people  the  name  of  AaraoJ,  as  Cadmus 
gave  that  of  Ka(5yuerot,  for  the  time  while  his  dynasty 
was  in  power,  but  whose  name  disappeared,  together 
M'ith  its  sway.  We  have,  it  will  be  remembered  in 
Homer,  no  Homeric  legends  of  the  period  of  the  Da- 
naids,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  the  name  Aavaot 
was  then  in  any  degree  national  or  not. 

According    to   the  post-Homeric  tradition,   Danaus 

was  an  Egyptian  %  brother  of  iRgyptus.     He  migrated 

into  Greece,  and  became  king  of  Argos.     Acrisius  and 

Proetus  were  reputed  to  be  his  great-grandsons. 

■■  See  inf.  sect.  ix.  ian  sea-board,  belonging  to  the 

8  Fragm.  of  the  Dauais,  Diint-  Ionian   race,    and   to   the   same 

zer,  Fragm.  der  Epischen  Poesie,  stock  with  the  Hellenes.     From 

p.  3.     It  has  been  argued  by  E.  among    such    settlers,    whether 

Curtius  {lonier  vor  der  lonischen  Ionian    or   not,  it    seems  likely 

WancleniMff,   pp.    11 — 13),    that  that  the  immigrants  fi'om  Egypt 

there  were  settlers  on  the  Egypt-  to  Greece  might  have  proceeded. 
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In  Homer,  too,  we  have  an  Acrisius  and  a  Proetus : 
but  Proetus  is  contemporary  with  Bellerophon,  two 
generations  before  the  Troica,  so  that  he  is  later  by 
four  generations  than  Acrisius,  and  later  by  at  least 
four  than  Danaus. 

The  more  recent  tradition,  contradicting  Homer  po- 
sitively in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  carries  Proetus 
back  to  the  time  of  Acrisius,  and  then,  paying  some 
respect  to  the  interval  between  Proetus  and  Danaus, 
gives  compensation  by  thrusting  Danaus  himself  three 
generations  further  back. 

Of  the  posterity  of  the  Homeric  Proetus  we  hear 
nothing,  and  with  him  the  Danaid  line,  prolonged  in  a 
junior  branch,  may  have  expired.  Tradition  places  him 
on  the  throne  of  Tiryns.  His  holding  a  separate  sove- 
reignty in  Argolis  is  not  of  itself  in  conflict  with  the 
Homeric  account  of  the  Perseids,  who  reigned  at  My- 
cenae ;  because  we  find  in  Argos  itself  a  separate  sove- 
reignty under  Dionied  at  the  epoch  of  the  Troica. 
But  the  terms  used  are  peculiar.     Proetus  ruled  over 

^ A.pyeloi  ; 

770X1;  0eprepos  i]ev 
ApyeiMV   Tjtvs  yap  01  viro  aKi]T:Tp^  khap-acrcrev  ^ 

The  account  of  Eurystheus  in  the  Nineteenth  Book 
may,  however,  imply  that  he  was  king  of  all  the  'Apyeloi : 
and  at  first  sight  there  is  some  conflict  here,  because  both 
Eurystheus  and  Proetus  may  be  said  to  date  two  gene- 
rations before  the  Troica.  The  solution  is  probably  as 
follows.  The  passion  of  Antea,  wife  of  Proetus,  for 
Bellerophon,  suggests  that  her  husband  was  more  ad- 
vanced in  life  than  Bellerophon,  whom,  as  the  grand- 
father of  Glaucus,  we  may  take  as  justly  representing 
in  time  the  second  generation  before  the  war.  On  the 
other  hand,   as  Eurystheus  was  the  contemporary  of 

'   II.  vi.  158. 
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Heioulos,  and  Hercules  had  a  son,  as  well  as  grand- 
sons in  the  war,  we  may  assume  Eurystheus  to  have  been 
junior  to  the  generation,  as  Proetus  was  its  senior;  so 
that  they  need  not  have  been  contemporary  princes. 

The  historic  ])lace  assigned  to  Danaus,  either  as  we 
miglit  fix  it  from  Homer,  or  as  the  later  tradition 
would  determine  it,  keejis  him  clear  of  the  earliest 
Hellic  traditions  in  southern  Greece.  None  of  tliese 
can  well  be  carried  back  beyond  Sisyphus  ;  and  Sisyphus 
stands  at  five  generations  before  the  war,  while  Danaus 
cannot  be  less  than  seven.  Had  Homer  made  Danaus 
synchronise  with  the  earlier  Hellic  sovereignties,  it  would 
have  been,  in  my  view,  a  presum})tion  against  his  Egypt- 
ian origin,  or  his  existence  altogether.  For  an  Egypt- 
ian stranger  was  little  likely  to  attain  to  power,  where 
Hellenes  Mere  already  in  the  field:  the  more  energetic 
genius  would  subdue  the  less  vigorous.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Hellenic  Bellerophon,  and  the  plot  against  his 
life,  may  really  have  been  connected  with  the  political 
jealousies  of  the  Danaids  towards  the  formidable  new- 
comers of  the  jEiolid  stem :  nor  do  I  read  the  fable  of 
Jupiter  with  Danae  otherwise  than  as  a  veil,  used  to  give 
dignity  to  the  commencement  of  an  Hellic  sovereignty, 
which,  in  the  person  of  Perseus,  partly  succeeded, 
partly  supplanted,  the  Danaid  throne. 

Danaus  has  been  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  the  first 
among  the  later  authorities.  This  poet  states,  that  he 
relieved  Argos  from  drought :  an  operation  which  har- 
monises well  with  the  tradition  that  brings  him  from  a 
country  dependent  on  the  irrigation  of  the  Nile,  as  the 
conditions  of  cultivation  there  could  not  but  lead  at  an 
early  date  to  care  in  the  management  of  water.  He 
likewise  calls  Perseus  by  the  name  of  AavaiSr]^,  and  also 
terms  him  the  son  of  Danae". 

'•  Hes.  Frngm.  Iviii.  and  Scut.  Here.  216.  229. 
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Tlie  only  point  of  connection  between  the  Danaids 
and  the  Argive  or  Argeian  name  is,  that  Proetns,  the 
last  of  the  Danaids,  reiglis  over  Argeians.  Bnt  tliis  is  at 
a  period  when  the  Perseid  house,  which  was  evidently 
Hellenic,  has  already  become  the  first  in  rank  among  the 
Greek  thrones,  and  has  given,  as  is  probable,  the  Argeian 
name  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Peloponnesus.  The  whole 
evidence,  therefore,  throws  the  Danaan  name,  with  all 
its  incidents,  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  Ar- 
geians and  of  Achseans. 

Bnt  if  the  Danai  were  thus  before  the  'Apyeioi  and 
before  the  'A^^atoJ,  whom  did  they  follow  ? 

The  evidence  of  JiLschylus  in  the  Supplices  snjiports 
the  tradition  which  makes  them  immediately  follow  the 
Pelasgi^,  or  which,  more  strictly,  represents  their  name 
as  the  first  of  those  borne  by  the  Greek  nation  after  it 
had  ceased  to  be  simply  Pelasgic. 

By  Euripides  was  conveyed  a  kindred  tradition,  that 
Danaus,  having  come  to  Argos,  colonized  the  city  of 
Inachus  ;  and  that  the  Peloponnesians,  previously  called 
Pelasgiotes,  were  thereafter  called  Danai  ^. 

neAatrytwra?  8'  oivofxacrfi^vovs,  to  irplv 
Aavaovs  KaK^ladat  vojjlov  i.6i]K  av  'EAAaSa. 

These  traditions,  received  through  the  tragedians,  co- 
incide with  the  evidence  of  the  Homeric  text.  For  this 
text,  in  the  first  place,  clearly  throws  the  Danaan  line  far- 
ther back  than  that  of  any  of  the  Hellic  tribes.  Secondly, 
by  negative  evidence,  no  where  employing  the  Danaan 
name  in  the  pre-Troic  legends,  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that 
it  must  have  been  the  oldest,  and  the  most  remote  from 
common  use,  of  his  three  great  appellations.  Thirdly, 
Homer  supplies  us  with  no  other  name  whicli  there  is 

V  Sup.  scot.  iii.  "  Eurip.  Ar.  Fr.  ii.  7. 
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the  smallest  ground  for  inserting  between  the  Danaans 
and  the  ancient  Pehasgi,  of  whom  we  have  found  traces, 
direct  and  indirect,  in  so  many  places  of  the  poems. 

Thus,  then,  although  we  can  jilead  little  but  conjec- 
ture from  Homer  with  respect  to  the  person  Danaus,  we 
seem  to  be  justified  in  concluding  from  his  testimony, 
that  the  a])pcllation  was  dynastic,  that  the  dynasty  was 
pre-Hellenic,  and  that  it  stands  in  chronological  order 
next  to  the  Pelasgic  time. 

The  name  'ApyeloL  is  the  next  with  \\\\\q\\  we  have 
to  deal :  and  this  name,  apj)licable  to  persons,  is  so 
evidently  founded  on  the  name"A/>7o?,  applicable  to 
territory,  that  with  this  latter  word  we  must  of  neces- 
sity begin  the  investigation ;  just  as  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  meaning  of  the  term  Hellenes,  we  were  obliged 
to  begin  with  Hellas. 

And  the  word^A^-yo?  is  so  important,  and  as  it  were 
central,  in  the  geography  of  Homer,  that  we  had  better 
first  consider  what  are  the  various  forms  of  expression 
which  Homer  uses  when  he  wants  to  express  in  words 
the  entire  territory  of  the  Greek  nation  : 

1.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  appears  to  use  for 
this  purpose  the  combined  force  of  the  names  Hellas 
and  Argos ; 

avbpos,  Tov  K\eos  evpv  Ka0'"Ek\dba  koi  jueVoy  "A/jyo?  y, 

2.  He  emj^loys  other  combinations  for  the  like  pur- 
pose. The  first  is  that  of  "A/J709,  extended  by  the  epi- 
thet Trav,  and  joined  with  the  islands.  These  words  taken 
together  embrace  the  whole  Empire  of  Agamemnon  : 

TToXXfiaiv  vrjcroKn,  KaV'Apyet  iravrl  avacrativ^. 

3.  And  again,  with  the  proper  name  "Ay^aYh, 
"Apyos  is  IttttojSotoi;  Kai'Axau'Sa  KaWiyuvaLKa^. 

y  Od.  i.  344.  z  II.  ii.  108.  a  II.  iii.  y  .^  258. 
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This  is  spoken  by  the  Trojan  herald  of  the  possible  ad- 
justment of  the  quarrel,  upon  which,  he  says,  we  shall 
dwell  quietly  in  Troy,  and  they  will  return  to  Argos  and 
Achaeis.  By  "they"  he  means  all  the  Greeks,  therefore 
the  country  to  which  they  return  means  all  Greece. 

4.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  "Apyo^,  in  combi- 
nation with  fxecro?,  includes  the  whole  of  Greece,  as  in 
the  speech  of  Dionied  to  Glancus : 

rw  vvv  (Tot  [xev  iyco  feiro?  <^tAos"ApyeV  fteWo) 

Ct/jlt,   (TV  0    eV  AVKU]  ". 

5.  It  is  also  a  question,  what  is  the  geographical  force 
of  Argos,  even  when  standing  alone.  It  is  manifestly 
wide  in  certain  j)assages.  Thus  Paris  mentions  the 
KTi]iu(.aTa, 

oacT  ayojJiriv  e£  "Apyeo?  i]jxiT€pov  bS>  '^  : 

and  Polydamas,  speaking  of  the  possible  destruction  of 
the  Greek  army, 

Vftivvixvovi  aTTokeaOai.  air  "Apyeos  kvOat>  ^ Aya.LOV'i  ^' 

a  line  repeated  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word 
in  some  places  has  undoubtedly  a  limited  meaning  only. 

6.  Again,  we  find  the  word  'A^aa?  yaia,  used  appa- 
rently with  the  intention  of  signifying  the  whole  Greek 
country;  as  in  the  first  Iliad  by  Nestor; 

0}  TTOTTOL,  7/  fxe'ya  irevdo'i  A)^auba  yala  t/caz-'et  ^. 

7.  And  we  have  the  same  word  'A-)(au9  without  yaiu, 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

For  instance,  when  Nestor  and  Ulysses  were  collect- 
ing the  Greek  forces,  they  were 

\a6v  ayetpovTes  nar  '  Ax^aCiba  TiovkvftoT^ipav  ^. 

And  Ulysses,  addressing  his  mother  in  the  Shades  be- 
neath, says, 

•'  II.  vi.  224.  '^  II.  \ai.  363.  <^1  II.  xii.  70. 

e  II.  i.  254,  and  vii.  124.  f  II.  xi.  770. 
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ov  yap  77C()  (T^fOor  ijXQov  'A^at'iiSo?,  ov8e  ttco  d/iT/s 

To  proceed  first  •with  what  is  most  clear,  ]  think  it 
may  be  taken  for  certain  tliat  "A^^a/iV,  with  or  without 
the  affix  yata  or  ala '',  means  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  of  Greece  in  the  passages  where  Homer  uses  this 
appellative  alone.  One  passage,  indeed,  taken  alone, 
aflfords  decisive  proof  for  itself  that  even  the  islands  are 
included.  Telemachus '  thus  describes  his  mother  as 
unrivalled  in  Greece: 

OL1]  vvv  ovK  eoTt  yvvT]  /car'  'A)^aa8a  yaHav 
ovT€  \~\v\ov  leprji,  ovt  "Apyeos,  ovre  MvKTivqs, 
ovT  avTijs  'iOaKrjs,  ovt''  yireLpOLO  ixi\aivy]<i. 

For  here  are  clearly  enumerated  as  among  the  parts  of 
'A;j^a//V,  several  Peloponnosian  states,  the  island  of  Ithaca, 
and  the  continent,  evidently  meaning  that  to  the  North 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

And  yet  it  may  remain  true  that,  though  commonly 
meaning  Greece  at  large,  'Axa/i?  may  still  have  a  more 
special  connection  with  the  South,  as  the  whole  of  this 
island  is  called  Britain,  whereas  the  name  has  been  de- 
rived especially  from  its  southern  inhabitants. 

But  in  the  passages  numbered  (i)  and  (3)  we  find 
the  whole  of  Greece  designated  by  the  use,  not  of  one, 
but  of  two  expressions  :  in  the  first  case  they  are, 

I .  "EXXa?.  2.   /mecrov  "Apyog. 

In  the  second  they  are, 

I .  "Apyo?.  2.  ' A^a/i?. 

And  with  these  we  may  compare  the  expression,  evi- 
dently meant  to  cover  all  the  Greeks,  in  II.  ii.  530,  under 
the  names 

I.   JlaveX\>]ves.  2.  'A^aio/. 

g  Od.  xi.  166  and  481.     See  also  Od.  xxiii.  68. 
h  Od.  xiii.  249.  i  Od.  xxi.  107. 
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Now  there  are  here  three  ways  in  which  the  words 
may  be  used  so  as  to  convey  their  joint  sense,  which  I 
assume  to  be  that  of  Greece  e7itire :  viz. 

1 .  That  each  word  should  cover  a  part,  the  two  parts 
together  making  up  the  whole,  i.e.  that  the  words  should 
be  used  distributively. 

2.  That  each  should  cover  the  whole,  and  that  the 
words  should  be  used  cumulatively. 

3.  That  one  of  the  words  should  apply  to  a  part  of 
Greece  only,  and  should  be  overlajiped  as  it  were  by 
the  other,  that  other  meaning  the  whole. 

Now  as  'A^^a/r?  uniformly  means  all  Greece  in  eight 
passages  where  it  stands  alone,  this  will  naturally  govern 
its  sense  in  the  two  passages,  where  it  is  joined  copula- 
tively  with  "Apyo^.  We  shall  also  hereafter  see  the 
local  use  of  the'A^^atoi  so  diffused,  that  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  suppose  any  other  meaning.  Thus,  then, 
we  have  one  point  fixed,  from  which  to  operate  upon 
others. 

But  what  does  the  "Apjo<i  t7nr6l3oTov  mean  ? 

It  is  demonstrable  that  in  Homer  the  word  "Apyo? 
has  several  meanings. 

1.  It  is  a  city,  as  in  II.  iv.  51, 

ijTOi  ifxal  rp€t9  ij.€v  ttoKv  (jtiArarai  etcrt  7To\?jes 
"Apyos  T€,  ^TTapTrj  re,  kol  evpvayvLa  Mvki]V)]. 
Tas  biaiTepaai  k.  t.  X. 

2,  It  is  a  limited  territory,  probably  such  as  was 
afterwards  the  State  of  Argolis.  For  when  Telemachus 
is  quitting  Sparta,  Theoclymenus  joins  hini'%  (pevycou  e^ 
"Apyeo?.  And  again,  when  Melampus  quitted  Pylos,  he 
came  to  Argos : 

6  8'  aWoiV  'UeTO  8r)jLioy 
"Apyos  69  l-mrulBoTovK 

k  Od.  XV.  223. 
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Tlic  first  proves  tluit  Sparta  M'as  not  included  in  the 
googTaphical  name  "A1070? :  the  second  proves  the  same 
of  Pylos :  and  this  too  is  the  "Apyo?  l-K-rro^orov. 

The  same  i)hrase  is  used  in  Od.  iii.  263,  of  yEgisthus, 
Avho  endeavours  to  corrupt  Cljtemnestra, 

\i.vyj^    Apyfos  ItittoISotolo, 

Here  Mycenju  is  plainly  meant  by  the  /ulu^o?,  and  the 
"Apyo?  l-n-TTo^oTov  is  Argolis,  or  something  like  it. 

This  district,  including  Mycenae,  was  the  head  quarter 
of  the  Greek  power.  Now  we  find  that  the  Avhole 
dominion  of  Priam  was  named  Tpoh],  while  including 
many  cities  and  much  territory,  and  the  name  Tpoi>] 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  capital,  of  which  the 
proper  name  was  Ilion.  So  Venezia  at  the  present  day 
means  both  a  city  and  a  territory,  even  though  the  city 
is  outside  the  territory;  the  only  distinction  lying  in  the 
use  or  non-use  of  the  article.  Therefore  it  was  suffi- 
ciently natural,  that  the  Trojan  herald  should  name  the 
M-hole  from  the  most  excellent  part,  and  so  identify 
them :  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  w^ould  not  be  other- 
wise than  natural,  were  he  to  name  the  most  excellent 
part,  and  likewise  to  name  the  whole,  without  verbally 
distinguishing  them. 

So  that  in  II.  iii.  75,  258,  the  ])lirase "Ajoyo?  e?  /tttto- 
^oTov,  according  to  what  has  preceded^  may  either 
mean, 

1.  The  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  containing  Argos 
and  Mycense  as  its  head  quarter,  (and  then  the  line  must 
be  interjDreted  in  the  third  of  the  modes  above  pointed 
out ;  as  we  might  now  say,  '  we  visited  Rome  and 
Italy.') 

2.  Or  it  may  mean  the  whole  of  Greece,  ])y  transfer 
from  its  capital  part,  and  then  the  line  must  be  inter- 

1  Od.  XV.  238. 
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preted  in  the  second  mode,  as  might  now  be  said,  '  to 
our  Green  Erin,  our  Ireland  mother  of  the  brave.' 

The  English  'and'  would  indeed  mar  the  sense:  but 
the  Greek  koI  is  much  more  elastic,  and  may  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  Italian  ossia,  or  to  the  sign  = . 

I  doubt  if  there  be  any  passage  in  Homer  where  the 
word  Argos  stands  alone,  or  with  a  characteristic  epi- 
thet such  as  iTTTTo^oTov,  and  where  it  requires  any  other 
sense  than  one  of  the  three  just  given — the  city — the 
north  east  of  Peloponnesus — and  (by  metonymy)  all 
Greece. 

When  Nestor  (II.  ii.  348)  denounces  those  Greeks 
who  should  think  of  returning  home  before  the  mind 
of  Jupiter  is  known,  and  calls  returning  "Ajoyoo-^e  levai, 
it  seems  indisputable  that  we  must  construe  "Apyo? 
Greece. 

When  Paris  says  he  brought  the  Krnfxara  from  Ar- 
gos, the  most  natural  construction  is,  as  the  place  was 
Sparta,  and  therefore  not  Argos  in  the  narrow  sense, 
iVom  which  he  took  them,  that  he  means  bv  Ar^os  to 
signify  Greece. 

When  Sisyphus  dwells  at  Epliyre,  i^-vyw  "Apyeo? 
lirTTo^oroco,  the  word  means  the  north  eastern  district 
Peloponnesus'". 

The  word  "Apyo?  in  the  Catalogue  (ii.  559)  most 
probably  means  the  city  only. 

As  it  is  plain  that  in  some  passages  it  cannot  mean 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  as  that  meaning  does  not  appear 
to  be  supported  by  superior  probability  in  any  place, 
such  a  meaning  ought  not  to  be  admitted. 

It  is  another  question  how  we  ought  to  construe  the 
phrases  ixicrov" Apyo^ — ^ A-^ai'iKov" Apyo?,  used  four  times 

—and    laa-ov  'Apyog. 

^  See  also  II.  xiii.  378.   Od.  xv.  224,  239. 
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The  two  latter  arc  evidently  analogous  to  TleXaayi- 
Kov  "Apyoi,  which  wc  have  already  found  to  mean 
Thessaly. 

Of  the  four  passages  uliero  we  read  the  ])hrase 
'A-)(auKoi'"Apyo9,  the  two  first"  relate  to  the  return  of 
Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks,  and  appear  to  admit 
therefore  either  of  the  limited  sense  of  a  portion  of 
Peloponnesus  as  the  most  eminent  part,  or  of  the  ex- 
tended one  of  all  Greece,  better  than  of  the  interme- 
diate one  of  Peloponnesus  itself,  with  which  neither 
Agamemnon,  nor  the  whole  body  of  the  Greeks,  had 
any  separate  and  defined  relation,  as  they  had  with  the 
dominions  of  Agamemnon  in  the  capacity  of  their  su- 
preme Chief,  and  perhaps  with  those  of  the  Pelopid 
family  jointly,  so  as  to  include  Menelaus. 

In  the  third  case  it  is  used  of  Juno,  as  she  goes  to 
hasten  the  birth  of  Eurystheus°, 

/cap7raAt/u(09  8''  LKer  "Apyos  ^A\auKOV,  kvff  apa  j/St/ 
l(l)9iiJLr}v  a\o)(OV  ^Oev^Aov  TlepajfCdbao. 

This  passage  evidently  admits  the  sense  of  the  city, 
or  a  limited  district,  better  than  that  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus at  large.  Indeed,  as  the  seat  of  the  Perseid  do- 
minion is  evidently  intended,  and  as  that  dominion  did 
not  reach  over  all  Peloponnesus,  we  may  say  that  this 
could  not  be  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

But  the  fourth  passage  requires  a  larger  signification 
for  this  phrase.  It  is  the  question  of  Telemachus,  asking 
where  Menelaus  had  been  during  all  the  time  that 
Ji^gisthus  was  about  his  crime?; 

■q  OVK   Apyeos  r/ey  ^ AyaiiKov,  aXXa  irrj  ak\r\ 
TrAa^er'  ew'  avOpwirovs ', 

This    seems    clearly    to    include    Sparta    in    Achaic 
i»  II.  ix.  141,  283.  o  II.  xix.  115.  P  Od.  iii.  249. 
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Argos ;  and,  this  being*  so,  no  meaning  is  so  suitable 
to  it  in  this  place  as  Eastern  Peloponnesus,  This  con- 
struction is  also  eminently  suitable  to  the  relation 
between  Eastern  Peloponnesus  and  the  Achcean  power, 
which  had  its  central  seat  there. 

Undoubtedly  Strabo  treats  ' A-)(aLiKov" Apjo9  as  mean- 
ing the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  (viii.  5.  p.  0^6 c^,  ibid.  6. 
p.  369),  but  the  argument  from  Homer's  text  seems  to 
be  against  him  :  and  even  he  admits  from  Od.  iii.  249, 
that  the  term  applied  also  to  Laconia  in  particular  : 
<\Wa  KOI  iSlwg  T7]v  A.aK(ioviKi]V  ouTOo  7rpoarayop€v6Tjvat.^K 

As  then  it  appears  that  the  sense  of  Eastern  Pelo- 
ponnesus will  suit  the  phrase  "Apyo^  ''A-)(auKov  in  all 
the  four  passages  where  it  is  employed,  while  the  more 
extended  meaning  of  the  whole  Peloponnesus  is  re- 
quired by  none,  and  could  only  be  even  admissible  in 
one  (Od.  iii.  249),  we  may  conclude  that  Eastern  Pelo- 
ponnesus is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

We  now  come  to  "lacrov  "Apyo?. 

In  Od.  xviii.  245,  Eurymachus  the  Suitor,  in  paying  a 
compliment  to  the  beauty  of  Penelope,  says  to  her,  you 
would  have  more  suitors  than  you  have, 

et  iravTCi  ae  thouv  av  "lacrov" Apyos  ^ Ay;^aioi. 

Now  it  must  first  be  admitted,  that  this  does  not 
refer  to  any  country  out  of  the  Peloponnesus.  For 
in  the  first  place,  that  was  the  most  distinguished 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  chief  Achaean  seat ;  so  that 
the  intention  of  this  speech  therefore  most  naturally 
bears  upon  it.  But  also  we  have  nothing  in  Homer  to 
connect  any  local  use  of  the  word  'Apyog  with  Middle 
Greece. 

q  It  is  curious  that  Strabo  Inniou,  as  well  as  Inno^oroir,  wlieu 
should  say  in  viii.  6,  that  Homer  the  former  word  does  not  occur 
often  marks  "Apyos  by  the  epithet     at  all  in  the  Homeric  Poems. 
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But  if  Eurymaclms  means  notliing  to  tlie  North  of 
Peloponnesus,  it  is  again  most  ]>robabIc  tliat  lie  refers 
to  that  part  of  Peloponnesus  with  which  Tthaca  had 
most  intercourse,  where  lay  its  relations  of  business, 
and  of  hospitality.  Now  this  part  was  AVestern  Pelopon- 
nesus, as  we  see  from  the  journey  of  Ulysses  to  Ephyrc 
(Od.  i.  260) ;  from  the  journey  of  Telemachus  which,  as 
it  M'ere,  spontaneously  takes  that  direction;  from  the 
course  of  public  transactions  implied  in  his  speech 
(Od.  iii.  82,  cf.  72)  ;  from  the  xp^''<>f'  which  Ulysses  went 
to  recover  in  INIessene  (Od.  xxi.  15)  ;  from  Nestor's 
being'  the  person  to  visit  Ithaca  in  the  matter  of  the 
great  Trojan  quarrel ;  and  from  the  apprehension  felt  by 
the  party  of  the  Suitors,  that  Ulysses  would  forthwith 
repair  to  Elis,  or  to  Pylos  for  aid.  (Od.  xxiv.  431.) 

Just  so  the  relations  of  Crete  were  with  Eastern 
Peloponnesus  ;  and  therefore  Helen  at  Troy  recognises 
Idomeneus,  because  she  has  often  seen  him  in  Sparta. 
And  this,  I  may  observe  in  passing,  is  probably  the 
reason  why  Ulysses,  in  the  fictitious  accounts  which  he 
gives  of  himself  in  Ithaca,  is  so  fond  of  making  himself 
a  Cretan,  namely  that  he  may  avoid  any  risk  of  detec- 
tion, by  placing  his  own  proper  whereabout  at  a  distance 
beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  intercourse. 

Nor  are  we  whollv  without  information  from  Ho- 
mer  on  the  subject  of  the  original  lasus  himself,  from 
whom  the  name  appears  to  be  derived  ;  and  whose 
name  we  find  still  subsisting  in  Attica  at  the  time  of 
the  J^ro^c<2^ 

For  a  passage  in  the  Eleventh  Odyssey  informs  us 
that  Amphion,  son  of  lasus  %  was  a  f)owerful  prince  in 

"■  II.  XV.  332.  lasus,  Amphion,  laolkos,  Jasoii, 

s    Od.   xi.   281.       E.    Curtlus     with  the  Ionian  race. 
('  lonier,'  p.  22  et  seqq.)  connects 
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Minyeian  Orcliomenus :  that  his  youngest  daughter, 
the  heaiitiful  Chloris,  was  queen  of  Pylos  :  and  that 
Neleus,  marrying  her,  founded  there  the  dynasty  of 
the  Neleids.  Thus  through  Pylos  we  connect  a  power- 
ful lasid  family  with  Western  Peloponnesus,  possibly  five 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  at  a  time  when 
we  find  from  Homer  that  the  Danaids  or  Perseus  must 
liave  been  reigning  in  Eastern  Peloponnesus.  This  seems 
enough  to  justify  putting  the  sense  of  Western  Pelo- 
ponnesus upon  the  phrase  "lao-oi^  "A10709  in  the  speech 
of  Eurymachus. 

We  may  justly  inquire  whether  it  is  so  certain,  as 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  Minyeian  Orcho- 
menus,  where  Amphion  reigned,  was  the  Orcliomenus 
of  Boeotia.  For  his  daughter  Chloris  Avas  sovereign  of 
Pylos,  and  we  must  suppose  that  sovereignty  to  have 
been  not  acquired  by  herself,  but  inherited  from  her 
father.  Now  it  is  very  improbable  that  Amphion  could 
have  been  sovereign  at  the  same  time  of  Pylos  and  of 
the  northern  Orchomenos  :  between  which  intervened 
an  ^olid  family  settled  at  the  Isthmus,  another  race  of 
Hellenic  chiefs,  the  line  of  Portheus,  in  iEtolia,  and  per- 
haps also  the  dynasty  of  Cadmus  in  Boeotia.  We  have  no 
instance  in  Homer  of  the  ])ossession  by  the  same  prince  of 
territories  not  continuous.  Now  there  was  there  a  river 
Minyeius,  between  Pylos  and  Elis ;  in  Arcadia  as  well  as 
in  Boeotia  there  was  an  Orchomenos  at  the  period  of 
Homer;  it  seems  then  probable,  that  the  name  of  that 
town  should  be  combined  with  the  Minyeian  name  in 
Peloponnesus  as  well  as  in  Boeotia.  If  it  were  so,  the 
political  connection  with  Pylos  is  natural,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  lasian  name  to  Western  Peloponnesus 
becomes  still  more  easy  of  explication.  But  even 
though  the  Orchomenos  here  named  be  Boeotian,  the 
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case  remains  siiflicicntly  clear.  For  it  was  once,  or 
formerly  (TroVe)  that  Amphion  reigned  in  Orchomcnus; 
and  the  meaning-  may  well  be,  that  having  in  earlier 
life  reigned  there,  he  had  afterwards  accompanied  the 
sonthward  movement  of  the  time,  j)crhai)s  being  ex- 
pelled from  his  fat  soil ;  and  that  he  established,  or  re- 
established the  connection  between  Western  Pelopon- 
nesus and  the  lasian  name. 

Lastly,  the  place  iJ.e<jov" Apyo^  seems  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  English  expression,  'through  the  breadth  of  Ar- 
gos,'  or  all  over  Argos ;  and  though  we  may  think  that 
A^oyo?  alone  means  one  side  of  the  Peloponnesus,  /jl^ctov 
"Apyo^  may  very  well  mean  the  whole.  In  the  speech 
of  Diomed*  to  Glaucus,  it  cannot  mean  less  than  this : 
on  the  other  hand,  from  its  being  the  counterpart  of 
Lycia,  it  may  perhaps  not  less  probably  signify  the 
whole  of  settled  Greece,  and  thus  be  the  equivalent  of 
TTcxv  "Apyo<i  in  II.  ii.  io8.  But  the  more  convenient 
sense  for  Od.  xv.  80  is  plainly  the  Peloponnesus,  be- 
cause then  it  squares  precisely  with  Hellas  in  the  same 
passage,  and  the  two  together  make  up  the  whole  of 
Greece.  But  without  disturbing  the  signification  of 
the  word  Hellas,  as  meaning  Northern  and  Middle 
Greece,  we  might  still  give  to  iJ.earov  Argos  the  force  of 
'  all  Greece.'  The  words  of  Menelaus  would  then  stand  as 
if  an  inhabitant  of  London  said  to  his  friend  a  foreigner, 
*I  will  take  you  through  Scotland  and  all  Britain.'  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  decide  absolutely  between  these 
two  senses  of  /xia-ov" Apyo?.  What  we  see  plainly  is,  that 
the  w  ord  "Apyo<i  had  taken  the  deepest  root,  and  a  very 
wide  range,  in  connection  with  Greek  settlements,  and 
with  such  settlements  only. 

t  II.  vi.  224. 
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And  now  with  respect  to  the  line  so  much  criticised, 

^YX^^V  ^  ^KiKaaro  UavcWrjvas  koI  ^Axo-iovs^. 
The  word  UaveWi^ve?  may,  we  have  seen,  eitlier  mean 
the  tribes  of  Greece  beyond  the  Isthmus,  or  those  of 
all  Greece  :  in  which  latter  and  more  likely  sense  it  is 
coextensive  with  'A-s^aioL  I  here  finally  touch  upon 
this  verse  along  with  those  properly  geographical,  on 
account  of  the  important  combination  which  it  in- 
volves. 

We  find  in  II. i.  270,  iii.49,  and  in  Od.vii.25,  xvi.18, 
the  expression  airl}]  yau],  wliicli  some  of  the  gramma- 
rians, and  the  common  opinion  mentioned  by  Strabo^, 
have  explained  to  mean  the  Peloponnesus,  while  mo- 
dern scholars  render  it  simply  distant-^.  In  the  two 
passages  of  the  Iliad,  the  former  construction  is  cer- 
tainly more  suitable :  and  the  combination  with  rtjXoOev 
in  II.  i.  270,  is  tautological,  flat,  and  un-Homeric,  if 
aTTU]  mean  merely  distant.  In  Od.  xvi.18  either  sense 
will  serve  the  passage.  In  Od.  vii.  25  (when  we  again 
have  rtjXoOev)  Ulysses  states  himself  to  have  come  e^ 
UTTU]?  ya'irj^.  As  he  had  not  come  from  Peloponnesus, 
it  is  assumed  that  this  is  not  the  meaning.  I  question 
the  reasoning.  Ulysses  everywhere,  when  questioned, 
shows  an  immense  fertility  in  fiction  about  himself:  in 
every  case,  however,  carefully  reporting  himself  to  be 
come  from  a  distant  spot.  I  see  no  reason  therefore  why 
we  should  not  construe  'Att/;;  yala  to  mean  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  in  conformity  with  the  tradition  which  Ji^schy- 
lus^  reports  concerning  Apis,  and  with  the  undoubted 
usage  of  the  tragedians.  As  I  interpret  the  Outer 
or  Romance-geography  of  the  Odyssey,  the  Peloponne- 

u  II.  ii.  530.  mann  Lexil.  in  voc.     Crusius  ad 

''  Strabo  viii.  p.  371.  locc. 

y  Heyue  on  II.  i.  270.     Butt-         ^  Suppl.  277. 
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sus  would  be  iiiKlcrstood  by  tlio  Pliroacians  of  Homer 
to  be  extremely  remote  from  their  country.  The  differ- 
ence of  quantity  is  no  suflicient  reason  against  this  con- 
struction. Plainly  'Ax/j/  yalrj,  if  it  be  a  ])roper  name 
at  all,  means  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  and  not  a  part 
of  it,  for  Nestor  in  II.  i.  270  uses  it  so  as  to  include  the 
AVestern  side,  and  Hector,  II.  iii.  49,  so  as  to  include 
the  Eastern. 

I  will  now  sum  up  the  conclusions  to  whicli  this  in- 
quiry has  brought  us,  either  by  certain  or  by  probable 
evidence,  with  respect  to  Homer's  geographical  nomen- 
clature for  Greece  at  large,  and  for  its  principal  mem- 
bers. 

I.'A^^au?  "1 

'Ayaih  yaia  V  invariably  mean  the  whole  of  Greece. 

'Ajj^aif'?  ata    J 

2.  "Apyo?  either  alone,  or  with  epithets  other  than 
those  which  concern  geographical  extension,  means 

(i)  The  city  only,  as  in  II.  iv.  52,  and  probably  in 
II.  ii.  559. 

(2)  The  immediate  dominions  of  Agamemnon  in 
the  north  and  north-east  of  Peloponnesus,  as  in 
Od.  iii.  263. 

But  it  is  possible,  though  by  no  means  certain, 
that  "Apyo9  in  this  sense  should  be  held  to  in- 
clude the  whole  Pelopid  dominions,  which  were 
looked  upon  as  having  a  certain  political  unity, 
and  thus  to  be  the  equivalent  of 'A^oyo?  ' A;^at- 
I'kou. 

(3)  By  metonymy  from  this  supreme  and  metro- 
politan quarter  of  Greece,  it  means  the  whole 
country. 

3.  The  phrase  -ttuv  "Apyog  in  II.  ii.  108  means  the 
whole  of  Continental  Greece. 
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4.  The  phrase  iJieaov" Apyo<i  means  most  probably  the 
whole  of  Greece,  or  Greece  at  large  ;  possibly  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus only. 

5.  lleXafTyiKov'' Apjo<;  is  Thessaly,  from  Macedonia  to 
(Eta. 

6.'A)(aa"/coi/"A/37o?  means  the  Pelopicl  dominions  of  the 
Troic  time,  or  in  general  words,  Eastern  Peloponnesus. 
'j."lacrov"Apjo<;-  means  Western  Peloponnesus. 

8.  The  word  "EXXa?  means 

(i)  probably  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Achilles, 
as  in  II.  ii.  683,  ix.  395  ; 

(2)  certainly  the  country  outside  them  to  the  south- 
ward of  Phthia,  down  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
and  probably  reaching  northward  through  the 
rest  of  Thessaly  :  II.  ix.  447  and  elsewhere ; 

(3)  it  is  possible  thaf'EXXa?  may  mean  all  Greece 
in  Od.  i.  344,  and  xv.  80  ;  but  more  likely 
that  the  sense  is  the  same  as  in  (2). 

9.  The  i)hrase  'Att//;  yuU]  most  probably,  though  not 
certainly,  means  the  entire  Pelo})onnesus. 

What  then  was  this  name  "Ajoyo?,  which  Homer  uses 
so  much  more  frequently,  and  with  so  much  more  elas- 
ticity and  diversity  of  sense,  than  any  other  territorial 
name  whatever  ? 

In  the  first  place  let  us  remark  how  rarely  it  is  used 
for  a  city ;  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  we  cannot 
be  said  to  find  it  more  than  once.  Its  proper  meaning- 
is  evidently  a  tract  of  country. 

From  this  it  is  limited  to  the  city  to  which  the  tract 
of  country  belonged  :  or  it  is  extended  to  the  country 
at  large,  of  which  the  particular  tract  was  the  capital 
or  governing  part.  Both  these  significations  are  what 
are  termed  improper :  the  latter  is  also  political,  and 
has  no  relation  to  race,  or  to  an  eponymist,  or  to  any 
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]>liysical  foatures  of  8oil  or  scenery,  wlietlior  tlie  word 
"Apyo'i  may  liavc  had  such  reference  or  not,  wlicn  used 
in  its  original,  proper,  and  usual  application,  to  mean  a 
district. 

As  previously  with  populations,  let  us  now  set  out 
the  various  descriptions  of  source,  to  which  the  Ho- 
meric names  of  countries  and  jjlaces  owe  their  origin. 

They  appear  to  be  derived  either 

1.  From  an  individual  epoifymist,  as  Ithaca  from 
Ithacus,  Od.xvii.207;  Dardania  from  Dardanus,  II. xx. 
2,16;  Ascanie  from  Ascanius,  II.  ii.  863;  while  we  see 
the  intermediate  stage  of  the  ])rocess  in  the  name'A7r/>;, 
joined  with  7am,  supposed  to  indicate  the  Peloponne- 
sus, and  to  be  derived  from  Apis. 

2.  From  a  race  in  occupation  :  as  in  the  case  of 
'A-^a'ih  ya'ia^  and  ' A-)(a'Lh  simply,  from  the  Achoeans; 
"EXAa?  from  the"EXXot  ;  KjO?)tj?  or  }^pt]ra\  (Od.xiv.  199) 
from  the  KpJ^re?. 

3.  From  its  jihysical  features  or  circumstances  di- 
rectly, such  as  AiyLokoi}  from  being  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulfy between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea :  there  is  also  a  town  At^/aXo?  of  the  Pa- 
phlagonians,  II.  ii.  855.  Probably  we  may  add  Ei//3oia, 
Euboea,  from  the  adaptation  of  that  fertile  island  to  till- 
age, which  afterwards  made  it  the  granary  of  Athens. 

4.  From  some  race  occupying  it:  and  in  the  cases 
where  that  race  lias  been  named  from  any  feature  of 
the  country,  then,  not  directly  but  derivatively,  from  the 
country  itself. 

For  instance,  Op/jKt]  from  OpyJKeg,  Thracians,  which 
word  again  must  come  from  a  common  root  with  rpa- 
X^?.     The  name  Tpij-xlv  has  obviously  a  similar  origin. 

So  again  in  the  later  Greek  we  find  the  old  AiyluXog 
named  AlyidXeia  from  the  intermediate  formation  Ai- 
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yioXeh :  and  jierliaps  "ApyoXig  from  the  'Apyeioi,  who 
inhabited  it,  and  took  their  name  from"A|0709. 

And  so  in  Homer  we  have  ^Oit] ;  from  that  appa- 
rently comes  ^Oioi,  and  from  this  again,  in  the  later 
Greek,  Phthiotis. 

Such  then  are  the  ordinary  sources,  as  far  as  we 
know,  of  the  territorial  names  of  Homer. 

The  three  aids  which  Ave  have  for  judging  of  the 
meaning  of  the  name^Aioyo?  are,  the  Homeric  text, 
etymology,  and  the  later  tradition. 

None  of  these  in  any  manner  connect  the  name 
"Apyog  either  with  an  eponymist,  or  with  a  race  of  in- 
habitants, either  mediately  or  immediately,  as  its  root. 
We  can  only  therefore  look  for  its  origin  in  something- 
related  to  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  or  coun- 
tries, to  which  it  was  applied. 

The  word  apya  itself  is  frequently  found  in  Homer 
otherwise  than  as  a  proper  name.  It  is  used  as  an 
adjective  in  the  following  combinations  : 

1.  Kvve^  apyo\  II.  i.  50. 

2.  |8o'e?  apyo\  II.  xxii^.  30. 

3.  apyijv  ')(j']va  Od,  XV.  161. 

So  also  we  have  the  compounds  apyj]^  (Kepawog) 
apyiKepavfos,  a.pyearri]g  (Noro^),  apyewai  {oi'e?,  oOui^ai), 
upyivoeis  (Kd/ULeipog),  apyioSovTe^  (we?),  apynroSe?  (/ewe?). 
HoSdpyt]?  (horse  of  Achilles). 

And  it  is  usual  to  give  to  the  word  dpyo^^  in  these 
several  forms  the  several  senses  of 

1.  Swift,  as  in  swift  dogs,  swift  thunderbolt. 

2.  White,  as  in  white  goose,  white  (chalky)  Ca- 
meirus. 

a    See    Scott   and  Liddcll,  in     Od.  ii.  11,  and  Hermann  quoted 
voc.     Damm  Lex.  Horn,  in  voc.     by  liini. 
Crusius  II.  xxiii.  30.     Nitzsch  on 
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3.  Sleek,  sliinin^-,  as  in  sleek  oxen,  witli  glistening 
coats. 

It  is  said  truly,  that  what  is  swift  in  motion  gives  an 
appearance  of  shining :  and  what  shines  is  in  some  degree 
akin  to  whiteness.  But  it  is  neither  easy  to  say,  in 
this  view  of  the  matter,  which  is  the  primary,  and 
which  the  secondary,  meaning  of  the  word,  nor  what  is 
its  etymology.  Nor  does  it  show  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  tlie  local  name  "Apyo's,  which,  from  the 
variety  of  its  applications,  apart  from  any  question  of 
race  or  political  connection,  must  have  had  some  etymo- 
loo'ical  sio'uification. 

o  o 

Nor,  as  regards  the  /^o'e?  apyo\  in  particular,  is  it  very 
easy  to  believe  in  the  sleekness  of  the  oxen  in  Homer's 
time,  (this  seems  to  be  rather  an  idea  borrovved  from 
the  processes  and  experience  of  modern  times,)  or  of 
the  camp  oxen  of  any  time.  Nor  is  the  matter  mended 
by  two  forced  attempts,  one  to  construe  /3oe?  apyoi  as 
oxen  having  white  fat  within  them,  or  again,  as  slow 
oxen.  From  these  sources,  then,  we  can  at  present 
obtain  no  light. 

Now  I  submit  that  the  just  signification  of  the  pro- 
per name"A|0709  is  to  be  found  by  considering  it  as  akin 
to  the  word  epyov,  which  plainly  appears  in  Homer  to 
have  agricultural  labours  for  its  primary  object.  And 
it  seems  pretty  clear,  that  by  the  transposition  of 
letters  which  so  commonly  occurs  in  popular  speech, 
especially  during  the  infant  state  of  languages,  the 
word  aypo9, '  a  field,'  is  no  more  than  a  form  of  "Apyog. 

K.  O.  INIiiller,  as  we  have  seen,  considers  that  "Ap- 
70?  with  the  ancients  means  a  plain*":  I  would  add  a 
plain,  not  as  being  a  fiat  surface,  but  as  being  formed 

^   Orcbomenus  unci   die  Miuyer,  p.  1 1 9.      See   also    E.  Curtius 
'  louier,'  p.  17. 
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of  cultivable  ground,  or  else  it  means  a   settlement 
formed  upon  sucli  ground. 

In  speaking  of  the  word  plain  as  applied  to  Greece, 
we  use  it  relatively,  not  as  it  would  be  employed  in 
reference  to  Russia  or  Hungary,  but  as  meaning  the 
broader  levels  between  the  hills,  and  commonly  towards 
the  sea :  such  as  those  valleys  of  Scotland  which  are 
called  carses,  or  those  called  straths. 

Now  in  the  first  place  I  know  no  other  meaning  of 
the  word  "Apyo^  which  will  suit  its  various  uses  in 
Homer  as  Pelasgic  Argos,  Achaic  Argos,  lasian  Ar- 
gos. What  is  the  one  common  physical  feature  of  the 
several  regions  that  accounts  for  the  common  factor  in 
these  three  compound  expressions,  if  it  be  not  that 
of  plain,  that  is  to  say,  cultivable,  and  cultivated,  or 
settled  country  ? 

Again,  look  at  the  relation  of  "Apyo?  to  'Apyeloi. 
What  except  a  physical  and  geographical  meaning, 
still  adhering  to  the  word,  and  holding  it  somewhat 
short  of  the  mature  and  familiar  use  of  a  proper  name, 
can  account  for  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  history 
and  geography  of  Greece  so  many  cases  of  an  Argos, 
without  Argives,  that  is  local  or  provincial  Argives, 
belonging  to  it  ?  Achaic  Argos  indeed  has  'Apydoi 
belonging  to  it,  but  Pelasgic  and  lasian  Argos  have 
none.  Just  so  we  might  speak  of  the  Highlands  of 
Saxony,  or  of  the  Lowlands  of  Switzerland ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  first  are  not  known  as  Highlanders, 
nor  those  of  the  latter  as  Lowlanders  ^. 

I  believe  there  are  no  phrases,  which  more  nearly 
translate  the  words  "Apyo?  and  'Apydoi,  than  Lowlands 

c  Strabo  found  in  his  own  the  Argive  plain  passed  by  the 
time,  and  has  reported  it  as  the  name  of  "Apyoy,  and  not  the  city 
custom    of  the    '  moderns,'  tliat     only. 

c  c 
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and  Lowlandcrs  respectively.  For  the  woi-d  Lowlands 
means  land  not  only  lying  low,  but  both  lying  low,  and 
also  beins:  favourable  for  cultivation  :  and  these  ideas 
more  truly  represent  the  land  fitted  for  the  sort  of 
settlement  called  "Apyoq,  than  the  mere  idea  of  level 
plains. 

If  this  be  the  idea  of  the  vrord  Argos,  we  see  the 
propriety  of  its  ap})lication  to  the  city  of  Argos  and  its 
district.  For  this  city  stood,  as  a  city  of  the  town  and 
more  open  country,  in  a  certain  oi)position  to  Mycena^, 
which  nestled  among  the  hills;  and  which  bore  geogra- 
phically much  the  same  relation  to  Argos,  as  Dardania 
to  Ilion.  It  aftervrards  fell  also  into  the  same  political 
analoo'v. 

In  the  phrase  ' A-)(auKov" Apyo?,  Homer  deals  with  a 
case  where,  as  it  is  sometimes  applied  without  an 
epithet,  "Apyo^  may  justly  be  called  a  proper  name, 
like  the  European  Pays-has ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  this  in  his  '  Pelasgic  Argos,'  and  '  lasian  Argos,' 
and  it  seems  likely  that  he  rather  intends  in  those 
phrases  to  em])loy  the  term  Argos  as  a  word  simply 
descriptive,  and  to  speak  of  the  Pelasgian  Lowlands, 
and  the  lasian  Lowlands.  The  difference  of  sense  is 
just  that  which  we  should  indicate  in  English  by  the 
absence   of  the  capital  letter. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  name  had  not  exhausted 
its  elasticity  even  after  Homer's  time.  In  later  ages 
we  find  an  Argos  of  Orestis  in  INIacedonia;  an  Argos 
of  Amphilochia  in  Western  Greece ;  an  Argos  near 
Larissa  in  Thessalv^'-  and  other  cases  more  remote. 
Nothing  but  a  geographical  force  still  adhering  to  the 
word  will  account  for  this  extension. 

•1  Cramer's  Greece,  i.  197.  385.   ii.  10.   Strabo  ix.  p.  440. 
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The  same  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  epi- 
thets and  quasi-epithets,  or  descriptive  phrases,  applied 
to  it  by  Homer.  With  the  exception  of  one  passage, 
Avhere  he  gives  it  the  political  epithet^  fcXuroi^,  they  are 
all  physical ;  being  linro^oTov,  ttoXv^I-^lov,  iroXv-Trvpov, 
and  ouOap  apouptj?.  Of  these  four  epithets,  the  first  is  in 
Homer  peculiarly  connected  with  the  specific  form  and 
character  of  the  country:  accordingly,  while  it  is  the 
standing  epithet  of  Argos,  being  used  with  it  eleven 
times  out  of  only  fifteen  in  which  the  word  has  any 
epithet  or  quasi-epithet  attached  to  it,  it  is  never  found 
with  Achaeis,  or  with  Hellas.  And  the  proof  of  its 
physically  descriptive  character  lies  in  the  passage 
where  Telemachus  gives  to  Menclaus  an  account  of 
Ithaca ; 

iv  8^  'I^d/cT/  ovT  ap  bpojJiOL  evpees,  ovre  tl  Xeip-oiV 
alyLJ3oT09,  koI  fxaXXov  eir/jparos  iTTTTOjSoTOto^. 

The  iTTTrolSoTog  of  Homer,  again,  does  not  point  merely 
to  fertility,  but  also  to  labour  and  its  results;  not 
merely  to  pasture,  but  also  to  grain,  for  the  horses  of 
Homer  are  fed  on  this  as  well  as  on  herbage, 

Kpl  XevKov  ipsTTToiJ.evoL  Kol  6\evpas°. 

Now,  in  referring  the  word  "Apyo9  to  a  common  root 
and  significancy  with  €^701/,  we  are  not  bound  to  hold 
that  it  attains  its  initial  vowel  by  junction  with  the  par- 
ticle a  used  in  its  intensive  sense.  For  we  have  the 
word,  and  also  its  derivatives,  in  this  form,  coming  down 
to  us  from  the  old  Greek.  Among  the  four  tribes  of 
Attica  which  subsisted  until  the  time  of  Cleisthenes'', 
one  was  that  of  the  "ApyaSe?  or  husbandmen  :  and  in 
the  Elian  inscription  supposed  to  date  about  the  For- 


e  II.  xxiv.  437.  ?,  II.  V.  196.  viii.  560. 

f  Od.  iv.  606.  1'  Grote's  Hist. 

C  C  2 
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tietli  Olympiad'',  or  more  than  600  years  B.  C,  we 
have  the  very  word  epyov  in  the  form  apyov,  with  the 
digamma,  in  a  passage  Avhich  I  copy, 

AITE/^En02  AITEfAPrON 

This  inscription,  says  the  Article  in  the  Museum  Criii- 
cum,  is  of  older  date  than  any  other  which  has  either 
been  bronght  in  copy  from  Greece,  or  is  to  be  fonnd  on 
the  marbles.  The  matter  of  it  is  a  public  treaty,  be- 
tween the  Elians  and  some  of  their  neighbours,  con- 
cluded for  an  hundred  years. 

Another  good  example  of  the  interchange  of  the 
vowels  a  and  e  is  in  the  word  «|Ooa),  which  it  is  obvious 
to  derive  from  'ipa,  the  earth.  In  the  Latin  we  see 
both  forms  preserved,  the  one  in  avo  to  plough,  the 
other  in  sero  to  sow.  And  this  latter  suggests  the 
derivation  of  the  Greek  cnreipoo  from  a  similar  source. 

If  then  the  meaning  of 'A^oyo?  be  an  agricultural  set- 
tlement, and  its  root  the  same  with  that  of  epyov,  we 
need  not  now  discuss  at  large  whether  that  root  be  the 
old  word  epa  or  terra,  which  however  appears  to  be  pro- 
bable, and  which  accounts  both  for  the  especial  refer- 
ence of  the  word  epyov  in  Homer  to  tillage,  the  oldest 
industry,  and  for  the  subsequent  extension  of  its  mean- 
ing to  labour  and  its  results  in  general. 

NoM',  having  this  view  of  the  words  "Apyos  and  ep- 
yov, we  shall  find,  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  labour 
itself,  a  meaning  which  will  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
Homeric  adjective,  and  for  all  its  compounds  in  all 
their  varied  applications.  That  idea  is  always  in  rela- 
tion with  what  is  earnest,  and  (so  to  speak)  strengthful ; 
sometimes  this  takes  the  form  of  keenness,  and  then 

i  See  Museum  Criticum,  vol.  i.  p.  536;,  and  Mai'sh's  Ilorai  Pelas- 
gicse,  p.  70. 
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comes  in  the  idea  of  swiftness  in  conjunction  with 
labour :  sometimes,  again,  it  takes  the  form  of  patience, 
and  then  labour  suo-^^ests  slowness.  The  labour  of  a 
dog  is  swift,  that  of  an  ox  is  patient :  hence  the  Kwe? 
apyoi  are  laborious  dogs,  therefore  swift ;  and  hence  too 
the  (Boe?  apyoi  are  laborious  oxen,  therefore  slow ;  the 
office  of  the  one  being  to  cover  space,  and  of  the  other 
to  overcome  resistance.  We  may  bring  the  tw^o  senses 
near  without  any  loss  in  either  case,  by  calling  the  oxen 
sturdy  or  sedulous,  and  the  dogs  strenuous  or  keen. 

The  third  sense  of  whiteness  legitimately  attaches  to 
the  effect  of  rapid  motion  upon  the  eye. 

The  sense  of  sleekness  does  not  appear  to  be  required 
in  Homer:  but  it  may  be  a  derivative  from  that  of 
whiteness. 

By  one  or  more  of  the  three  first  senses,  or  by  the 
original  sense  of  labour  in  its  (so  to  speak)  integral 
idea,  all  the  Homeric  words  may  be  justly  rendered. 
Some  of  them  will  bear  either  the  sense  of  swift,  or 
that  of  w^hite :  for  instance,  apj)]?  w^itli  Kepawo^.  In 
Aristotle^,  de  Mundo,  c.  4,  we  have  tcoi/  Kepawcov . .  .0/ 
rayiw^  SiarrovTe^,  apyyjre?  Xiyovrai.  And  again,  upye- 
cTT^f  with  N0T09,  This  may  mean  the  fleet  Notus :  it 
may  also  mean  white,  as  carrying  the  light  white  cloud 
from  over  the  sea,  in  the  sense  taken  bv  Horace,  who 
appears  to  have  been  an  accurate  and  careful  observer 
of  Homeric  epithets  ;  and  who  says, 

Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  coelo 
Ssepe  Notus  i. 

This  sense  of  the  word  Argos  will  suit  other  uses  of 
it  which  have  not  been  yet  named. 

For  instance,  it  will  suit  the  ship  Argo,  which  we  may 

k  Steph.  Lex.  l  Carm.  I.  vii.  15. 
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consider  as  swift,  or,  and  perlia})S  preferably,  as  stout, 
strong,  doing-  battle  with  the  Maves :  as  we  now  say,  a 
good  ship,  or  a  gallant  ship.  Again, it  suits  the  noble  dog 
Argus  of  the  Odyssey,  whose  character  would  be  but 
inadequately  rei)resented  by  either  patient,  swift,  or 
white.  Considering  this  word  as  the  adjective  of  the 
word  which  describes  what  has  been  well  called  by  a 
writer  of  the  present  day,  "  noble,  fruitful  labour,"  we 
at  once  see  him  before  us,  swift  as  he  had  been,  and 
patient  as  he  was,  but  also  brave,  faithful,  trustful,  and 
trustworthy.  Argus  the  spy,  named  in  the  ' ApyeKpoi/nis 
of  Homer,  represents  one  side  of  the  early  meaning  of 
the  word™.  The  adjective  apyaXeo?,  exaggerating  as  well 
as  isolating  that  element  of  difficulty  which  the  root 
comprises,  represents  another :  and  the  later  word  ap- 
yovvreg^,  the  idle,  catching  the  idea  of  slowness  at  the 
l)oint  where  it  passes  into  inertness,  similarly  represents 
yet  another. 

Such  being  the  case  in  regard  to  the  name"A^'yo9, 
we  shall  now  have  an  easy  task  in  dealing  with  'Apyecoi. 

Homer  employs  this  word  in  four  places  (to  speak 
in  round  numbers)  for  three  in  which  he  uses  AavaoL 

He  employs  it  as  an  epithet,  sometimes  with  the  name 
of  Juno,  and  frequently  with  the  name  of  Helen. 

In  the  Odyssey"  we  have  this  singular  and  rare  jux- 
taposition of  the  words : 

'Apyeioov  Aavawv  rjh  'Wtov  oltov  aKovojv. 

NitzschP  observes,  that  we  might  almost  suppose  the 
word  'Apyeicov  to  be  an  epithet,  and  this  observation  is 
quoted  by  G.Crusius.    Eustathius,  the  Scholiast,  Barnes, 

'^  See  Nitzsch  on  Od.  i.  38  for  Argos. 

his  etymology  of  Argeipliontes ;  1  Soph.  Fr.  288. 

but  not  for  his  etymology  of  Ar-  o  Od.  viii.  578. 

gus,  which  he  simply  refers  to  P  In  loc. 
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Payne  Knight,  do  not  notice  it.  It  seems  to  me  more 
agreeable  to  Homeric  laws  to  treat  'Kpyelwv  as  the  sub- 
stantive, and  Aavawv  as  the  adjective.  For  as  Homer 
knows  of  an  Achaic,  an  lasian,  a  Pelasgic  Argos,  so  he 
may  consistently  speak  of  Danaan  Argives,  with  the 
latent  idea  that  there  might  be,  and  were,  other  Low- 
landers  out  of  Greece.  But  there  were  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  any  other  Danaans  than  a  single  Greek  dynasty. 

Homer  also  in  other  places  uses  ^avao\^  as  an  adjec- 
tive, with  the  substantives  tjpwe?  and  al')(jj.i]Tal.  He  has 
no  corresponding  use  of  'Apyeloi  :  thus  the  old  idea  of 
a  colonus  or  farming  settler  seems  still  to  colour  the 
word,  and  lingers  in  it,  even  after  it  has  grown  to  be  in 
common  use  a  proper  name. 

In  the  application  of  the  word  'Ajoye/*/  as  an  epithet 
to  Juno  and  Helen,  he  appears  not  to  mean  simply 
Greek  but  Argive  Juno,  Argive  Helen,  so  that  the 
word  here  is  not  properly  the  singular  ofKpyeioi  the 
national  name,  but  simply  the  adjective  formed  from 
"Ajoyo?,  in  the  sense  of  that  part  of  Peloponnesus  which 
formed  the  Pelopid  dominions.  To  these  Helen  be- 
longed :  and  for  that  ftmiily,  as  previously  for  the  Per- 
seid  race,  Juno  felt  her  chief  anxiety,  evidently  because 
they  were  the  political  heads  of  Greece. 

Thus  the  use  of  Argeian  as  an  adjective  seems  to  be 
quite  clearly  limited  to  a  local  sense  of  the  word  :  and 
this  being  the  case,  it  seems  remarkable  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commentators  before  Nitzsch  should  not 
have  been  directed  to  the  line  in  the  Eighth  Odyssey, 
and  that  Nitzsch,  with  ripwe<i  Aai^aoi  and  ai-x^^tjrat  Aavaol 
to  guide  him,  should  suggest  the  sense  of  Argive  Da- 
naans, instead  of  Danaan  Argives. 

q  II.  ii.  no,  256.    XV.  733.    xii.  419. 
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The  local  Tiso,  hoAvever,  of  the  Ar^-eian  name  must 
not  1)C  dismissed  without  a  more  full  investigation. 
Let  us  first  dispose  of  its  use  for  Juno  and  Helen. 

The  proof  that  Helen  is  meant  to  be  described  as 
not  merely  Greelc,  but  as  connected  with  Achaic  Argos 
or  Eastern  Peloponnesus,  has  already  been  sufficiently  i 
set  forth. 

As  respects  Juno,  we  shall  find  that  her  affections 
always  centre  in  the  house  that  was  paramount  in  the 
chief  seat  of  Hellenic  power,  the  Eastern  Peloponnesus. 
Her  tenacious  attachments  are  constantly  directed  to 
the  nation,  and  they  survive  dynastic  changes.  Hence 
her  keen  and  venturesome  feeling  for  Eurystheus ; 
her  never  dying,  never  sleeping  hatred  to  his  rival 
Hercules ;  her  esteem  for  Agamemnon  equally  with 
Achilles'",  though  they  were  so  unequal  in  fame  and 
valour  :  perhaps  suggesting  that  Achilles  was  regarded 
by  her  either  because  he  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Agamemnon,  or  because  he  was  closely  allied 
to  the  chief  Achcean  stocks  Hence  it  is  that,  when 
he  has  assumed  his  arms*,  she  thunders  in  his  honour: 
and  hence  her  especial  love  for  the  three  cities,  which 
were  the  symbols  of  Greek  power,  Argos,  Sparta,  and 
Mycenae".  So  intense  is  her  attachment,  that  she 
could  wish  to  be  the  actual  mother  of  the  Greeks, 
even  as  she  would  readily  devour  the  Trojans  upon 
occasion'^.  Hence,  once  more,  even  in  the  Odyssey, 
where  she  is  almost  a  mute,  it  is  mentioned,  that  Aga- 
memnon^ came  safe  across  the  sea,  for  Juno  protected 

q  Sup.  p.  353,  4.  u  II.  iv.  52. 

r  II.  i.  196.  X  Od.  iv.  35. 

s  luf.  p.  417.  y  Od.  iv.  515. 
t  Od.  xi.  45. 
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bim.     This  is  quite  enough  to  fix  the  sense  ofApyelr], 
when  it  is  applied  to  Juno,  as  a  local  sense. 

In  fact,  Homer's  use  of  this  word  with  a  restrained 
and  local  sense  is  not  only  clear,  but  most  carefully  de- 
fined, both  as  to  time  and  as  to  place. 

While  in  the  army  before  Troy  he  freely  inter- 
changes Danaan,  Argive,  and  Achaean,  as  they  are  near 
enough  to  identity  for  his  purpose,  he  never  applies 
Danaan  at  all  to  the  Greeks  at  borne,  and  employs  the 
other  two  names  with  the  most  accurate  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  Argeian  name  is  confined  in  place  to  the  East- 
ern Peloponnesus,  and  in  time  to  the  Perseid  epoch. 
Upon  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  Pelopid 
house,  the  Argeian  name  ceases  to  be  applied  to  their 
immediate  subjects.  Let  us  now  examine  passages 
which  may  illustrate  the  case. 

I.  Two  or  nearly  three  generations  before  the  Troica, 
in  the  time  when  Bellerophon  was  young,  Proetus  ruled 
over  the  'Apyeioc, 

'Apyeiwy   Zevs  yap  ol  vtto  (rKrjirTpc^  eSafxacrtrei'^. 

Now  Proetus  was  certainly  not  lord  of  Greece.  There 
was  no  lord  paramount  of  Greece  before  the  Pelopids : 
and  near  the  time  of  Proetus  we  have  Eurystheus,  (Eneus 
and  his  line,  Cadmus  and  his  line,  Neleus  and  his 
line,  Minos  and  his  line,  as  well  as  probably  other 
thrones,  each  in  its  own  place.  But  Proetus  falls  within 
the  period  of  the  Perseids,  and  within  the  local  cir- 
cumscription of  the  Eastern  Peloponnesus  where  they 
reigned. 

'^  II.  vl  158. 
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1.  But  neitlicr  is  Eurysthcus  spoken  of  by  Homer 
as  sovereign  of  Greece ;  tliongh  he  is  king  of  the 
Argives  ^, 

OS  'ApyeLOLcnv  avd^a. 

For  when  .funo  fraudulently  asks  and  obtains  from 
Jupiter  the  promise  that  the  ])erson  to  be  born  that 
day  shall  enjoy  a  certain  sovereignty,  it  is  not  over  the 
Argives,  but  over  the  TrepiKrlove? : 

7]  ix\v  Tov  TTCiVTeaat  irepLKTiovca-cnv  ava^uv 

OS  K€i>  ctt'  ?//xaTi  TwSe  TTecrr]  ixera  TToaal  yvvatKos. 

Thus  the  promise  is  the  babe  shall  reign  over  irepi- 
KTioves,  a  word  clearly  inapplicable  to  the  whole  of  that 
straggling  territory,  which  was  occupied  irregularly  by 
the  Greeks.  But  when  the  fulfilment  is  claimed,  it  is 
that  he  shall  reign  over  'Apyeioi.  Therefore  the  two 
names  are  coextensive,  and  accordingly  'Apyeiot  does 
not  mean  all  Greeks;  for  example,  it  does  not  include 
the  line  of  Cadmus  then  ruling  in  Boeotia. 

3.  But  we  come  down  to  the  time  of  Tydeus,  who 
was  lord  of  Argos  during  the  epoch  of  the  Peloi)id 
sovereigns.  And  now  we  find  that  his  subjects  cease 
to  be  called  'Apyeloi  (see  II.  v.  803.  iv.  384)  in  the 
legends,  where  Homer  observes  a  peculiar  nicety  in  the 
application  of  these  important  words. 

4.  Still  the  Argeian  name  continues  to  preserve  its 
local  application  to  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  and  its  dis- 
trict, or  of  Achaic  Argos. 

At  the  games  on  the  death  of  Patroclus,  Idomeneus 
thinks  he  discerns  Diomed  coming  in  as  the  winner, 
and  he  describes  him  thus : 

^  II.  xix.  122. 
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AtrcdAos  yeve'qv,  iJi^ra  8'  ^ApyeCoicnv  ai'dcrcrei''. 

It  is  plain  that  here  Idomeneus  means  among  Ar- 
gives,  and  not  among  Greeks. 

1.  Because  not  Dionied  was  lord  among  the  Greeks, 
but  Agamemnon. 

2.  Because  Diomed  was  lord  over  a  part  of  the 
Argives. 

3.  Because  the  word  is  used  in  evident  contradis- 
tinction to,  and  correspondence  with,  the  foregoing- 
word  AiVcoAo?,  which  is  undoubtedly  local. 

Again,  when  we  are  told  that  Orestes  made  a 
funeral  feast  for  the  'Apyeloi^,  we  may  ])robably  pre- 
sume that  we  have  here  again  the  local  sense. 

Thus  we  see  plainly  enough  the  history  of  the  rise  of 
the  Argive  name.  Belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
ruling  part  of  Greece,  it  grows  so  as  to  be  applicable  to 
all  Greeks,  in  cases  where  no  confusion  can  arise  from 
its  being  thus  employed.  Thus  the  Roman  name  became 
applicable  to  Campanians  or  Calabrians  as  subjects  of 
Rome,  in  contradistinction  to  Germans,  Dacians,  or  Par- 
thians ;  but  if  the  subject  in  hand  were  domestic  and 
Italian,  the  domestic  distinction  would  naturally  revive. 
Even  so  Homer's  Greeks  are  all  Argeians  in  the  Troica : 
but  at  home  they  have  their  local  meaning,  like  Cad- 
means,  ^Etolians,  Pylians,  Elians,  Epeans,  Arcadians, 
Locrians,  and  also,  as  we  shall  find,  AchiTcans. 

It  is  at  the  very  period  of  the  local  prevalence  of  the 
Argive  name,  that  we  find  also  from  Homer  unequivo- 
cal appearances  of  a  Cretan  empire,  circumscribing  it 
by  sea,  and  possibly  more  or  less  by  land,  though  per- 

^  II.  xxiii.  470.  c  Od.  iii.  309. 
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haps  the  INIiiioan  j^owcr  and  dynasty  may  not  at  once 
liave  acquired  its  Grecian  character.  If  tlien,  witli  re- 
spect to  the  word  'Ajoyefot,  we  see  that  it  was  originally 
of  limited  and  local  application  ;  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  the  Danaan  name  conld  ever 
have  been  of  wider  scope.     Two  cpicstions  then  arise. 

First,  why  does  Homer  use  the  Danaan  and  Argive 
names  as  national,  when  they  were  only  local? 

Secondly,  the  priority  of  the  Danaan  name  being 
clear,  as  we  see  that  the  Danaan  dynasty  preceded  that 
one  whose  subjects  were  called  Argives,  why  did  the 
Argive  name  supplant  or  succeed  the  Danaan  ? 

The  first  question  will  be  resumed  hereafter,  but  I 
will  now  touch  upon  the  second. 

The  name  Danaan,  in  all  likelihood,  was  that  of  a 
dynasty  originating  beyond  seas ;  and  if  so,  it  could  not 
well,  initil  softened  by  the  mellow  haze  of  distance,  be 
more  popular  with  the  Greeks,  when  they  had  awakened 
under  Plellic  influence  to  a  full  consciousness  of  national 
life,  than  it  would  have  been  with  the  English  in  the 
last  century  to  be  called  Hanoverians  or  Brunswickers. 

The  Danaid  line  ceased,  when  Perseus  came  to  the 
throne,  as  he  was  descended  on  the  father's  side  from 
another  source. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  than  that  with  this 
change  of  dynasty  an  old  and  merely  dynastic  name 
should  disappear.  But  why  should  it  be  succeeded  by 
the  name  'Apyeloi  ? 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  too  bold,  if,  founding 
myself  on  the  probable,  perhaps  I  might  say,  plain 
resemblance  of  meaning  between  UeXaa-yol  and  'Ap- 
yeioi,  I  conjecture  that  on  the  disappearance  from  use 
of  the  name  Aapao),  instead  of  falling  back  upon  the 
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old  agricultural  name  UeXaa-yo},  which  had  by  a  Da- 
iiaaii  conquest  become  that  of  a  subordinate,  if  not 
servile  class,  the  people  may  have  come  to  bear  the 
name  'Apyeioi ;  borrowed,  like  the  other,  from  the  region 
they  inhabited,  and  from  their  habits  of  life  in  it,  and  of 
equal  force,  but  without  the  taint  which  attached  to 
the  designation  of  a  depressed  race. 

In  this  view,  the  name  'Apyetoi  may  be  defined  to  be 
the  Hellic  equivalent  of  the  old  Pelasgic  appellation  of 
the  people  of  the  country  :  and  it  naturally  takes  root 
upon  the  passing  away  of  the  Danaan  power,  within 
the  dominions  of  those  to  whom  that  power  had  been 
transferred. 

I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  consider  further, 
what  was  the  first  historic  use  of  the  Argeian  name- 
There  are  signs  in  the  later  Greek  of  the  affinity, 
which  I  have  here  supposed,  between  the  Pelasgian  and 
Argeian  names,  and  of  the  assumption  of  the  functions 
of  the  former  by  the  latter.  I  do  not  enter  on  the 
question  of  etymological  identity,  but  I  refer  to  simi- 
larity of  application  alone. 

In  Suidas  we  find  the  proverb  'Apyelov?  opa^,  with  this 

explanation  ;   Trapoi/mla  eiri  TMV  aTevcoii  Kai   KaTUTrXrjKTiKOog 

opwvTtav.  Now  we  know  nothing  of  the  Argives,  that 
is,  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis,  which  would  warrant  the 
supposition  that  they  were  of  particularly  savage  and 
wild  appearance.  But  if  'Apyeloi,  as  has  been  shown, 
originally  meant  settlers  in  an  agricultural  district, 
and  if  in  process  of  time  the  population  gathered  into 
towns,  in  lieu  of  their  old  manner  of  living  koo/ulijcjou, 
then,  in  consequence  of  the  change,  Apyeloi  would 
come  to  mean  rustics,  as  opposed  to  townspeople,  and 
from  this  the  transition  would  be  slis^ht  and  easy  to  the 
sense  of  a  wild  and  savage  aspect,  as  in  the  proverb. 
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Let  us  coni|)arc  Avitli  it  tlio  Latin  word  agrcsiis.  Tliis 
I  take  to  be  precisely  similar,  indeed  identical,  etynio- 
logically,  with  'Af)yeioi.  The  ])oint  of  divergence  is 
when  "Apyog  by  transj)osition  becomes  uypog,  whence 
ure  a(/e7'  and  agrcstis.  Materially  this  Latin  word  is  in 
still  closer  correspondence  with  apytja-rin,  a  Greek 
derivative  of  apyog.  Ideally,  it  passes  through  the  very 
same  process  as  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  'Apyeio?, 
and  here  it  is  strongly  supported  by  the  common 
Homeric  word  aypio<;,  rude  or  savage,  which  comes 
from  aypo<!,  made  ready  by  transposition  to  yield  such 
a  derivative. 

This  name  we  find  not  only  as  an  adjective,  but 
likewise  as  a  pro])er  name.  It  is  applied  to  a  brother 
of  Qllineus  and  Melas,  a  son  of  Portheus^:  and  in  these 
names  we  appear  to  see  described  the  first  rude  Hellic 
invaders  of  iEtolia,  at  an  epoch  three  generations  be- 
fore the  Troica.  The  agrestis,  or  agricultural  settler, 
next  comes  to  mean  the  class  of  country  folk,  as  op- 
posed to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  or  urbani ;  and  then, 
while  iirhanuft,  with  its  Greek  correlative  aa-re'io?,  passes 
on  to  acquire  the  meaning  of  cultivated  and  polished, 
agrestis,  on  the  other  hand,  following  a  parallel  move- 
ment with  'Apye7o<i,  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  comes 
to  mean  uneducated,  coarse,  wild,  barbarous.  Thus  Ovid 
says  of  the  river  Achelous,  when  he  had  been  mutilated 
by  the  loss  of  his  horn  in  the  combat  with  Hercules, 

Vultus  Achelous  agrestes 
Et  lacerum  cornu  mediis  caput  abdidit  undis^. 

Thus  Cicero,  in  the  Tusculans,  after  a  description  of 
the  battles  of  the  Spartan  youths,  carried  on  not  only 
with  fists  and  feet,  but  with  nails  and  teeth,  asks,  Qucs 

d  II.  xiv.  115.  e  Ov.  Met.  ix.  96. 
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harharia  India  (al.  barharics  Indica)  vastior  atque  agrc- 
stior  f 

We  also  find  in  Suidas  the  phrase  'Kpyeloi  cpwpe^, 
and  this  explanation :  'Ett/  twi^  TrpoS/jXcog  -woviTpwv'  ot 
yap  ^Apyeioi  eir]  /cXottj;  KW/mccSouvrai.  ^A.pi(rTO(pap}]i}  'Ai^a- 
yvpo). 

No  part  of  this  play  remains,  so  that  we  are  left  to 
general  reasoning:  but  it  seems  a  most  natural  expla- 
nation of  this  proverb  or  phrase,  that  the  word  'Apyelog, 
meaning  wild  and  savage,  should  be  applied  to  banditti: 
theft  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  always  frequenting 
solitary  places,  as  in  the  later  ones,  it  rather  draws  to 
the  mo?t  crowded  haunts  of  men. 

Again,  ^^schines,  in  the  Jlep]  YlapaTrpea-lSeia?,  brings 
the  grossest  personal  charges  against  Demosthenes,  for 
otfences,  which  he  says  had  brought  upon  him  various 
nicknames.  Among  these,  he  thus  accuses  him:  'Ek: 
—aioMv  oe  aTraXXaTTO/xei'O?,  Ka]  SeKaraXavrov?  SiKa?  e/cacrra) 
ra)v   eTrirpoTTCjou  \ay^avoov,  " Apyaq   eKKi'iQr}.      This  passage 

i^  noticed  by  both  Suidas  and  Hesychius  under  'A|07ap, 
and  it  is  explained  oVo/xa  d(piw?.  A  serpent,  either 
generally  or  of  some  particular  kind,  had,  it  seems,  the 
name  of  'A/)7af,  which  we  can  easily  derive  from  apyo?, 
taken  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  it  became  the 
name  of  Argus  the  spy.  '  Now  the  serpent  was  more 
subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field  ^'  But  this  does 
not  seem  to  satisfy  the  intention  of  the  highly  vitupe- 
lative  passage  in  ^schines.  This  imputation  of  extreme 
cleverness  or  craft  would  not  have  been  perhaps  a  very 
(ffective  one  in  Greece.  I  think  he  more  probably  means 
to  call  Demosthenes  a  swindler  or  plunderer,  homo  trium 
Uferarum,   from  whom   his    guardians   were   trying  to 

f  Gen.  iii.  i. 
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recover,  and  who  was  likely  to  be  exposed,  not  like  the 
ser])ent,  to  get  off:  and  in  this  sense  the  word  'A^)7U9 
at  once  attaches  itself  to  the  reported  ])assage  in  Ari- 
stophanes, and  through  that  to  the  old  meaning  of 
(/(jrcstis  or  'Apyeiog.  Nor  is  'Apyeic!,  a  thief,  more 
remote  in  sense  from  'Apyeiog,  a  rural  settler,  than  is 
]jaga?ius,  an  idolater,  from  paganus,  a  villager. 

I  will  take  yet  one  more  illustration,     Ilesychius 
under  'xXpyeioi.  gives  this  explanation ;  e/c  raw  E/Xwrcoi/ 
ol    TTKjTevoiJ.evoL    ovToog    eXeyovTO,     rj    Xa/nirpoi.      Now    the 
sense   of  XajULTrpol   might   easily  bo   derived    from    the 
])rimitive  sense,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  whiteness. 
But  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  explanation  respecting 
that  select  and  trusted  class  of  Helots,  Avho  were  called 
'Apyeioi.  This  usage  both  serves  to  explain  history,  and 
is  explained  by  it.   'Apyetoi  was  the  name  of  the  Greek 
citizen  in  Eastern  Peloponnesus  under  the  Perseids  ;  it 
appears  in  part  to  have  retained  its  local  force  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Pelopids  ;  for  though  in  the  legend 
of  Tydeus  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis  we  at  least  find  the 
name''A)(aio]  among  them,  yet  in  the  Twenty-third  Iliad, 
and  in  the  Third  Odyssey,  they  are  called  'Apyeioi.  In  the 
local  usage,  then,  the  Helot  meaning  a  serf,  the  emanci- 
pated Helot  would  be  a  citizen,  an  'Apyeiog.  But  neither 
serfship  nor  citizenship  were  in  those  days  rigidly  defined, 
and  the  one  ran  into  the  other.    What  could  under  such 
circumstances  be  more   natural,  than  that   any  Helot 
who  was  separated  from  his  brethren,  by  being  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  living  on  easy 
terms  with  him,  should  acquire  the  name  of  'Apyelo?, 
and, that  the  class  who  had  thus  obtained  it  in  a  some- 
what peculiar  sense,  that  is  to  say,  the  sense  of  a  free 
rural  settler,  or  (so  to  speak)  freeholder,  should  con- 
tinue to  bear  it  as  descriptive  of  their  own  position, 
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eveii  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  generally  aj)plical)!e  to 
IJje  free  Greeks  of  that  particular  district?  which  of 
course  it  could  no  longer  be  when  the  family  and  dy- 
nastic tie  betM'een  Argolis  and  Lacediicmon  came  to  be 
dissolved. 

And  if  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  even  in  Homer^ 
the  name  'Apyeloi  evidently  leans  towards  the  masses, 
and  that  of  'A-)(^aio\  towards  the  select  few  or  chiefs, 
such  a  distinction  is  in  marked  harmony  with  the  whole 
of  this  inquiry  respecting  the  force  of  the  former 
phrase. 

According  to  the  view  which  has  been  here  given, 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  sense  of'Ap- 
yeloi,  as  a  national  name  in  Homer,  and  that  of "Apyo?, 
in  this  respect.  The  name  'Apyeloi  was  raised  to  the 
distinction  of  a  national  name  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  political  ascendancy  of  a  house  that  reigned 
over  territories  specially  named  "A^oyo?,  and  over  sub- 
jects named  from  the  region  'Apyeloi.  I  say  this  with- 
out undertaking  to  determine  whether  there  actually 
was  a  period  in  which  the  Greeks  were,  as  a  nation 
called  'Apyecoi,  a  supposition  which  seems  to  me  im- 
probable :  or  whether  it  was  a  name  which  Homer 
applied  to  them  poetically,  like  the  name  Aauao),  be- 
cause it  had  once  been  the  proper  designation  of  those 
who  held  the  seat  of  Greek  supremacy.  In  either 
view,  however,  the  case  of  the  name"A|07o?  is  different. 
That  name  had  not  its  root  in  political  power,  actual 
or  remembered  :  it  kept  its  place,  as  being  founded  in 
a  good  physical  description,  so  far  as  it  went,  of  the 
general  character  of  the  principal  habitable  parts  of 
the  peninsula  which  the  Hellic  tribes,  swarming  down- 

?  See  inf.  p.  410. 
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wards  from  llicir  liills,  successively  and  gradually  occu- 
pied. Hence  the  substantive  was,  as  we  see,  capable  of 
spreading-  beyond  the  adjective  in  si>ace,  since,  while 
Ave  have  an  lasian  and  a  Pelasgian  "Ajoyo?,  we  have  no 
lasian  or  Pelasgian  'Apyeloi.  Thus  they  were  detached 
one  from  the  other.  In  Homer  the  epithet  has  a 
larger  range  of  clear  signification  than  the  substantive. 
But  a})art  from  Homer  the  substantive  appears  from 
etymology  to  have  been  the  older,  and  from  history 
either  to  have  reached  points  at  which  the  adjective  { 
never  arrived,  or  to  have  long  survived  its  desuetude. 

The  AcJiceans. 

The  lights,  which  we  have  already  obtained  in  con- 
sidering the  Danaan  and  Argive  names,  will  assist  the 
inquiry  with  respect  to  the  Achaians.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fullest  view  of  that  name  and  race  cannot  be 
attained,  until  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  fixing  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  Homeric  ava^  upSpoov. 

I  now  proceed,  however,  to  show  from  the  text  of 
the  poems, 

1.  That  of  the  three  great  appellatives  of  the  nation, 
the  name  'A-^atol  is  the  most  familiar. 

2.  That  the  manner  of  its  national  use  indicates  the 
]wlitical  predominance  of  an  Achaean  race,  in  the  Ho- 
meric age,  over  other  races,  ranged  by  its  side  in  the 
Troic  enterprise,  and  composing  along  Avith  it  the 
nation,  Avhich  owned  Agamemnon  for  its  head. 

3.  That,  besides  its  national  use,  the  name  'A)(aiol 
has  also  an  important  local  and  particular  use  for  a 
race  w4iich  had  spi*ead  through  Greece,  and  which  ex- 
ercised sway  among  its  population. 

4.  That  the  manner  of  its  local  and  particular  use 
points  out  to  us,  with  considerable  clearness,  the  epoch 
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at  which  it  acquired  ]ireponderance,  namely  that 
when  Pelops  and  his  family  acquired  ascendancy  in 
Greece. 

As  respects  the  first  of  these  propositions,  the  nume- 
rical test,  although  a  rude  one,  yet  appears  to  be  con- 
clusive. We  find  that  Homer  uses  the  name  'ApyeloL 
in  the  plural  two  hundred  and  five  times,  of  which 
twenty-eight  are  in  the  Odyssey ;  besides  fifteen  pas- 
sages in  which  the  singular  is  used.  And  the  name 
Aamof  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  times,  of  which  thir- 
teen are  in  the  Odyssey.  But  we  find  the  name  'A^aio), 
employed  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  times  :  that  is 
to  say,  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  times  in  the 
Iliad,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  times  in  the 
Odyssey;  all  these  in  the  plural  number,  besides  thirty- 
two  places  of  the  poems  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  sin- 
gular, or  in  its  derivatives  'A^^an?  or  'A^^atiVo?. 

The  particulars  next  to  be  stated  will  bear  at  once 
upon  the  first  and  upon  the  second  proposition. 

Homer  very  rarely  attaches  any  epithet  to  the  name 
Apyeioi,  more  frequently  by  much  to  Aavao},  and  still 
oftener  to  ''A-)(aioi.  To  the  first  only  six  times  in  all : 
to  the  second  twenty-four :  and  to  the  third  near  one 
liundred  and  forty  times.  It  is  not  likely  that  metrical 
convenience  is  the  cause  of  this  diversity.  We  have 
already  seen  tlmt'Apyeloi  is  susceptible  of  a  substantive 
I'orce,  which  will  carry  one  at  least  of  the  other  names 
by  way  of  epithet,  as  if  it  indicated  an  employment, 
and  not  properly  the  name  of  a  race.  A  like  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  the  greater  susceptibility  of  carry- 
ing descriptive  epithets,  which  we  now  find  the  Danaan 
and  Achaean  names  evince.  For  example,  the  name  of 
the  Scotts,  Douglasses,  or  Grahams,  four  centuries  ago, 
^vould  have  afforded  larger  scope  for  characteristic  epi- 
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thets  tlian  such  a  luinic  as  Farmers  or  Colonists,  \vlicii 
used  to  j)oint  out  a  particular  peoj)lc,  or  than  such  a 
name  as  Lowlanders,  while  it  still  retained  its  descrip- 
tive character,  and  had  not  yet  hecome  purely  titular  or 
jiroper.  We  must  probably  look,  then,  to  political 
significance  for  the  basis  of  the  use  made  by  Homer  of 
the  Achrcan  name. 

AYlien  we  examine  the  character  of  the  epithets,  this 
jircsumption  is  greatly  corroborated.  Homer  uses  with 
the  word  'A^^ato),  and  with  this  word  only,  ei)ithets 
indicating,  firstly,  high  spirit,  secondly,  personal  beauty, 
and  thirdly,  finished  armour ''.  I  take  these  to  be  of 
themselves  sufficient  signs,  even  were  others  wanting, 
to  point  to  the  Achaeans  as  being  properly  the  ruling- 
class,  or  aristocracy,  of  the  heroic  age. 

The  Achaean  name,  again,  attains  with  Homer  to  a 
greater  variety  of  use  and  inflexion  than  the  Danaan 
or  Argeian  names. 

He  has  worked  it  into  the  female  forms  'Ax«i'/'<^e?, 
'A^aua(Je9,  'Ayjmai,  as  on  the  other  side  he  has  done 
with  the  names  Tpooe^  into  Tpwh,  TpooaSe?,  and  Tpooai, 
and  AdpSauoi  into  AapSaviSes :  but  he  has  not  made 
any  such  use  of  the  names  'Apyeloi  and  Aauaol.  The 
female  use  of  the  former  appears  indeed  in  the  sin- 
gular with  the  names  of  Juno  and  of  Helen,  but  never 
as  applicable  to  Greek  women  in  general,  or  to  a  Greek 
woman  simply  as  such. 

He  uses  it  in  the  singular  to  describe  'a  Greek' 
'A)(aiog  avrjp,  II.  iii.  167,  226  :  which  he  never  does  for 
the  two  other  names.  In  the  same  manner  he  uses 
AdpSavog  dvrip,  II.  ii.  701.  This  form  seems  to  indicate 
the  full  and  familiar  establishment  of  a  name ;  and  the 
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Dardaniaiis  had,  we  know,  been  Dardanians  for  seven 
generations  before  the  Troica  (II.  xx,  215-40). 

In  the  opening  passage  of  the  First  Iliad,  not  less 
than  in  that  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  has,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally observed  by  critics,  intentionally  given  us  a  sum- 
mary or  '  Argument '  of  his  poem.  But  I  doubt  whe- 
ther sufficient  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  very  effective 
manner  in  which  he  has  given  force  to  his  purpose,  by 
taking  care  in  that  passage  to  use  the  most  character- 
istic words.  Achilles  is  there  the  son  of  Peleus,  for  his 
extraction,  as  on  both  sides  divine,  but  especially  as  on 
the  father's  side  from  Jupiter,  is  the  groundwork  of  his 
high  position  in  the  poem.  Agamemnon  is  likewise 
here  introduced  under  the  title  which  establishes  the 
same  origin  for  him,  and  more  than  any  thing  else  en- 
hances the  dignity  of  his  supremacy  before  men^  And 
the  Greeks  too,  if  I  am  correct,  are  not  without  signifi- 
cancy  here  introduced  to  us,  as  is  right,  under  their 
highest  and  also  their  best  established  designation,  that 
of  Achacans.  Nor  is  it  until  they  have  been  five  tiriies 
called  Achaians^  that  he  introduces  the  Danaan  name^ 
at  all.  The  Argive  name,  as  if  the  weakest,  when  it  is 
first  employed,  is  placed  in  an  awkward  nearness  to  the 
title  of  Acheeans,  perhaps  by  way  of  explanation  : 

OS  jaeya  navTiav 
'Apy€L(av  Kpariet,  Kai  ol  TrciOovrat   A)(atot'^. 

Again  the  paramount  force  of  the  Achoean  name  may 
justly  be  inferred  from  its  being  the  only  territorial 
name  which  had  clearly  grasped  the  whole  of  Greece 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Troica^. 

Turning  now  entirely  to  what  indicates  more  or  less 
of  peculiar  character  in  the  Acha^ans,  I  would  observe, 

i  See  inf.  sect.  ix.  k  n.  i.  2, 12, 15, 17,  22. 
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that  the  adjective  i^loi  ajipears  to  be  the  highest  of  all 
the  national  epithets  cmjjloyed  by  Homer ;  and  this  he 
cou})Ies,  as  has  been  observed  by  Mure*',  (who  recog- 
nises a  peculiar  force  in  tlic  term,)  with  the  Achaean 
designation  alone  among  the  three.  He  also  applies  it 
to  the  Pelasgi ;  for  whom,  as  we  have  found,  he  means 
it  to  be  a  highly  honourable  epithet.  Probably  the 
Acl]a!ans  are  8hh  because  of  preeminence,  the  Pelas- 
gians  because  of  antiquity.  To  no  other  nation  or 
tribe  wliatever  does  he  apply  this  epithet.  His  very 
chary  use  of  it  in  the  plural  is  a  sign  of  its  possessing  in 
his  eyes  some  peculiar  virtue. 

Of  its  feminine  forms  one  has  been  selected  to  con- 
vey the  most  biting  form  of  reproach  to  the  army,  in 
the  speech  of  Thersites.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
that  speech,  of  which  an  inflated  presumption  is  the 
great  mark,  the  Achaean  name  is  used  five  times  within 
nine  lines,  and  neither  of  the  other  names  is  used  at 
all.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  upstart  and  braggart  uses 
this  name  only  because  it  was  the  most  distinguished 
or  aristocratic  name,  as  an  ill-bred  person  always  takes 
peculiar  care  to  call  himself  a  gentleman.  And  doubt- 
less it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  he  takes  the  feminine 
of 'A}(aios",  instead  of  using  AamaJ  or'ApyeLoi  for  his  in- 
terpretative epithet,  when  he  w^ants  to  sting  the  soldiery 
as  '  Greekesses  and  not  Greeks.' 

Somewhat  similar  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  Ho- 
meric phrase  we?  'Ayaiwv,  which  has  nothing  cor- 
responding to  it  under  the  Danaan  or  Argive  names. 
This  is  an  Homeric  formula,  and  the  form  we?  seems  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Achaean  name.  To  the 
Greeks  who  always  asked  the  stranger  who  were  his 
parents,  this  phrase  would  carry  a  peculiar  significance. 

o  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  xv.  5.  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 
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What  addressed  them  as  the  sons  of  honoured  parents 
would  be  to  them  the  sharpest  touchstone  of  honour  or 
disgrace.  And  what  the  patronymic  was  to  the  indi- 
vidual, this  form  of  speech  was  to  the  nation,  an  incen- 
tive under  the  form  of  an  embellishment.  It  is  a 
principle  that  runs  throughout  Homer;  it  is  every 
where  /mtjSe  yevcs  irarepoov  ala-yyveixev.  The  poet  COuld 
not  say  sons  of  Danaans,  for  their  forefathers  were  not 
Danaan  :  nor  sons  of  Argeians,  for  this  would  recall  the 
ploughshare  and  not  the  sword  :  though  the  army  are 
addressed  from  time  to  time  as  ijpweq  Aamo),  and  i]p(joe<i 
'A)(atoz,  they  are  never  npooe's  'Apyeloi.  But  to  be  sons 
of  the  Acha^ans  was  the  great  glory  of  the  race,  even 
as  to  degenerate  from  being  Achaean  warriors  into 
effeminacy  would  have  been  its  deepest  reproach  :  and 
the  fact  that  he  calls  a  mixed  race  sons  of  the  Achaeans 
is  conversely  a  proof  that  the  Achaean  element  was  the 
highest  and  most  famous  element  in  the  compound  of 
their  ancestry. 

But,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  we  have  many  passages 
in  Homer  where  the  use  of  the  simple  term  'A^j^fuoJ  is 
shown  from  the  context  to  have  a  special  and  peculiar, 
sometimes  perhaps  even  an  exclusive  reference  to  the 
chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  army.  I  think  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  word  has  in  fact  three  meanings : 

1.  That  of  a  particular  Greek  race,  which  extended 
itself  from  point  to  point,  acquiring  power  everywhere 
as  it  spread,  by  inherent  superiority. 

2.  That  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  which  it 
naturally  became  by  virtue  of  such  extension  and  as- 
sumption. 

3.  That  of  the  whole  nation,  which  takes  the  name 
from  its  prime  part. 

We  have  now  to  examine  some  passages  in  support 
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of  the  SGCoiul  meaning :  and  1  know  not  why,  but  cer- 
tainly these  passages  aj)})ear  in  the  Iliad  to  be  most 
abundant  near  the  opening  of  the  poem. 

Chryses  solicits  '  all  the  Aclurans  and  most  the  two 
AtridaBJ\'  All  the  Acha^ans  assent,  except  Agamemnon. 
Now  the  priest  could  not  solicit  the  army  generally 
excejit  in  an  assembly :  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
one,  indeed  the  reply  of  Agamemnon^  is  hardly  such 
as  M'ould  have  been  given  in  one.  It  is  likely,  then, 
that  those  whom  he  addressed  were  Agamemnon's  ha- 
bitual and  ordinary  associates  ;  in  other  words,  the 
chiefs. 

When  Calchas  proceeds  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of 
Apollo,  which  is  to  fall  upon  the  army  at  large,  it  is 
uo  longer  the  ''A-)(aLo\  of  whom  he  speaks,  but  his 
prayer  is, 

TLcreLav  Aavaol  ifxa  baKpva  crotcrt  [3^\€(T(nv^. 

Although  I  do  not  concur  with  those,  who  find  uo 
element  of  real  freedom  in  the  condition  of  the  Greek 
masses,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  camp,  yet  it  seems 
plain  enough,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  division  of  booty,  as  being  necessa- 
rily an  executive  affair,  must  have  been  decided  by  the 
chiefs.  Now  whenever  questions  of  this  class  are  handled, 
we  generally  find  such  an  office  ascribed  to  'A-^aioL 
Agamemnon  says*,' Do  not  let  me  alone  of  the  Argeians 
go  without  a  prize;'  and  in  conformity  with  this  we 
find  Nestor  stimulating  the  host  at  large  with  the 
expectation  of  booty  ^  But  Achilles  replies  to  Aga- 
memnon, '  that  the  AcJiceans  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  compensate  him  there  and  then,  for  they 
have   no   common   stock  :'   but  '  when   Troy  is   taken, 

P  II.  i.  15,  22.  <l  i.  26-32.  '■  i.  42. 
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then  we  the  Achseans  will  repay  you  three  and  four 
fold".  The  same  subject  is  again  touched  in  i.  135,  162, 
392.  ii.227:  and  both  times  with  reference  to  th^' Ayaiol 
as  the  distributors  of  the  spoil.    In  Il.ii.255  it  is  allotted 

by  the  rjpcoeg  Aavaol. 

In  the  same  way  we  find  a  decided  leaning  to  the 
use  of  the  word  'Amatol,  when  reference  is  made  to 
other  governing  duties. 

For  instance,  in  the  adjuration  of  Achilles  by  the 
staff  or  sceptre.  '  It  has  been  stripped  of  leaf  and  bark, 
and  now  the  vteg  'A^afw^,  who  are  intrusted  by  Jupiter 
with  sovereign  functions,  bear  it  in  hand^.'  It  is  hardly 
possible  here  to  construe  the  phrase  without  limiting  it 
to  the  chiefs. 

I  have  referred  to  the  passage  where  Homer  intro- 
duces the  word  'Apyeioi  for  the  first  time,  under  the 
shadow,  as  it  were,  of  'A^^ato/.  Now,  if  we  examine 
that  passage,  we  shall  perceive  that  unless  there  be 
some  shade  whatever  of  difference  in  the  meaning,  the 
w^ords  are  tautological,  an  imputation  which  Homer 
never  merits.  But  if  we  admit  in  the  Achaean  name 
a  certain  bias  towards  the  nobles  of  the  army,  then  the 
sense  and  expressions  are  alike  appropriate.'  '  I  fear 
the  resentment  of  him,  who  mightily  lords  it  over  (all) 
the  Greeks,  and  to  whom  even  the  Achreans  (or  chiefs) 
submit  themselves >'.' 

Again  the  phrase  'Ay^ato?  avtjp^-,  twice  used  by  Ho- 
mer, and  both  times  in  the  mouth  of  Priam  from  the 
Trojan  wall,  both  times  also  refers  to  noble  and  chicf- 
tainlike  figures,  which  his  eye,  keen  for  beauty,  discerns 
among  the  crowd.  The  second  case  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice : 

»  Tl.  i.  123,  127.  X  i.  ?37.  y  i.  78. 

^  iii.  167,  226. 
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Tts'  r   op   00   aAAoj   A^atos  af?/p  ?/i;s  re  /xeyas  re, 

Of  which  the  effect  seems  to  be  expressed  in  these 

Mords : 

Who  is  th'  Acha3an  Chieftain 

So  beautiful  and  tall '! 
His  shoulders  broad  surmount  the  crowd, 

Ilis  head  outtops  them  all. 

Here  again,  if  Achaean  and  Argeian  be  synonymons, 
the  use  of  the  latter  word  is  in  the  higliest  degree  in- 
sipid,  bnt  if  the  reference  be  to  the  chief,  excelling  in 
height  the  mass  of  the  soldiery,  a  perfect  propriety  is 
maintained. 

I  need  not  extend  these  illustrations  to  other  pas- 
sages, such  as  II.  ii.  80,346.  ix.670.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  point  to  passages  where  the  force  of 
the  Achaean  and  Argeian  names  is  obviously  identical, 
such  as  II.  ix.  521  :  or  again  where  Achaean  and  Da- 
naan  must  agree,  as  in  IL  ix.  641,  2.  The  most  fre- 
quent nse  of  the  Achaean  name  is,  I  believe,  for  the 
nation,  and  not  the  race  or  class :  yet  a  number  of  pas- 
sages remain  to  show  the  native  bias  and  primitive 
meaning  of  the  word. 

I  will  however  point  out  two  more  places,  one  in 
each  poem,  where  that  shading  of  the  sense,  for  which 
I  contend,  will  either  greatly  facilitate  the  rendering 
of  the  text,  or  even  may  be  called  requisite  in  order  to 
attain  a  tolerable  construction. 

I.  It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  Homer  some- 
times places  the  words  in  very  close  proximity,  as  in  the 
following  passage ; 

i^jjwy  ctt'  apLcrrepa  brnocaPTO 
Xaol  vtt'  'Apy€L(ov  Ta^a  5'  av  koI  Kvbos  'Axciiwy 
eTrXero'  roto?  yap  rat7/o)(os  "'Evvoa-iyaios 
&Tpvv  'Apyeiovs' 
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This  is  in  II.  xiii.  676-8,  and  Aavawi/  follows  in  680. 
The  nearness  of  the  words,  and  the  place  of  'Ay(aio), 
between  the  twice  used  ''Apyeloi,  is  higlily  insipid  and 
un-Homeric,  if  they  are  pnre  equivalents.  But  now  it 
seems  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the  Poet  may  in  this 
passage  have  in  view  a  distinction  between  the  leaders 
and  the  mass.  He  may  have  meant  to  say,  '  Hector 
Lad  not  yet  learned  that  his  men  were  suffering  havock 
on  the  left  from  the  Greek  troops.  But  so  it  was ;  and 
the  chiefs  might  now  perhaps  have  won  fame,  such  was 
the  might  with  which  Neptune  urged  on  their  forces,' 
but  that,  &c. 

2.  It  is  difficult,  except  upon  the   supposition  of  a 
-lifferent   shade   of  meaning  in   these   appellatives,   to 
onstrue  at  all  such  a  passage  as 

i^epiiLViv  €Ka(TTa, 
"IXlov,  'Apyctcov  re  yeas,  kol  voarov  'A)(atwi'^. 

Flere  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words,  if  they  are  syno- 
lymous,  becomes  absolutely  intolerable.  But  the  sense 
.'uns  easily  and  naturally,  if  we  render  it  '  he  inquired 
'of  me)  all  about  (the  fall  of)  Troy,  and  the  fleet  (or 
irmament)  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  adventures  of  the 
'liiefs  while  on  their  way  home.' 

The  Odyssey,  however,  appears  to  offer  a  larger  con- 
ribution  tow^ards  our  means  of  comprehending  the 
Homeric  use  of  'A^aio/,  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
nere  citation  of  particular  passages. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  of  a  division  of  races 
n  Ithaca :  and  also  of  the  application  of  the  AchaBan 
lame  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  country. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  Ulysses  had  been 
ibsent,  will  account  for  much   disorganization  in  his 

a  Od.  X.  14. 
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(lominions :  and  their  lying"  chiefly  in  separate  insular 
jiossessions  would  tend  to  aggravate  the  evil.  Still 
not  only  Nestor,  Idoniencus^  Philoctetes,  Neopto- 
lemus,  but  also  INlenelaus,  who  was  absent  almost  as 
long  as  Ulysses  himself,  appear  to  liave  resumed  their 
respective  thrones  without  difliculty ;  so  that  we  are 
led  to  suppose  there  must  have  been  much  peculiarity 
in  the  case  of  Ithaca.  Part  of  this  we  may  find  in  the 
fact,  that  the  family  of  Ulysses  may  but  recently  have 
attained  to  power,  and  that  the  consolidation  of  races 
was  im]ierfect.  Besides  his  force  of  character,  he  had 
accumulated^"  great  wealth,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father  Laertes,  who  was  both  a  conqueror  and 
an  economist ^^  His  power,  thus  depending  on  what 
was  personal  to  himself,  could  not  but  be  shaken  to| 
its  very  base  by  his  departure,  and  by  his  long  detention 
in  foreign  parts. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  text  of  Homer,  the 
family  of  Ulysses  had  come,  like  the  other  Hellic  ^ 
families,  from  the  north :  and  it  had  only  reigned  in 
Ithaca  at  most  for  two  generations.  His  extraction  is 
not  stated  further  back  than  his  paternal  grandfather 
Arceisius*^.  But  his  connections  all  appear  to  be  in  the 
north.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Autolycus^,  lived  by 
Parnesus,  or  Parnassus,  in  Phocis,  near  to  Delphi.  And 
his  wife's  father,  Icarius,  had  a  daughter  Iphthime, 
who  was  married  to  Eumelus^',  heir-apparent  of  Pherse 
in  the  south  of  Thessaly :  a  circumstance  which  affords 
a  presumption  of  proximity  in  their  dominions.  Thus 
it  is  probable  that  Laertes  may  have  married  in  Thes- 
saly ;  and,  as  we  have  no  mention  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Arceisius,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Laertes  was  the 

^  0(1.  iii.  188,9.       '^  0^^-  xiv.  96.       d  Od.  xxiv.377,  and  205-7. 
e  Od.  xvi.  118.  f  Od.  xix.  394.  g  Od.  iv.  798. 
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first,  either  to  acquire  the  Ithacan  throne,  or  at  least  to 
hokl  it  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  fountain  near  the  city,  whicli  supplied  it  with 
water,  aud  which  probably  marks  its  foundation,  was 
constructed,  as  we  are  told,  by  Ithacus,  Neritus,  and 
Polvctor^'. 

The  first  must  have  been  the  Eponymist  of  the  island  : 
the  second  of  its  principal  mountain*. 

Peisander,  called  ava^  and  UoXuKropiSi]?^^,  is  one  of 
four  principal  Suitors,  whose  gifts  to  Penelope  arc  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  the  Eighteenth  Odyssey.  Thus 
he  would  appear  to  have  been  most  probably  nephew 
to  the  Eponymist  of  the  island.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  patronymic  is  derived  from  a  grandfather,  or  even, 
as  in  the  case  of  Priam  {AapSavlSt]?,  II.  xxiv.  629,  631), 
from  a  remote  ancestor ;  but  then  he  must  a])parently 
);e  a  founder,  or  one  of  the  highest  fame.  But  Peisander 
at  the  least  may  have  been  the  son  of  Polyctor  ;  and  he 
^vas  probably  the  representative  of  the  family,  which  had 
Ix'cn  displaced  from  the  Sovereignty  by  the  house  of 
Laertes.  He  afterwards  appears  among  the  leaders  in 
the  struofde  of  the  Suitors  with  Ulysses^ 

The  names  applied  to  the  subjects  of  Ulysses  in  the 
Odyssey  are  three  :  Ke^aXAJJ^^e?,  'lOaKija-toi,  and  'A-)^aioL 
In  accordance  with  its  use  in  the  Iliad,  the  first  of 
these,  which  is  but  four  times'"  used,  appears  to  be  a 
name  of  the  whole  people  of  the  state ;  and,  judging 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  force  of  the  word,  it 
implies  that  the  Hellenic  element  was  dominant.  The 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  other  two  is  very  marked. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Suitors  are  commonly  called 

h  Od.  xvii.  205-7.  ^  Od.  ix.  22.  ^  Od.  xviii.  299. 
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'A^a/o/ ",  never  ^10aK>]G-ioi,  nor  ever  d^avaoi  or  ^Apyctoi. 
Either,  being-  the  aristocracy,  they  were  an  Achaean 
race;  or  else,  Avithont  all  being  of  Achaean  race,  they 
"were  called  Achaean,  because  they  were  the  aristocracy. 
Of  that  class  they  are  stated  to  have  constituted  the 
Mhole*^. 

The  more  ])robable  of  these  two  suppositions  is,  that 
they  Avere  by  no  means  exclusively  of  Achaean  blood, 
but  took  the  name  from  their  birth  and  station.  It  is 
most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  disjjlaced  family  of 
Poisander,  and  probably  others,  were  not  Acha'an,  but 
belonged  to  an  older  stock.  This  stock  may  have  been 
Hellenic  ;  for,  as  we  know,  there  were  Hellenic,  and  in 
})articular  ^olid,  families  in  Greece  long  before  we  hear 
of  the  Achseans  there. 

The  house  of  Ulvsses  still  indeed  had  friends  in  the 
island,  like  Mentor,  like  Noemon,  son  of  Phronius,  (or 
the  class  represented  by  these  names,  if  they  be  typical 
only,)  or  like  Peiraius,  who  took  charge  of  Theocly- 
menus  at  the  request  of  Telemachus  p.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  people  were  neutral,  or  else  unfriendly.  The 
best  that  Telemachus  can  say  is,  that  the  tvhole  people 
is  not  hostile^.  And  in  the  last  Book,  whilst  more 
than  one  half  the  Assembly  take  uj)  arms  against 
Ulysses  the  rest  simply^ remain  neutral:  so  that  he  has 
no  one  to  rely  upon  but  his  father,  his  son,  and  a  mere 
handful  of  dependents. 

While  the  Acha;an  name  is  thus  exclusively  applied 
to  the  Suitors,  and  apparently  to  them  because  they 
formed  the  aristocracy,  the  people,  when  assembled, 
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are  invariably  addressed  as  'lOaKwioi.  It  is  said  indeed, 
that  the  Achaeans^  were  summoned  by  the  heralds  to 
the  Assembly  of  the  Second  Book :  but  it  seems  to 
lave  been  customary  to  send  a  special  summons  only 
;o  principal  persons,  as  we  find  in  Scheria* ;  though  all 
dasses  were  expected  to  attend,  and  did  attend. 

I  do  not,  however,  venture  to  treat  it  as  certain,  that 
:he  word  'A^^a^oi  is  not  applied  to  the  population  of 
[tliaca  generally.  When  Euripides  addresses  the  As- 
sembly, and  incites  the  people  to  revenge  the  death  of 
ihe  Suitors,  we  are  told  that  oIktos  S'  eXe  Travra^ 
K-)(ciiovg.  This  may  mean  the  aristocratic  party  in  the 
\ssembly,  as  we  know  that  there  were  two  sections 
'ory  differently  minded.  At  any  rate,  if  the  whole 
)eople  be  meant,  it  is  by  the  rarest  possible  exception. 
Che  name  is  applied,  as  we  should  expect,  to  the  sol- 
liers  who  sailed  with  Ulysses  to  Troy:  but  within  Ithaca 
t  seems  clear  that  the  name  properly  denotes  the  nobles. 
Vnd  upon  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable,  that  these 
k-)(aLo\,  in  the  Twenty-third  Book,  are  the  party  of  the 
5uitors,  with  reference  rather  to  their  position  in  society 
han  their  extraction  :  while  the  minority,  who  do  not 
oin  in  the  movement  against  Ulysses,  are  probably  the 
Id  population  of  the  island,  who  have  no  cause  of 
uarrel  to  make  them  take  up  arms  against  him,  and 
et  no  such  tie  with  him,  either  of  race  or  of  ancient 
ubordination,  as  to  induce  them  to  move  in  his  favour. 

Ithaca  was  ill  fitted  for  tillage,  or  for  feeding  any- 
hing  but  sheep  and  goats.  And  Ithacus,  its  eponymist, 
eing  a  very  modern  personage,  it  seems  highly  j)ro- 
able  that,  whether  AchiTcan  or  not,  he  and  his  race 
/■ere  Hellenic,  and  gave  to  the  population  that  peculiar 
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name  of  Cc])li:illen!.\s,  uiitlcr  whicli  LacM'tcs  describos 
tlieiii  as  his  subjects.  But  tbcre  were  i>robably  anterior 
inhabitants  of  the  okl  Pelaso-jan  stock,  submerGfcd  be- 
neatli  two  Hellenic  imniioTations,  carin2f  little  which  of 
their  lords  was  uppermost,  and  forming  the  supine 
minority  of  the  final  Assembly. 

The  use  of  the  Acluvan  name  in  Ithaca,  in  broad 
separation  from  the  Ithacesian,  must  then  prove  either 
its  connection  with  a  race,  or  its  bias  towards  a  class, 
and  may  prove  both.  But  quitting  the  latter  as  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated,  I  now  proceed  to  trace  the  local 
use  of  the  Achoean  name. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  find  it  locally  used  in  the 
North  ;  in  that  Thessaly,  where  the  name  of  Hellas 
came  into  being,  and  from  whence  it  extended  itself  to 
the  Southward ;  therefore  in  the  closest  connection 
with  the  Hellic  stem. 

We  are  told  in  the  Catalogue,  with  respect  to  the 
division  under  Achilles,  after  the  names  of  the  districts 
and  places  from  ^vhich  they  came. 

Now  we  find  throughout  the  Iliad,  that  the  local  or 
divisional  name  of  this  body  is  unchanging :  the  troops 
of  Achilles  are  uniformly  denominated  Myrmidons. 
Therefore  Homer  does  not  mean  that  one  part  were 
Myrmidons,  another  Hellenes,  another  AchoDans,  but 
that  the  three  names  attached  to  the  whole  body,  of 
course  in  different  respects.  They  were  then  Myrmi- 
dons, whatever  the  source  of  that  name  may  have 
been,  by  common  designation.  They  were  Hellenes, 
because  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  of  the  territory  from 
whence  the  influence  and   range    of  that   name   had 
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already  beg'iin  to  radiate,  more  pi'operly  and  eminently 
therefore  Hellenes,  than  others  who  had  not  so  posi- 
tively acquired  the  name,  though  they  may  have  been 
included  in  the  Ilaj/eAX^yi/e?.  And  manifestly  they  could 
only  be  called  'A-^aio],  because  known  to  be  under 
leaders  of  the  pure  Achsean  stock,  who  were  entitled 
to  carry  the  name  in  their  own  right,  instead  of  bearing 
it  only  in  a  derivative  sense,  and  because  it  had  spread  all 
over  Greece.  Of  this  peculiar  and  eminent  Achocanism 
in  the  Peloid  stock,  we  have,  I  think,  two  other  signs 
from  the  poems :  one  in  the  possible  meaning  of  the 
love  of  Juno,  which  we  have  seen  extended  to  Achilles 
in  an  equal  degree  with  Agamemnon ;  the  other  in  the 
marriage  of  Hermione  to  Neoptolemus,  which  was 
founded  upon  a  promise  given  by  Menelaus  her  father 
while  before  Troy.  Doubtless  the  eminent  services  of 
Neoptolemus  might  be  the  sole  ground  of  this  promise  : 
but  it  may  also  have  had  to  do  with  kin,  as  some  special 
relation,  of  neighbourhood  or  otherwise,  appears  com- 
monly to  accompany  these  matrimonial  connections. 
In  conformity  with  this  passage,  the  name  'A^aac^e?  is 
applied  by  Achilles  in  the  Ninth  Book  to  the  women 
of  Hellas  and  Phthia. 

It  is  wonderfully  illustrative  of  the  perspicacity  and 
accuracy  of  Homer,  to  find  that'  in  this  very  spot, 
which  he  has  so  especially  marked  with  the  Achaean 
name,  it  continued  to  subsist  as  a  local  appellation, 
and  to  subsist  here  almost  exclusively,  all  through  the 
historic  ages  of  Greece.  On  this  subject  we  shall  have 
further  occasion  to  touch. 

2.  Of  the  five  races  who  inhabited  Crete  at  the  time 
of  the  Troica,  one  was  Achaean'': 

X  od.  xix.  175-7. 
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iv  8'  'Er€OK/37)res  jJLeyaXi'jTopeSt  kv  he  Kxiho^ves, 
Awptees  re  rpL\aiK(.s-,  hloi  re  YleXaayoC. 

The  })reseiice  of  an  Achaean  tribe  in  Crete  may  have 
been  due  to  its  constant  intercourse  with  Eastern  Pe- 
lo}3onncsusy,  where  the  Achaeans  liad  for  some  time 
been  dominant :  or  to  those  relations  with  Thessaly,  to 
which  the  name  of  Deucalion  in  Homer  bears  probable 
witness.  In  any  case,  the  passage  clearly  establishes 
the  local  virtue  of  the  name.  It  also  exhibits  to  us 
Achaeans  as  distinct  from  Dorians,  and  shows  us  that 
there  were  a  variety  of  branches,  known  to  Homer,  of 
the  Hellenic  tree.  And  the  enumeration  of  the  Achaean 
and  Pelasgian  races  with  others  in  this  place,  compared 
with  the  uniform  description  in  the  Iliad  of  the  whole 
force  of  Idomeneus  as  Cretan,  shows  us  how  careful 
Homer  was  to  avoid  such  confusion  as  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  Achseans  and  Pelasgians  would  have  caused 
with  reference  to  the  main  ethnical  division  in  the 
Iliad. 

3.  In  the  Pylian  raid  of  the  Eleventh  Book,  Nestor 
carefully  distinguishes  between  the  parties,  as  Epeans, 
also  called  Elians,  on  the  one  side,  and  Pylians,  also 
called  Acha?ans,  on  the  other^.  This  raid  took  place  in 
his  early  youth,  pei4iaps  forty  or  fifty  years  before  the 
Troica,  and  within  the  Achaean  epoch.  And  as  he 
withholds  the  Achaean  name  from  the  other  party,  they 
plainly  were  not  Achaean  in  the  limited  sense.  And 
yet  they  were  Hellenic :  for,  among  other  Hellenic 
signs,  Augeas,  the  king  of  the  Epeans,  was  an  ava^  av- 
Spwv.  Thus  again  we  have  Achaean  fixed  as  a  sub- 
division, though  probably  the  principal  subdivision,  of 
the  Hellenic  race. 

y  II.  iii.  232.         z  II.  xi.  67 1,  94,  732,  7.  xi.  687,  724,  37,  53,  59. 
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4.  A  fourth  case,  in  which  the  Acha?an  name  appears 
clearly  to  have  a  limited  signification,  is  in  a  second 
j)assage  of  the  Greek  Catalogue,  where  a  part  of  the 
forces  of  Diomed  are  described  as  those, 

at  T  €)(0V  AiyCvqv,  MdarjTd  T€,  KoSpot 'Axottwy^. 
Although  Mases  has  been  taken  to  be  a  town,  yet  its 
junction  here  with  Mghm  perhaps  rather  points  to  it 
as  an  island.  It  appears  to  be  admitted  that  its  site  is 
unknown.  And  an  extra-Homeric  tradition''  reports, 
that  the  small  islands  off  the  Troezenian  coast  were 
called  after  Pelops.  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe 
the  correspondence  between  this  tradition,  and  the  in- 
direct traditions  afforded  us  by  Homer^s  language  in 
this  verse.  For  in  the  Catalogue  he  seems  carefully  to 
avoid  repeating  the  general  Greek  appellatives  in  con- 
nection with  the  inhabitants  of  particular  places,  and  to 
give  them  local  and  special  names  only.  It  follows  irre- 
sistibly, that  therefore  he  must  be  understood  here  to 
speak  of  the  distinct  race  and  local  name  of  Achaeans  : 
to  which  race  and  name  would  naturally  belong  any 
settlers  brought  by  Pelops  into  Southern  Greece. 

And,  as  Homer  does  not  discontinue  altogether  the 
application  of  the  Argeian  name  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Argolis,  he  probably  in  this  place  means  to  distinguish 
Achaeans  not  only  from  other  Greek  races,  but  even 
from  other  subjects  of  Tydeus  and  of  Diomed,  who 
would  most  properly  be  called  Argeians. 

It  thus  appears,  that  twice  in  the  Catalogue  Homer 
has  occasion  to  use  the  Achaean  name  locally,  and  in 
its  original  or,  so  to  speak,  gentile  sense.  And  accord- 
ingly he  has  been  careful  not  to  risk  confusion  by  em- 
ploying it  in  its  wider  signification  either  at  the  com- 

^  II.  ii.  562.  b  Pausanias  ii.  321. 
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incnccnient  of  the  Catalogue  or  at  the  close.  In  both 
cases  lie  uses  the  word  Aai'ao/ ;  the  only  one  of  his 
great  a})pcllatives  which  nowhere  takes  a  local  or 
otherwise  varied  meaning.  When  he  begins  he  invites 
the  Muse  to  tell  him,  v.  487, 

otVtfe?  ijyejxoves;  Aavawv  koL  Koipavoi  rjcrav. 

So  also  at  the  close,  v.  760,  he  sums  up  in  these  words, 

bvTOL  ap  7]yeix6v€s  Aavacov  koI  Koipavot  rjcrav. 

5.  As  Nestor  applies  the  Acha:an  name  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pylos,  so  from  the  time  of  the  Pelopid  sway 
it  becomes  applicable  to  those  of  Eastern  Peloponnesus 
generally,  in  a  sense  wider  than  that  of  II.  ii.562,  but 
yet  narrower  than  the  national  one.  In  II.  iv.  384,  and 
II.  V.  803,  those,  from  among  whom  Tydeus  set  out  for 
Thebes,  are  called  'A-^aLoi  So  also  in  the  colloquy 
with  Glaucus,  Diomed  calls  the  comrades  of  his  father 
on  that  occasion  by  the  same  name  (II.  vi.  223).  He 
repeats  the  name  in  his  prayer  to  INIinerva,  II.  x. 286, 7; 
and  here  he  is  careful  to  distinguish  them  from  the  The- 
bans  of  that  epoch,  who  are  Ka^^cefoi  (288). 

6.  In  further  prosecution  of  the  same  subject,  we 
have  yet  to  consider  the  force  of  the  kindred  Homeric 
word  Hava^^aiot. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  term  that  challenges  particular 
notice.  No  writer  is  so  little  wont  as  Homer  to  vary 
his  expressions  without  a  reason  for  it.  But  since  the 
word  'A-^aio\  is  used  many  hundred  times  as  the  simple 
equipollent  of  Greek,  it  cannot  require  the  prefix  irav 
to  enable  it  to  convey  this  sense  effectually.  There- 
fore to  suppose  that  Tlava-)(aio\  means  Greeks  and  no- 
thing more,  would  render  the  prefix  unmeaning,  and  I 
conclude  that  such  cannot  be  an  adequate  explanation 
of  its  purpose.     But  if  we  construe  the  word  as  having 
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a  specific  reference  not  only  to  the  aggregate,  but  to 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  made  up,  then  the  prefix  'n-av 
becomes  abundantly  charged  with  meaning.  The  word 
Hava-)(aioi  will  in  this  view  mean  what  we  should  call 
'  all  classes  of  the  Greeks,'  '  the  Greeks  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest.' 

It  is  used,  in  all,  eleven  times.  Of  these  eleven 
passages,  seven  times  it  appears  in  the  expression  upi- 

(TTtjeg  JJ ava-)^a I cov.  Here  the  preceding  word  apia-rtje^ 
at  once  directs  the  mind  to  this  notice  of  the  different 
classes,  and  receives  much  force  from  the  distinctive  par- 
ticle Trai/ :  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  Homer 
never  but  once  {apia-rrjeg  Aavawv,  II.  xvii.  225)  appends 
the  appellative  in  its  simple  form  to  apia-rT^eg.  The 
prefix  Trav  seems  to  strip  the  idea  of  conventionality, 
and  to  make  it  real :  the  chiefs  are  the  pick  and  flower 
of  the  whole  Greek  array. 

Only  in  one  other  passage  of  the  Iliad  do  we  find 
T\.ava')(aioi  \  it  is  in  the  peroration  of  the  speech  of 
Ulysses  to  Achilles*': 

et  8e  Tot  'Arpei8jj9  /Ltey  a7T?/)(6eTO  KrjpoOi  jxaXXov, 
avTos  Koi  Tov  bSipa,  av  8'  aWovs  Trep  Ylavaxaiovs 
Tetpofjiivovs  cAeatpe  Kara  urparov. 

'  Still,  if  you  detest  (the  king)  Atrides  from  your  heart 
ever  so  much,  him  and  his  gifts,  yet  pity  the  Greeks 
throughout  the  army,  now  suffering  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.'  The  force  of  the  Tiava-)(aLOL  Kara  a-rpa- 
Tov  is  here  very  marked. 

Lastly,  in  the  Odyssey  we  find  the  line  thrice  re- 
peated, 

Tw  Kiv  ol  TVfjL^ov  juey  k-noiricrav  Ylavayaiol.^ 

and  always  in  the  same  connection  with  the  death  of 
some  select  and  beloved  hero  of  the  army.    Its  obvious 
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sense  is,  'all  classes  of  the  Greeks  would  have  Joined 
to  do  him  honour,  by  lending  a  hand  to  raise  liis 
funeral  mound.' 

In  every  one  of  these  cases  therefore  the  word  llav- 
a-xpLiol  seems  to  express  the  combination  of  all  classes, 
and  thus  to  point  distinctly  to  the  word '  A^^atoJ  as  capa- 
ble of  signifying  something  less  than  all  classes,  namely, 
one,  that  is,  the  ruling  class. 

The  construction  thus  put  upon  Jlava-)(aio\  is  in  con- 
formity with  Homer's  usual  mode  of  employing  such 
words  as  the  adjective  Tra?  and  the  preposition  a-vv  in 
composition.     We  have  previously  seen  the  intensive 

force  of  7ra9  in  -jrav  "Apyo^   and    TlaveXK^^ve^.      And   7ra9 

itself  receives  additional  power  from  a-vv.  As  in  II.  i., 
where  Achilles,  having  just  before  reminded  Calchas  of 
his  office  as  Seer  to  the  Aaj/ao),  proceeds  to  assure  him 
that  no  one  of  the  Greeks  shall  hurt  him  for  doing  his 
duty,  it  is  now  no  one,  not  of  the  Aai/aoJ  merely,  but  of 
the  avfXTravTeg  AavaoL ;  no,  not  even  if  he  name  Agamem- 
non himself  as  the  guilty  person''. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  accurately 
all  this  coincides  with  the  general  results  to  which  we 
have  been  already  led.  According  to  these,  the  bulk  of 
the  Greeks  were  a  Pelasgian  population,  under  the 
sway  of  ruling  tribes  and  families,  belonging  to  another 
race ;  among  which  the  most  powerful  were  those  be- 
longing to  the  Achaean  stock;  and  whose  Argeian  name 
was  etymologically,  and  perhaps  practically,  a  sort  of 
substitute  for  the  older  Pelasgian  one. 

Nor  is  there  difficulty  in  conceiving  how,  if  the 
Achoeans  became  the  dominant  race  in  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  Greece,  they  might,  without  constitut- 
ing a  numerical  majority,  give  their  name  to  the  mass 
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of  the  people,  and  to  the  country  itself,  as  Britain  and 
Britons  became  England  and  English  from  the  Angles, 
or  as  Lombardy  took  its  name  from  the  Lombards, 
and,  unhappily,  European  Turkey,  once  the  civil  head 
of  Christendom,  from  the  Turks. 

It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  the  question  whe- 
ther Homer  was  an  Jilolian  Greek  :  to  give  the  iEolian 
name  to  the  forms  of  the  Greek  language  prevailing  in 
his  time :  and  to  describe  the  Acheeans  as  a  branch  of 
the  ^olians.  With  certain  exceptions,  says  Strabo% 
the  ^olian  name  still  prevails  outside  the  Isthmus  ; 
and  it  also  covered  the  Peloponnesus,  till  a  mixture 
took  place.  The  lonians  from  Attict.  had  occupied 
^Egialus ;  and  when  the  Heraclids,  with  the  Dorians, 
became  masters  of  many  Peloponnesian  cities,  the 
lonians  were  expelled  in  their  turn  viro  'Ayaiwv,  AloKi- 
Kov  eOvovg,  after  which  two  eOvtj  only  remained  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  jEolian  and  the  Dorian. 

Again,  as  respects  the  digamma,  Heyne  ^  most  justly 
observes  that  it  may  much  more  justly  be  called  Pelas- 
gic  than  ^olic  ;  since  the  iEolians,  as  far  as  we  know, 
only  retained  it,  after  having  found  it  in  use  with  the 
Pelasgi.  But  in  general,  to  those  who  ground  their  judg- 
ments on  the  Homeric  text,  the  whole  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Achaeans  and  jEolians,  as  it  is  commonly  given, 
will  appear  a  false  one.  In  the  first  place  the  ^olians 
as  a  nation  or  tribe  are  wholly  post-Homeric:  unless 
we  are  bold  enough  to  find  some  modification  of  their 
name  in  the  AiVcoXot.  The  iEolid  families,  indeed,  of 
Homer  have  evidently  a  great  position,  which  we  shall 
further  discuss^:  but  they  simply  fall  for  the  time 
under  the  general  name  of  Achaeans,  as  much  as  any 

e  B.  viii.  c.  I.  p.  333.  ^  Horn.  II.  vol.  vii.  p.  711. 
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other  fiiniilics,  and  more  than  families  like  the  a'EacidcU, 
Avho  were  in  close  political  relations  with  a  race  bear- 
ing- a  designation  of  its  own,  namely,  the  Myrmidons. 
This  noM'here  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
iEolians.  On  the  contrary,  the  Neleids,  though  they 
were  of  illegitimate  birth,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  iEolidne ;  but  their  subjects  actually 
bore  the  name  of  Achoians,  besides  their  territorial 
name  of  Pylians''.  With  respect  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Troica,  instead  of  calling  the  Acha^ans  an  iEolic  race, 
it  w'ould  be  more  reasonable  to  call  the  iEolids  (as 
there  was  nothing  more  extensive  than  a  patronymic 
connected  with  that  name)  Achaean  houses.  I  do  not 
however  mean  that  they  were  properly  such :  for  the 
-^olid  name  appears  in  Southern  Greece  before  the 
Achaean,  and  was  probably  an  older  branch  from  the 
same  trunk. 

The  subsequent  prevalence  of  the  iEolian  as  com- 
])ared  with  the  Achajan  name,  (the  Hellenic,  however, 
overlying  and  soon  absorbing  both,)  appears  to  point  to 
one  of  two  suppositions.  Either  there  was  an  original 
^olian  tribe,  which  has  escaped  notice  altogether  in 
Homer,  as  the  Dorians  have  all  but  escaped  it :  or  else, 
and  more  probably,  it  may  have  happened  that  part  at 
least  of  these  ^olian  houses  held  their  ground  in 
Greece,  while  the  Achaean  name,  which  had  been  ele- 
vated by  the  political  predominance  of  the  Pelopid 
sovereigns,  collapsed  upon  the  loss  of  that  predomi- 
nance. It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  name  should 
share  in  the  downfall  of  the  race,  when  the  Heraclid 
and  Dorian  invasion  expelled  the  bearers  of  it  from  the 
seat  of  their  power,  and  reduced  them  first  to  be  fugi- 
tives, and  then  to  settle  in  a  mere  strip  of  the  Pelo- 
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ponnesus ;  a  single  region  of  narrow  scope,  and,  as  is 
remarked  by  Polybius^  after  many  centuries,  of  small 
weight  and  influence,  which  from  them  was  called 
Acha^a.  The  fact  that  the  Dorian  name  is  all  but 
unknown  to  Homer,  while  the  Achrean  one  is  at  its 
zenith,  not  only  heroically,  as  in  the  Iliad,  but  in  the 
every  day  familiar  use  of  Ithaca  throughout  the  Odys- 
sey, is  to  me  one  of  several  strong  presumptions,  not 
countervailed  by  any  evidence  of  equal  strength,  that 
Homer  could  not  have  lived  to  see  that  great  revolu- 
tion, which  so  completely  effaced  the  ethnical  landmarks, 
and  altered  the  condition,  of  Southern  Greece. 

There  is  certainly  a  striking  analogy  between  the 
relation  of  the  ^olid  houses  named  in  Homer  to  the 
afterwards  prevalent  and  powerful  ^olian  race,  and 
that  of  the  Heraclid  families,  also  named  by  him, 
to  the  Dorian  race,  which  in  like  manner  grew 
from  obscurity  in  the  Homeric  period  to  such  great 
after-celebrity.  Hercules  himself  appears  before  us  in 
the  ancient  legend  as  the  great  Dorian  hero,  '  every- 
where paving  the  road  for  his  people  and  their  worship, 
and  protecting  them  from  other  races  ^.'  The  only 
Heraclids  mentioned  nominally  by  Homer  are  Tlepole- 
mus,  Pheidippus,  Antiphus ;  and  there  are  others 
without  names  specified  ^ :  none  of  these,  or  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  expedition,  are  called  Dorians,  while, 
again,  none  of  the  Heraclids  of  Homer  are  called  by 
the  Achaean  or  ^olid  names.  They  may  have  been 
Dorian  houses,  like  the  iEolid  houses ;  and  the  name 
may  have  become  tribal  afterwards,  when  they  rose  to 
power.  The  tradition  of  the  reception  of  certain  He- 
raclids in  Attica  appears  to  have  been  recognised  by 
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tlio  LacedtT'iiionians  in  the  historic  ages'",  and  in  tlie 
supposition  of  a  friendshi[)  thus  established,  we  may 
perhaps  find  the  true  explanation  of  the  Decelean  jiri- 
vilege  mentioned  by  Herodotus  °. 

In  arranging  chronologically  the  Danaan,  Argeian, 
and  Achaean  names  of  Homer,  we  give  the  first  jilace 
to  Danaan,  and  the  next  to  Argeian,  so  as  to  bring  the 
Danaans  nearest  to  the  Pelasgi.  But  the  real  meaning 
of  this  is  simply  that  the  three  names  were  suggested  to 
Homer  by  three  periods  of  Greek  history,  which  stand  in 
the  order  given  to  the  names.  If,  however,  instead  of 
tracing  the  purpose  of  the  Poet,  we  are  to  look  for  eth- 
nical history,  tl^en  we  must  state  that  the  Danaan  name 
does  not  denote  a  change  of  race,  but  it  is  a  mere  foreign 
affix  to  the  closing  portion  of  the  Pelasgian  period. 
Nor  does  the  Argeian  name,  if  w^e  suppose  it  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  translation  or  reconstruction  of  the  Pe- 
lasgian, directly  indicate  the  Hellenic  infusion  ;  but  the 
mere  fact  of  its  substitution  for  a  preceding  appellation 
appears  to  presuppose  a  cause.  Homer,  indeed,  gives 
us  no  Greek  stories  of  the  Danaid  period,  so  that  we 
do  not  certainly  know  that  he  might  not  have  described 
the  Greeks  of  that  period  also  as  Argeian.  All  we  can 
say  positively  is,  that  his  use  of  the  Argeian  name 
de  facto  begins  with  the  epoch  of  the  first  Hellenic 
throne  in  Greece,  that  of  the  Perseids.  I  hope  to 
show  that  the  Achaean  name  and  that  of  Perseus  be- 
long in  truth  to  the  same  stock  and  origin  ° :  but  it  is 
with  the  Pelopids  only  that  the  Achaean  name  appears, 
and  it  denotes  the  second  stage  of  the  Hellenic  pre- 
ponderance, as  the  Argeian  name  marks  the  first,  and 
the  Dorian  the  third.  The  first,  or  Argeian,  stage  be- 
longs partly,  as  I  believe,  to  the  house  of  Perseus,  but 
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partly,  as  is  clear  from  the  Homeric  text,  to  the  houses 
descended  from  iEolus. 

jEoIus  himself  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Homer. 
The  oldest  AloXlSai  given  to  us  as  such  are  Sisyphus 
and  Cretheus.  The  patronymic  does  not  of  itself 
enable  us  to  determine  whether  these  were  sons  of 
jEoIus,  or  were  more  remotely  descended  from  him. 
But  indirectly  we  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  fix  his 
date,  as  follows : 

1.  Bellerophon  the  grandson  of  SisyphusP,  is  called 
by  the  contemporary  Lycian  king,  the  offspring  of  the 
deity,  that  is,  of  Jupiter  : 

yCyvuxTKe  Oeov  yovov  rjvv  iovTa'^. 

The  meaning  of  this  can  only  be  that  the  person,  whom 
Homer  has  indicated  as  the  founder  of  the  race,  namely 
iEolus,  was  a  reputed  son  of  Jupiter. 

2.  In  the  Ne/cu/a  of  the  Eleventh  Odyssey  we  are 
introduced  to  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  and 
the  wife  of  Cretheus'".  She  is  decorated  with  the  epi- 
thet evTrarepeia,  never  given  elsewhere  by  Homer  except 
to  Helen,  and  apparently  an  equivalent  with  him  for 

A<o?  eKyeyavia. 

It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  I  would  venture  to  sug- 
gest, that  a  similar  force  may  lie  in  the  epithet  Sal- 
moneus, who  is  here  called  ajuvjuMv.  That  epithet  is 
indeed  sometimes  applied  on  the  ground  of  personal 
character.  But  Homer  also  gives  it  to  the  villain 
^gisthus,  which  appears  quite  inexplicable  except  on 
the  ground  of  the  divine  descent  of  the  Pelopids^ 
The  later  tradition  has  loaded  Salmoneus  with  the 
crime  of  audacious  profanity :  and  it  has  also,  begin- 
ning with  HesiodS  made  him  a  son  of  jEoIus.     The 

P  II.  vi.  154,  5.  fl  Ibid.  191.  r  0(1.  xi.  235-7. 
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Avord  u/nv/ucoi',  combined  with  the  evirarepeia  of  Tyro, 
leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  perhaps  both,  and  cer- 
tainly the  latter  of  these  representations  are  agreeable 
to  the  sense  of  Homer.  If  so,  then  Tyro  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  ^olus;  and  we  can  at  once  fix  his  date 
from  Homer,  as  follows : 

1.  JEiolus. 

2.  Salmoneus,  Od.  xi.  2,35-7. 

3.  Tyro  =  Crethens,  ibid. 

4.  Pheres,  Od.  xi.  239. 

5.  Admetus,  II.  ii.  71 1-15,  763. 

6.  Eumelus,  ibid,  and  Od.  iv.  798. 

From  which  last  cited  passage  I  set  down  Eumelus  as  the 
contemporary  of  his  brother-in-law  Ulysses,  and  half  a 
generation  senior  to  the  standard  age  of  the  war. 

We  have  also  the  collateral  line  of  Sisyphus  from 
^olus  as  follows:  i.  Sisyphus;  2.  Glaucus  (i); 
3.  Bellerophon ;  4.  Hippolochus ;  5.  Glaucus  (2),  con- 
temporary with  the  war".  According  to  this  table 
Sisyphus  might  be  either  the  son  or  the  grandson  of 
^olus. 

And  again,  Cretheus,  who  like  Sisyphus  is  AioXlSt]?, 
may  have  been  either  the  uncle  or  the  cousin  of  his 
wife  Tyro.  The  Fragment  of  Hesiod  would  make  both 
him  and  Sisyphus  sons  of  ^olus,  and  therefore  uncles 
to  Tyro. 

These  genealogies  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  what 
Homer  tells  us  of  the  Neleid  line.  Tyro,  he  says,  fell 
in  love  with  Enipeus.  In  the  likeness  of  that  river, 
Neptune  had  access  to  her,  and  she  bore  to  him  two 
sons,  Pelias  and  Neleus.  Neleus  is  the  father  of 
Nestor :  and  Nestor  stands  one  o-eneration  senior  to 
Eumelus;  for  he  was  in  his  third  tri-decadal  period^, 
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if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  during  the  action  of 
the  Iliad.  Thus  we  have  (as  before),  3.  Tyro;  4.  Ne- 
leus;  5.  Nestor;  6.  Nestor.  The  maternal  genealogy 
of  Eumelus  brings  us  exactly  to  the  same  point :  for 
Alcestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  was  married  to  his 
father  Admetus^. 

Thus  the  i^^olid  genealogies  are  laid  down  by  Homer 
with  great  clearness,  except  as  to  the  first  interval,  and 
with  a  singular  self-consistency.  Perseus^,  as  we  have 
seen,  belongs  to  the  fifth  generation  before  the  war. 
This  is  nearly  the  same  with  Sisyphus,  and  with  Cre- 
theus  :  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  determine  with 
tolerable  certainty  the  epoch  of  the  first  Hellenic  in- 
fusion into  Greece.  It  precedes  the  arrival  of  Por- 
theus  in  JiLtolia  by  one  generation,  and  that  of  Pelops 
by  two. 

Of  Sisyphus  we  know  from  Homer,  that  he  lived  at 
an  Ephyre  on  or  near  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  is 
not  so  clear  whether  Cretheus  ever  came  into  the 
Peloponnesus.  There  is  an  Enipeus  of  Elis  :  but  there 
is  also  one^  of  Thessaly,  which  was  doubtless  its  origi- 
nal. The  name,  however,  of  the  Thessalian  stream 
appears  to  have  been  written  Eniseus.  Nitzsch''  de- 
termines, on  insufficient  grounds  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
that  the  passage  of  Od.  xi.  cannot  mean  the  Enipeus 
of  Pisatis.  I  can  find  no  conclusive  evidence  either 
way :  but  Sisyphus  was  certainly  in  Southern  Greece 
at  or  before  this  time,  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  if 
Cretheus,  another  iEolid,  was  there  also.  His  reputed 
son  Neleus  founded,  without  doubt,  the  kingdom  of 
Pylos.  Post-Homeric  tradition  places  even  Salmoneus, 
the  father  of  Tyro,  in  Elis. 

y  II.  ii.  714.  z  Sup.  p.  364.  a  Thuc.  iv.  78. 
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We  have  now  before  us  an  outline  of  the  first 
entrance  of  IlcUic  elements  into  Greece,  south  of 
Thessaly.  It  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  five 
families ; 

1 .  The  house  of  Perseus. 

2.  That  of  Sisyphus. 

3.  The  illegitimate  line  of  Cretheus,  or  the  Ncleids. 

4.  Probably  the  legitimate  line  of  Salmoneus,  repre- 
sented in  Augeas. 

5.  Next  to  these  will  come  Portheus,  the  head  of  the 
CEneidie  in  i^tolia:  and  only  then  follows  the  great 
house  of  the  Pelopids,  not  alone,  but  in  conjunction 
with  a  race,  to  whose  history  we  now  must  turn. 

Of  the  Danaid  and  Perseid  princes  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose,  that  they  enjoyed  the  extended  power 
which  was  wielded  by  Agamemnon.  Not  only  would 
they  appear  to  have  been  circumscribed,  latterly  at  least, 
by  the  INIinoan  empire  founded  in  Crete,  but  Homer 
gives  us  no  intimation  that  their  dominion  at  any  time 
included  the  possession  of  a  supremacy  over  a  number 
of  subordinate  princes  beyond  their  own  immediate 
borders,  or  reached  beyond  the  territory  which  may  be 
generally  described  as  the  Eastern  Peloponnesus. 

A  direct  inference  bearing  on  this  subject  may  be 
obtained  from  the  passage  concerning  the  sceptre  of 
Agamenuion'^:  for  the  Pelopids  do  not  succeed  to  that 
of  Eurystheus  and  the  Perseids,  but  they  hold  from 
Jupiter :  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  acquired 
much  more,  than  had  been  under  the  sway  of  their 
predecessors.  Probably  therefore  we  shall  do  well  to 
conclude  that  Eurystheus,  for  example,  had  a  limited 
realm,  and  that  by  land  only :  Agamemnon,  a  certain 
supremacy  by  land  and  sea,  within  the  range  of  which 
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the  old  Minoan  empire  had  now  fallen.  Still  the 
kingdom  of  Eurystheus  was  probably  in  its  own  day 
the  greatest,  and  was  also  probably  the  oldest,  of  all 
properly  Hellenic  kingdoms. 

If,  then,  neither  of  the  prior  dynasties  of  Danaus  and 
Persens  reigned  over  all  Greece,  it  is  unlikely  that 
either  of  them  could  give  a  name  to  the  whole  nation: 
though  they  might  give  a  name  to  the  part  of  the 
country  which,  having  in  their  time  been  particularly 
famous  and  powerful,  became  under  the  Pelopids  a 
metropolis,  supreme  throughout  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try; and  whose  people  then  not  only  took  the  name  of 
''A-)(aio\  for  itself,  but  extended  it  over  the  whole  of 
Greece. 

It  is  thus  more  than  probable  that  the  scope  of  the 
name  Danai,  (if  we  are  to  assume  that  it  was  then  a 
name  in  actual  use,)  under  the  Danaids,  and  of  the  name 
'Apyeloi  under  the  Perseids,  was  local,  and  confined  in 
the  main  to  Eastern  PelojDonnesus,  where  those  princes 
ruled  ;  with  the  addition  of  any  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, over  which  they  might  for  the  time  have  extended 
their  power.  And  if  so,  then  we  have  to  suppose  that 
Homer,  having  received  the  traditions  of  the  Danaan 
and  Argeian  princes  as  having  been  at  the  head  in 
their  own  time  of  Greek  history  or  legend,  gave  to  the 
nation  by  way  of  a  poetical  name,  but  of  a  poetical 
name  only,  the  appellation  which  their  subjects  respec- 
tively had  borne,  and  which  had  never  before  been, 
and  never  became  by  any  other  title  than  his  poetical 
authority,  applicable  to  all  the  Greeks. 

The  Achaean  name,  on  the  other  hand,  differs  from 
these,  first,  in  denoting  the  extension  of  a  particular 
race,  though  not  over  the  whole  country,  yet  through 
very  many  of  its  parts,  and  secondly,  in  the  fact  that 
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the  rnlino-  house  of  those  who  bore  tlie  name  enjoyed 
a  real  political  sii])remacy  over  both  the  continent  and 
the  islands.  So  that  it  became  the  most  legitimate 
exponent  of  Greek  nationality,  until  it  had  lost  both  its 
extension  and  its  power ;  the  one  by  compression  of  its 
principal  tribes  into  a  narrow  space  :  the  other  by  the 
transfer  of  its  political  ])rerog'atives  to  the  great  Dorian 
family  of  the  Spartan  kings,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Ileraclidas. 

When  the  Acha^ans  had  ceased  to  predominate,  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  their  name  should  remain 
stamped  upon  their  brethren,  who  boasted  of  the  same 
descent,  and  who  had  attained  to  greater  force. 

As  in  the  Homeric  times,  while  the  Acha^ans  were 
the  leaders  of  Greece,  they  might  claim  to  represent 
the  whole  Hellenic  stock,  so,  when  the  Dorians  had  de- 
throned them  and  occupied  the  seat  of  power,  when  the 
iEolian  name  was  widely  diffused,  and,  again,  when  Athens 
with  its  mixed  race  became  great,  and  claimed,  along 
with  its  vaunts  of  antiquity  and  continuity,  to  pass  over, 
as  Herodotus  says,  to  the  Hellenic  class,  but  without 
an  Achaean  descent,  then  the  Achaean  name  could  no 
longer  adequately  represent  the  title  to  nationality,  and 
the  various  races  naturally  fell  back  on  the  designation 
wdiich  gave  no  exclusive  right  or  preeminence  to  any 
of  them,  and  which  they  were  all  entitled  to  enjoy  in 
common.  They  apparently  however  chose  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  rich  plains  of  Thessaly,  where  they 
first  learned  civilization,  and  organized  their  collective 
or  national  life,  rather  than  with  the  rude  and  coarse 
manners  of  their  more  remote  ancestors  in  the  hills. 
They  were  therefore  not  Helli,  but  Hellenes. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  rationale  of  the  com- 
mon   and   palpably  manufactured  tradition  respecting 
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Ifelleii  and  his  family,  of  which  we  have  the  earliest 
form  in  Hesiod. 

Our  conclusions  respecting  the  names  by  which  Ho- 
mer describes  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  may  now  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  We  set  out  from  the  point  at  which  Greece  is, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  settled  by  a  race  given  to 
tillage  and  pacific  habits,  under  the  general  name  of 
Pelasgians,  with  subdivision  under  minor  names  of  par- 
ticular tribes,  or  partially  and  locally  intermixed  with 
fragments  of  other  races. 

2.  A  dynasty  of  foreign  origin,  in  a  portion  of 
Greece  which  then  became,  and  ever  after  continued 
to  be  most  famous,  leads  the  march  of  events ;  and,  ap- 
parently without  displacing  the  Pelasgians  themselves, 
yet  seems  to  have  displaced,  in  a  certain  quarter,  the  Pe- 
lasgic  by  the  Danaan  name ;  at  any  rate,  it  attains  to  such 
celebrity,  that  its  history,  in  the  eye  of  Homer,  fills  the 
whole  breadth  of  its  own  epoch,  and  its  name  stands  in 
after  time,  poetically  at  least,  for  a  national  title. 

3.  An  Hellenic  dynasty  of  Perseids,  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Peninsula,  follows  this  dynasty ;  and,  effacing  the 
trace  of  foreign  rule,  governs  its  subjects  under  the 
Argeian  or  Argive  name  ;  which,  without  reviving  the 
title  of  the  Pelasgi,  a  word  now  becoming  or  become 
subordinate,  yet  like  that  title  is  founded  on  the  phy- 
sical character  of  the  regions  in  which  the  population 
was  settled,  and  upon  the  employments  suited  thereto. 

4.  Next  appears  upon  the  scene  the  Achaean  name, 
which  bears  no  mark  of  relationship  to  the  soil,  or  to 
any  particular  employment,  or  to  any  particular  epony- 
mist,  but  appears  to  be  the  designation  of  a  race,  not 
indeed  foreign,  yet  new  to  the  Peloponnesus. 

5.  A  warlike  and  highly  gifted  race  gradually  per- 

'     '  F  f 
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vadc  tliiTercnt  i)arts  of  Greece  iiiuler  this  iKUiio  :  the 
Peloi)icls,  its  ruling  family,  possessing'  tliemselves  of  tlio 
throne  of  the  Perseitls,  attain,  perhaps  through  the  ex- 
tended syni])athy  of  Achaean  blood,  to  a  national  suj)re- 
macy.  The  Acha^ans  arc,  in  fact,  become  the  Greeks  of 
the  Troic  age.  They  include  JEolids  and  iEacids,  Argives, 
Ba>otians,iEtolians,Epeans,Abantes,  Dorians,  Arcadians, 
lonians,  and  all  the  other  local  tribes,  as  well  as  the 
mass  of  old  Pelasgians,  who  constitute  the  working- 
population  (so  to  speak)  of  the  country;  some  of  them 
by  virtue  of  blood,  and  the  rest  by  that  political  union, 
in  which  the  Achasans  had  an  undisputed  ascendancy. 

6.  All  the  characteristics  of  this  race,  social  and  re- 
ligious, and  its  close  geographical  proximity  to,  if  not 
indeed  its  identity  with,  the  first-named  or  Myrmidon 
Hellenes  of  Homer,  appear  to  derive  it  from  the  North, 
to  dissociate  it  from  the  Pelasgic,  and  to  unite  it  with 
the  Hellic  stock. 

7.  Time  passes  on  ;  we  lose  the  guiding  hand  of 
Homer ;  but  universal  tradition  assures  us  that  the 
Dorians,  emerging,  like  those  who  had  preceded  them, 
from  the  cradle  of  the  nation,  lead  another  and  the 
last  great  Hellenic  migration  southward  ;  the  Pelopids 
are  driven  from  the  throne  of  that  which  may  be 
termed  the  metropolitan  region  of  Greece ;  they  mi- 
grate to  an  inferior  seat,  with  their  followers,  and 
become  the  obscure  heads  of  a  secondary  State :  and 
the  name  of  Hellenes,  belonging  to  all  the  great  Greek 
tribes  in  common,  whether  of  Achaean,  ^olid,  or  Do- 
rian blood  or  connection,  becomes  the  grand  historical 
designation  of  the  nation  at  large. 

8.  After  perhaps  eight  hundred  years  of  fame  and 
freedom  for  Hellas,  the  iron  hand  of  Roman  power 
descends  upon  her  at  a  time  when  the  old  Achaean 
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name  has  revived  by  means  of  a  democratic  confe- 
deracy, and  has  once  more  overspread'^  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. From  this  time,  Hellas  takes  her  place  in 
history  only  as  a  minor  portion  of  the  Homan  empire, 
even  while,  by  an  inward  process,  she  is  asserting  her 
intellectual  supremacy*!,  and  moulding  the  literature 
and  philosophy  of  her  conquerors.  But  to  them  poli- 
tically she  is  no  more  than  an  appendage  of  the 
Magna  GrcBcia,  whose  glory  it  is  to  be  a  part  of  impe- 
rial Italy,  and  whose  name  the  land  of  Homer's  song 
must  now  assume  in  virtue  of  a  double  relationship ; 
the  first,  that  of  their  common  social  base,  the  old 
Pelasgi,  of  whom  the  Greeks  iVpaiKol)  were  probably 
a  part ;  and  the  second,  that  of  a  more  recent  colo- 
nization. Thus  the  Graic  or  Greek  name,  having 
existed,  but  never  having  emerged  to  what  may  be 
called  visibility  in  Hellas,  travels  round  to  it  again  by 
the  route  of  Italy,  and  finally  becomes  predominant  in 
this  its  earliest  seat. 

Of  this  intermixture  and  succession  of  names  de- 
pendent on  the  fusion  of  races,  and  on  political  supre- 
macy, we  have  sufficient  example  in  our  own  island.  It 
has  been  inhabited  by  Britons,  Romans,  Angles,  Saxons, 
Jutes,  Danes,  and  Normans.  All  came  more  or  less  as 
conquerors,  one  following  upon  the  other.  But  two 
names  only  have  left  their  mark,  Britons  and  Angles  : 
all  the  others,  including  the  last  or  Norman  conquerors, 
are  submerged.  So  it  has  been  with  the  succession  of 
Pelasgians,  Achaeans,  Hellenes,  Greeks.  Each  of  these 
names  historically  superseded  the  one  before  it. 
Apart  from  them,  by  the  high  privilege  of  Poetry, 
stand  their  names  in  another  combination:   the  Iliad 

e  Polyb.  ii.  c.  38. 

•"  Hor.  Ep.  II.  i.  156.    Grcecia  caj)ta/erum  victorem  cepit. 
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aiul  Odyssey  shew  us  Danaans.  Argeians,  and  Aclueans, 
as  in  the  main  synonymous  before  Troy :  yet  each  witli 
its  own  leaning,  which  makes  Aaraot  most  pro])erly 
and  by  ju'eference  '  the  soldiery,'  'Apyeloi,  '  the  masses,' 
and  'A^aio),  *  the  chiefs.' 

It  still  remains  to  observe  the  immediately  subse- 
quent literary  history  of  these  three  great  appellatives, 
which  the^«^  of  Homer  made  so  famous. 

Ilesiod  and  the  minor  Greek  poets  afford  us  the 
only  satisfactory  illustration  of  actual  usage,  because 
the  tragedians  may  probably  have  sought,  in  treating 
heroic  subjects,  to  employ  the  nomenclature  of  the 
heroic  age.  The  other  poets  spoke,  of  course,  according 
to  their  own  respective  ages. 

In  Hesiod  we  do  not  find  Aamoi  at  all :  'A^yeZo?  only 
in  the  singular  for  Juno :  'Ayaio).  is  once  used  for  the 
Greeks  collectively,  in  a  retrospective  passage  referring 
to  the  assembly  at  Aulis^.  He  uses  TlaveWtjve^^  in  the 
same  poem  with  the  same  sense.  An  important  ])as- 
sage  of  Strabo^  testifies,  that  both  Hesiod  and  Archilo- 
chus  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  names  "EX- 
X?;j/e?  and  TIaveWrive's  for  the  Greeks  at  large ;  and 
refers  to  works  of  theirs,  now  lost,  by  way  of  example 
as  to  the  latter  term.  Both''EAXa9  and  "EXX);!/^?  are 
freely  used  in  Simonides,  Avho  also  has  'Apyeloi  for  the 
Argives  only.  And  generally  these  old  writers,  coming 
next  after  Ilesiod,  knew  nothing  of  the  use  of  'Apyeioi, 
or  even  of  'A-^moi,  for  the  whole  nation,  while  the 
M'ord  Lavao\  is  not  found  in  them  at  all. 

This  is  strongly  confirmatory,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of 
the  propositions  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish. 

Among  the  tragedians  the  name  'A-)^aio<i,  with  its 

??  "Epya,  ii.  269.  h  Ibid.  ii.  146. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  6.  p.  370. 
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derivatives,  used  to  some  extent  by  ^Escliylus,  progres- 
sively declines  :  the  Danaan  name  holds  its  ground 
rather  better,  and  'Ajoyet'o?  better  Still ;  though  all  are 
eclipsed  by  the  great  historical  name  of  Hellenes, 
which  probably  had  enjoyed  an  undisputed  prevalence 
from  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest.  Thus,  for  poeti- 
cal use,  dealing  with  the  events  and  characters  of  the 
heroic  age,  they  properly  fall  back  upon  the  names 
which  Homer  employed. 

From  these  successions  of  name,  wdiether  the  par- 
ticular appellation  be  founded  upon  lineage  or  upon 
physical  incidents,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hold  that 
we  may  draw  the  outlines  of  a  primitive  history,  at 
least  with  more  confidence  and  satisfaction  than  by 
efforts  to  compound  and  piece  together  the  miscella- 
neous and  promiscuous  traditions  of  many  ages  and 
places,  set  wide  apart  from  one  another ;  in  respect  to 
which,  even  where  we  have  not  to  lament  the  gnawing 
power  of  Time,  we,  at  least,  know  that  the  faculties 
both  of  exaggeration  and  of  invention,  stimulated  by 
vanity,  rivalry,  and  self-interest  in  many  other  forms, 
have  been  at  work.  It  is  better  to  deal  with  slighter 
relics,  of  which  we  know  the  bona  fides,  than  with  an 
abundance  of  such  as  have  been  falsified.  Besides, 
when  we  have  effectually  exhausted  the  power  of  the 
first,  we  may  much  more  profitably  use  the  subsidiary 
lights  which  the  second  will  afford  us.  And  the  tend- 
ency of  an  attempt  to  invest  the  Homeric  text  with  an 
unequivocal  supremacy,  is  to  substitute  for  complete 
and  symmetrical  systems,  in  which  the  hewn  stone  and 
the  trash  are  not  distinguishable  one  from  another, 
very  slight  and  f)artial  indeed,  but  yet  authoritative 
fragments  and  outlines,  all  the  intervals  of  which  are 
filled   up  by  avowed   conjecture.     This  conjecture  is 
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^vitlloul  ci  j)rotcncc  to  autliority  properly  so  calleil,  but 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  both  kept  visibly  apart  from  what  is 
authoritative,  and  likewise  founded  u])on  the  suggest- 
ions which  even  fragmentary  testimony,  when  genuine 
and  near  the  source,  is  well  qualified  to  make. 

And  the  succession  of  names  is  in  effect  of  itself 
almost  a  i)olitical  history.     For  the  names  of  nations 
are  not  arbiti-arily  changed,  though  such  things  have 
been  done  to  particular  cities  within  the  dominion  of 
particular  states.     The  names  of  races,  especially  of 
races   disposed,  like  the  Greeks,   to  knit  themselves 
closely  with  the  past,  are  cherished  as  a  material  por- 
tion of  their  patrimony.     AVhen  they  alter,  it  is  for 
some  great  and  commanding  political  reason.     Such 
as,  for  example,  if  some  tribe  or  family,  previously  not 
advanced  beyond   its  fellows,  in  some  great  national 
exigency  becomes  invested  with  the  responsibility  of 
acting  for  the  whole  body,  and  thus  grows  to  be  as 
well  its  representative  and  organ  in  all  external  rela- 
tions, as  also  the  representative  of  its  inward  life :  or 
wdien  some  conquering  dynasty  and  host  have  by  the 
strong   hand  entered   in  upon  prior  occupants  of  the 
soil,  andj  reducing  them  to  dependence  or  to  servitude 
more  or  less  qualified,  or  narrowing  the  circle  of  their 
possessions,  have  taken  into  their  own  custody,  toge- 
ther with   the  best   lands   of  the  country,  the   whole 
range  of  public  affairs,  and  have  imposed  laws  upon  the 
vanquished,  and  imparted  to  them  manners.     In  this 
case,  the  different  elements  are  welded  into  a  political 
unity,  by  a  power   proceeding   from  that  race  which 
among  them  has  possessed  the  greater  physical  and  mar- 
tial force.     But  unless  there  be  more  than  the  merely 
convulsive   effort    of  conquest,  unless    deep    roots    be 
struck  into  the  soil,  and  sharper  furrows  drawn  upon 
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it  than  the  spear  alone  can  carve,  or  than  the  wave  of 
a  mere  dehige  traces,  unless,  in  a  word,  there  be  a 
predominant  organizing  faculty,  the  effect  will  not  be 
permanent ;  and  the  crude  mass  of  mere  strength  will 
sink  down  amid  the  surrounding  milder,  but  more 
enduring  and  more  prevailing  impulses.  In  some 
instances  it  has  been  so  :  the  body,  which  has  been 
stronger  in  the  hand,  has  proved  weaker  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  that  is  to  say,  the  enduring,  ele- 
ments of  power.  The  undying  yet  daily  influences 
and  sympathies  of  peace  wear  down  the  convulsive 
vibrations,  which  the  shock  of  war  and  conquest  have 
communicated  to  the  social  fabric.  Victory  must  end 
in  possession,  like  toil  in  sleep.  Possession  implies  the 
dispersion  of  the  conquerors,  and,  in  such  cases  as  these, 
their  free  intermixture  with  the  vanquished.  Ties 
of  neighbourhood,  of  commerce,  of  marriage,  ties  be- 
longing to  all  the  transactions  of  life,  are  gradually  mul- 
tiplied between  the  new  comers  and  the  old ;  and  by  a 
gentle  process,  experience  and  opinion  gradually  de- 
cide, not  imperiously  in  the  spirit  of  party,  but  insen- 
sibly for  the  benefit  of  all,  wdiat  laws,  what  manners, 
what  language^,  what  religion  shall  predominate.  The 
fate  of  the  name  follows  that  of  the  institutions  and 
habits  with  which  it  was  connected  ;  and  the  old  de- 
signation prevails  ultimately  over  the  new,  or  the  new 
over  the  old,  in  proportion  as  the  older  inhabitants  have 
contributed  a  larger  or  a  smaller  share  towards  the  com- 
mon national  life  resulting  from  the  combination  ;  in 
proportion  as  the  newly  arrived  receive  more  of  impres- 
sion than  they  impart,  or  impart  more  than  they  receive. 

1'  The  mode  of  this  process,  of  Spain,  in  Ticknor's  Spanish 
with  reference  to  language,  is  Literature,  Appendix  A.  (vol. 
beautifully  exhibited  for  the  case     iii.) 
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SECT.    IX. 

0)1  the,  Uomcric  title  ava^  auSpcov. 

Both  in  modern  society,  and  in  the  forms  of  modern 
language,  tlic  distinction  is  a  familiar  one,  >vliich  se- 
parates betMoen  descriptive  affixes  or  ei)itliets,  and  titles 
properly  so  called. 

A  descriptive  affix,  be  it  substantive,  like  Aavaol 
ai-^fxtira},  or  adjective,  like  Aavao]  cpiXoTTToXejuoi,  de- 
scribes a  quality,  and  challenges  from  the  reader,  like 
any  other  phrase  conveying  an  idea,  assent  to  the  jus- 
tice of  its  description.  These  descriptive  affixes  have  a 
tendency,  from  repeated  use,  to  grow  mto  formulce,  and 
then  at  length  they  approximate  to  the  nature  of  titles. 

But  a  title  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  a  descrip- 
tive affix.  A  title  is  the  current  coin  of  language, 
M'hich  is  intended  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  with- 
out examination.  It  is  like  a  pronoun,  having  for  its 
office  simply  to  indicate,  or  to  stand  for,  a  particular 
person.  It  is  the  index  of  a  rank  or  office,  a  thing  de- 
terminate in  its  nature,  like  an  unit  of  number :  and  it 
has  no  relation,  when  once  fixed  as  a  title,  to  personal 
character,  though  in  its  origin  it  may  have  been 
founded  on  the  real  or  presumed  existence  of  personal 
qualities.  Like  a  descriptive  affix,  a  title  maybe  either 
adjective,  as  'most  noble,' or  substantive,  as  *  marquis.' 

Titles  evidently  presume  a  certain  progress  in  the 
organization  of  political  society ;  while  descriptive  epi- 
thets must  be  used,  in  order  to  meet  the  purposes  of 
human  speech,  even  in  its  first  stages. 

This  degree  of  progress  must  have  been  attained  in 
the  time  of  Homer  ;  for  the  use  of  titles  in  the  poems. 
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as  well  as  of  descriptive  epithets,  can  be  clearly  made 
out. 

Among  the  descriptive  epithets  of  Homer  we  find, 
of  substantives,  tjyeiuLopes,  apia-rrje?,  and  also  /Sao-tXer?, 
aoiSoi.  Of  adjectives,  applied  to  classes,  a-Kyjirrov-^oi 
(^a(Ti\r}e9),v7r€pju.€V6e9{(3acriXi]e?),  6€ioi{a.oiSoi):  and  applied 
to  persons,  e-)^e(ppcoi/  UtjveXoTreia,  T/yAe/xa^o?  TreTrvu/j.ei'o^, 
TToXvfxrjri^  'OSvaa-eug :  and  many  more. 

In  modern  phraseology,  duke,  earl,  baron,  knight, 
esquire,  are  titles :  nobles,  clergy,  freeholders,  bur- 
gesses, are  descriptive  phrases.  Of  a  descriptive  epi- 
thet or  affix  which  has  grown  to  be  a  title,  we  may 
find  instances  among  those  just  cited  ;  knight  (knecht) 
meant  originally  a  servant,  then  a  i3erson  performing 
particular  service  to  the  king  ;  and  esquire  {scudiero, 
ecuyer)  meant  a  person  who  bore  the  arms  of  a  knight, 
particularly  his  shield.  In  process  of  time  these  be- 
came titles.  Again,  words  may  hang  doubtfully  upon 
the  confine  between  title  and  epithet ;  as  the  much 
criticised  expressions  of  the  English  Common  Prayer 
Book,  '  (our)  most  religious  and  gracious  (king).' 

We  find  in  Homer  that  the  word  /Saa-iXeus,  a  king,  had 
already  begun  to  pass  from  the  function  of  a  mere  de- 
scriptive word  towards  that  of  a  title;  for,  though  rarely, 
he  attaches  it  to  the  names  of  individuals,  besides  freely 
using  it  without  them ;  and  it  is  an  usual  note  of  titles 
properly  so  called,  that  they  can,  even  if  substantives, 
either  be  combined  with  the  name  of  the  person,  or,  in 
addressing  them,  substituted  for  it.  In  the  Iliad  we 
find  'A\e^dpSp(p  (3aa-i\y]i,  and  in  the  Odyssey  "E^^eroi/ 
^ao-iXtja.  Again,  w^e  find  ^aa-lXeia  used  in  the  Odyssey 
in  the  vocative  %  which  in  like  manner  marks  it  as  a 
title. 

a  Od.  iv.  697. 
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The  word  «Vaf,  again,  in  Homer,  which  must  on  no 
account  be  confounded  Mith  ^aa-iXeig^',  is  commonly  a 
descriptive  epithet,  nearly  equivalent  to  our  word  hrd, 
and,  like  it,  having  an  extraordinary  elasticity  of  sense  ; 
for  as  a  person  may  now  be  lord,  so  he  might  then  be 
(im^,  of  a  kingdom,  a  people,  a  field,  a  mine,  a  slave,  a 
horse,  or  a  dog.  Instances  are  countless.  Sometimes 
the  meaning  is  lord,  or  master,  relatively  to  a  particular 
object,  as  of  the  horses  of  Nestor, 

Sometimes  it  means  in  the  abstract  a  class  of  persons, 

oXoC  re  cLPUKTCtiv  Tjalbes  eaacv^' 
where  the  avaKTwv  TralSe^  nearly  corresponds  with  our 
'children  of  the  higher  orders,'  i.e.  the  masters  of  slaves. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  reference  to  the  immortals, 
oVaJ  is  sometimes  a  title  :  as  in  II.  xvi.  2^^, 

Zew  ava,  Awocorate,  TleXacryLKe. 

There  are,  however,  in  Homer  various  words  which 
are  undoubtedly  and  uniformly  titular.  Such  are  in 
particular  the  adjectives  AioTpecph?  and  Aioyepi]?,  which 
are  very  nearly  equivalent  in  power  to  the  phrase 
*  Royal  Highness '  of  the  present  day.  They  commonly 
accompany  the  name  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  class, 
to  which  they  belong:  and  they  are  confined,  with  one 
single  exception,  in  the  Iliad,  to  persons  of  the  highest 
known  rank,  that  of  ^aa-iXevs  or  king.  The  exception 
is  Phoenix,  who  is  in  one  place  addressed  by  Achilles 

^  This  caution  is  not  needless,  others,  render  apa^  du8pa>v,  king- 
as  the  en-or  is  a  common  one.  of  men.  Voss,  with  liis  usual 
Damm,  indeed,  most  strangely  precision,  though  probably  with- 
says,  am^  ex  multo  augustius  out  a  very  specific  meaning,  trans- 
nomen  quam  (BaaiXevs  (in  voc.  lates  it,  'cler  herrscher  des  volJcs:  v 
nva^).  The  English  translators,  c  H.  xxiii.  417.  P 
Chapman.    Pope,    Cowper,    and  d  Qd.  xiii.  223. 
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as  yepaie  Aiorpeipe?.     But  AcllilleS  sayS  this  yfipiC^ofJievo?, 

when  petting  and  coaxing  the  old  man,  and  therefore 
the  instance  does  not  destroy  the  force  of  the  general 
rule. 

In  one  place  we  have  6  Aioyevrig^  used  for  Achilles 
in  the  third  person  without  his  name  :  which  still  more 
strikingly  marks  the  word  as  a  title.  Also  AioTpe(pt]<; 
is  not  nnfrequently  used  in  the  vocative,  without,  as 
well  as  with,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. It  may  possibly  be  worth  notice,  that  these 
words,  AioTp6(pi]9  and  Af07ei^//?,  are  never  applied  to  Aga- 
memnon, as  if  they  had,  again  like  the  phrase  '  Royal 
Highness,'  a  limit  upwards  as  well  as  downwards,  and 
were  not  applicable  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  na- 
tion. There  is  indeed  one  passage  where  Agamemnon 
is  addressed  as  Aiorpecpj]?,  but  it  is  in  the  universally 
suspected  ^  veKvi'a  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Odyssey.  Plainly 
this  fact  cannot  be  referred  to  metrical  considerations, 
even  as  to  Aiorpecpl]?,  because  either  in  the  genitive,  or 
in  the  vocative,  it  would  easily  have  been  made  availa- 
ble: especially  in  the  latter  inflexion,  for  Agamemnon 
is  addressed  vocatively  some  five  and  twenty  times  in 
the  poems.  I  admit  that  Ulysses  may  allude  to  him  in 
the  line. 

But  the  phrase  here  is  more  abstract  than  personal :  it 
is  perhaps  as  we  should  say,  '  our  royal  master.' 

The  word  (Baa-iXev?  may  have  borne  originally  a  merely 
descriptive  character.  But  it  has  only  partial  traces  of 
that  character  still  adhering  to  it,  as  it  is  used  in  the 
Iliad.  The  chief  note  of  such  a  sense,  that  I  can  find, 
is,  that  it  is  used  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  to 
distinguish  the  Pelopid  house  from  the  other  kings, 
ell.  XX.  17.  fV.  121.  sll.  ii.  196. 
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Againciniion  is  ^acriXevTarog,  II.  ix.  69,  and  Menelaus 
is  evidently  intended  in  the  ^aa-iXeurepo^  of  II.  x.  239 ; 
Avherc  Dionied  is  bidden  to  elioose  the  best  man,  irre- 
si)ectively  of  rank,  and  not  to  tie  himself  to  the  ^aa-i- 
XevTcpog. 

As  the  Odyssey  represents  a  period  of  political  dis- 
organization, brought  about  by  the  long  absence  of  the 
chiefs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  the  word  ^acri- 
Xey?,  and  its  proper  epithet  Aiorpe<pr]'^,  used  in  this  poem 
with  greater  laxity.  The./3acrtX>/e9  and  the  AioTpe<pei9\ 
are  here  not  the  kings  but  the  aristocracy  of  Scheria, 
and  of  the  dominions  of  Ulysses :  and  it  is  a  compli- 
ment paid  to  Telemachus  by  Theoclymenus,  when  he 
says ', 

v[jL€Tepov  8'  ovK  e<TTL  yivos  {BaaLkcvTepov  aXXo 
€V  br]iX(S  ^Ida.Krj'i. 

Yet  even  here  the  special  and  official  sense  of  ^aanXeug 
remains :  no  one  is  ever  called  individually  a  (Baa-iXeu? 
unless  he  is  on  the  throne,  though  Antinous  is  said  to 
resemble  one  of  the  king-class, 

^acnXiji  yap  avhpX  'ioiKas^. 

And  the  same  Antinous  sarcastically  expresses  his  hope, 
that  Jupiter  will  not  make  Telemachus  (3aai\eu9  in 
Ithaca,  notwithstanding  his  right  of  succession  by 
birth^  If  ^acriXeu?  only  indicated  a  certain  station, 
Telemachus  without  doubt  was  ^aa-iXevg  already. 

The  sense  proper  to  it  in  Homer  is  that  in  which,  for 
some  thousands  of  years,  it  appears  to  have  maintained 
a  world-wide  celebrity. 

And  now  as  respects  the  constructions  which  have 
been  put  upon  the  phrase  uva^  avSpwv.  It  is  not 
noticed  by  Heyne  or  by  Crusius.     Of  the  translators  I 

''  0(1.  i.  394.  '  Od,  XV.  533.  ^  Od.  xvii.  416. 

'  Od.  i.  386  J  cf.  401. 
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have  already  spoken.  As  regards  the  LexicogTai)hers, 
Scott  and  Liddell  say  '  Ag-amemnou  as  gencval-in-chief 
is  specially  ava^  apSpwv,  while  Orsilochos  is  called  ava^ 
avSpecra-iv  ill  II.  V.  546  ;'  but  the  phrase  is  TroXeWcr'  av- 
Specraiv  apuKTci,  which  I  take  to  be  simply  equivalent  to 
avaa-croi'Ta,  and  to  have  no  relation  to  a  phrase  or  for- 
mtda. 

Damm'"  says  it  indicates  supreme  dignity  united  with 
military  command. 

Again  ;  Mure"  remarks,  that  in  common  with  iroifxijv 
Aawi/  and  Kpe'mv,  '  it  denotes  the  office  of  any  king  or 
chieftain,  but  more  particularly  that  of  a  supreme  ruler 
or  commander.' 

That  these  explanations  are  entirely  beside  the 
mark,  I  am  convinced  after  a  somewhat  minute  consi- 
deration. 

In  answer  to  Damm,  I  vvoukl  observe  that  the  phrase 
was  applied  to  iEneas,  who  was  a  commander,  but  not 
a  sovereign  :  it  was  applied  to  Anchises,  who  was  a 
sovereign,  but  not  a  commander;  it  was  applied  to 
Eumelus,  who  was  neither  a  sovereign,  nor  a  warrior 
of  any  note,  and  who  commanded  no  more  than  eleven 
ships. 

It  does  not  then  depend  upon  the  highest  degree 
either  of  military  or  of  civil  elevation. 

Nor  does  it  in  all  cases  attach  to  divine  descent, 
even  though  that  descent  be  from  Jupiter;  nor  even 
if  it  be  immediate  or  next  to  immediate :  as  among 
the  living,  Sarpedon  the  son  of  Jupiter  has  it  not, 
neither  has  Polypoetes  his  grandson  (II.  ii.  740).  So, 
among  the  dead,  it  is  not  given  either  to  Hercules  or 
to  Rhadamanthus%  sons  of  Jujjiter.  If,  as  is  probable, 
reputed  extraction  from  Jupiter  in  all  cases  attached 

"1  In  voc.  iifa^.       n  Lit.  Greccc^  vol.  ii.  p.  78.       »  II.  xiv.  322. 
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to  it,  it  \vas  a  remote  and  not  a  near  extraction,  and 
tlins  the  title  was  i\w  ornament  of  an  anti(]ne  linea<>-e ; 
certainly  divine  descent  was  not  the  immediate  qualifi- 
cation for  the  particular  dignity. 

I  do  not  dispute,  that  an  idea  of  divine  descent  at- 
taches generally  and  immediately  to  sovereigns  as  such, 
at  least  in  the  Iliad.  But  this  is  represented  by  the 
words  Aiorpecj)>]9  and  Atoyei'^?,  as  they  bear  witness  by 
their  etymology,  and  not  by  «va{  dvSpaw.  Indeed  we 
seem  to  find  the  w^ord  Awrpecpij^  used  for  heaven-born, 
without  reference  to  political  power,  in  that  line  of  the 
Odyssey  (v.  378),  where  Neptune  applies  it  to  the 
Phasacians : 

claoKev  avOpuiTTOLari  AioTpe(})4€(rai  jxiydrj^. 

But  of  those  Homeric  titles  which  are  specifically 
Greek,  by  far  the  most  remarkable  is  the  title  of  «VaJ 

av^pwv. 

It  is  used  by  the  Poet  fifty-tw^o  times :  fifty  times  in 
the  Iliad,  twice  only  in  the  Odyssey. 

It  is  applied  forty-six  times  to  Agamemnon,  and  six 
times  to  five  other  persons,  once  for  each  in  four  cases, 
and  twice  in  one.     The  persons  are, 

Eumelus,  a  living  Greek. 

Ai 

Eupl 

Anchises,   ) 

.Eueas,       j"  ^^^^"S"  Trojans. 

It  appears  and  perishes  Avith  Homer,  not  being  found 
in  the  Avritings  of  any  other  Greek  author. 

It  is  never  used  in  any  of  the  cases,  except  the  no- 
minative: never  separated  from  the  proper  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied,  except  once  (II.  i.  7), 
and  then  only  by  the  particle  re  :  it  always  precedes 
the  name  except  in  that  single  passage :  it  always  ends 


Uigeias,    ) 

:uphetes,  I  ^^^"^  ^^•^^^^- 
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ivith  tlie  first  half  of  the  fifth  foot  of  the  verse,  except 
ill  that  same  passage :  and  again,  the  word  ava^  is 
never  separated  from  the  word  avSpcou,  except  once  in  the 
Odyssey  by  the  word  Si. 

It  is  applied  to  no  person  whose  name  does  not 
begin  with  a  vowel,  and  to  no  person  whose  name  is 
not  of  the  metrical  value  necessary  to  enable  it  to  form 
the  last  foot  and  a  half  of  the  hexameter :  as,  Aga- 
memnon, of  two  short  syllables  and  two  long  ones; 
Euphetes,  three  long  ones;  Eumelus,  two  long  and 
one  short.  Circumstances,  these  last,  which,  if  they 
stood  alone,  would  raise  a  presumption  that  the  use 
of  it  was  determined  by  metrical  considerations  only. 

That  metrical  considerations  had  some  degree  of  in- 
fluence on  the  use  of  phrases  in  Homer,  we  may  suffi- 
ciently judge,  by  observing  that  while  Homer  uses  the 
name  of  Achceans  four  times  for  that  of  Argeians  once, 
he  uses  the  forms  'A-s^aloicn  and  'A-^^aloimv  but  twelve 
times,  whereas  he  uses  'Apyeloiai  and  'Apyeloia-iv  more 
than  sixty  times. 

But  we  may  observe  that  no  metrical  considerations 
could  have  prevented  Homer  from  applying  the  phrase 
to  Diomedes,  Polypcetes,  or  others,  whose  names  differ 
from  that  of  Agamemnon  only  in  having  a  consonant 
at  the  beginning  of  them  :  and  yet  he  has  not  done 
this  :  the  names  of  all  his  six  avaKre?  avSpow  begin  with 
a  vowel.  Thus  as  he  restrains  himself  beyond  what 
metre  requires,  he  may  have  had  some  reason  other 
than  metre  to  govern  his  use  of  the  title. 

The  question  is,  whether  there  are,  evidently  or  jn-oba- 
bly,  other  conditions  of  substance,  which,  besides  these 
of  sound,  meet  in  the  persons  designated  by  the  title, 
and  which  enable  us  to  trace  and  fix  its  purport? 

With    reference  to  Mure's   explanation  I   observe. 
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s 

that  it  (Iocs  not  a])])car  to  take  account  of  the  difler- 
cncc  between  descriptive  words  iji  general,  and  titles, 
as  aj^jdicable  to  Homer ;  but  rather  to  assume  that 
the  Homeric  phrases  are  simply  of  the  former  class. 

It  is  plain  that  the  word  Kpelwv  is  a  term  of  that  class 
only :  which,  pro  fanto,  is  indicated  by  its  relationshij) 
to  the  established  and  ordinary  epithet  of  comparison 
Kpeiaa-m'.  It  clearly  describes  the  class  of  those,  who 
bore  single-handed  rule,  in  the  address  to  Jupiter, 
vTrare  Kpeiovrcov'^^;  and  it  answers  to  the  epithet  princely 
in  11.  xxiv.  538. 

»  «       y 

OTTL  01  OVTl 

Ylatbcav  kv  jxeydpoicrL  yovrj  y^vero  KpeioVTMV. 
'For  he  had  not  as  yet  a  princely  offspring  in  his  home.' 

Lower  than  'BamXev?,  which  corresponds  to  the  rank 
implied  by  our  term  'majesty,'  and  less  wide  in  sense 
than  aVa^,  which  corresj)onds  very  nearly  with  '  lord,' 
it  is  generally  the  equivalent  as  to  rank  of  prince  or 
princel}',  according  to  the  English  sense  of  the  terms ; 
but  it  is  in  Homer  always  a  descriptive  word  only,  and 
never  a  title.  Accordingly  it  is  found  in  the  later 
Greek  writers,  when  both  uva^  avSpoov,  and  even  7ro</juV 
Xaoov  have  disappeared. 

The  phrase  Troifitjv  Xawu  is  more  largely  used  than 
Kpeiwv,  and  with  more  appearance  of  approximation  to 
that  substantive  character,  and  susceptibility  of  indivi- 
dual ap])lication,  which  belongs  to  a  title.     Thus  in 

Ot  8'  €TTavi(TTi](Tai',  TTeCOovTo  re  TtoijJifi'i  XaGiV, 
aKrjTTT0V)(0t  PaatXri€S% 

the  |8ao-iA»/e9  are  the  members  of  the  Greek  ^ovXtj,  and 
TTOLjuijv  \awu  means  Agamemnon.     Like  Kpeiwv,  it  was 
a])plicable  to  those  Avho  held  secondary  sovereignties,        y 
the  feudatories,  so  to  speak,  of  the  principal  chiefs :  as 

P  II.  \\\\.  31.  Od.  i.  45.  q  II.  ii.  85.  I 
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for  instance,  we  find  among  the  secondary  command- 
ers of"  the  Pylian  division, 

Aiixovd  re  KpdovTa,  Biavrd  re,  Tioijx^va  kaCov'^. 

It  reaches  down  to  persons,  of  whom  we  know  and  can 
infer  nothing,  but  that  they  may  probably  have  held 
small  fiefs  (so  to  call  them)  with  derivative  sovereignty 
of  some  kind,  such  as  were,  among  the  Trojans^  Bienor, 
Ilypeiron,  Apisaon,  Hypsenor :  and  it  is  also  applied  to 
the  sons  of  the  greater  chiefs,  for  example,  Thrasy- 
medes  and  Agenor^as  well  as  to  the  chiefs  themselves, 
including  Agamemnon.  It  is  likewise  given  to  ^Egi- 
sthus,  when  he  was,  de  facto,  in  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Agamemnon".  It  is  therefore  applicaole  to  the  idea 
of  political  rule  in  the  very  widest  sense,  differing  how- 
ever from  ava^  in  so  far  that,  while  it  is  assigned  to  per- 
sonages of  smaller  note  politically,  it  is  confined  to  the 
expression  of  that  kind  of  superiority,  and  has  nothing- 
whatever  to  do  with  property. 

I  find  it,  on  the  whole,  impossible  to  detect  in  this 
phrase  any  thing  of  a  definite  character,  except  that  it 
expresses  political  rule  at  large,  and  expresses  it  under 
the  form  of  a  figure  adapted  to  the  early  and  patriar- 
chal state  of  society.  I  hesitate  then  to  call  it  with 
confidence  a  title,  because  the  class  to  which  it  applies 
is  somewhat  indeterminate,  and  therefore  it  is  wantino- 
in  specific  meaning :  yet  it  may  partake  somewhat  of 
that  character.  We  must,  however,  distinguish  broadly 
between  the  element  of  subordination  to  Agamemnon, 
such  as  we  see  it  in  Nestor  and  Diomed,  and  that  of 
the  class  to  which  the  lower  Troi/meveg  \awv  belonged. 
These  were  as  widely  separated  as  the  great  feudatories 

'■  II.  iv.  296.  sii_ix.  92.  V.  144.  xi.  578.  xiii.  411. 

t  II.  ix.  81.   xiii.  600.  1  Od.  iv.  528. 
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of  ineditvval  France,  from  tlio  i>ctty  lords  who  so  niiicli 
abouiulcd  in  this  island. 

In  its  form,  the  phrase  bears  an  external,  rather 
than  a  real  resemblance  to  ava^  avf^paw.  For  Troijurju 
figuratively  used  expresses  no  more  than  the  office  of  a 
ruler  in  his  political  relation  to  his  subjects ;  while 
ava^  avSpcov  is  much  more  peculiar  in  character,  since 
am^  exhibits  the  idea  of  master  as  well  as  ruler,  and  he 
is  not  merely  ava^  of  a  people,  but  ava^  of  individual 
men,  in  respect  to  something  appertaining  to  man  as 
such,  of  which  he  is  the  possessor  or  usufructuary.  Tlie 
iroiij.hv  Aacoj/  expresses  a  relation,  which  implies  that  poli- 
tical society  is  already  formed,  for  \ao9  means  a  body 
united  in  that  form. 

Again,  we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  presume  that  ava^ 
dvSpwv  denotes  the  office  of 'any  king  or  chieftain,'  when, 
though  it  is  used  in  some  fifty  passages,  it  is  only  applied 
to  six  persons:  nor  is  it  less  hazardous  to  say  that  it  means 
especially  the  office  of  a  supreme  ruler  or  commander, 
when  out  of  these  six  persons  only  one  at  all  answers 
to  that  description,  and  when  at  least  three  are  persons 
of  insignificant  power,  as  well  as  individually  obscure. 

Once  more,  it  is  the  manner  of  Homer,  where  he 
applies  an  epithet  or  phrase  characteristically  to  one  of 
his  greater  personages,  to  give  them  the  exclusive  use  ■ 
of  it,  such  as  the  tto^w/c^?  S109  for  Achilles,  KopvOaioXo? 
for  Hector,  iro\viJ.rjTi^  and  TroXurXa?  (5^09  for  Ulysses. 
For  example,  KopvOaioXo^  is  used  thirty-eight  times  for 
Hector,  never  for  any  other  hero:  though  it  is  used 
once  for  Mars,  in  II.  xx.  38.  It  would  be  strange  if  he 
departed  from  this  usage  in  the  case  before  us.  But  if 
ava^  avSpcov  be  a  mere  phrase  of  description,  as  Mure 
supposes,  he  does  depart  from  it  in  the  strangest  manner ; 
for  while  he  applies  it  forty-six  times  to  Agamemnon, 
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lie  likewise  oives  it  to  the  verv  iiisis'iiificant  Eumelus. 
If  it  be  a  phrase  simply  serving-  the  purpose,  as  an 
e})ithet  would,  of  denoting'  the  great  political  position 
of  Agamemnon,  how  can  its  force  be  more  utterly  shat- 
tered than  by  bestowing  it  not  only  upon  Eumelus,  who 
does  nothing  except  drive  a  chariot,  but  upon  Euphetes, 
who  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  poems  of  Homer, 
without  any  epithet  or  circumstance  whatever  except 
this  to  distinguish  him,  and  who  is  named  novvhere 
else  at  all  ?  If  it  describes  a  ruler  as  supreme  among 
rulers,  why  is  it  thus  debasingly,  as  well  as  loosely, 
applied  ?  But  if  it  describes  a  ruler  generally,  then  why 
is  it  employed  so  restrictedly  ?  The  actual  mode  and 
conditions  of  its  use  require  us  to  examine  whether  it 
does  not  in  fact  cover  some  specific  idea,  derived  from 
a  form  of  society  which,  even  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
had  become,  or,  at  the  least,  was  becoming  obsolete ; 
perhaps  already  in  some  part  a  monument  of  the  past, 
and  cutting  across,  rather  than  fitting  into,  the  arrange- 
ments and  usages  of  his  time. 

The  peculiar  formula  '  lord  of  men'  appears  well 
adapted  to  mark  the  period  of  transition  from  the  patri- 
archal to  the  political  construction  of  society;  in  the 
family,  sovereignty  and  the  possession  of  property  are 
united, and  the  /Baa-iXeu?  naturally  follows  after  and  grows 
out  of  the  ai/a^.  Authority  is  here  clothed  in  a  form 
more  extended  than  that  of  a  mere  family  connection, 
yet  the  idea  of  it  remains  indeterminate:  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct formation  of  class ;  superiors  are  not  yet  viewed 
under  the  formal  political  notion  of  kings,  nor  (as  in 
Xao?)  have  men  yet  come  to  conceive  of  themselves  as 
subjects.  There  are  human  beings  with  a  superior :  but 
there  is  no  society  with  a  head.  In  that  state  of  things, 
power,  if  less  secure  and   rooted,  was  more  absolute : 

Gg  2 
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Mitness  the  projected  sacrifice  by  Abraliiim  of  Ills  sou 
Isaac. 

To  sum  iij),  however,  what  we  have  said  upon  tlie 
other  jihrases,  it  appears  that  we  liave  in  Homer  four 
words  commonly  used  to  express  the  ruHng  office,  from 
tlie  highest  form  of  that  office  downwards :  they  are, 

1.  ^aariXevg,  the  most  Hmited  :  confined  in  the  Iliad 
to  those  who  both  were  practically  supreme,  and  ruled 
over  considerable  territory,  or  else  were  of  primary  im- 
portance from  personal  prowess  or  other  qualities. 

2.  Kpe'iwv,  the  next ;  embracing  the  very  highest,  but 
descending  to  secondary  princes,  though  commonly 
confined  to  the  more  considerable. 

3.  TTot^rjv  Xawu,  which,  also  capable  of  application  to 
the  highest,  yet,  as  expressing  political  dominion  in  the 
widest  form,  embraces  the  subordinate,  derivative,  and 
petty  principalities  even  of  persons  who  do  not  a])pear 
to  have  been  in  any  sense  independent  sovereigns. 

4.  More  varied  in  its  apjilication  than  any  of  these, 
perhaps  older,  and  related  to  the  time  when  the  only 
known  form  of  sovereignty  implied  indeterminate,  and 
so  far  absolute  powers  of  disposal,  the  word  am^  in- 
volves the  double  idea  of  political  authority  and  of 
ownershij) ;  it  acconipanies  them  both,  like  our  word 
lord,  when  they  separate,  and  it  adheres  to  each  of 
them  in  all  its  forms. 

I  admit  that  the  construction  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  put  upon  ava^  avSpcou  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  heretofore  propounded ;  and  that  this  is, 
pro  tauto,  a  presumption  against  it.  But  in  lieu  of  pro 
tanto,  I  would  in  this  case  crave  to  write  jwo  tantiUo ; 
for  it  seems  to  be  the  fact,  that,  as  only  of  late  has  Eth- 
nology been  systematically  studied,  so  only  of  late  have 
the  text  and  diction  of  Homer  been  subjected  to  minute 
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investigation ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the 
further  application  of  critical  attention  to  it  may  yet 
disclose  to  our  view  much,  which  has  heretofore  been 
unsuspected.  It  is  the  more  allowable  to  proceed  upon 
this  view  in  the  case  of  ava^  avSpwv,  because  so  few 
readers  of  Homer  ajjpear  even  to  have  observed  that  it 
is  ever  applied  to  any  person  besides  Agamemnon,  and 
therefore  the  common  opinion  rests  upon  an  inaccurate 
impression  as  to  the  elementary  facts.  My  purpose,  ac- 
cordingly, may  more  justly  be  described  as  an  attempt 
to  open  a  new  question,  than  as  an  attack  upon  a  criti- 
cal verdict  regularly  delivered. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  what  the  facts 
really  are  respecting  the  use  of  the  phrase  ava^  avSpwp 
in  Homer. 

It  is  applied  to  Agamemnon  in  the  following  pas- 
sages : 

II.  i.  7,  172,  442,  506.  X.  64,  86,  103,  119,  233. 

ii.  402,  434,  441,  612.  xi.  99,  254. 

iii.  81,  267,  455.  xiv.  64,  103,  134. 

iv.  148,  255,  ^^6.  xviii.  iii. 

^•38-  xix.51, 76,146,172,184,199. 

vi.  ^^.  xxiii.  161,  895. 

vii.  162,  314.  Od  viii.  77. 

viii.  278.  xi.  396. 

ix.96,1 14,163,672,677,697. 
It  is  also  applied  to  Anchises,  II.  v.  268. 

iEneas,  II.  v.  311, 
Angelas,  II.  xi.  701,  739. 
Euphetes,  II.  xv.  532. 
Eumelus,  II.  xxiii.  288. 
Now  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  term  is  in  fact 
employed  only  with  names  nearly  akin  to  one  another 
in  point  of  metrical  value,  yet  the  Poet  has  given  us 
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tlic  most  distinct  evidence  that  tlie  eni))loynK'nt  of  it 
"vvas  not  a  mere  metrical  expedient  to  assist  him  in  tlie 
use  of  names  otherwise  unmanageable.  This  we  learn 
in  the  two  following  forms  : 

1.  The  name  Eumelus  is  one  of  those  to  which  he 
a])plies  the  ])hrase  :  but  the  metrical  conjunction  of  it 
with  this  name  is  by  no  means  particularly  convenient, 
for  out  of  five  places  in  which  Homer  mentions  Eume- 
lus in  the  nominative  case,  he  only  once  gives  him  his 
title  of  ava!^  avSpwv.  Again,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  no 
preference  for  the  end  of  the  verse  as  a  i)lace  for  the 
name  of  Eumelus;  for  he  places  it  elsewhere,  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  in  Ttjv  EuV^^Xo?  oirvie  (II.  ii.  714.  Od.  iv. 
798),  on  the  only  two  occasions  when  he  uses  the  no- 
minative without  a  title  annexed.  He  only  puts  it  at 
the  end  of  the  verse  in  order  to  couple  it  M'ith  ava^ 
av^poyv,  and  with  Kpelwv  (Il.xxiii.  288,354).  So  far  then 
from  being  a  metrical  convenience,  this  phrase  rather 
forces  him  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  introduce  it.  So  it 
is  w^ith  jEneas.  Homer  uses  his  name  very  many  times, 
but  never  once  places  it  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  except  in 
the  single  case  in  which  he  attaches  it  to  the  title  ava^ 
ai'Spwv.  Again,  then,  the  ])hrase  compels  him  to  adopt  a 
position  which  he  is  uniformly  careful  to  avoid  elsewhere 
for  jEneas,  and  this  in  little  short  of  forty  instances. 

2.  Besides  the  names  to  which  Homer  applies  the 
phrase,  he  employs  a  great  number  of  names,  of  per- 
sons having  high  or  the  very  highest  rank,  which  pos- 
sess exactly  the  same  metrical  value  as  one  or  another 
of  the  six  names  above  quoted ;  but  yet  to  none  of 
these  does  he  at  any  time  give  the  title  of  ava^  avSpcov. 
Of  such  names  I  have  observed  the  following :  and  I 
exclude  from  the  list  the  merely  local  characters  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  all  persons  in  inferior  station. 
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(i)  Of  the  same  metrical  value  witli  Eumelus  : 
Patrocliis.  iEgistliiis. 

Pheidipims.  Admetus. 

Euiieus.  Ampliius. 

Eudoms.  Eupliorbus. 

Euphemiis. 

And  of  the  dead, 
Isandros.  Adrestus. 

(2)  Of  the  same  metrical  value  with  Augeias,  Eu- 

phetes,  iEneas,  Aiichises : 

Antenor.  Hercules  (Heracles). 

Sarpedon.  Eurystheus, 

Pjrsechmes. 

(3)  Of  the  same  metrical  value  with  Agamemnon  : 

Diomedes.  Agapenor. 

Polypoetes.  Euphenor. 

Megapenthes.  Prothoenor. 

Thrasymedes.  Hyperenor. 

Eteoneus. 

(4)  Of  the  same  metrical  value  with  Agamemnon, 

except  having  the  last  syllable  short : 
Menelaus.  Melanippus. 

Echepolus.  Polydorus, 

And  of  the  dead, 
Rhadamanthus.  Meleagros. 
Here  are  thirty-five  names  as  susceptible  of  conjunc- 
tion with  the  phrase  uva^  avSpMu  as  the  six  to  Avhich 
he  attaches  it.  How  comes  it  to  be  attached,  signifi- 
cant as  it  is  pri)?id  facie,  to  the  six,  and  never  to  the 
thirty-five  ?  Did  it  come  and  go  by  accident,  or  had 
Homer  a  meaning  in  it  ? 

Moreover,  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to 
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admit,  that  luotrical  obstacles  would  have  sufficed  to 
prevent  Ilouier  from  apj)ljiiig  almost  any  title  to 
almost  any  name :  such  were  the  resources  of  his 
genius  and  his  ear,  and  such  the  freedom  that  the 
youthful  elasticity  of  the  language  secured  to  him. 

It  must  be  remembered  too  that  he  has  given  us  an 
instance  (in  II.  i.  7)  of  a  second  site,  so  to  speak,  for 
ava^  avSpaw  in  the  Greek  hexameter,  which  would  have 
enabled  him  at  once  to  combine  it  with  all  such  ])roper 
names  as  come  within  the  compass  of  a  dactyl  and 
trochee,  or  a  spondee  and  trochee.  Such  as  IIouXu- 
oa/j.a9  yap  ....  Ka<  Tipia/ixo?  imev  ....  KaJ  yap  1  eu- 
Kpog  ....  Or]tT€vg  ai^ro?  ....  AupSavog  avT09  ....  And 
even  without  altering  its  usual  position  in  the  verse,  by 
a  break  of  it,  or  a  ccBsura,  W'hicli  is  not  nnfrequent  with 
him,  he  might  have  given  us  (for  example)  ava^  avSpwv 
yap  'Fipe^^Oev?.  Or  he  might  by  tmesis,  more  liberally 
used,  have  further  widened  the  field  for  its  employment. 

Or  again,  he  would  have  been  free,  by  the  rules  of 
his  own  usage,  to  have  said  in  the  vocative,  avSpwv  ava. 

His  abstinence  from  inflexion  absolutely,  and  from 
tmesis  almost  entirely,  in  the  use  of  ava^  avSpcov,  I  think 
deserves  remark.  We  might  be  struck,  even  in  another 
author,  by  finding  a  w^ord  fifty-six  times  in  the  nomina- 
tive singular,  and  never  in  any  other  form  :  but  in 
Homer  these  slight  circumstances  have  a  value  and 
significance,  which  in  ordinary  cases  it  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  assign  to  them.  It  seems  to  me  possible, 
that  this  restraint  in  the  use  of  the  name,  which  always 
assigns  to  it  the  most  commanding  place  in  the  sen- 
tence, was  not  unconnected  with  a  sense  of  reverence 
towards  it.  I  think  that  if  we  were  to  examine  the 
correspondence,  for  example,  between  British  Ministers 
and  their  Sovereign,   we  might  find   that  the   phrase 
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'  Your  Majesty'  was  placed,  luitler  a  sort  of  natural  and 
unconscious  bias,  by  the  writers,  in  the  nominative 
case,  in  a  proportional  number  of  instances  far  exceed- 
ing that  which  the  pronoun  'you'  would  supply  in  an 
ordinary  letter. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  this  delicate  and  subtle  senti- 
ment :  but  it  may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  feeling 
on  which  is  founded  the  prevailing  usage  of  addressing 
among  ourselves  the  very  highest  ranks,  and  in  some 
languages  all  persons  of  consideration,  in  the  third 
rather  than  the  second  person.  And  again,  it  is  the 
same  description  of  sentiment,  which,  when  carried 
into  the  sphere  of  religion,  has  led  Dante  invariably  to 
forbear,  when  he  introduces  the  name  'Cristo'  at  the 
close  of  a  verse,  from  placing  any  other  word  in  rhyme 
with  it,  so  that  he  makes  it  its  own  echo  (so  to  speak), 
and  repeats  it  thrice,  in  no  less  than  four  passages,  to 
meet  the  full  demand  of  his  metre". 

Or  again,  as  Homer  appears  to  have  possessed  a  fine- 
ness of  ear  which  is  not  only  wonderful,  but  by  us  in 
some  part  inappreciable,  it  may  be  that  he  attached  an 
importance,  which  we  cannot  measure,  to  preserving  a 
perfect  uniformity  in  this  dignified  and  sonorous  title, 
as  a  means  of  producing  popular  impression,  not  less 
than  of  satisfying  his  own  taste. 

Other  instances  might  be  given  from  Homer,  bear- 
ing upon  the  case. 

'Ei/oo-/)(0a)j^  is  used  forty  times,  and  only  once  out  of 
the  nominative,  though  metrical  reasons  could  not 
hamper  the  poet  with  respect  to  any  of  the  cases  of 
this  noun.  A<o7ei/;i/9  is  used  in  the  nominative  and 
vocative  only.  Ki;^<(tto?  is  used  sixteen  times,  and  in 
the  vocative  alone.  The  feminine  form  however  is 
"  Paradiso,  xii.  7 1 .    xiv.  104.    xlx.  104.    xxix.  11. 
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found  ill  the  nominative,  but  only  in  two  ])assagcs  (one 
of  tlieni  with  a  rival  reading)  a])plied  to  Minerva. 
^vpvKpeloov  is  found  twelve  times,  and  only  in  the  nomi- 
native. 

Perhaps  again  the  rarity  and  slightness  of  his  use  of 
tmesis  may  be  accounted  for,  not  by  euphony  alone, 
but  by  the  circumstance  that  these  two  words  had 
grown  by  titular  use  almost  into  one. 

The  fact  that  the  phrase  ava^  uvSpcov  should  have 
disappeared  with  Homer  himself,  while  his  heroes  were 
incessantly  sung  by  later  poets,  of  itself  raises  a  pre- 
sumption that  it  belonged  to  a  state  of  things  which, 
when  after  a  wide  interval  the  race  of  his  successors 
began,  had  \vliolly  ceased  to  exist. 

That  stage  of  society,  in  the  closing  stages  of  which 
Homer  lived,  and  which  we  know  through  him  alone 
of  classical  authors,  was  the  patriarchal  stage  in  its  last 
phasis.  By  the  patriarchal  stage  of  society,  I  mean  the 
stage  in  which  rights  on  the  one  hand,  and  ])owers  and 
duties  on  the  other,  were  still  indeterminate,  and  were 
gradually  passing  from  the  state  of  nebula  into  that  of 
body.  Now,  if  the  phrase  am^  auSpwv  belonged  to  it, 
without  doubt  it  must  at  the  outset  have  exhibited  its 
unvarying  characteristic,  the  union  of  sovereign  politi- 
cal power  not  only  with  hereditary  descent,  but  with  a 
reference  to  some  original  stock  as  an  object  of  deep 
veneration,  if  not  to  a  relationship  of  blood  more  or 
less  remote  between  the  royal  family  and  their  subjects, 
or  to  the  dominant  race  among  them. 

The  chieftaincies  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  our  own 
island,  such  as  they  existed  until  within  only  one  cen- 
tury back,  afford  us  a  partial  analogy.  The  primary  idea 
is  that  of  the  headship  of  an  extended  family,  some- 
times   approximating   to   the    character   of  a   nation  ; 
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soiiietimes  more  limited,  so  that  many  of  such  families 
or  tribes  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same 
nation.  One  marked  characteristic  of  these  chieftain- 
cies is  that  the  preeminence  and  power,  which  they 
attached  to  birth,  is  separable  from,  though  capable  of 
union  with,  sovereignty  strictly  so  called,  that  is,  an  abso- 
lute political  supremacy,  and  subsists  in  its  main  parti- 
culars even  after  the  division  ;  neither  does  it  become 
ambiouous  or  indefinite,  where  the  field  for  its  exercise 
is  a  narrow  one.  The  s])lendoiir  of  the  name  increases 
with  the  range  of  dominion,  but  its  integrity  subsists 
even  in  the  most  contracted  sphere,  so  long  as  the  or- 
ganization on  which  it  is  dependent  remains. 

It  is  at  least  conceivable,  that  the  Greek  and  the 
Celtic  chieftaincies  thus  far  agree.  They  differ  in  this, 
that  the  Hellenes,  whenever  we  hear  of  them,  appear 
more  or  less  clearly  as  the  subjugators  of  some  race  in 
jxrior  occu])ancy  of  the  soil,  and  as  the  masters  of  slaves  : 
so  that,  while  the  relation  of  the  Highland  Chief  to 
his  clan  was  elevated  and  softened  by  union  in  blood, 
a  Greek  chieftaincy  rather  affected  the  relation  between 
the  head  of  the  tribe  and,  not  the  whole,  but  only  a  privi- 
leged part,  of  the  community. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  this  chieftainship  would  lie 
in  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  government,  patri- 
archally  organized,  by  lineal  descent,  and  traced  up  to 
the  point  which  was  the  recognised  fountain-head  of 
the  traditions  of  the  race. 

Where  the  idea  of  succession  by  primogeniture  was 
veil  defined,  there  probably  would  be  but  one  line  in 
existence  at  a  time  that  could  hold  the  title  for  any 
one  race.  But  there  nn'ght  be  cases  where  the  rule  of 
primogeniture  was  unknown,  or  not  consistently  ap- 
])hed,  or  where  the  fact  of  elder  descent  was  contested, 
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or  ulicre  coninioii  descent  from  some  one  acknow- 
ledged race  and  i^eriod  might  confer  the  title  on  a 
variety  of  families,  sitnated  at  remote  points  from  one 
another,  in  each  of  which  it  might  afterwards  be  con- 
fined to  the  lineal  heir.  In  such  cases  there  would  be 
a  plurality  of  lines,  all  running  up  into  the  stem  of  a 
common  ancestor,  and  all  bearing  in  their  own  separate 
successions  the  title  of  chieftainships. 

Again,  among  these  chieftains  one  miglit  be  politi- 
cally supreme  over  the  rest  within  a  given  country. 
Such  were  the  JMacdonalds,  Lords  of  the  Isles,  in  Scot- 
land, who  claimed  to  be  kings  as  well  as  chieftains : 
and  such  in  Ireland  were  the  Kevanaghs,  O'Ruarcs, 
and  O'Briens. 

If  therefore  I  am  right  in  interpreting  the  phrase 
amf  avSpwv  to  mean  properly  (together  Avith  something 
more)  Chieftain,  in  a  sense  including  the  main  ele- 
ments of  Celtic  chieftaincy,  or  Patriarch,  (but  the 
latter  phrase  is  less  applicable  from  its  conventional 
connection  with  advanced  age),  then  it  need  excite  no 
surprise  if  we  find  an  aj/af  ai^Spwv  on  each  side,  and  not 
in  the  supreme  command.  At  the  same  time,  though 
there  are  vast  differences  in  power  between  one  Ho- 
meric aVaf  avSpwv  and  another,  they  are  all,  so  far  as 
we  see,  strictly  in  the  position  of  princes  ordinarily  in- 
dependent within  their  dominions,  though  owning,  it 
might  be,  the  prerogatives  of  a  qualified  political  supre- 
macy lodged  in  other  hands. 

Case  of  Agajneimion. 

It  is  very  worthy  of  remark,  that  Homer  scarcely 
ever  describes  Agamemnon  by  personal  epithets.  In  a 
few  passages  (I  see  seven  noticed)  he  uses  the  word 
^rof  in  connection  with  the  name:   but  this  is  one  of 
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the  least  specific  among  the  Homeric  epithets  for  indi- 
viduals, and  is  employed  not  only  for  Achilles,  Hector, 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  and  others,  but  for  a  crowd  of  inferior 
personages,  so  that,  as  a  word  of  the  most  general 
purport,  it  has  little  or  no  defining  or  individualizing 
power.  It  means  preeminence  in  some  particular  kind, 
among  a  class,  and  it  is  applicable  to  any  class ;  to  Aga- 
memnon greatest  among  sovereigns,  and  to  Euma^us 
worthiest  among-  swineherds.  A  few  times  Homer 
calls  him  ('joo)?,  a  word  which  he  also  aj)plies  to  the 
entire  Greek  army  (Ih  ii.iio).  In  all  other  places,  (I 
omit,  of  course,  the  invectives  of  Achilles,)  he  is  cha- 
racterised only  by  words  taken  from  nis  position  or 
descent.  The  principal  of  these  are  'ArpelSrj^,  which 
he  enjoys  in  common  with  Menelaus :  Kpelwv,  applied 
to  him  and  to  various  other  chiefs  :  Troljuirji/  Xacou,  yet 
more  largely  and  loosely  used :  eupuKpelcoy,  which  is  ex- 
clusively his  own  among  men,  and  which  is  the  epithet 
used  by  Homer  as  properly  descriptive  of  his  wide- 
reaching  sway.  It  is  also  applied  to  Neptune  among 
the  immortals,  because  vastness  was  with  Homer  a 
l)rincipal  feature  of  the  OaXaa-a-a,  his  domain.  Lastly, 
Agamemnon  is  apa^  avSpu)u,  which,  as  I  hold,  describes 
his  position  by  birth  as  the  head  or  chieftain  of  the 
Achseans  properly  so  called. 

There  are  two  remarkable  ])assages,  which  are  evi- 
dently intended  to  supply  the  key-note,  as  it  were,  for 
our  conception  of  the  material  power  of  Agamemnon  : 
the  first,  II.  ii.  io8,  respecting  the  sceptre:  the  second, 
in  the  Catalogue,  II.  ii.  576-80 :  in  both  of  these  he  is 
called  Kpelwv,  in  neither  am^  avSpwv.  This  fact  entirely 
accords  with  the  supposition  that  neither  a  determinate 
form  of  ])olitical  power,  nor  military  command,  is  the 
vital  idea  of  the  phrase. 
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Oil  tlio  other  hand,  althouoh  the  Poet  does  not  seem 
to  connect  this  plirasc  with  imperial  power,  yet  that  he 
intended  to  use  it  as  one  highly  characteristic,  we  may 
at  once  deem  probable  from  his  having  employed  it  in 
that  remarkable  passage^  witli  which  the  poem  begins, 
and  which  so  succinctly,  yet  so  broadly  opens  the  snb- 
ject  of  it.  For  here  he  has  taken  the  phrase  ava^  av- 
Spwv  out  of  its  usual,  and  elsewhere  its  only  ])lace  in 
the  verso,  and  has  subjoined  it,  contrary  in  this  like- 
M'ise  to  his  uniform  practice  elsewhere,  to  the  name 
of  the  person  described  by  it.     The  line  is 

ATpeibrjs  re,  ava^  avhpGiV,  koX  Sio?  'AxtAAev?. 

Evidently  this  is  done  for  greater  emphasis  :  as  '  great 
Alexander'  is  less  emphatic  than  'Alexander  the  Great,' 
and  '  king  Darius'  than  '  Darius  the  king.'  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  epithet  ^lo^,  used  hi  this  place  for 
Achilles,  is  not  one  of  the  most  characteristic  :  but 
Achilles  had  already  been  described  (in  v.  i.)  by  that  dis- 
guished  patronymic  which  formed  his  chief  glory^,  as 
it  connected  him,  through  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father, with  Jupiter. 

All  these  presumptions  drawn  from  the  case  of  Aga- 
memnon converge  upon  a  point:  they  tend  to  show, 
that  (iva^  avSpwv  means  preeminence  indeed,  but  yet 
a  particular  kind  of  preeminence;  and  one  distinct 
from,  and  more  specific  than,  the  general  idea  of  sove- 
reignty. 

The  so-called  genealogy  of  Agamemnon  differs  from 
every  other  one  given  by  Homer  in  this,  that  it  does 
not  describe  the  descent  in  a  right  line.  For  as  Thy- 
estes,  one  of  his  three  predecessors  on  the  Pelopid 
throne  was  the  father  of  iEglsthus,  who  Avas  the  con- 
temporary, but  yet  not  the  brother  of  Agamemnon,  he 
y  II.  i.  1-7.  z  See  II.  XX.  106. 
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iiuist  without  doubt  have  been  brother  to  Atrcus,  Aga- 
memnon's father.  It  is  in  fact  not  a  genealogy  simply, 
but  rather  a  succession  in  dignities.  The  dignity  of  ava^ 
avSpwv  may  have  combined  witli  that  of  the  political 
supremacy  to  lead  Homer  into  this  nnnsual  course.  If, 
as  I  suppose,  ava^  av^pwv  required  the  double  deriva- 
tion both  of  lineage  and  of  sovereignty,  this  Avas  the 
way,  and  the  only  way,  in  which  Homer  could  attain 
his  end.  And  his  having  pursued  this  method  seems 
to  imply  that  such  ivas  his  end. 

I  cannot  therefore  under  the  conditions  of  the  defi- 
nition given  above,  explain  the  application  of  the  i)hrase 
to  Agamemnon  by  mere  reference  to  his  political  su- 
premacy. It  will  be  necessary  to  prove,  either  by 
direct  or  by  presumptive  evidence,  his  lineal  connec- 
tion with  the  ])rimitive  Grecian  or  Hellenic  stock,  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  from  which  other  Achaean  families 
were  branches  and  offshoots  only. 

I  jiropose  to  do  this  by  showing, 

First,  that  no  a])preciable  value  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  notions  which  represent  him  as  the  grandson  of  an 
Asiatic  immigrant;  while  even  if  this  descent  could  be 
made  good,  we  should  not  on  that  account  be  justified 
in  at  once  proceeding  to  deny  that  the  Pelopids  were 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood. 

Secondly,  that  he  was  not  merelv  at  the  moment 
the  political  head  of  Greece,  but  that  he  was  also  the 
hereditary  chief  of  the  Achicans,  then  the  ruling  tribe 
of  the  country. 

Thirdly,  that  this  Achaean  tribe  was  in  all  likelihood 
derived  from  Thessaly,  where  it  was  especially  rooted 
and  distinguished  :  as  Thessaly  was  itself  fed  from  the 
Helli  of  the  mountains,  and  constituted  the  secondary 
and  immediate  source  from  whence  the  Hellenic  races 
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successively  issuetl,  and  spread  tliemselves  over  tlic  ])en- 
iiisula. 

I  do  not  ])retcnd  to  carry  the  proof  of  a  })atriarclial 
j)ositiou  or  lineal  chieftaincy  in  the  case  of  Agamem- 
non further.  We  do  not  know  what  was  the  strictly 
original  roval  stock  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  The  cur- 
rent  tradition  of  Hellen  and  his  sous  would  be  very 
convenient,  but  it  is  too  obviously  accommodated  to 
after-times,  and  too  flatly  at  variance  with  the  earliest, 
that  is  to  say  with  the  Homeric  accounts,  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  trustworthy  as  an  historic  basis.  We 
may  take  the  Hesiodic  tradition  as  affording  evidence 
of  the  belief  that  there  was  a  primitive  royal  stock,  and 
that  the  ruling  families  had  been  derived  from  it,  since 
within  these  limits  it  does  not  contradict  Homer;  but 
we  can  justly  build  upon  it  nothing  further.  Undoubt- 
edly the  very  employment  of  the  phrase  ava^  avSpcov,  if 
the  jiroposed  construction  of  it  can  be  made  good,  will 
greatly  fortify  this  belief.  But  this  can  only  be  made 
good  in  a  presumptive  manner :  as  by  showing  that  the 
phrase  was  only  given  in  ruling  families:  and  only  in 
the  representative  lines  of  ruling  families :  and  only  in 
families  which  ruled  over  tribes  of  the  dominant  race ; 
and  which  had  so  ruled  from  time  immemorial — that 
is  to  say,  they  must  be  families  of  which  it  can- 
not be  shown  that  at  any  time  they  had  acquired  their 
position  in  their  own  tribe.  If  a  first  ancestor,  appa- 
rently the  channel  of  the  title,  is  indicated,  he  must  be 
one  from  whom  historv  begins :  there  must  be  nothine- 
before  him,  nothing  to  show  that  he  or  his  line  had 
ever  been  less  than  what  he  came  to  be.  Lastly,  the 
tribes,  over  which  the  ava^  avSpwv  rules,  must  be  in  vi- 
sible or  presumable  connection  locally  with  the  original 
seat  or  cradle  of  the  nation ;  and  it  will  be  a  further 
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confirmation  of  the  argument  if,  as  we  ascend  the 
lineal  lines,  we  find  in  them  a  tendency  to  converge 
towards  an  unity  of  origin,  which  we  shall  find  poeti- 
cally expressed  as  the  divine  parentage  of  Jupiter,  and 
thus  covered  with  the  golden  clouds  of  a  remote  anti- 
quity, that  not  even  the  sun  can  pierce^.  Perhaps  we 
may  even  find  reason  to  suppose  it  likely  that  descent 
from  Jupiter  was  an  essential  qualification  foj  the  title 
of  ava^  avSpcov. 

First,  then,  let  us  deal  with  the  negative  or  adverse 
presumptions,  which  would  go  to  prove  that  Agamem- 
non was  not  Hellenic  at  all. 

It  may  be  urged, 

1.  That  we  see,  even  from  Homer,  that  Pelops  was 
a  recent  hero,  only  two  generations  before  the  Troica, 
so  that  Agamemnon  has  no  antiquity  to  boast  of. 

2.  That,  according  to  extraneous  tradition,  there  is 
no  connection  between  Agamemnon  and  the  Hellic 
stock  :  as  Pelops  is  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Tantalus, 
and  Tantalus  the  king  of  Phrygia. 

To  the  first  I  answer,  that  the  list  of  names  in  II.  ii. 
loi — 8,  is  not  simply  a  genealogy,  for  it  includes  Thy- 
estes,who  is  not  in  the  right  line ;  but  it  is  a  succession 
of  kings  on  a  common  throne,  and  can  only  therefore 
begin  with  Pelops,  as  the  first  who  sat  n])on  that 
throne. 

But.  further,  even  if  it  were  a  genealogy,  yet  Homer 
seems  usually  to  begin  his  genealogies  not  with  the 
first  known  ancestor  of  a  person,  but  with  the  first  an- 
cestor of  his  who  settled  in  the  place  where  he  exer- 
cises power.  Thus  Nestor,  though  we  acquire  indi- 
rectly a  knowledge  of  his  earlier  descent  through  the 
^€Kv'ia,  has  no  genealogy  beyond   Neleus   his   father, 

a   II.  xiv.  343. 
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because  he  was  the  ancestor  that  migrated  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, or,  at  least,  that  first  acquired  the  Pylian  throne, 
by  marriage  into  a  prior,  and  perhaps  a  Pelasgian  house^'. 
Ulysses  has  none  beyond  Arceisius ;  and  it  is  plain,  from 
the  records  of  the  earlier  dynasty  in  Ithaca,  that  there 
could  have  been  no  king  of  that  house  before  him. 
Dardanus  and  JNIinos,  heads  of  genealogies,  were  also 
the  founders  of  sovereignties.  Again,  Portheus  is 
given  us  as  the  head  of  the  QEneid  line  in  iEtolia :  and 
we  have  found  it  probable  that  he  was  the  first  of  his 
race'^  who  migrated  into  that  country.  The  same  con- 
siderations, in  all  likelihood,  hold  good  with  regard  to 
Pelops. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  second  objection. 

We  are  to  remember  that  Homer  has  nowhere  as- 
serted the  connection  between  Pelops  and  Tantalus,  or 
between  Tantalus  and  Phrygia. 

But  not  even  the  latter  connection,  and  far  less  the 
former,  would  disprove  the  title  of  Agamemnon  to 
represent  lineally  the  character  of  ava^  avSpcov.  For,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  title  subsisted  in  the  line  of  Darda- 
nus, and  the  causes  which  planted  it  there  might  also 
have  planted  it  in  Phrygia;  which  is  not  irrationally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  line  of  march  for  the  Hellic 
race  in  its  original  movement  westwards^.  Moreover, 
Phrygia  is  not  a  name  confined  to  Asia. 

There  are,  however,  many  indirect  Homeric  indica- 
tions, as  well  as  much  extra-Homeric  tradition,  which 
tend  to  connect  Pelops  both  with  Tantalus  and  with 
Greece. 

First,  even  if  Tantalus  were  known  to  Homer  as 
the  father  of  Pelops,  he  could  not  have  been  named  in 
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the  tradition  of  II.  ii.  loi — 8,  unless  he  hud  occupied, 
like  Pelops,  the  throne  to  which  Agamemnon  succeeded. 

From  the  ajipearance  of  Tantalus  in  the  NeKi/ta,  it  is 
probable  that  Homer  regarded  him  as  Greek,  either  by 
birth  or  by  what  we  may  call  naturalization.  This  he 
might  be  in  the  Poet's  view,  if  the  traditions  concerning 
him,  without  assigning  to  him  Greek  birth  or  even  resi- 
dence, made  him  the  father  of  one  who  became  a  great 
Greek  sovereign.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  the  name 
of  /Eolus  ;  it  is  the  source  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
Greek  houses,  yet  Homer  never  mentions  it,  except  in 
the  patronymic,  and  gives  us  no  means  of  absolutely 
attaching  it  to  any  part  of  Greece.  ^Eolus  may  have 
been  known  only  as  the  father  of  Greeks.  So  Minos  was 
not  of  Greek  birth ;  but  was  naturalized,  and  therefore 
appears  in  the  NcKvia  as  the  judge  of  the  nether  world. 
All  the  other  personages,  without  exception,  who  are 
introduced  there,  are  apparently  Greek  :  Sisyphus, 
Hercules,  Tityus,  Theseus,  Pirithous,  from  clear  marks 
of  residence :  even  Orion,  since  he  is  made  the  hero  of 
a  scene  in  Deles'^,  appears,  whatever  his  origin,  to  have 
been  already  Hellenized  by  tradition.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
avoid  the  same  assumjition  with  respect  to  Tantalus. 

Again,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  that  Tantalus  was  a  per- 
son of  the  highest  rank  and  position.  None  others  seem 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  an  express  notice  of  their 
fate  after  death.  Orion  was  the  object  of  the  passion 
of  Aurora  (Od.v.  121).  Tityus  was  an  offender  so  lofty, 
that  he  became  the  occasion  of  a  voyage  of  Rhadanian- 
thus  himself  to  deal  with  his  crime*^.  Sisyphus  was,  as  we 
have  found  reason  to  believe^,  of  the  most  exalted  stock. 

The  punishment  of  Tantalus  in  the  nether  world  is 
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probably,  as  in  other  cases,  the  reflection  of  a  previous 
catastrojihe,  certainly  of  a  previous  character,  upon 
earth.  The  nature  of  his  ])unishment  is  a  perpetual 
tenii)tation,  of  irresistible  force,  presented  to  the  ap- 
petites of  hunger  and  thirst,  while  the  gratification  of  it 
is  wholly  and  perpetually  denied.  This  shews  that  his 
oflence  on  earth  must  have  been  some  form  of  irXeo- 
pe^la,  of  greediness,  presum])tion,  or  ambition.  It  is 
therefore  not  unlikely  that  by  restless  attempts  at 
acquisition,  he  may  have  convulsed  his  dominions,  and 
caused  his  son  to  migrate. 

Now  this  supposed  vein  of  character  in  Tantalus  would 
thoroughly  accord  with  that  of  the  Pelopid  line.  He  is 
punished  for  covetousness  or  acquisitiveness.  His  son 
gains  a  kingdom  through  Mercury,  who  is  the  god  of 
increase  by  fair  means  or  foul.  His  grandson  Thyestes 
gathers  wealth  {TroXvap?,  II.  ii.  io6):  his  great-grandson 
Agamemnon  is  deeply  marked  by  the  avarice  every- 
where glanced  at  in  the  Iliad :  and  finally  we  have  the 
reckless  and  guilty  cravings  of  the  ambition  of  ^gisthus. 
We  are  by  no  means  without  reasons  from  the  poems 
for  placing  Tantalus,  as  the  later  tradition  places  him, 
among  the  heroes  of  the  stock  of  Ju])iter.  One  ground 
is  afforded  us  by  the  text  of  the  Eleventh  Odyssey  for 
supposing  that  he  was,  I  do  not  say  a  son,  but  at 
least  a  descendant  of  Jupiter.  It  is  this ;  that  appa- 
rently all  the  heroes,  to  whom  we  are  thus  introduced, 
were  at  least  of  divine  extraction.  They  are,  besides 
Tantalus,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Minos,  who  was  a  son  of  Jupiter.     (Od.  xi.  568.) 

2.  Orion :  he  was  of  divine  extraction  according  to 
the  later  tradition.  In  Homer  he  has  no  parentage,  but 
he  had  at  least  attained  to  divine  honours,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  translated  into  a  star.     (Od.  v.  274  et  alibi.) 
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3.  Tityus,  son  o^Vala.     (Od.  xi.596,  and  vii.  324.) 

4.  Sisyphus,  son  of  jE-oIus;  therefore  descended  from 
Jupiter. 

5.  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter  (ibid.  620.) 

But  I  rely  specially  upon  the  ])assages  towards  the 
end,  where  these  are  all  called  avSpeg  ijpweg,  and  where 
Ulysses  says  he  might  have  seen  others,  namely,  Qtja-ea 
ihipiOoov  T€,  Oecov  epiKuSea  reKva,  illustrious  children  of 
the  gods  :  as  if  to  be  a  child  of  the  gods  were  a  con- 
dition of  appearing  in  this  august,  though  mournful, 
company. 

Hereas,  a  Megarian  author  of  uncertain  age,  is 
quoted  by  Plutarch^  as  having  declared  that  the  last 
cited  verse  was  among  the  interpolations  of  Pisistratus. 
But  Plereas  was  as  likely  to  be  wrong  in  this  state- 
ment, through  Megarian  antipathy,  as  Pisistratus  to 
have  interpolated  the  verse  in  favour  of  Athenian 
vanity.  The  internal  evidence  is,  I  think,  in  its  favour. 
For  the  phrase  6€0)v  ipiKuSea  reKva  is,  according  to  the 
view  here  given,  really  characteristic.  It  is,  at  the 
same  time,  characteristic  through  the  medium  of  an 
idea  which,  though  it  can  be  deduced  fairly  from  the 
text,  is  not  obvious  upon  its  surface ;  namely  the  idea 
that  all  the  heroes  of  the  NeKvi'a  were  divine.  The 
verse  is  therefore  supported  by  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  spontaneous  or  undesigned  coincidence. 

The  post-Homeric  tradition  makes  Niobe  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tantalus  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  then  we  may  derive 
from  her  very  high  position  a  further  support  to  the 
presumption  that  Tantalus  was  of  the  race  of  Ju})iter, 
as  also  to  the  hypothesis  of  his  personal  connection 
with  Greece.  For  that  the  tradition  of  Niobe  is 
Greek  we  see,  from  its  being  cited  by  Achilles ;  and 
that  she  was  a  sovereign  is   clearly  implied   by  the 

S  Thcs.  20. 
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ronihined  elVoct  of  various  circumstances.  The  first  is 
her  being  compared  by  Achilles  with  Priam.  The 
second,  that  the  vaunt  of  an  inferior  person  would 
hardly  have  been  noticed  by  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  gods.  The  third  is  the  singular  extent  and  dignity 
of  that  intervention  :  Apollo  slays  the  sons,  Diana  the 
daughters;  Jupiter  converts  the  people  to  stone;  the 
Immortals  at  large  bury  the  dead.  The  fourth  is  the 
use  of  the  term  \aovg,  Avhich  means  plainly  the  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom  where  Niobe  was  queen. 

AVe  cannot  now  carry  farther  the  presumptions  that 
Tantalus  was  the  descendant  of  Jupiter,  and  Aga- 
memnon of  Tantalus :  but  if,  in  considering  the  cases 
of  the  other  members  of  his  class,  we  shall  sufficiently 
shew  that  they  were  all  descended  in  common  repute 
from  Jui)iter,  we  shall  then  perhaps  be  warranted  in 
relying  more  decidedly  upon  the  connection,  which  is 
suggested  by  the  text  in  the  case  of  Agamemnon 
through  his  presumed  ancestor  Tantalus. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  more  than  slight  traces  of  the 
seat  of  the  power  of  Tantalus  from  Homer. 

He  mentions  a  mountain  called  Sipylus'^,  near  the 
Achelous,  and  thus  near  the  principal  passage  from 
Northern  and  INIiddle  into  Southern  Greece.  Here  it  is 
that  he  places  the  mourning  Niobe.  But  Pausanias 
places  the  tomb  of  Pelops  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Sipylus,  meaning,  apparently,  the  hill  of  that  name  in 
Lydia'.  Again,  the  Phryges,  over  whom  the  later  tra- 
dition reports  him  to  have  reigned,  are  also  made 
known  to  us  as  a  Thracian  people^:  a  designation  quite 
ca])ab1e  of  embracing  any  of  the  hill  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thessaly.  We  have  another  sign  of 
the  extension  of  this  name  in  the  Phrygians  of  Attica, 

h  II.  xxiv.  615.  i  Pausan.  ii.  22.  4. 

^  Strabo,  xii.  p.  579.  xiv.  p.  680. 
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mentioned  by  Tlmcydides  (ii.  22) :  and  the  Phrygian 
alphabet  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  Greece. 

Strabo,  however,  observes,  that  the  state  of  these 
traditions  is  so  greatly  confused,  so  as  to  make  them 
scarcely  tractable  for  the  purposes  of  history^ 

The  connection  of  Pelops  with  Southern  Greece  is 
well  supported  by  the  ancient  name  of  Peloponnesus. 
No  notice  of  this  name  is  found  in  Homer ;  but  we 
need  not  be  surprised,  if  Pelops  was  the  first  of  his  race 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  at  finding  him  sparely  re- 
cognised by  the  Poet :  it  is  the  uniform  manner  of  the 
poet  with  strangers  or  iiovi  hoynines. 

The  Homeric  notices  of  Pelops  are  not  more  liberal 
than  of  Tantalus,  i.  We  find  him  called  7rX»;ft7r7rof'" 
in  such  a  way  as  shows  that  something  connected  with 
the  driving  of  a  chariot  must  have  been  attached  either 
to  the  known  habits,  or  to  some  great  crisis  of  his  life, 
or  to  both.  In  either  mode,  it  agrees  with  the  common 
tradition,  according  to  which,  by  success  in  the  chariot 
race,  he  won  the  hand  of  Hippodameia,  daughter  of 
kinff  CEnomaus,  and  therewith  the  throne  of  Pisa.  We 
have  another  fact  from  Homer  which  tends  to  sup- 
port this  tradition,  namely,  that  in  the  earliest  youth  of 
Nestor  there  were,  as  we  have  seen,  public  games,  which 
included  chariot-races,  in  Elis. 

2.  The  common  tradition  is  also  further  supported 
by  the  passage  in  the  Second  Iliad,  which  gives  us  the 
line  of  Pelopid  sovereigns.  For  we  are  there  told  that 
Vulcan  wrought  the  Pel opid  sceptre  for  Jupiter:  that 
Jupiter  gave  it  to  Mercury,  and  Mercury  to  Pelops  the 
horse-driver,  who  handed  it  on  to  Atreus  and  the  rest. 
From  this  statement  two  things  clearly  appear.  First, 
that  the  throne  of  Pelops  was  gained  either  by  craft,  or 
at  least  by  enterprise,  of  his  own.  Secondly,  that  it 
1  Strabo  xii.  572,  3.  "^  H-  ii-  104. 
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was  a  now  power  which  he  erected,  and  that  he  was 
not  merely  tlie  transferee  of  the  power  of  the  Perseid 
line. 

Nor  is  it  diflicult  to  discern  wherein  the  novelty 
consisted.  This  sceptre  cariied  the  right  of  paramount 
lordship  over  all  Greece — 

TTo\Xf]cnv  viqcroKn  koL  "Apye'C  Travrl  dydcrcrety" — 

whereas  the  Perseids  had  been  local  sovereigns,  though 
probably  the  first  in  rank  and  power  among  their  con- 
temporaries of  Continental  Greece. 

Now  this  sovereignty,  thus  extended,  was  plainly  an 
Achaean  sovereignty.  For  we  have  seen  that,  contem- 
poraneously with  its  erection.  Homer  drops  the  marked 
and  exclusive  use  of  the  word  'Apyecoi  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  quarter,  and  calls  them  by  preference 
'A;^afo/,  the  older  name  falling  into  the  shade.  Thus, 
then,  the  Achaeans  rose  with  the  house  of  Pelops :  and 
this  being  the  case,  we  can  the  better  understand  why 
it  Mas  that  that  house  rose  to  so  great  an  elevation.  It 
was  because  the  Achaean  race  had  now  acquired  exten- 
sion in  the  North  and  in  the  South  of  Greece,  in 
Eastern  and  Western  Peloponnesus,  and  because  it 
usually  predominated  wheresoever  it  went.  Thus  the 
house  of  Pelops  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining  influ- 
ence and  power,  which  had  not  been  enjoyed  by  the 
preceding  dynasties,  though  they  ruled  from  the  same 
sovereign  seat.  They  were  families  only :  the  Pelopids 
were  chiefs  of  a  race. 

What  we  have  thus  seen  from  Homer,  with  respect 
to  the  high  jiosition  attained  by  Pelops,  is  confirmed 
by  the  later  tradition. 

Pausanias  notices  the  local  traces  of  Tantalus,  as  well 
as  of  Pelops,  in  Elis.  A  harbour  there  bore  the  name  of 
Tantalus":  and  Pelops  was  worshipped  in  a  sanctuary 

"  II.  ii.  108.  "  Piuis.  V.  xiii.  1-4. 
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hard  by  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  It  was  on 
the  riglit  hand,  in  front  of  that  temj)le,  a  very  marked 
situation  in  all  likelihood  :  and  Pausanias  says,  that  the 
Eiians  reverenced  Pelops  among  heroes,  like  Jupiter 
among  gods.  It  was  probably  on  this  account,  and  as 
a  memorial  of  the  worship  from  high  places,  that  the 
Bpovo';,  or  seat  of  Pelops,  was,  as  he  says,  not  only  in 
Sipylus,  but  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

Another  tradition  makes  Pelops  the  original  king  of 
Pisa,  the  rival  town  to  Elis,  which  at  length  succumbed 
to  it.  And  a  further  tradition  reports,  that  he  became 
the  son-in-law  of  (Enomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  by  conquering 
him  in  the  chariot-race  :  and  together  with  this,  that  he 
restored  the  Olympian  Games.  Another  tradition  reports 
him  to  have  come  from  Olenos  in  Achaia:  and  as  the 
Dorians,  with  the  Heraclids,  came  into  Peloponnesus  by 
that  route,  probably  as  the  easiest,  so,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  may  Pelops  jirobably  have  done.  Lastly,  while 
Homer  places  Acha^ans  in  Ji^gina  and  in  Mases,  (of 
which  the  site  is  unknown,)  Pausanias  (b.  ii.  c.  34) 
states  that  nine  islands  (utja-lSeg)  otf  the  coast  of  Me- 
thana,  Avhich  lies  directly  opposite  iEgina,  were  in  his 
time  called  the  Islands  of  Pelops. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Pelops,  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  his  worship  in  Olympia  with  such  peculiar 
honours  is  connected  with  a  tradition,  that  he  raised  the 
Olympian  Games  to  a  distinction  which  they  had  never 
before  attained.  Now  if  we  view  him  as  the  principal 
chief  who  brought  the  Achseans  into  Peloponnesus,  this 
tradition  tends  to  support  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  in  a  former  section  of  the  relation  between  the 
Hellic  race  and  the  institution  of  public  Games.  Nor 
is  there  anything  more  intrinsically  ju'obable,  than  that 
a  chief  from  the  great  breeding  region  of  Thessaly  should 
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have  either  foniuled  the  chariot  or  horse-races  of 
01yini)ia,  or  should  have  raised  them  to  an  unprece- 
dented celebrity,  and  secured  for  them  the  truly  na- 
tional i^osition  that  they  for  so  long  a  time  maintained. 
AVe  have  seen  thus  far, 

1.  That  the  title  of  ava^  avSpwv  is  employed  by 
Homer  as  the  chief  distinction  of  Agamemnon. 

2.  That  most  probably  Agamemnon  was  descended 
from  Tantalus,  as  w^ell  as  from  Pelops,  that  the  line  was 
a  line  of  sovereigns  all  along,  and  Tantalus  in  all  like- 
lihood a  reputed  descendant  of  Jupiter  himself. 

3.  That  the  Achoeans  emerge  in  company  with  the  Pe- 
lopids,  from  the  cavern  of  pre-historic  night,  and  that 
the  Pelopids  are  therefore  to  be  taken  as  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  chief  and  senior  house  of  the  Achaean  tribe. 

But  we  have  still  to  ask,  whence  came  the  Acha^ans 
themselves  ?  and  how  are  we  to  prove  their  connection 
with  the  Hellenic  name  and  stock  ? 

And  first,  as  to  Homeric  evidence. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  considering  Homer's  ac- 
count of  the  contingent  of  Achilles,  and  also  from 
II.  ix.  395,  that  the  Achaean  race  appears  to  have  been 
the  dominant  one  in  the  proper  and  original  Hellas  of 
Thessaly  :  which  appears  to  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  Acha^ans  were  they  who  first  carried  with  them 
extensively  into  Greece  the  Hellenic  name,  a  name 
always  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Achaean  one,  and 
in  Homer  extending  to  all  Greece,  unless  we  except  that 
part  which  was  the  sovereign  seat  of  Achaean  power. 

The  first  form  of  the  name  is  with  the  Helli  of  North- 
ern Thessaly :  the  second  is  developed  into  the  Hellas 
proper  of  Southern  Thessaly ;  we  find  the  third  in  the 
more  large  and  less  determinate  use  of  the  word  for 
Greece  to  the  northward  of  the  Isthmus.     The  name 
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gains  this  extension  apparently  just  during  tlie  period 
while  the  Achaeans  are  moving  southward,  as  the  house 
of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  the  house  of  Neleus,  perhaps  with 
an  Achaean  train,  to  Pylos,  the  Pelopids  to  JNIycense  and 
Sparta,  Tydeus  from  iEtolia  to  Argos. 

And  again,  we  must  observe  this  distinction.  We  see 
the  Acha?ans  come  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  we  can, 
from  the  text  of  Homer,  point  out  the  time  when  they 
were  not  there.  But  we  do  not  see  them  come  into 
Thessaly  from  among  the  Helli  of  the  mountains.  We 
simply  find  their  name  prominent  there ;  from  which 
we  must  conclude,  that  Homer  meant  to  point  them 
out  as  the  first  representatives  on  an  adequate  scale  of 
Hellas  in  that  country. 

All  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  later  tradition 
as  to  the  connection  of  Pelops  with  the  Achaeans  of 
Thessaly,  and  by  the  clear  historical  proofs  in  our  pos- 
session of  the  profound  root  which  the  Achaean  name 
had  taken  there. 

Strabo,  in  a  passage  where  he  chooses  a  particular 
tradition  from  among  many,  as  peculiarly  worthy  of 
record,  saysP, 

'Ayaiovs  yap  tovs  *i>di(aTa^  (f)aal  (TvyKaTekdovTasTliKoTiL  els  ttjv 
UeXoTTovvrjcrov,  olKijaai  ttjv  AaK(joviKi]V  toctovtov  8'  aperrj  Sierey- 
KCiv,  ojcrre  Tr]V  TleXoTTovvrja-ov,  e/c  ttoXX&v  r/Srj  \p6v(t)i>  " Apyos 
K^yojxivTqv,  TOTe  ^ A\diKov  " Apyos  ke\67]vai. 

Thus  he  at  once  asserts  the  connection  of  Pelops 
with  the  Achaeans,  and  of  the  Achaeans  with  Thessaly, 
He  proceeds  to  say,  that  Laconia  was  considered  to 
have  a  peculiar  title  to  the  name  of  Achaic  Argos 'i; 
that  some  construed  Od.  iii.  25  i  as  supporting  it,  and 
that  the  Achaeans,  driven  by  the  Dorians  out  of  La- 
conia, in  their  turn  displaced  an  Ionian  race  from 
Achaia,  and  took  possession  of  the  district. 

P  Book  viii.  5,  5.  p.  365.  q  See  sup.  p.  381. 
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Herodotus'',  in  treating  of  the  Peloponnesus,  de- 
scribes the  Arcadians  and  Cynurians  as  avr6^dove<i,  who 
had  never  changed  their  liabitation ;  four  other  races, 
including  the  Dorians,  as  e-n-i'iXvSeg,  and  the  AcluTans  as 
having  migrated  about  the  Peloponnesus,  but  never 
left  it.  He  does  not  explicitly  place  the  Acha^ans  in 
either  class;  and  this  tradition  does  not  throw  much 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  Acha^ans,  which  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  within  his  knowledge,  but  only  deals 
with  matter  subsequent  to  their  entry  into  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

PausaniasS  again,  would  seem  rather  to  draw  the 
Thessalian  Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus  than  vice  mrsa. 
He  tells  us  that,  after  the  death  of  Xuthus,  Acha^us 
went  with  an  army  from  ^Egialus,  and  established  him- 
self in  Thessaly.  But  with  Homer  before  us,  we  may 
boldly  say,  that  there  was  no  such  person  as  either  the 
Xuthus  or  the  Achseus  of  the  later  tradition,  and  that 
there  were,  on  the  other  hand,  Achfx?ans  in  Thessaly  long 
before  the  time  assigned  to  this  Achseus,  namely,  the 
epoch  when  the  race  took  refuge  in  ^gialus.  This  tradi- 
tion, then,  is  late  and  worthless,  and,  even  if  it  directly 
contradicted  that  of  Strabo,  \A'hich  it  does  not,  could 
not  be  put  in  competition  with  it. 

The  tradition  which  made  Phthiotis  in  Southern 
Thessaly  the  cradle  of  the  Achaean  race,  where  it  first 
grew  into  conscious  life,  seems  to  have  been  an  undying 
one. 

Here  again  history  comes  in  to  our  aid.  Throughout 
the  historic  times  of  Greece,  and  down  to  the  era  of 
Polybius,  there  were  Achaeans  of  Phthiotis.  When, 
205  years  before  Christ,.^Quintius,  the  Roman  general, 
examined  into  the  origin  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  made 

'■  Herod,  viii.  7,73.  '  Pausan.  vii.  r. 
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a  classification  of  them*,  the  Acliseaiis  of  Plitliiotis 
Avere  declared  to  be  Thessaliaiis :  and  he  appears  to  use 
the  name  for  all  Phthians,  since  he  calls  Phaxidas"  an 
Achaean,  seemingly  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Melitea,  a  city  of  Phthiotis. 

I  take  it  then  to  be  sufficiently  proved,  that  Aga- 
memnon and  his  house  were  the  proper  heads  of  the 
Achaean  race,  which  rose  with  them.  The  proof  is 
doubled  by  the  fact  that  they  fell  vsith  it :  for  in  the 
post-Homeric  literature,  all  of  which  follows  the  Dorian 
conquest,  the  Achaean  name  has  ceased  to  be  a  living 
name  for  the  nation  of  the  Greeks, 

And  as  the  Pelopids  were  the  leaders  of  the  Achaeans, 
so  I  now  assume  it  to  be  sufficiently  shown  from  Homer, 
that  the  Achaeans  were  in  his  time  at  the  head  of  all 
the  Hellenic  families  and  tribes ;  of  the  Dorians,  the 
iEolids,  the  Cephallenes,  and  whatever  others  came 
from  the  same  stock,  and  were  in  fact,  for  their  age, 
the  proper  type  of  Hellenism  itself. 

That  most  remarkable  supremacy  of  Agamemnon 
over  the  Greek  nation,  which  is  so  strongly  marked  on 
the  page  of  Homer,  and  to  the  force  of  which  Thucy- 
dides  ascribes  the  wonderful  movemerit  of  the  Trojan 
war,  left  behind  it  a  tradition  which  it  was  thought 
worth  while  by  the  ruling  race  of  Dorians  to  appro- 
priate, even  after  the  shipwreck  of  the  old  political 
system. 

Orestes  came  to  the  throne  of  Agamemnon,  and 
Tisamenus  to  that  of  Orestes.  He  was  cast  out  by 
the  Heraclids  with  the  Dorians,  and  they  made  Sparta 
the  chief  seat  of  their  power.  Thus  established  in  the 
primacy  of  Greece,  they  held  it,  under  the  name  of 
'Hye/xoMa,  Contested  sometimes,  but  only  after  the 
lapse   of  several   ages,  by  Athens :    never  absolutely 

*  Polyb.  xviii.  c.  30.  11  v.  65.  3  and  1 1. 
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taken  away,  until  it  passed,  as  Poljbius  says,  unexj)ect- 
ctlly,  into  the  Iiands  of  tlie  Thebans,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era. 

Tisanicnus  and  his  Achaeans  went  into  ^-Egialus,  and 
gave  it  their  own  name.  But  the  imperial  Spartans 
found  it  for  their  interest  to  put  in  their  claim  to  the 
old  Ag-amemnonian  title.  So,  as  Pausanias^'  informs 
us,  even  down  to  his  day,  the  Tomb  of  Tisamenus  was 
shown  in  Sparta,  and  hard  by  it  the  Lycurgian  feast  of 
Pheiditia  was  kept;  with  a  tradition  that  their  fathers, 
admonished  by  an  oracle,  had  fetched  the  remains  of 
the  last  Pelopid  sovereign  from  Helice  in  Achaea.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Achaeans,  who  in  the  time  of  Poly- 
bius^  had  not  yet  ceased  to  keep  the  image  of  their  le- 
gendary ancestor  Achseus,  and  whose  claim  to  that 
image  was  recognised  by  the  Roman  general,  likewise 
cherished  a  tradition  that  the  family  of  Tisamenus  had 
been  continued,  and  had  reigned  among  them  down  to 
the  time  of  Ogygus^  when  their  League  was  formed 
upon  the  basis  of  democratic  institutions. 

Now^  it  is  no  more  than  we  might  expect,  that  the 
Achaeans  should,  in  tlieir  depressed  fortunes,  fondly 
cherish  the  recollections  of  their  glory,  by  preserving 
and  honouring  the  memory  of  the  last  of  that  race, 
who,  through  being  their  sovereigns,  were  also  the 
heads  of  the  Greek  nation.  But  why  did  the  Dorians 
exhibit  an  anxiety  of  a  kind  in  their  jiosition  so  re- 
markable? Such  a  feeling  could  hardly  have  existed, 
had  there  not  been  a  special  character  attaching  to  the 
Pelopid  race,  as  possessed  not  only  of  an  actual  su- 
premacy, but  of  some  peculiar  title  by  descent,  to 
which  it  was  wortli  the  while  of  the  Dorian  sovereig-ns 
to  lay  claim,  as  a  kind  of  heirs  by  adoption.  We  do 
not  find  that  when  the  Pelopids  came  in  with  their 
X  Paus.  \ii.  1.3.       y  Polyb.  xl.  8.  10.        ^  Polyb.  ii.  41.  4.  iv.  i.  5. 
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Achaeaiis,  they  had  shown  any  corresponding-  solicitude 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  memory  of  Danaids  or 
of  Perseids:  on  the  contrary,  Homer  expressly  discon- 
nects the  dynasties,  by  assigning  to  the  Pelopids  a  new 
sceptre,  fresh  by  the  hands  of  Mercury  from  Jupiter. 
It  seems  to  follow,  that  in  all  likelihood  the  Pelopids 
had  something  which  neither  Danaids  nor  Perseids  pos- 
sessed before  them,  and  which  the  Dorians  too  did  not 
hold  at  all,  or  did  not  hold  by  so  clear  a  title  :  the 
honour,  namely,  not  of  Hellenic  blood  alone,  but  of 
being  ruled  by  a  family  which  represented  an  original 
and  primitive  sovereignty  over  the  Hellenic  nation, 
through  its  foremost,  or  Achaean  tribe. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Dorian 
sovereigns  of  Sparta  claimed  Hercules,  and  through 
him  Jupiter,  for  their  progenitor.  But  the  patriarchal 
chieftaincy,  though  not  more  directly  connected  with  a 
divine  stock,  had  superadded  to  it  that  accumulation  of 
dignity,  which  depends  upon  the  unbroken  transmission 
of  power  from  the  most  remote  historic  origin  :  and 
Hercules  was  modern  in  comparison  with  those  to 
whom  some  of  the  Hellenic  families  were  able  (as  we 
have  seen)  to  trace  their  ancestry. 

Were  we  to  give  credit  to  the  common  tradition 
respecting  Hellen  and  his  sons,  I  admit  that  it  would 
raise  a  new  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  construction, 
which  I  propose  to  attach  to  the  uva^  avSpcov.  Instead 
of  seeing  Agamemnon  invested  with  it  because  he  is 
head  of  the  Achaeans,  and  highly  favoured  by  a  special, 
nay  by  an  almost  exclusive  appropriation  of  it,  because 
they  are  the  foremost  Hellenic  tribe,  we  should  have  to 
own  in  them  the  youngest  of  all  the  branches  from 
that  stem,  with  Dorians,  iEolians,  and  lonians  too, 
taking  precedence  of  them :  and  we  should  have  to 
look,  and  look  in  vain,  for  any  trace  or  presumption 
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whatever  of  his  tlesceiit  from  tliat  Achsous,  whom  the 
tradition  feigns  to  have  existed. 

But  M-ith  the  acknowledgment  of  Homers  historical 
authority,  the  credit  of  that  tradition  tails;  as  indeed  it 
is  etymologically  self-convicted  by  the  formation  of  its 
cardinal  name  llellen. 

The  Achoean  prominence  in  Homer  rests  on  grounds 
sufiiciently  clear:  over  the  lonians,  who  aj)pear  to  be 
not  even  an  Hellenic  race ;  over  the  Dorians,  latent  in 
the  Pylian  town  of  Dorion,  or  among  the  sister  races 
of  Crete,  where  they  are  as  yet  wholly  undistinguished  : 
over  the  iEolids,  (for  there  are  no  iEolians,)  because 
these  are  single  shoots  only,  while  the  Acha^ans  are  a 
branch,  a  principal  section  of  the  Hellenic  race ;  and 
also,  as  I  think  maybe  shown**,  because  of  all  Hellenes 
they  appear  really  to  have  had  the  most  normal  con- 
nection with  the  true  fountain-head  of  their  race. 

Nowhere  among  the  Dorians,  and  (of  course,  if  the 
lonians  are  Pelasgian,)  nowhere  among  the  lonians, 
have  we  any  trace  of  the  name  ava^  avSpcov,  or  of  the 
thing  indicated  by  it.  May  not  this  be  the  reason  that 
the  Dorian  kings  of  Sparta  sought  (so  to  speak)  to 
serve  themselves  heirs  to  the  house  of  Agamemnon? 

I  may  observe  in  passing,  as  to  the  lonians,  that  it 
has  recently  been  held  that  they  are  not  only  Hellenic, 
but  the  oldest  Hellenes:  that  they  parted  from  the 
rest  of  the  race  in  Asia,  came  into  Greece  by  the 
islands,  and  were  its  great  sea- faring  race.  This 
theory,  ably  as  it  has  been  suj^ported,  is  but  doubtfully 
agreeable  to  the  positive  or  negative  evidence  of 
Homer:  still  it  is  not  less  fatal  to  the  current  tradition 
of  Hellen  and  his  family,  than  that  which  views  the 
lonians  as  more  nearly  connected  with  the  Pelasgians''. 

a  See  sect.  x.  Wauderung  :  vonE.  Cuvtius,  Ber- 

^  Die  lonier  vor  der  loiiischcn     lin,  1855. 
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Only  among  Ach^aiis,  /Eolids,  and  Dardanians,  do  we 
find  the  patriarclial  title  of  ava^  avSpwv.  The  Dardan 
house  fell  with  the  Trojan  war.  The  throne  of  Augeias 
h.ad  given  way  even  before  that  great  crisis.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  line  of  Euphetes  was  then  no  longer  in 
existence  ;  else  we  must  have  heard  of  it  in  the  Cata- 
logue, or  during  the  action.  The  realm  of  Eumelus  was 
remote  and  small,  and  if  it  had  been  wrecked  in  the 
convulsions  of  the  period,  it  would  leave  nothing  upon 
which  the  Dorians  could  lay  hold  as  a  point  of  junction 
with  the  past.  But  they  had  come  into  the  very  do- 
minions of  the  family  of  Pelops,  though  with  a  transfer 
of  the  metropolis  from  Mycenae  to  Sparta.  Here  was  the 
true  Greek  Patriarchate,  of  which  for  purposes  of  policy 
they  might  well  desire  to  become  the  ostensible  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  legend  of  the  Hellenida?  might  probably  be  meant 
to  cooperate  towards  the  same  end.  Its  determinate  form 
I  have  ventured  to  discard  :  but  its  spirit  and  intention 
have  their  importance  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  extraction  of  the  Greeks.  It  affords  early  witness  to 
the  general  belief  in  the  derivation  of  the  Greek  races 
from  Thessaly:  and  though  it  does  not  suffice  of  itself 
to  prove  that  a  Dorus  or  an  Ion  came  from  thence,  yet 
it  is  of  great  importance  as  a  testimony  to  their  gene- 
ral connection  with  Thessaly,  and  it  powerfully  corro- 
borates evidence  such  as  Homer  affords  to  that  effect 
in  the  case  of  the  Aclia^ans.  Nor  are  we  entirely 
without  Homeric  evidence  of  a  connection  between 
the  Dorians  and  the  Achceans,  and  thus  between  the 
Dorians  and  Thessaly.  For  the  Dorians  are  found  in 
Crete  together  with  the  Acha^ans  (Od.  xix.),  and  in  the 
dominions  of  Nestor  peopled  by  Achaeans  we  find  the 
town  called  Acopiov,  II.  ii.  594.     As,  however,  the  great 
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Dorian  mass  came  into  Peloponnesus  not  under  a  family 
of  Dorian  rulers,  but  under  Ileraclids,  their  connection 
^vith  the  okl  Hellas  was  not  maintained  by  any  regal 
tradition,  and  hence  perhaps  the  need  of  the  legend 
of  Hellen  to  revive  the  memory  of  it. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  gather  together  the  threads 
of  the  argument. 

It  is  plain  that  Agamemnon  was  not  called  ava^  av- 
Spwv  on  account  of  his  great  monarchy ;  because  other 
great  monarchs  want  the  title,  and,  again,  other  insig- 
nificant lords  hold  it. 

Nor  did  he  possess  it  on  the  ground  of  autochthonism : 
for  the  Achaeans  were  immigrants  into  the  Peloponne- 
sus, and  not  autochthons,  and  they  had  been  preceded 
by  other  races. 

Neither  was  it  borne  by  him  on  the  ground  of  a 
divine  descent  more  direct  or  more  illustrious  than 
that  of  others :  for  his  divine  descent  would  in  that  case 
at  least  have  been  specifically  stated,  instead  of  being 
left  to  remote  and  hazardous  inference.  Nor  is  the  title 
borne  by  Achilles,  Avho  was  the  great  grandson  of  Ju- 
piter, or  by  Hercules  or  Minos,  who  were  his  sons. 

If  sovereignty  and  antiquity  be  connected  with  the 
title,  they  are  not  of  themselves  suflficient  to  confer  it : 
and  if  divine  descent  be  a  condition  of  it,  this  must  be 
joined  with  other  conditions. 

These  negatives,  established  in  the  case  of  Agamem- 
non, leave  room,  I  believe,  for  but  one  su])position ; 
namely,  that  the  ava^  avSpZv  must  indicate  chieftaincy, 
or  in  other  words,  the  lineal  headship,  passing  by  se- 
niority, of  one  among  the  ruling  or  royal  houses,  who 
represent  the  stem  of  a  particular  race,  in  his  case  the 
Acha}an  branch  of  the  Hellenic  family;  and  who 
govern,  and  have  continuously  governed,  those  of  their 
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own  name  or  branch.  Of"  these  royal  houses  there 
might  be  many,  allied  together  by  common  derivation, 
at  the  same  or  different  epochs,  from  a  common  stem. 

In  sum,  the  Homeric  picture  aj^pears  to  be  as  follows. 

First  we  have  the  remote  and  wintry  Dodona  of 
Thessaly,  the  most  ancient  and  most  awful  seat  of  the 
religious  worship  of  the  Greeks  ;  in  connection  with 
which  Achilles  invokes  Jupiter  for  the  success  and  safe 
return  of  Patroclus. 

Around  Dodona  dwell  the  Selli  or  Helli.  The  spe- 
cial veneration  paid  to  the  place  points  it  out  as  the 
oldest  site  of  the  national  worship ;  and  the  possession 
of  this  oldest  site  again  points  out  the  tribe  as  the 
mother-tribe  of  that  wonderful  Greek  race,  whose  fame 
is  graven  ineffaceably  upon  the  rock  with  a  pen  of  iron. 

From  among  the  Helli  of  the  mountains,  who  no- 
where appear  among  the  contingents  of  the  Greek 
army,  must  have  proceeded  the  migratory  bands  who 
gave  to  the  Thessalian  plain  the  name  of  Hellas.  Their 
descendants  fix  themselves  as  settlers  there.  Beguiled 
into  civilization,  they  become  Hellenes ;  they  spread, 
by  their  inborn  elastic  energies,  towards  the  south,  and 
carry  with  them,  only  a  little  in  their  rear,  the  very 
title  of  their  Hellenic  origin,  as  well  as  their  own  pe- 
culiar name. 

The  ruling  families  of  their  septs  or  clans  give  each 
to  its  actual  head,  if  not  to  its  heir,  the  dignity  of  amj 
avSpwi',  and  this  title  they  carry  forth  with  them  to*the 
southern  provinces  in  which  they  i)lant  themselves. 

One  of  these  ruling  families,  the  head  of  the  great 
sept  of  the  Achaeans,  carries  the  right  to  this  title  in 
the  case  of  Agamemnon  :  and  inasmuch  as  it  betokens 
what  is  both  oldest  and  highest  in  descent  and  in  civil 
authority  in  the  whole  gT()U}>  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  it 
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forms  an  ap])i()priate  and  characteristic  designation  for 
their  chief  ruler  and  leader. 

Having  thus  considered  the  case  of  Agamemnon,  the 
great  Achaean  chieftain,  in  this  view,  vi^e  may  proceed 
to  the  other  cases  of  x\nchises  and  iEneas,  of  Augeias, 
Euphetes,  and  Eumelus. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  have  we  the  same 
right  to  assume  in  limine  the  character  of  chieftainship 
by  known  lineage  from  an  Hellenic  family,  as  in  the 
case  of  tlie  Achaeans.  The  cases  of  Anchises  and 
^neas  may  indeed  be  treated  on  grounds  of  their  own. 
In  the  other  instances,  we  must  inquire  what  ground 
Homer  furnishes  for  especially  connecting  these  j)er- 
sons  with  the  headship  of  ruling  families,  and  with 
Hellas  or  Thessaly. 

This  I  shall  do,  subject  to  the  general  rule,  that  if  in 
any  particular  case  there  can  be  found  a  special  mark 
of  connection  with  Thessaly  or  Hellas  in  or  about  a 
particular  spot,  it  is  thereupon  to  be  inferred  that  in 
that  particular  place  the  connection  was  known  and 
commemorated.  If,  for  example,  we  find  at  a  given 
point  an  ava^  avSpcov,  reason  binds  us  to  presume  that, 
as  the  local  name  might  show  the  derivation  from 
the  first  seat  of  the  race,  so  by  this  title  the  lineal 
descent  from  a  ruling  family  there  was  meant  to  be 
commemorated  and  marked. 

•  The  Cases  of  Anchises  and  ^neas. 

But  first  for  Anchises  and  iEneas. 

Homer  is  the  historian  as  well  as  the  poet  of  Greece  : 
but  he  is  neither  the  poet  nor  the  historian  of  Troy, 
further  than  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  describe 
generally  ta  the  Greeks  the  race  with  whom  they  had 
been  engaged  in  a  death-struggle. 
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The  strong  resemblance  between  the  two  nations, 
and  especially  their  partaking,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a 
common  lineage,  seems  to  have  constituted  a  difficulty 
in  his  way.  Already  in  his  time  the  sentiment  of 
Greek  nationality  was  strong.  Whether  he  chiefly 
found  or  made  it  so,  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose. 
This  sentiment  of  nationality  required  to  be  circum- 
scribed by  a  clear  line,  marking  the  extent  of  the 
Greek  political  organisation  ;  and  if  it  was  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  acknowledgment  of  relationship  to  any  race 
beyond  that  line,  especially  was  it  so  in  the  case  of  a 
race  that  the  Greeks  had  conquered.  Probably  there- 
fore the  purpose  of  Homer  required  that  he  should 
instinctively  as  it  were  keep  in  special  obscurity  the 
notes  of  kindred  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  Homer  has  intelligibly 
pointed  out  the  origin  of  the  race  among  tlie  hills  of 
Northern  Thessaly  round  the  ancient  Dodona,  and  near 
Olympus,  its  poetical  counterpart,  and  the  residence  of 
Jupiter  with  his  gorgeous  train.  Yet  more  clearly  has 
he  in  the  case  of  the  Trojans  enabled  us  to  trace  them 
to  their  fountain-head,  again  in  the  mountains,  and 
beside  the  roots,  of  Ida,  where  they  worshipped  the 
Idsean  Jove*^.  We  have  here  the  race  without  pre- 
decessors, residing  in  the  very  spot  where  they  were 
planted  by  their  divine  progenitor,  and  coming  down 
by  a  clear  line  of  seven  generations  to  the  cousins 
Hector  and  iEneas. 

But  although  the  conditions  of  chieftaincy  are  thus 
obviously  fulfilled  in  the  race  of  Dardanus,  yet  difficulty 
presents  itself  in  a  new  form.  Why  is  the  term  aua^  av- 
()pu)v  applied  to  Anchises  and  to  his  son  iEneas,  but  never 
to  Priam,  or  to  his  son  Hector,  or  to  any  of  his  family  ? 
c  II.  iii.  276.  vli.  202.  ix.  47,  8.  xvi.  605.  xxiv.  290,  308. 
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The  answer  to  this  question  opens  a  curious  chapter 
of  Homeric  history  and  speculation.  In  going  through 
it  I  shall  endeavour  carefully  to  separate  between  posi- 
tive statement,  and  interpretation  or  conjecture. 

These  facts  then  are  on  the  face  of  the  poem. 

1.  Anchises  nowhere  personally  appears  in  it.  And 
yet  there  was  at  Troy  an  assembly  of  Stjfxoyepovre? 
(II.  iii.  146-8).  Of  the  persons  there  mentioned,  Lam- 
jHis,  Clytius,  and  Hiketaon  were  brothers  of  Priam ; 
others,  for  example,  Panthus  and  Antenor,  were  in  the 
exercise  of  at  the  very  least  a  subaltern  sovereignty. 
They  were  present  at  Troy,  while  their  sons  fought  in 
the  Trojan  ranks.  The  reason,  therefore,  of  the  absence 
of  Anchises  is  not  to  be  sought  in  his  being  represented 
by  iEneas.  Nor  in  the  immunity  of  his  dominions, 
through  their  being  placed  among  the  mountains,  from 
w^ar :  for  ^neas  himself,  before  he  came  to  Troy,  had 
only  been  rescued  by  divine  interposition  from  the 
hands  of  Achilles'^.  Why  then  does  Anchises  never 
appear?  Either  surely  because  of  the  high  rank  of 
his  sovereignty,  or  because  of  some  unexplained  rivalry 
between  the  families. 

2.  It  does  not  appear  that  ^neas  took  any  part  in 
the  councils  of  the  Trojans.  But  still  he  is  always  re- 
presented as  a  personage  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  is  said  of  him,  as  of  Hector,  Oeo?  S'  w?  Ttero  Sij/uo). 
Yet  his  character  would  seem  to  be  wholly  unmarked 
by  any  great  or  striking  quality,  such  as  we  find  in  Sar- 
jiedon  and  in  Polydamas.  Something  peculiar  then  in 
his  birth  and  position  must  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
importance  attached  to  him,  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
his  personal  qualities. 

3.  Accordingly,    there   are   clear   indications   of   a 

d  II.  ii.  58.  e  II.  XX.  90-3,  128-31 
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Jealousy  between  iEneas  himself  and  the  Trojan  royal 
family.  In  the  great  battle  of  B.  x.  ii8,  Deiphobus, 
wanting  aid,  goes  to  seek  J^^neas  (459-61). 

Tov  8"'  vcTTaTov  evpep  SfxiXov 
iardoT^'   aUt  yap  YIpidix(o  eTrejtxr/yte  8i(o 
ovv€K  dp\  iaOkov  iovra  jx^t  dvbpdcnv,  ovti  rUcrKev. 

Now  this  aversion  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  character  of 
Priam,  which  was  genial  and  kindly :  nor  can  it  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  thing  in  the  very  neutral  character 
of  TEneas.  There  is  an  opinion  of  some  critics,  that  he 
and  Anchises  had  given  offence  by  advising  the  restora- 
tion of  Helen.  This,  however,  seems  (B.  iii.  159)  to 
have  been  the  general  wish  of  the  o^jfxoyepovre?,  to 
whom  it  is  expressly  ascribed ;  and  it  is  An  tenor,  who 
proposes  it  in  the  Assembly ;  why  then  should  it  not, 
if  it  existed,  be  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  case  of 
iEneas  and  Anchises?  Yet  there  is  not  the  faintest 
reference  to  it.  It  would  still,  however,  appear  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  feeling  imputed  to  Priam., 
Coupling  it  vi^itli  the  high  position  of  JEneas,  and  the 
absence  of  Anchises,  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  most 
probably  a  reference  here  to  the  headship  of  the  family, 
which  is  designated  by  the  term  ava^  ai'Spcou.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  this  jealousy  between  the 
recent  and  wealthy  city  of  the  plain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  ancient  but  comparatively  poor  city  of  the 
hills  on  the  other,  if  the  ruling  family  of  Dardania 
claimed  by  seniority  the  chieftaincy  of  the  race. 

4.  Another  remarkable  indication  of  the  peculiar 
position  of  jEneas  is  afforded  by  the  taunt  of  Achilles 
(II.  XX.  179-83), 

■q  cri  ye  Ovixbs  ip.ol  p.a)(J.ao.(j9at.  dvcoycL 
iXiToixevov  Tpcoecrcrty  avd^civ  iTnToodp.ouiiv 
rifxr]^  rf)s  Ylpidixov  ; 
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'  But  you  will  not  get  it,'  he  proceeds,  *  for  Priam  has 
children  of  his  own,  and  is  no  fool.' 

To  this  taunt  iEneas  makes  no  reply,  except  by 
stating  his  genealogy,  for  which  Achilles  had  not  asked. 
Is  not  this  very  like  justifying  his  expectation  of  the 
throne?  or  what  other  connecting  link  can  be  pointed 
out  between  the  taunt  of  Achilles,  and  the  genealogy 
given  in  answer  to  the  challenge  it  conveyed  ? 

5.  While  Ilion,  the  city  of  Priam,  was  later  by  seve- 
ral generations,  probably  having  been  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Ilus,  Anchises  reigned  in  Dardania,  the  origi- 
nal seat  (II.  XX.  216)  of  the  race.  The  fact  of  his 
sovereignty  there  seems  to  be  indicated  by  our  finding 
jEneas  in  command  of  the  Dardanians,  with  two  sons 
of  Antenor,  who  probably  served  as  his  lieutenants 
(ii.  819-23):  by  the  connection  which  that  passage 
establishes  between  Anchises  and  the  hill  country,  in- 
habited (II.  XX.  216)  by  the  Dardanians  ;  by  the  di- 
vision of  the  royal  line  at  the  point  where  the  Ilian 
name  first  appears  (II.  xx.  231);  and  by  a  number  of 
places  showing  the  high  position  in  the  army  which 
jEneas  held,  as  head  of  the  Dardanian  force. 

6.  The  rank  of  iEneas  was  without  any  rival  or  parallel 
in  the  Trojan  army,  except  Hector.  Though  strictly 
speaking  Dardanian,  he  is  addressed  as 

AiveCa,  Tpwcoi;  (3ov\-^(})op€' 

His  name  is  often  combined  with  that  of  Hector,  and 
when  so  combined  frequently  precedes  it.  Thus  we 
have  (vi.  75), 

ci  fxri  ap  AlveCa  re  koI  "Exropi  eiTre  k.  t.  A. 

To  this  are  subjoined,  by  Helenus,  words  which  as- 
sign to  Jilneas  a  parity  of  command  with  Hector : 
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A^reta  re  Kat"EKrop,  eTret  tiovos  vixfjn  \xaki(TTa 
Tpcaoiv  Koi  AvKLcov  eyKiKXnai  S. 

If  it  be  thought  that  metrical  considerations  had  to  do 
with  putting  iEneas  in  these  places  as  well  as  in  xx. 
240,  before  Hector,  so  they  might  have  to  do  with 
placing  Ilus  before  Assaracus  in  the  genealogy. 

It  is  asserted  of  him  by  Mars  in  the  person  of  Aca- 
mas,  II.  V.  467, 

Keirat  avr]p  ovt  taov  erto/Mcv  "EKTOpt  hto), 
Alveias,  vlbs  jxeyaXyjTopos  ^ Ayyjicrao. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  prophecy  of  Neptune  that  the 
sceptre  of  Dardanus  should  continue  in  the  line  of 
Anchises  (II.  xx.  302-8). 

And,  as  regards  the  application  to  ^neas  of  the  title 
which  properly  belonged  to  Anchises,  this  seems  to 
connect  itself  with  the  practice  of  the  heroic  age  as  to 
a  devolution  of  sovereignty,  either  partial  or  total,  by 
aged  men  upon  their  heirs.  We  seem  to  find  another 
example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Eumelus;  and  the  instances 
of  Achilles,  and  especially  of  Ulysses,  are  also  in  point. 

7.  As  the  character  of  ^neas  does  not  account  for 
the  jealousy  felt  towards  him,  so  neither  does  his  con- 
duct. He  nowhere  thwarts  Hector  by  opposition,  or  tries 
him  by  advice  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  take.  Of  this 
course  of  proceeding  we  have  an  instance  ;  but  it  is 
in  Polydamas.  If,  then,  neither  the  character  nor  the 
conduct  of  iEneas  supply  the  explanation,  we  must  look 
for  it  in  some  claims  that  he  was  entitled  to  make  in 
virtue  of  lineage,  and  that  consequently  attracted 
jealousy  towards  him. 

8.  Although  it  has  been  assumed  that  Priam  was  the 
head  of  the  Trojan  race  and  federation,  this  is  not 
stated  by  Homer.     In  II.  xxiv.  544  it  is  only  said  that 

g  II.  vi.  77. 
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he  excelled  the  other  princes  of  that  region,  (i)  in  his 
wealth,  and  (2)  in  the  number,  or  possibly  it  may  mean 
the  excellence  of  his  sons.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  doubt- 
ful, by  the  mere  words  of  the  poem,  whether  Priam 
represented  the  senior  or  the  junior  line,  and  when  we 
compare  and  draw  inferences  from  the  text,  we  may 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  junior  line, 
quite  as  easily  as  at  an  opposite  one ;  especially  if  we 
shall  find,  that  the  rights  of  seniority  itself  were  less 
determinate  in  Troas,  than  in  Greece. 

In  the  genealogy  of  the  Twentieth  Book,  we  find  no 
assistance  towards  elucidating  this  question,  except  in 
the  precedence  given  to  names.  The  three  sons  of 
Tros  stand  in  the  following  order : 

I.  Ilus.         2.  Assaracus.         3.  Ganymedes. 

Then  (i)  the  fate  of  Ganymedes  is  described  ; 

(2)  the  line  of  Ilus  is  traced  down  to  Priam; 

(3)  that  of  Assaracus  is  traced  to  Anchises. 
Here  the  line  of  Priam  has  precedence  :  but  on  the 

other  hand,  lastly,  ^neas  proceeds  to  state  his  own  birth 
from  Anchises,  before  that  of  Hector  from  Priam, 

avTap  (jx  'Ay)((^(TTj9,  ripta/Lto?  8'  eT€x'"EKTopa  blov^. 

9.  In  the  Fifth  Iliad  we  learn,  that  Jupiter  presented 
some  horses  of  a  particular  breed  to  Tros,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  his  son  Ganymedes.  Anchises  brought 
his  mares  to  them  in  the  time  of  Laomedon  without 
leave,  and  thus  got  possession  of  the  breed.  And  it 
is  in  this  place  that  Homer  calls  him  ava^  avSpuiv^.  It  P 
may  also  be  observed  that  this  was  the  act  of  a  young 
man ;  for  Laomedon,  on  whom  he  played  this  trick,  was 
one  generation  higher  in  the  family  tree.  It  is  here 
shown  undoubtedly  that  the  horses  of  Tros,  the  com- 
mon ancestor,  descended  to  the  line  of  Priam ;  which 

e   II.  XX.  240.  f   II.  V.   268. 
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was  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  occupied  the 
plain  country,  where  the  horses  fed  in  great  numbers 
(xx.  221) ;  but  again,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  this  very  pro- 
ceeding of  Anchises  may  have  had  reference  to  a  rivalry 
between  the  two  houses,  and  a  claim  on  his  part  to 
the  headship  of  the  family  ?  especially  from  the  use  in 
this  very  narrative  of  the  phrase  ava^  avSpwv  for  Anchises 
(v.  268),  and  shortly  after  for  his  heir  .^neas  (v.  311). 

To  sum  up  the  evidence.  We  find  the  phrase  am^ 
avSpcou  applied  to  two  persons  only  among  the  Trojans. 
Those  two  are  a  father  advanced  in  years,  and  his  heir 
apparent.  The  father  is  plainly  enough  the  sovereign  of 
Dardania,  as  well  as  descended  from  Dardanus ;  and  Dar- 
dania,  though  secondary  in  power,  was  the  original  seat 
of  the  race.  We  cannot  say  positively  whether  An- 
chises represented  the  elder  or  the  younger  branch  of 
the  family :  for  precedence  of  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other  line.  But  as  Troy 
was  powerful,  and  Dardania  poor,  we  can  understand 
the  precedence  of  the  Trojan  line,  even  although  it  be 
supposed  junior :  whereas  it  seems  difficult  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  precedence  is  sometimes  given  to 
i^neas,  or  for  the  jealousy  felt  both  towards  him,  and  by 
him,  except  on  the  supposition  that  his  family  in  its 
humbler  circumstances  either  were  the  rightful  repre- 
sentatives of  Dardanus,  whose  sceptre,  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  iEneas  and  his  sons  were  undoubtedly  to  trans- 
mith ;  or  at  least  were  in  a  condition,  whether  by  pri- 
mogeniture in  Assaracus,  or  whether  by  holding  the 
original  seat  of  the  race,  to  make  fair  and  plausible 
pretensions  to  the  distinction. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have  not 

'*  II.  XX.  303. 
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the  same  clear  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  ehlcr 
branch  to  succeed  to  power  in  Asia,  which  the  cases 
of  Agamennion,  Protesilaus,  Thrasymedes,  and  perhaps 
others,  supply  in  Greece.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall 
find  Sarpcdon  first  leader  of  the  Lycians,  though  of  a 
junior  branch  to  Glaucus,  and  likewise  representing 
only  the  female  line.  We  shall  also  find  great  reason 
to  question  whether  Hector,  even  if  he  was  the  heir 
expectant  of  the  succession,  was  not,  nevertheless,  ju- 
nior to  Paris.  This  want  of  definiteness  in  the  rule  of 
succession  is  exactly  what  would  bring  it  into  dispute, 
and  perhaps  into  prolonged  dispute.  And  if  the  right  of 
seniority  was  not  fully  acknowledged  in  Asia,  this  would 
at  once  explain,  why  Homer  did  not  observe  an  uniform 
order  in  the  genealogy :  perhaps  it  might  also  explain 
his  not  being  historically  aware  what  that  order  was. 

If  this  be  so,  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  applica-  I 
tion,  on  the  Trojan  side,  to  secondary  persons  only  of 
the  title  so  constantly  given  to  the  highest  Greek,  dis- 
appears, and  becomes  the  consistent  application  of  a 
rule.  And  Anchises  with  ^neas  may  then  offer  the 
most  perfect  model  of  the  ava^  uvSpwv,  as  uniting  with 
continued  sovereignty  not  only  known  lineal  descent 
from  the  first  ancestor,  and  from  Jupiter,  but  also  the 
continued  possession  of  the  original  seat. 

It  may  however  be  asked,  why,  even  if  we  allow  that 
ava^  avSpwu  is  among  the  Greeks  a  title  of  patriarchal 
chieftaincy,  should  we  therefore  assume  that  it  had  the 
same  defined  meaning  among  a  people  of  different  blood 
and  institutions  ? 

Let  me  briefly  answer  this  question. 

It  is  to  the  Ilelli  that  we  have  looked  back  as  the 
most  pi-obable  source  of  those  ideas  and  institutions  of 
clanship,  which  gave  rise  to  the  title  of  «Va^  m'Spwu.  But 
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tlie  ITelli  were  a  mountain  people,  (for  they  were 
around  the  wintry  Dodona,)  and  so  were  the  Dardanians  : 
and  the  institutions  of  highlanders  in  different  parts, 
even  at  wide  intervals  of  space  and  time,  often  present 
strong  mutual  resemblances.  The  limited  means  and 
pursuits  of  man  in  such  a  physical  position  check  deve- 
lopment, and  tend  to  maintain  uniformity. 

The  Dardan  highlanders  worshipped  Jupiter  on  Ida, 
as  the  Helli  worshipped  him  at  Dodona.  That  it  was 
the  same  Jupiter,  we  may  infer  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, from  the  fact  that  Homer  makes  one  formula 
of  invocation  common  to  his  Trojans  and  his  Greeks^ 

&be  8e  tis  eXirea-Kev  'Axctiwi;  re  Tpcacov  re" 

Ztv  TTCLTep,  "IbrjOev  ixebecov,  KvbtaTe,  jueytore,  k.  t.X. 

The  bulk  of  the  religion  was  nearly  the  same  on  both 
sides,  as  far  as  the  principal  deities  were  concerned. 

As  the  first  among  the  proofs  of  affinity  in  blood,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  cite  that  very  visit  of  Paris  to  Me- 
nelaus,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  war.  We  have  no 
other  instance  recorded  in  Homer  of  a  foreign  prince, 
received  as  such  in  domestic  hospitality  by  a  Greek  chief- 
tain. Nor  can  we,  inversely,  find  that  Greek  chieftains 
were  similarly  entertained  by  foreigners.  We  have  in- 
deed an  account  of  gifts  received  by  Menelaus  in  Egypt^; 
and  we  have  the  kindly  reception  by  the  Egyptian 
king  and  his  people  of  the  Pseudo-Ulysses  as  a  suppli- 
ant^; and  the  similar  entertainment  of  Ulysses,  again 
as  a  suppliant,  in  Scheria.  But  these  cases  fall  greatly 
short  of  the  case  of  Paris.  Again,  Homer  calls  the 
Egyptians  aWoOpooi  ai/Opcoiroi^:  and  that  phrase  is  an 
usual  one  with  him,  evidently  representing  a  familiar 
idea.     But  he  never  calls  the  Trojans  aWuOpooi,  nor 

'  II.  iii.  297,  320.  k  0(1.  iv.  125-35.  '  ^*^^-  ^iv.  276-86. 
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speaks  of  tliem  as  having  different  manners  or  religion 
from  the  Greeks.  The  strongest  word  applied  to  them 
is  aWo^a-jTois'^.  But  this  word  seems  to  mean  simply 
*  from  another  place,'  and  does  not  convey  the  proper 
and  full  idea  of  a  foreigner.  For  not  only  the  Lycian 
Sarpedon  is  an  aWo^a-rro^  to  the  Trojans,  but  Greek  pi- 
rates are  usually  said  to  attack  aXKo^airoi,  whereas  they 
evidently  were  wont  to  plunder  those  of  their  own  na- 
tion, even  down  to  the  time  of  Thucydides  :  and  above 
all  Eumaeus,  disgusted  and  worn  out  with  the  profligate 
misdeeds  of  the  Suitors,  thinks  of  moving  off  avSpa?  e? 

aX\oSa.7rov9,  together  with  his  oxen  {i6vr  avrrjcn  /3oeo-o-ii/), 

by  which  he  could  not  have  meant  more  than  a  short 
passage  to  the  Greek  continent".  On  the  whole,  I  think 
that  all  this  permits  the  supposition  that  the  Trojans 
were  admitted  to  be  a  kindred,  though  they  were  not 
a  Greek  people. 

But  further,  the  poems  are  full  of  testimony  to  the 
affinities  between  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks.  It  is 
true  they  also  bear  witness  to  considerable  differences : 
but  both  nations  had  been  settled  in  the  plain  country 
for  several  generations  before  the  Trojan  War;  and, 
with  the  growth  of  agriculture  and  trade,  arts  and 
wealth,  they  might  well  have  diverged  from  the  close 
parallelism  of  a  ruder  age. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  must  call  to  mind  some 
matters,  which  have  been  more  largely  discussed  already. 

Among  these  resemblances  of  a  general  character  it 
may  be  observed,  that  there  evidently  are  Pelasgi  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  quarrel.  The  UeXaa-yol  of  the 
Trojans  are  among  the  eTrUovpoi  (II.  ii.  840)  :  the  Ile- 
'Kaaryol  of  the  Greeks  appear  as  one  of  the  Cretan 
races,  distinct   from   the   Dorians   and  Achseans,  and 

n  II.  iii.  48.    xix.  324.  «  Od.  iii.  48.   xx.  219.    II.  xvi.  550, 
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probably  as  the  first  founders  of  those  lowland  settle- 
ments in  Thessaly  (ii.  68i),  over  which  the  Hellenic 
and  Achsean  names  seem  principally  to  have  pre- 
vailed. Thus  the  Pelasgian  name  forms  a  decided  bond 
of  union  between  the  two  races:  though,  from  the  Poet's 
mentioning  it  on  the  Trojan,  and  suppressing  it  on  the 
Greek  side,  we  at  once  infer  that  the  Pelasgian  ele- 
ment was  stronger  and  more  palpable  among  the 
Trojans. 

Next,  it  may  be  recollected  that,  according  both  to 
antecedent  probability  and  to  tradition,  those  Helli 
who  colonized  the  tract  about  Dodona  must  have  come 
from,  that  is,  come  by  way  of,  Dardania.  There  is  thus 
every  likelihood  of  a  similarity,  either  of  race  or  of 
manners,  between  those  who  passed  onwards,  and  those 
who  dropped  off  the  movement,  and  remained  behind. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  some  indications,  small  in 
amount,  but  trustworthy  in  their  nature,  of  primitive 
identity  between  the  Dardans,  or  some  portion  of  them, 
and  the  Helli. 

The  Trojan  Catalogue  divides  itself  into  two  prin- 
cipal parts.  The  latter  of  these  (840-877)  recites  the 
names  of  the  allied  nations.  The  former  (816-39)  men- 
tions no  names  of  races  but  the  Trojan  and  Darda- 
nian ;  which  were  really  one,  and  were  even  in  name 
sometimes  treated  as  identical :  for  iEneas  is  addressed, 
thougli  commander  of  the  DardansP,  as 

Ati;eta,  Tpuxav  l3ovXrj(l)op€. 

This  division  of  the  Catalogue  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  verse  which  introduces  it, 

€p6a  roTe  Tp&es  re  buKptOev  ?}§'  k-niKovpof 
where  the  word  Tpwe^  evidently  includes  the  Darda- 
nians. 

P  See  also  Doloii'w  description,  II.  x.  418-21. 
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Aiul  that  every  tiling  is  Trojan,  or  Dardan,  which  lies 
within  the  division,  vv.  816-839,  may  further  be  in- 
ferred from  Dolon's  description  of  the  bivouac  of  the 
eiriKovpoL  in  II.  X.  428-31.  He  enumerates  nine  nations, 
some  of  whom  appear  among  the  eleven  described  in 
II.  ii.  840-77,  but  not  one  among  those  portions  of  the 
force  which  are  described  816-839.  I  therefore  gather, 
that  every  thing  in  this  part  of  the  Catalogue  is  strictly 
Trojan  or  Dardan.     But  here  we  have 

"Actio?  'TpraKtSrjs,  ov  'AptajSrjdev  (})epoi>  tmroL 
aWoive'i  jueydAot,  TToraixov  ai:6  SeAXrjeiros. 

The  mention  of  this  river  is  repeated  in  II.  xii.  96,  7. 

Now  the  name  of  a  river  Selleeis  at  once  suggests  a 
connection  with  the  tribe  of  Selli  or  Helli :  and  further 
on  we  shall  find,  that  Ephyre  is  a  sign  of  the  Helli,  as 
Larissa  is  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  that  one  at  least  of  the 
Ephyres  of  Greece,  probably  one  situated  in  Thessaly, 
was  by  a  river  Selleeis.  In  later  times  Sicyon^i,  and  in 
Homer  Elis,  if  not  Thessaly,  show  each  their  Ephyre 
with  a  river  Selleeis. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  in  the  Games  of 
the  Twenty-third  Iliad,  Homer  tells  us  that  the  o-o'Ao?, 
or  ball  of  iron  given  by  Achilles  as  a  prize,  had  pre- 
viously been  hurled  by  the  strong  arm  of  king  Eetion. 
And  as  all  the  traces  of  gymnastic  exercises  in  Homer 
lead  us  to  refer  them  to  Hellic  families,  we  may  per- 
haps be  justified  in  taking  this  as  an  indication  that 
Eetion,  the  father  of  Andromache,  belonged  to  this 
stock. 

Another  trace  of  the  name  of  the  Helli  is  found  in      ^ 

-V 

the   grammatical    structure   of  the   ancient    Homeric      * 
word  Hellespont.    Its  com])osition  declares  it  to  be  the     ^ 


q  Strabo,  p.  338. 
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sea  of  Helle.  Helle  would  be  the  descriptive  name  of 
a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Helli.  Nor  could  any  thino- 
be  more  natural,  than  that  the  Strait  and  neichbourinff 
water  should  take  its  appellation  from  the  tribe  of 
Heili,  or  even  from  a  person  of  that  tribe,  when  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  they  made  the  passage  in 
the  course  of  their  migration  westward. 

In  later  times,  the  name  Hellespont  has  been  re- 
stricted to  the  narrow  strait  between  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora and  the  Archipelago.  In  Homer  it  bore  this 
sense,  at  least  oocasionally  or  inclusively,  because  he 
calls  it  aydppooi  ^  At  other  times  he  calls  it  TrXarv?, 
and  the  commentators  have  been  much  puzzled  to 
show  how  a  narrow  strait  could  be  a  broad  one,  while 
the  interpretation  salt  has  also  been  suo-o-ested  for  the 
epithet.  It  is  just  possible,  that  this  adjective  might 
apply  to  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Hellespont, 
and  might  describe  it  as  broad,  in  comparison  with  the 
bay  in  which  lay  the  Greek  ships:  but  it  is  much  more 
natural  to  construe  it  more  freely,  and  to  understand 
by  it  the  broad  Hellespont,  in  opposition  to  the  narrow 
Hellespont ;  that  is,  the  open  sea,  in  opposition  to  the 
dydppoo^,  which  signifies  the  Strait.  The  expression 
TrXari/? 'EXXvo-TToi^TOf  is  used  but  thrice ;  once^forthe 
water  near  the  part  of  the  camp  occupied  by  Achilles, 
which  we  know  was  by  the  open  sea*,  and  twice"  with 
reference  to  the  sepulchral  mounds  which  were  to  be 
erected  there,  and  for  which  the  most  conspicuous  spot 
would  of  course  be  chosen.  What  TrXaru^  suggests, 
another  epithet,  diteipaw'^,  surely  requires :  for  it  is  in- 
credible that  this  word  should  be  ajiplied  to  the  mere 
Strait.     And   in  truth,  independently  of  epithets,  it  is 

r  II.  xii.  30.  '^  II.  xvii.  432.  t  11.  i.  350. 

"  II.  vii.  86.  Od.  xxiv.  82.  x  n.  xxiv.  545. 
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demonstrable  tliat  the  word  in  Homer  sometimes 
means,  not  the  strait,  but  the  Archij)elago.  For  Achilles, 
announcing  his  intention  to  sail  home,  says  he  will  be 
seen  passing-  'YAXi'jcnrovTov  e-K  i-^^Ouoevrayy  over  the  Hel- 
lespont, which,  having  his  vessels  already  at  the  mouth 
of  it,  he  clearly  could  not  do  if  it  meant  the  strait  only. 
And,  in  truth,  the  etymology  of  the  word  speaks  for 
itself:  the  Greeks  never  would  have  given  the  name 
irovro^  at  all  to  a  narrow  strip  of  water.  The  con- 
nection, which  was  thus  established  between  this 
quarter  and  Greece  through  the  medium  of  the 
name  Helle,  was  recognised  by  tlje  later  Greeks  :  but 
they  naturally  altered  its  form,  by  keeping  to  their 
own  country  the  honours  of  the  fountain-head,  while 
they  made  the  eastward  traces  of  the  name  to  be 
secondary  and  derivative.  In  Apollonius,  Phryxus  and 
Helle  are  the  children  of  Athamas,  and  grandchildren 
of  iEolus :  and  they  are  carried  from  Thessaly  on  the 
back  of  a  ram  to  the  Troic  sea,  where  she  is  dropped, 
and  gives  her  name  to  it.  This  tradition  is  summed  up 
in  the  argument  to  the  Argonautica,  and  exhibits  the 
belief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  early  relationship  of  the 
countries. 

All  this  marks  the  Helli  not  only  as  a  people  who 
had  crossed  the  straits,  but  as  one  which  had  left  its 
name  associated  with  the  northern  coast  of  the  jEgean,  \ 
and  moreover  upon  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  straits,  up  to  the  river  Selleeis ;  a  stream  which  we 
see  must  have  been  at  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
Troy,  because  all  the  rivers  that  descended  from  Mount 
Ida  were  employed  in  clearing  away  the  Greek  earth- 
works, and  this  one  is  not  anions'  them^.  I 
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We  find  an  insulated  yet  remarkable  note  of  kin 
between  the  Dardan  house  and  the  Greeks  in  the  case 
of  Echepolus.  He  was  a  son  of  Anchises,  and  he  re- 
sided in  Sicyon.  Pie  was  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
and  apparently  he  had  also  the  fine  breed  of  horses 
which  was  in  his  family  :  for  he  presented  Agamemnon 
with  the  mare  A'/0»?^,  as  a  consideration  for  not  being 
required  to  follow  him  against  Troy. 

Now  there  was  evidently  at  this  time  no  commercial 
class  formed  in  Greece.  Echepolus  must  therefore  have 
had  a  territorial  fortune.  To  find  a  wealthy  member  of 
the  Dardan  house  domesticated  in  Greece,  and  jieace- 
fully  remaining  there  during  the  expedition,  must  excite 
some  surprise.  It  seems  to  supply  a  new  and  strong- 
presumption  of  the  Hellic  origin  of  the  royal  families 
of  Troas.  The  name  too,  and  the  gift  of  a  horse,  are 
in  remarkable  conformity  with  the  horse-rearing  and 
horse-breaking  pursuits  of  the  highest  Trojans. 

We  have  already  seen  stray  signs  of  the  Pelasgic 
affinities  between  the  two  contending  parties  :  but  it 
would  now  appear,  that  there  were  affinities  in  the  Hellic 
line  also:  and  if  so,  then  this  institution  of  chieftaincy, 
standing  above  merely  political  supremacy,  and  indi- 
cated by  the  phrase  aVa^  avSpcoi',  may  probably  have 
subsisted  among  Trojans  as  well  as  Greeks. 

The  less  warlike  character  of  the  Trojans,  their  more 
oriental  manners,  and  their  less  multiform  and  imagina- 
tive religion,  all  point  to  considerable  differences  in  the 
composition  of  the  people.  The  Pelasgic  ingredient 
was  probably  stronger  in  Troy :  it  appears  to  have  had 
more  influence  over  religion,  manners,  and  institutions. 
But  the  circumstances  mentioned  above  are  tokens  of  an 

^  II.  xxiii.  293-9. 
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infusion  of  Ilellic  blood  in  the  populations  that  inhabited 
Troas.  Now  this  was  nowhere  so  likely  to  be  found  as 
in  the  royal  family ;  for  we  see  the  governing  faculty 
everywhere  accompanying  the  ITellic  tribes  through 
Greece,  and  asserting  itself  both  by  the  acquisition  of 
political  power,  and  by  the  energetic  use  of  it.  Every- 
where it  rises,  by  a  natural  buoyancy,  to  the  summit  of 
society ;  and  gives  their  first  vent,  in  miniature,  to  those 
energies,  M'hich  were  afterwards  to  defy,  or  even  to 
subdue  the  Avorld. 

At  the  same  time,  though  it  is  in  connection  with 
the  Hellic  families  alone  that  we  find  the  ava^  uv^pwv 
among  the  Greeks,  we  need  not  proceed  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  possibility  that  it  might  also  have  been  a  Pe- 
lasgic  institution,  and  that  its  non-appearance,  in  con- 
nection with  their  name,  might  be  sufficiently  accounted 
for  simply  by  their  loss  of  political  power.  We  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  the  Pelasgi  and  Helli  to  have 
been  families  of  mankind  whose  characters  were  in  ra- 
dical and  absolute  opposition  to  one  another :  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  fusion  after  a  short  period  seems  to 
prove,  that,  though  with  a  different  distribution  of  ca- 
pacities and  tendencies,  they  must  have  had  many  and 
important  points  of  contact. 

IV.  Case  of  Angelas. 

Let  us  take  next  the  case  of  Augeias. 

He  appears  in  three  passages  of  the  Iliad. 

I.  The  Epeans,  who  inhabited  Elis,  with  Bouprasium 
and  other  towns  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue,  and 
lying  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
sent  to  the  Trojan  war  forty  sliij^s,  in  four  divisions, 
under  four  separate  leaders,  and  without  any  head  over 
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the  whole  contingent.  The  fourth  named  of  these  is 
Polyxeinus,  son  of  Agasthenes,  himself  a  lord  (aVa^), 
and  the  son  of  Angelas. 

2.  In  the  Eleventh  Book,  Nestor  gives  the  curious 
history  of  the  war  of  his  boyhood  or  earliest  youth,  be- 
tween the  Elians  (v.  671),  called  also  Epeans  (688), 
and  the  Pylians. 

Neleus  had  sent  to  Elis  a  chariot  with  four  horses 
to  contend  in  the  games,  of  which  a  tripod  was  the 
prize.    The  horses  were  detained  by  Angelas  (v.  701). 

Tovi  8'  avQt  ava$  avbp&v  AvyeCa^ 

Nestor  and  the  Pylians  invaded  Elis  in  return,  and 
brought  off  an  immense  booty.  The  Elians  then  took 
arms  and  besieged  Thryoessa  (in  the  Catalogue  Thryon), 
the  border  city  of  Pylos,  at  the  ford  of  the  Alpheus. 
Minerva  brought  the  tidings  to  Pylos.  The  Pylian 
forces  spent  one  night  on  the  boundary  river  Minyeius, 
and  marched  to  the  Alpheus,  beside  which  they  spent 
a  second  night. 

3.  In  the  morning  the  battle  was  fought :  the  Epe- 
ans were  defeated,  and  driven  all  the  way  to  Boupra- 
sium  and  the  Olenian  rock,  upon  the  sea  shore,  in  the 
western  part  of  what  was  afterwards  Ach?ea.  There 
Pallas  turned  them  back.  The  Pylians,  who  returned 
home,  are  called  Achseans^^. 

Nestor  in  the  first  fight  had  slain  a  warrior  named 
MoJXio?.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Angelas,  married 
to  his  eldest  daughter  Agamede,  who  was  profoundly 
skilled  in  drugs  (v.  741) ; 

r;  roVa  (j)dpiJ.aKa  f]bri,  oaa  Tpicfyet  ^vpua  \6(i>v. 

K.  O.  Midler  (Orchomenus,  p.  355)  infers  from  the 
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Catalogue,  that  Augeias  was  lord  only  of  a  fourth  i)art 
of  Elis.  But  this  assuini)tion  seems  quite  gratuitous  in 
connection  with  the  i)assage  in  the  Catalogue,  and 
utterly  in  contradiction  to  the  tenour  of  the  history  of 
the  Pylian  raid  in  B.  xi.  On  the  contrary,  I  infer  with 
considerable  confidence,  from  the  acephalous  state  of 
the  Elian  division  of  the  army,  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  other  divisions,  that  there  had  been  a  revolution  in 
that  state  since  the  time  of  Augeias ;  and  if  so,  then 
indirectly  the  Catalogue  confirms  the  Elian  monarchy 
described  in  the  Eleventh  Book. 

Thus  then  we  find  this  aVaJ  auSpwu,  Augeias,  lord  of 
Elis  two  generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  is 
neighbour  to  Aclieeans,  whom  we  have  already  traced 
in  Hellas  :  and  he  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
same  national  origin  with  them,  because  they  sent 
their  chariots  to  run  races  at  his  games.  Again,  the 
fact  of  his  holding  these  games  at  all,  and  at  a  place 
which  subsequently  contended  for  and  obtained  the 
superintendence  of  the  great  national  assemblages  cele- 
brated at  Olympia,  testifies  to  his  known  connection 
with  the  cradle  of  the  race  whose  custom  it  was  to 
celebrate  them ;  because  these  festivities  had  a  reli- 
gious and  national  character,  and  as  such  could  not 
but  have  depended  very  greatly  upon  traditionary  title. 
This  race  we  have  previously  found  to  be  the  Hellenic 
race. 

We  may  however  find  other  indications  of  the  de- 
scent of  Augeias  from  a  ruling  Hellenic  family,  in 
local  and  personal  notices  which  connect  Elis,  his  own 
territory,  with  the  north,  and  with  Thessaly  in  par- 
ticular. 

For  example  :  it  was  at  the  Alpheus  in  Elis  that 
Thamyris  suffered  his  calamity  :  and  he  \vas  coming  at 
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the  time  from  QSchaliab,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Peneus,  a  part  of  the  Homeric  Thessaly  or  Hellas 
proper.  (II.  ii.  730.) 

The  name  Opii^,  too,  which  is  applied  to  him,  never 
seems  to  have  spread  farther  southwards  than  the  hills 
about  Thessaly. 

Further,  he  was  coming  from  Eurytus  of  QEchalia, 
who  is  again  named  as  the  lord,  apparently,  of  that 
city,  in  ii.  730.  But  the  name  Eurytus  was  one  current 
among  the  descendants  of  Actor '^j  for  a  descendant  of 
Actor  who  bore  it  is  named  in  the  Catalogue  a  little 
below  :  and  this  latter  Eurytus  was  an  Epean  chief : 
and  the  descendants  of  Actor  are  found  in  the  Epean 
or  Elian  army  of  the  Eleventh  Book.  (xi.  709,  739.) 

Again,  they  are  found  in  Thessaly  or  Phthiotis,  for 
when  jNIercury  had  deflowered  Polymele,  the  daughter 
of  Phylas  a  Thessalian,  Echecles,  a  descendant  of 
Actor,  married  her ;  and  yet  again,  they  are  found 
near  Aspledon'^  and  the  Minyeian  Orchomenos,  be- 
tween Boeotia  and  Pliocis^. 

Again,  the  Pylian  army  halted,  at  a  day's  march 
from  the  Alpheus,  on  the  Minyeius,  a  river  evidently 
named  from  the  Minyae  of  Peloponnesus.  But  there 
was  a  Minya  also  in  Thessaly *^,  of  which  the  site  was 
not  precisely  known  in  historic  times  :  and  the  north- 
ern Orchomenos  was  called  Minyeius^. 

There  is  no  part  of  Middle  or  of  Southern  Greece 
which  so  abounds  in  the  local  and  personal  notes  of 
connection  with  Thessaly  and  the  North  as  Elis  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Some  indications  of  it  have  already 
been  given,  and  many  more  might  be  added.     As  for 

^  II.  ii.  592  et  seqq.  <=  II.  ii.  596,621.  <l  II.  xvi.  189. 
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exani])lc,  tlicrc  was  an  Enipeus'',  a  river  of  Elis,  so 
there  was  of  Pieria  and  of  Plitliiotis.  Doris,  beneath 
ffita,  is  reflected  or  j)refionred  in  the  Homeric  Doriiini 
of  the  Pyiian  territories  :  the  Thessalian  Larissa  in  a 
Larissa,  and  a  river  Larissus,  of  Eh's.  The  Thessalian 
name  (Echalia  is  repeated  in  the  district,  over  which 
Nestor  ruled  at  the  epoch  of  the  Troica ;  and  there  is 
an  Arcadian  Orchomenos  as  well  as  a  northern  one. 
Cyj)arissus  in  Elis  corresponds,  again,  with  a  Cy])arissus 
in  Phoeis.  Some  otlier  more  doubtful  indications  may 
close  the  list.  The  Parrhasie  of  Arcadia  may  be  from 
the  same  root  with  the  T[vpa(To<i'^  of  the  dominions  of 
Protesilaus.  Perhaps  the  Thessalian  Helos  and  Pteleos 
may  be  akin  to  Alos  in  the  country  of  Peleus^.  The 
resemblance  of  names  is  not  confined  to  the  extremities 
of  the  line,  but  is  scattered  along  the  path  of  migration 
from  north  to  south.     It  extends  also  to  Laconia. 

Nestor  in  his  youth  is  summoned  all  the  way  from 
Pylos  (rj/XoOei/),  to  fight  with  Pirithous  and  others  in 
Thessaly ;  (from  whence  Polypoetes,  the  son  of  Pirithous, 
led  a  division  of  the  Greek  army,)  against  the  ^npeg. 

Thus  far  we  find  some  presumptions  as  to  the  de- 
scent of  Angelas,  as  to  his  connection  with  the  Hellic  in- 
stitution of  the  games,  and  as  to  the  relation  between 
Elis,  over  which  he  reigned,  and  the  line  northwards 
into  Thessaly  ;  all  tending,  together  with  the  evidently 
Hellic  character  of  the  Epeans,  to  shew  that  he  was  the 
representative  of  one  of  their  ruling  tribes. 

But  he  also  bears  a  distinct  local  mark,  the  nature 
of  which  I  shall  now  endeavonr  to  investigate. 

The  chieftainship  of  Agamemnon   has  been  traced 


'^  Time.  iv.  76.     Strabo,  356,  432.     Cramer's  Greece,  i.  207,399. 
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and  identified  by  means  of  his  Achoean  connection, 
without  any  assistance  from  local  or  territorial  names 
connected  with  the  abode  of  his  family. 

In  such  a  case  as  his,  we  could  not  look  for  aid  of 
that  description :  for  his  house  had  only  been  possessed 
for  two  generations  of  their  dominions  :  we  have  no  pre- 
cise knowledge  before  that  time  of  the  place  of  their 
sojourn :  and  when  they  rose  to  power,  it  was  in  a  ter- 
ritory, and  in  cities,  which  a])pear  to  have  been  already 
of  historic  fame.  It  was  not  therefore  likely  that  their 
abodes  should  bear  names  such  as,  if  they  had  come  in 
the  characters  of  founders  and  not  of  inheritors,  they 
would  probably  have  affixed  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dardan  house,  we  have  found, 
among  other  indications  of  their  Hellic  affinities,  the 
two  evidently  Hellic  names  of  the  Hellespont  and  the 
River  Selleeis. 

There  is  another  local  name  in  Homer  of  paramount 
importance  as  a  key  to  the  question  respecting  the 
ruling  Hellic  tribes,  the  name  of  Ephyre  {'Kcpvpt]). 

Let  us  endeavour  to  collect  the  scattered  lio^hts 
which  either  the  etymology,  or  the  use  and  associations 
of  the  term  in  Homer,  may  supply. 

And,  first,  we  may  notice  in  Homer  a  large  cluster 
of  names  which  are  found  running  over  Greece,  and 
which  are  evidently  in  etymological  association  with 
one  another :  I  will  bring  these  together,  before  en- 
deavouring to  estimate  their  relation  to  the  name 
Ephyre. 

1.  ^apt9^  II.  ii.  582.     In  Lacedsemon. 

2.  ^epai,  II.  ii.  71 1.     In  Thessaly. 

3.  ^i^pr],  II.  V.  543.     Between  Pylus  and  Sparta. 

4.  ^I'lpai,  II.  ix.  15 1,  293.  Od.  iii.  488.     The  same. 
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5.  tJVa/,  ()d.  XV.  296'.  Otherwise  read  ^Hpa\,  and, 
according-  to  the  Schohast,  the  same  with  4>*/|0a(.  The 
site  is  on  the  sea,  between  Pylus  and  Sj^arta. 

6.  ^da,  Il.Yii.135.  On  the  lardanus:  and  probably 
also  on  the  Arcadian  frontier  towards  Pylus:  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Scholiast'",  the  same  with  $ea/. 

Besides  these  names  of  places,  we  have  also, 

1.  ^'^}]p}]ridS>]9,  II.  ii.  763.  xxiii.  376,  the  name  of  Eu- 
melus ;  w  ho  was  the  son  of  Admetus,  the  lord  of  ^^efjal 
in  II.  ii.  711. 

2.  ^epi]<;,  one  of  the  sons  of  Cretheus,  a  Thessalian 
king,  Od.  xi.  259. 

3.  The  ^tjpei,  termed  dpea-KMoi  in  II.  i.  268,  and  \a-)(pt]- 
eVre?  in  II.  ii.  743  ;  the  shaggy  mountaineers,  on  whom 
Pirithous  made  war,  when  he  was  attended  by  Nestor. 

With  respect  to  the  six  local  names,  and  the  two 
first  of  the  three  ])ersonal  names,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  their  identity  in  root.  It  is  directly  probable 
from  the  text,  that  ^i]prj  and  ^tjpai  were  the  same  place. 
The  name  of  Eumelus,  who  lives  at  ^epai,  and  who  is 
the  grandson  of  ^epr]?,  yet  is  called  ^i]pr]TidSi]g,  clearly 
establishes  the  etymological  relationship.  This  there 
is,  again,  no  difficulty  whatever  in  recognising  between 
^epai  and  ^eai,  or  again  between  ^eai  and  ^elai ;  and  it 
is  in  the  manner  of  Homer  to  give  the  name  of  the 
same  country  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  j^lural,  as 
MvK^vt],  II.  iv.  52,  and  MuKtjvai,  Il.ii.  569.  i^upi?,  the 
only  remaining  name,  gives  us  the  Doric  or  ^olic  a  for 
t],  and  an  altered  foi-m  of  declension.  This  however  is  not 
at  all  incompatible  with  the  manner  of  Homer,  who  not 
only  uses  UtjveXoTri]  and  HTjveXoireia,'' A(rTv6-)(^>]  and'Acrru- 

6-)(€ia,  Uijpei)]  (according  to  one  reading),  II.  ii.  766,  and 

1  Strabo,  b.  viii.  p.  351. 
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Jlteplt],  Od.  V.  30,  but  'EjOyU/^?  find  'E^Oyae/a?,  IIarpoK\er]g 
and  JlarpoKXoi;  and  for  towns,  the  Qpvou  of  II.  ii.  591 
a])pears  again  as  Opvoea-cra  in  II.  xi.  7 1 1 . 

In  general  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  instru- 
ment of  language,  at  the  time  when  Homer  lived  was 
as  yet  in  a  highly  elastic  state :  it  was  in  the  state  as 
it  Avere  of  gristle ;  it  had  not  yet  hardened  into  bone, 
nor  assumed  the  strict  conventional  forms  which  a  formed 
literature  requires.  And  for  the  same  reasons  that  it 
has  presented  variations  as  between  one  time  and  an- 
other, it  could  not  but  do  the  like  as  between  one 
place  and  another. 

The  very  same  causes  which  made  change  a  law  of 
language  would  give  to  that  course  of  change  in  one 
place  a  greater,  and  in  another  a  less  velocity,  older 
forms  succumbing  at  a  given  time  in  one  place,  and 
yet  surviving  in  another.  Such  a  state  of  facts  around 
him  would  give  great  liberty  to  a  poet,  independently 
of  the  exigencies  of  his  verse ;  which  appear  indeed  to 
have  caused  to  such  a  man,  and  with  such  a  language, 
little  difficulty. 

But  we  hardly  require  the  benefit  of  these  general  con- 
siderations to  cover  the  case  of  a  varying  declension  for 
the  name  of  a  town.  The  true  explanation  probably  is 
the  very  simple  one,  that  in  one  declension  it  has  been 
used  substantively,  and  in  the  other  adjectively.  And 
this  will  be  the  more  plain  if  we  consider  that  the 
name  of  the  town  would  usually  be  the  representative 
of  an  idea,  either  in  conjunction  with  a  person,  or  di- 
rectly. Thus  Opvop  is  a  rush,  and  Opvoeh  rushy.  The 
town  Qpvov  in  the  Catalogue  is  at  the  ford  of  the  Al- 
j)heus,  and  in  II.  xi.  71 1  it  is  rt?  ^pvoea-aa  ttoXi^,  al-rreia 
Kokm'ri,  which  exhibits  to  us  the  adjective  use  in  an 
actual  example.     So  again  by  analogy  we  might  have 
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i^iipi?  from  *l*r/pa  or  ^rjpri,  as  Trdrpi^  from  -war pa,  avaXKi^ 
from  a\Kt]. 

We  have  a  curious  extra-Homeric  remnant  of  geo- 
gra])liical  evidence  with  respect  to  this  Pharis.  Pausa- 
nias"  relates  to  us,  that  the  place  where  it  was  re])orted 
to  have  stood  was  in  his  time  called  Alesia^,  and  that  near 
it  there  was  a  river  bearing  the  peculiar  name  of  Phel- 
lias  ;  which  it  seems  most  natural  to  regard  as  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  Homeric  name  SeAX^/e/?.  This  con- 
nection of  Pharis  with  Selleeis  becomes  in  its  turn  an 
argument  for  relationship  between  Pharis  and  Ej)hyre, 
with  which  Selleeis  is  associated  in  the  places  where 
Homer  mentions  it  as  the  name  of  a  Greek  river. 

Nor  are  we  without  other  traces,  in  this  region,  of 
that  name  which  so  often  attends  upon  Ephyre  :  for 
Laconia  had  for  its  key  on  the  north  the  town  of  Sel- 
lasia*'.  The  Ylpoa-iXi'ivoi  of  Arcadia  should  also  here  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Thus  then  we  appear  to  find  the  name  of  Ephyre  ac- 
cording to  one  or  other  of  its  forms  in  Laconia,  in  Pylus, 
and  in  that  part  of  Thessaly  which  was  ruled  by  Adme- 
tus.  The  ruling  race  in  the  two  former  was  Achaean, 
and  therefore  Hellic.  Admetus  was  himself  an  ava^ 
avSpwv,  and  his  Hellic  origin  will  be  shown  presently. 
So  far,  therefore,  we  have  a  presumption  established  that 
the  name  of  Ephyre  signifies  some  peculiar  connection 
with  the  Helli. 

Etymologically  it  is  obvious  to  connect  these  words 
with  epa  as  their  root,  and  to  suppose  that  they  retain 
the  prefix,  which  it  had  lost  in  the  common  Greek 
usage  even  before  the  days  of  Homer,  as  he  employs 
epa'C^e  without  the  digamma :  and  which  prefix  we  find 
re]iroduced  in  the  Latin  terra. 

"  Paus.  Lac.  b.  III.  c.  xx.  5,  3.  "  Cramer  iii.  221. 
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Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  <I>^|oe9. 

The  ^^ipeg  of  Homer  are,  like  tlie"EXXot,  a  mountain 
people,  II.  i.  268,  rude  in  manners  (ii.  743),  and  aggres- 
sive upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains ;  for  the  war  in 
which  Nestor  engaged  was  evidently  retributive,  as  the 
expression  used  is  irla-aroP,  Pirithous  'paid  them  off;' 
and  he  was  sovereign  of  a  part  of  the  plain  country, 
called  Pelasgic  Argos.  Nor  does  any  adverse  presump- 
tion arise  from  our  finding  a  Hellic  tribe  (if  such  they 
were)  of  the  mountains,  making  war  on  tribes  of  similar 
origin  in  the  plain  :  any  more  than  we  are  surprised  at 
war  between  the  Pylians  and  the  Epeans,  both  appar- 
ently Hellic,  though  probably  not  both  Achaean. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember,  that  the  Dardans  of 
Homer  are  often  included  in  Trojans ;  as  well  as  often 
separately  designated  :  and  that  the  Cephallenians  are 
also  apparently  included  among  his  'Axaioi.  Neither 
of  these  pairs  of  names  are  tei'ritoria!  :  Mdiile  in  each 
pair  one  probably  indicates  a  subdivision  of  the  other. 

The  ^Tjpe?  thus  resembling  the  "EiXXoi,  we  are  led  by 
their  designation  to  another  link  between  the  name  of 
^Tjpai  with  its  cognates  and  the  Hellic  race.  It  seems 
thus  far  as  if  ^i]pai  were  the  appropriate  name  of  a 
settlement  formed  by  ^r/pe?. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  we  may  now  observe  the 
relation  of  the  word  ^r]p, 

1.  To  the  Greek  epa,  which  evidently,  from  its  pass- 
ino-  into  the  Latin  terra,  had  at  one  time  a  Greek 
prefix.  With  this  we  may  probably  associate  the  Greek 
eap,  and  the  Latin  ver. 

2.  To  the  Greek  6hp>  a  wild  beast. 

3.  To  the  Latin  fera,  with  the  same  meaning. 

4.  To  the  Latin  terra,  meaning  the  earth, 

p  II.  ii.  743- 
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5.  To  the  Italian  term,  the  old  classical  name,  in  that 
brantit'ul  tong'ue,  not  for  a  district,  but  for  an  inclosed, 
Availed,  or  fortified  place.  This  word  seems  in  Italian 
to  be  rarely,  if  at  all,  used  for  a  district,  but  so  gene- 
rally for  a  town,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  suppose  the  signi- 
fication was  derived  in  the  same  manner  as  Argos  in 
Greek,  from  the  tract  of  country  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated. In  Italian  terra  seems  often  to  mean  tellus, 
often  humus,  very  rarely  ager,  constantly  oppidum  or 
castrum.  Thus  in  Dante  (Inferno,  C,  v,  97),  '  Siede 
la  terra,  dove  nata  fui.' 

This  being  so,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  while  the 
correlative  of  the  Greek  epa  became  in  Latin  terra,  so  as 
directly  to  signify  teUus  or  humus,  that  of  the  Greek 
^t]pa  became  in  Italian  terra,  so  as  to  signify  a  walled 
place  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  original  word,  what- 
ever it  was,  of  the  common  mother  language,  which  be- 
came ^r]pa  in  Greek,  in  Italy  became  terra  for  this  lat- 
ter purpose.  The  exchange  of  Q  for  t  we  see  in  eV0^9 
becoming-  vestis :  and  of  t  for  f  ( =  (p)  in  Tpuydw  com- 
pared with  Jriiges . 

This  sense  of  terra  seems  to  have  dropped  altogether 
out  of  the  Latin,  and  especially  Pelasgian,  branch  of 
the  old  Italian  tongue. 

The  relation  between  ^hp  and  6^p,  the  one  applica- 
ble to  men,  and  the  other  to  wild  beasts,  appears  evi- 
dently to  throw  us  back  upon  that  which  the  mountain 
tribes  of  men  had  in  common  with  animals,  namely,  a 
wild  and  savage  life,  and  the  free  possession  of  the 
earth.  Thus  the  two  stand  in  a  common  and  near 
relation  to  the  w^ord  epa,  the  earth,  and  they  seem  to 
have  ep  or  ^p  for  their  common  root. 

Before  passing  on  to  'Ecpuptj,  I  would  remark  that  in 
this  instance  again  we  seem  to  derive  light  from  Ho- 
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mer's  unequalled  point  and  precision  in  the  use  of 
epithets.  His  t^>7jOe9  appear  to  be  in  fact  the  rude  and 
uncombed  mountaineers,  who  also  have  the  name  of 
"EXXoi  in  the  same  or  other  tribes.  These  ^>']p€(i  are 
Xaxv}]evT€?,  shaggy.  They  come  down  to  the  plains,  and 
acquire  settled  and  civilised  habits  :  from  ^^pe?  they 
are  become  'Ay^aio),  but  their  long  hair  has  not  left 
them,  and  from  Xayvrjivre^^  they  are  now  KaptjKo/ucxjovTe?. 
Now  we  find  the  word  'Ftipvpyj  used  many  times  in 
Homer:  and  once  we  have  the  name "E0f|OOi,  applied 
to  a  people  apparently  Thessalian,  on  whom  Mars^, 
with  his  son  $o/3o?,  makes  war  from  out  of  Thrace. 

Can  we  then  presume  an  etymological  connection 
between  the  word  'K(pup)],  and  that  group  of  words 
which  we  have  been  discussing,  and  which  we  have 
found  to  show  marks  of  connection  Mith  the  Helli? 

For  if  so,  then  we  shall  be  supported  by  various 
other  reasons,  which,  as  we  shall  find,  connect  the  word 
Ephyre  with  the  Hellic  races  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner. 

What  we  have  here  to  consider  is, 
I.  The  prefix  e. 
1.  The  cliange  of  e  or  »;  for  v. 
Dr. Donaldson'"  has  given  a  list  of  Greek  words  which 
have,  as  prefixes  unconnected  with  the  root,  sometimes 
the  letter  a,  sometimes  e,  sometimes  o. 
Such  in  the  second  class  are 
€-p€(pa),  whence  roof. 
e-\evOepo?,  whence  liber. 
e-pvOpog,  whence  ruber,  rufus. 
€-p6TiuL09,  whence  rem  us. 
This  point  being  disposed  of,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  finding  cpvp>],  instead  of  (p€p>^  or  (prjpij  ? 

4  II.  xiii.  301.  r  New  Cratylus  iii.  i.  p.  282;,  286. 
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Can  it  be  because,  in  cases  of  Greek  syllabic  aug- 
ment, there  is  a  tendency  to  avoid  reduplication,  as  in 
art TuXXw  for  a raraXXw  ?  In  but  a  small  |)roportion  of 
the  cases  given  in  Dr.  Donaldson's  table  is  the  vowel 
prefix  the  same  with  the  vowel  following. 

Can  it  be  from  that  tendency  of  what  we  call  com- 
prehensively the  digamma  to  lapse  into  the  i/,  which 
Heyne  has  observed**? 

Or,  shall  we  found  it  on  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Bopp*,  in  his  Comparative  Granmiar,  that  the  a  has  a 
tendency  to  weaken  itself  into  v,  and  that  liquids  having 
a  preference  for  that  latter  vowel,  influence  the  gene- 
ration of  it  ?  the  conditions  of  interchange  between  a 
and  V  resting,  as  he  says,  upon  the  laws  of  gravity  or 
vocal  equilibrium. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  original  vowel  of  the 
root  may.  in  this  case,  have  been  the  a  which  we  find 
in  (papis. 

It  is  not  only  a  that  we  may  find  supplanted  by  v. 
The  e  suffers  the  same  fate  in  the  Italian  Sicidm,  M'hich 
appears  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek  2//ceXo?. 
Again  we  have,  in  the  Latin,  the  kindred  words  fiiro 
2i.Yi^fera.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  dealing  thus  scrupu- 
lously with  the  variation  from  e  to  v,  as  if  capable  of  af- 
fecting vitally  the  question  of  identity  in  the  root.  For 
in  examining  another  root  (that  of  K€(pd\t]),  we  have 
seen  that  its  derivatives  appear  to  include  the  "wdiole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  vowels  of  the  alphabet. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears  not  unsafe,  without  ])re- 
tending  to  any  authoritative  solution  of  a  question 
fitted  for  philological  scholars,  among  whom  I  cannot 
pretend  to  rank,  to  suppose  that  'Kcjivpr]  and  'i>i]pcu  may 

*  Hejnie  Exc.  iii.  ad  Honi.  II.  xix.  vol.  vii.  p.  77^. 
'  Comp.  Gram.  sect.  490. 
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be  drawn  etymological ly  from  the  same  root.  If  so,  that 
root  will  be  probably  the  same  with  that  of  epa,  and  of 
(phpi  of  which  we  have  ascertained  that  it  is  related  to 
the  Hellic  races  :  and  upon  these  suppositions  we  may 
already  be  prepared,  I  do  not  say  to  conclude,  but  to 
sus])ect  that  'Kcpvpt]  and  ^epat  may  properly  denote, 
and  may  be  the  original  and  proper  Hellic  name  for 
the  teri'e  (Ital.),  or  walled  places,  founded  by  the 
Hellic  races ;  as  "Apyo?  signifies  the  open  districts  in 
which  the  Pelasgians  were  given  to  settling  KwiJ.t]Soi',  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  Pelasgian  settlements 
contained  no  aggregations  of  houses,  or  that  the  Hellic 
were  not  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  Pelasgians  apparently  built 
their  Larissas  for  defence,  so  we  seem  to  have  indica- 
tions connecting  the  name  Ephyre  with  a  fertile  soil. 
When  Homer  represents  the  "Eiipupoi  as  objects  of  in- 
vasion by  Mars  from  Thrace,  he  probably  means  by  the 
name  the  inhabitants  of  a  settled  country  in  the  plains, 
on  whom  predatory  incursions  were  made  by  the  Thra- 
cian  highlanders.  So  that  if  we  shall  succeed  in  shew- 
ing a  special  connection  between  the  local  name  Ephyre 
and  the  Flellic  tribes,  we  may,  by  the  reflected  light  of 
that  conclusion,  even  venture  to  understand  the  word 
Ephyri  as  meaning  Helli,  who  had  come  down  into  the 
low  country,  made  settlements,  and  acquired  something 
at  least  of  the  habits  of  civilized  life. 

Nor  are  we  without  further  Homeric  evidence  to 
the  effect  that,  wherever  an  Ephyre  is  found,  there  is 
usually  an  abundance  of  rich  pasture  and  cultivable 
land,  so  that  the  name  is  well  adapted  to  mark  those 
spots  which  a  conquering  race  would  be  apt  to  choose 
for  its  abodes. 

L  1 
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For  example,  Elis  has  its  Epliyre :  aiul  from  tlie  fact 
that  Elis  was  the  scene  of  the  national  chariot-races, 
we  might  at  once  conclude  that  it  was  famous  for  its 
horses,  and  if  so,  that  it  abounded  in  good  soil  and 
j)asture,  and  in  open  country.  Wherever  in  Homer 
we  find  the  horse  conspicuous,  we  find  also  good  lands 
and  opulence,  whether  it  be  in  Troas,  in  the  Thrace 
called  epi(3co\a^^\  in  Thessalj,  or  in  Elis.  For  Homer 
gives  us,  as  to  the  last,  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  by 
his  e])ithets  evpv-^opo^,  open,  and  /tttto/^oto?,  horse-pas- 
turing^'. Elis,  in  fact,  was  most  probably  for  Pelopon- 
nesus what  Boeotia  was  for  Middle  Greece :  the  first 
halting  place,  from  its  fertile  soil,  of  those  who  entered 
the  region  ;  the  scene,  accordingly,  of  rapid  successions, 
and  therefore  frequent  revolutions,  but  also  the  place 
bearing  the  strongest  marks,  through  nomenclature,  of 
the  country  from  which  the  new-comers  had  proceeded. 

Again,  the  Ephyre  of  the  Odyssey  is  expressly  called 
(Od.  ii.328),  TTieipav  apoupav.  And  when  Hercules  took 
Astyoche  from  Ephyre  (II.  ii. 65 9),  after  despoiling  that 
with  many  other  cities,  we  may  clearly  infer,  that  they 
were  rich,  and  not  poor  places  which  he  plundered,  there- 
fore that  this  Ephyre  also  was  rich,  and  if  so,  rich  in  its 
soil,  the  only  wealth,  for  regions,  then  known  to  Greece. 
Again,  the  Ephyre  of  Sisyphus  (II,  vi.  152)  became 
Corinth,  and  Corinth  was  even  in  Homer's  time  called 
u(pveto^.  This  epithet  is  referred  by  some  to  its  fa- 
vourable position  for  commerce.  But  such  an  explana- 
tion is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  age  of  Homer.  For  the 
commercial  prominence  of  Corinth  belongs  to  a  later 
period ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  support  the  idea,  that 
commercial  opulence  existed  in  Greece  at  this  ])eriod 

«  See  II.  xi.  222.  xx.  485.  compared  \\ath  x.  436,  545-7. 
V  Od.  iv.  635;  and  xxi.  347. 
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at  all.  The  natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  of  the  plain  between  the  rock  of 
Corinth  and  Sicyon.  This  seems  to  have  become,  in 
after-time,  the  subject  of  a  proverb.  Hence  the  -x^pi^arjuio- 
\oyo9  in  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes  says  (Av.  968), 

aAA'  oTav  otKr/crcofn  \vKot  iroXiai  re  Kopiavai 
iv  TUVT^  TO  jxeTa^v  KopLvOov  koI  St/cvwyos. 

In  the  same  sense  as  where  Shakespeare  says, 
AVhen  Birnam  wood  shall  move  to  Dunsinane. 
The  Scholiast  gives  two  explanations,  of  which  the 

best  is  eo(popo9  yap  avrri  rj  -)(wpa. 

Again,  it  is  certainly  confirmatory  of  the  supposition 
tliat  'K(pupr]  was  the  name  of  the  primitive  Hellic,  as 
'Apyog  was  of  the  Pelasgic  settlement,  when  we  find 
that  the  first,  though  clearly  meaning  a  settled  place, 
has  etymologically  no  reference  to  agricultural  labour, 
while  the  second  is  entirely  based  upon  that  idea; 
since  these  significations  of  the  word  chosen  to  denote 
settlement,  in  the  two  cases  agree,  in  their  reciprocal 
difference,  with  the  different  specific  character  of  the 
Hellic  and  Pelasgic  tribes,  the  former  emerging  from 
the  mountains,  predatory  and  poor,  ardent,  bold,  and 
<niterprising ;  the  latter  ]^eaceful  in  their  habits,  and 
looking  to  nothing  beyond  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

I      So  much  for  the  root  of  Ephyre  and  Pherae,  and  for 
the  relation  between  the  two. 

Now  the  Homeric  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of 
these  names  is  exactly  such  as  most  effectually  esta- 
blishes the  connection  between  them  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Thessaly  with  the  Hellic  races  on  the  other. 

I      First  as  to  Ephyre. 

I.  Five  generations  before  the  Trojan  war,  Sisyphus, 
a  son  or  descendant  of  ^Eolus,  was  settled,  apparently  as 
a  subordinate  prince  or  lord,  in  an  EjDhyre,  which  was 
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near  tlic  territory  of  Pratus,  and  was  situated  /uu^w 
"Apy€o<;  l-mro^oroio.  Belleroplion,  the  grandson  of  Sisy- 
l)hus,  was  driven  out  by  Proetus,  king  of  the  Argives ; 
and  was  a  ^eivo<s  of  (Eneus,  the  ancestor  of  Diomed. 
These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  tradition  that 
attaclied  the  name  of  Ephyre  to  the  site  of  Corinth, 
leave  no  doubt  that  Homer  means  to  place  Sisyphus  in 
what  was  afterwards  Corinth  ^^.  There  M'as  no  other 
known  Ejdiyre  in  a  nook  oVApyo^,  or  what  may  be 
termed  within  reach  of  Proetus  andofffineus:  whereas 
this  Ephyre  lay  upon  the  pass  tliat  communicated  with 
the  North  from  that  part  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

But  the  line  of  Sisyphus  had  been  displaced  in  the 
person  of  Belleroplion,  two  generations  before  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Together  with  this  line  the  old  name  of 
Ephyre  had  disappeared :  we  hear  of  it  in  the  Iliad 
only  as  Corinth,  and  as  part  of  the  Mycenian  domi- 
nions. Now  tradition  connects  the  yEolid  title  parti- 
cularly with  Thessaly,  the  vEolids  always  having  been 
recognised  as  one  of  the  great  primitive  Greek  races. 
And  Homer  gives  us  jEolids  in  Thessaly,  as  well  as  in 
Peloponnesus.  In  the  time  of  Sisyphus  then  we  see 
this  jEolid  name,  which  is  Eteo -Hellenic,  conjoined 
with  the  local  name  Ephyre  :  at  the  epoch  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  both  have  disappeared  from  the  spot. 

The  traditional  name  Ephyre  remained,  indeed,  in 
many  parts  of  Greece  down  to  later  times.  Strabo 
(p.  338)  reckons  one  in  Elis,  one  in  Thesprotia,  and 
one  in  Thessaly,  besides  Corinth  :  and  also  five  Kw/xal 
of  the  name.  But  even  in  Homer's  time,  either  these 
settlements  had  decayed,  or  else,  which  is  more  likely, 
the  particular  form  'Kcpvprj  had  never  acquired  the  pre- 

^  Compare  Propertius,  b,  ii.  El.  v.  i. 
E2)hyrece  Laidos  cedes. 
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cise  force  of  a  proper  name,  but  remained  rather  in  the 
category  of  a  descriptive  word  :  for  otherwise  it  coukl 
hardly  have  happened,  but  that  one  or  other  of  the 
Ephyres  must  have  been  named  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Homer.  If  a  descriptive  word,  it  was  in  all  likelihood 
simply  descriptive  of  primitive  settlement  for  the  Hellic 
race.  Probably  these  'E,<pvpai  were  rude  and  small ;  and 
were,  properly  speaking,  collections  of  a  few  buildings, 
rather  than  cities  regularly  formed. 

2.  That  passage  of  the  Thirteenth  Iliad  has  already 
been  mentioned,  which  places  this  name  in  the  North. 
The  Poet  says,  speaking  of  Mars  and  his  son  <I>o/3o9, 

TUi  ixkv  'dp  kK  OpfiKT}^  ^E(})vpovs  fxira  6(i>pri(r(jt<j6ov, 

Two  circumstances  warrant  our  placing  these  "E,(pvf)oi 
in  Thessaly :  the  first,  that  the  name  of  Thrace  does 
not  extend  farther  southward  :  and  the  second,  that 
here  is  the  only  known  seat  of  the  Phlegyae. 

3.  It  may  be  convenient  next  to  take  the  Ephyre, 
■which  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Odyssey. 

In  the  first  of  these  passages  Pallas,  in  the  character 
of  Mentes,  Lord  of  the  Taphians,  remembers  Ulysses  in 
ithe  days  when  he  undertook  other  journeys  before  his 
I  Trojan  one:  remembers  him, 

e£  'E(^w/3r}s  aviovra  Trap'  "l\ov  MepjjLeptbao. 
(j)Xfi"o  yap  Kot  Kelcre  Oorjs  e?:!  vqbs  'OSvcrcrei/s 
(pdpp.aKou  dvbpO(f)6vov  bi^rjpLevosy. 

And  again,  when  the  Suitors  apprehend  that  Telema- 
chus  meditates  mischief,  they  ask  whether  he  will 
bring  allies  from  Pylus,  or  even  from  Sparta  (which 
was  more  remote). 

7/  Tivas  €K  TIvXov  a^et  djxvvTopas  rip-adoevTos 
7]  6y€  Kol  'ETrdpTi-jdev,  eTret  vv  Trep  lerai  alvm' 
776  Koi  ds  ^E(})vpr]v  ideXet,  irUtpav  dpovpav 
I  eA^etv,  o(j)p   ^vdev  6vpo<p66pa  (pdpp.aK   iveUrj^. 

X  Ver.  301.  y  Od.  i.  259.  z  Od.  ii.  326. 
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For  several  reasons  it  appears  probable  that  tlic 
Epbyre  here  meant  was  in  Elis,  and  was  therefore  the 
Epliyre  of  Angelas. 

1.  Geographically  it  would  appear  likely  to  be  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  Telemachns  was  little  likely  to  make 
any  more  extended  voyage.  The  intercourse  of  his 
family  was  generally  with  the  lasian  Argos,  or  AVestern 
Peloponnesus.  Hence  it  is  said  of  Penelope^,  '  Could 
all  the  Achaeans  of  lasian  Argos  see  thee.'  And 
hence,  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Odyssey ^  the  enemies  of 
Ulysses  anticipate  that,  unless  prevented  by  them,  he 
will  resort  either  to  Pylus  or  to  Elis,  where  are  the 
Epeans,  for  assistance.  Hence,  again,  it  is  that,  in  the 
Second  Odyssey,  we  find  Ephyre  joined  with  Pylus  and 
Sparta  (which  last  is  mentioned  as  an  extreme  point,  tj 
oye  Kal  H-TraprrjOev,)  as  the  quarters  to  which  he  might 
repair  for  aid.  The  names  of  Elis  and  the  Epeans  do 
not  appear  :  and  this  of  itself  amounts  nearly  to  a  de- 
monstration that  Ephyre  not  only  lay  in,  but  actually 
stands  in  lieu  of,  Elis  in  this  place. 

We  may  however  note  one  or  two  secondary  points. 

2.  Corinth  had  now  lost  the  name  of  Ephyre,  that 
is  to  say,  a  new  name  had  overshadowed  the  old  one. 
But  this  Ephyre,  if  not  Corinth,  could  only  be  the  Elian 
Ephyre. 

3.  Post-Homeric  tradition  places  an  Ephyre  in  Elis. 
AVe  have  already  seen  that  Augeias  was  lord  of  Elis, 

that  he  ruled  over  an  Hellenic  race,  that  he  is  an  ava^ 
avSpwv  :  was  this  Ephyre  the  seat  of  his  empire  ?  | 

Even  from  the  bare  fact  of  being  in  Elis,  it  stands 
m  significant  connection  with  Augeias :  but  more  espe- 
cially, it  seems  impossible  not  to  connect  the  peculiar 
knowledge  of  drugs,  preserved  at  the  Ejihyre  to  which 
Ulysses  repaired,  with  the  former  fame  of  Agamede, 

*  Od.  xviii.  245.  ''  Od.  xxiv.  430, 
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tlie  daughter  of  Augeias  (II.  xi.  740),  from  whom  it 
had,  ill  all  probability,  been  handed  down  to  the  next 
following  generation. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  place  had  Ilus,  the  son  of 
MermerusS  in  an  Ephyre,  where  Augeias  had  been  king 
or  lord  ?  We  can  give  at  least  this  negative  answer  : 
the  Catalogue  shews  that  Elis,  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  was  no  longer  patriarchally  ruled  ;  for  the 
Epeans  had  four  coordinate  leaders  ;  of  whom  the 
grandson  of  Augeias  was  but  one.  Therefore  an  Ilus 
may  have  been  in  the  time  of  Ulysses  possessed  of  the 
place,  which  belonged  to  Augeias  in  Nestor's  boyhood  : 
and  we  may  observe,  that  no  Epean  or  Elian  chief,  con- 
temporary with  the  Troica,  appears  in  Homer  under  the 

title  of  ava^  avSpoov. 

Upon  combining  all  these  circumstances,  we  appear 
to  have  the  strongest  warrant  for  believing  that  Au- 
geias was  lord  of  Ephyre  ;  that  he  was  the  head  of  one 
of  the  ruling  families  which  derived  themselves  by  a 
known  and  recorded  lineage  from  Hellas  and  a  Hellic 
tribe ;  and  consequently  that  the  archaic  title  of  ava^dv- 
Spcov  was  applied  to  him,  not  casually,  but  with  a  defi- 
nite meaning,  and  in  conformity  to  an  established  rule. 

The  following  brief  synopsis  will,  after  what  has 
been  said,  serve  to  indicate  the  chief  presumptive 
grounds  of  the  title  of  Augeias  to  ava^  dvSpcov. 

1.  Augeias  is  connected  with  the  (pdpmaKa,  II.  xi. 

739—41- 

2.  The  (pdpfjLaKa  with  Ephyre,  Od.  i.  259. 

3.  Ephyre  with  Sisyphus,  II.  vi.  152,  3. 

4.  Sisyphus  is  the  son  of  ^olus,  II.  vi.  154. 

5.  yEolus  is  Eteo-Hellenic,  as  the  common  ancestor 

c  Od.  i.  251. 
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of  several  of  tlie  great  Greek  houses,  aiul  the  lineal  an- 
cestor of  at  least  one  aVa^  dvSpwv'^. 

6.  iEolus  is  also  of  divine  descent,  for  his  descendant 
Bellerophon  is  OeuO  yovo?,  II.  vi.  191. 

7.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  a  son  of  Ju})iter;  for  Oeo^  com- 
monly means  Jujnter,  when  there  is  no  particular  refer- 
ence to  any  other  deity  in  the  context,  and  when  a 
personal  act  or  attribute  is  described. 

The  extra-Homeric  tradition  entirely  supports  this 
belief,  for  it  makes  Angelas  the  son  of  Salmoneus,  and 
Salmoneus  the  son  of  jEoIus. 

And  now,  after  we  have  considered  so  fully  the  term 
^E,(pvpt]  and  its  kindred  words,  we  shall  do  well  to 
notice  that  at  least  the  dominions  of  Aofamemnon  are 
not  void  of  some  relation  to  this  family  of  names ; 
inasmuch  as  ^upig,  in  the  Catalogue,  is  one  of  the 
towns  that  provide  his  forces,  and  ^npai,  in  the  Ninth 
Iliad,  is  one  of  the  towns  of  which  he  promises  to 
make  Achilles  lord.  Of  Phellias  and  Sellasia  we  have 
already  treated. 

V.  Case  of  Euphetes. 

I  proceed  to  the  case  of  Euphetes. 

He  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Homeric  Poems. 
It  is  when,  in  the  Fifteenth  Iliad,  Dolops  strikes  at 
Meges,  son  of  Phyleus,who  is  saved  by  his  stout  breast- 
plate :  by  that  breastplate, 

rjyayev  1^  ^Ecpvp-qs,  iroTaixov  airo  2eAA.7/eyro?. 
^eTvos  y6,p  ol  ^b(t)K€v  ava^  avhpcav  Eii(^7;r7/s'^. 

This  case,  as  it  stands,  is  very  simple.     Euphetes  is 
manifestly  the  king  of  Ephyre  :  the  name  of  the  place 
supplies  the  connection  with  the  cradle  of  the  Helle- 
d  Eumelus,  sup.  p.  428.  ^  II.  xv.  530. 
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nes  ;  the  link  is  doubled  by  the  name  of  the  river 
2eXXf;t79,  and  his  rank  presumably  stamps  him  as  of  a 
ruling  race  in  the  country ;  for  he  is  a  ^elvo<;  to  a  sove- 
reign, and  the  xenial  relation  appears  to  have  been 
always  one  between  persons  equal,  or  nearly  so. 

The  passage,  however,  affords  us  no  aid  toM^ards 
determining  where  this  Ephyre  lay ;  for  it  does  not 
tell  us  where  to  look  for  the  residence  of  Phyleus. 

Was  it  the  Ephyre  of  Elis,  or  was  it  another  Ephyre, 
mentioned  in  a  passage  that  we  have  not  yet  ex- 
amined ?     To  this  passage  let  us  now  turn. 

In  the  Greek  Catalogue,  Tlepolemus,  the  son  of 
Hercules,  commands  nine  ships  from  Rhodes,  whither 
he  had  migrated,  on  account  of  having  slain  his  grand 
uncle  Licymnius.     His  birth  is  described  as  follows, — 

ov  T€Kev  'Acrrvoxeta  /3t?/  'HpaKArjeu/* 

Trjv  ayer   e£  ''F,<pvpris,  iroraixov  airo  ^eWrjivTos, 

TT^paas  aorea  ttoXAo  AiorpecjieMV  atC^wy^ 

Hercules  then  led  off  Astyoeheia  from  Ephyre  be- 
side Selleeis,  after  having  devastated  many  cities.  The 
opinion  may  perhaps  be  sustained  from  this  passage, 
that  the  Ephyre  mentioned  in  it  is  not  the  Ephyre  of 
Elis,  for  the  following  reasons. 

I.  Tlepolemus^  emigrates  to  Rhodes  in  consequence 
of  homicide.  He  is  more  likely  to  have  done  this 
from  Thessaly  than  Elis,  for  we  see  no  signs  of  com- 
munication between  western  Peloponnesus  and  the 
islands  of  Asia  Minor  near  the  base  of  the  JEgean. 

1.  If  Astyoeheia,  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus,  was 
also  the  Astyoche  who  bore  to  Mars  Ascalaphus  and 
lalmenus  (Il.ii.5 13),  then  he  was  more  likely  to  be  Thes- 
salian  than  Elian;  for  Mars,  dwelling  in  Thrace,  bordered 
upon  Thessaly,  but  is  not  heard  of  in  Soutliern  Greece; 
f  II.  ii.  658.  g  II.  ii.  667. 
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and  these  princes  ruled  over  the  Minyeiau  Orchonie- 
nus,  which  is  far  from  the  Peloponnesus,  but  near 
Southern  Thessaly. 

3.  Again,  Nestor,  in  the  Eleventh  Book'',  where  he 
sets  forth  the  depression  into  which  the  Pylians  had 
fallen,  through  the  depredations  of  tlieir  neighbours 
the  Elians,  states  that  they  had  been  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  those  ravages,  because  Hercules  had 
devastated  their  country  and  slain  their  princes.  Now 
he  would  hardly  have  said  this,  if  the  Elian  Ephyre  and 
its  neighbourhood  had  likewise  been  devastated  by  Her- 
cules, since  his  account  would  then  have  failed  to  ex- 
plain the  relative  inferiority  of  the  Pylians.  But  if  it 
was  not  the  Elian  Ephyre,  and  since  the  situation  of 
the  Isthmus  and  its  state  make  the  passage  inapplicable 
to  the  Corinthian  Ephyre,  then,  still  looking  for  some 
country  known  in  connection  with  the  exploits  of  Her- 
cules, we  must  naturally  take  it  to  be  the  Ephyre  of 
Thessaly,  where  the  name  Selleeis,  as  that  of  a  neigh- 
bouring stream,  would  most  naturally  of  all  be  looked 
for. 

It  is  true  that  the  geographers  give  us  no  record  of 
a  river  Selleeis  near  the  Thessalian  Ephyre.  But  the 
fugitive  character  of  the  name  Ephyre  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  that,  though  there  were  several  Ephyres 
in  Homer's  time,  none  of  them  was  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  furnish  a  military  contingent  worth 
naming.  If  by  Ephyre  was  meant  the  first  site  of  a  new 
colony,  that  name  might  naturally  disappear,  not  only 
with  a  removal  to  a  more  secure  or  convenient  spot, 
but  even  perhaps  on  the  growth  of  a  mere  group  of 
inclosed  buildings  into  a  walled  town.  It  is  therefore 
no  wonder  if  the  site  of  many  of  these  towns  has  been 

h   II.  Xi.  688-95. 
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forgotten,  or  if  the  neighbouring  streams  in  consequence 
cannot  be  identified. 

There  is  a  tradition,  external  to  Homer,  but  not  at 
variance  with  him,  that  the  Astyocheia  whom  Hercules 
carried  off  was  the  daughter  of  Phylas ;  and  if  so, 
Phylas  was  of  course  lord  of  the  Ephyre,  from  which 
she  was  carried  off.  If  we  assume  the  veracity  of  this 
tradition,  we  can  determine  the  seat  of  the  Ephyre  of 
Astyocheia  to  have  been  in  Thessaly.  For  the  five 
commanders  under  Achilles  were  of  course  all  drawn 
from  that  country.  But  among  them  is  Eudorus,  the 
son  of  Polymele  and  grandson  of  Phylas  \ 

It  may  here  be  asked,  by  the  way,  why  is  not  this 

I       Eudorus  an  ava'^  dvSpwv  ?  even  his  name  is  of  the  form 

j  to  which  the  phrase  is  so  well  suited.  The  answer  is 
that,  though  he  was  the  son  of  Polymele,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Phylas  on  the  female  side,  his  reputed  father  was 

jj  Mercury,  and  he  was  therefore  not  descended  in  the 
male  line  from,  and  could  not  be  called,  the  chieftain 
of  a  tribe. 

If  then  Phylas  was  lord  of  the  Thessalian  Ephyre, 
and  Euphetes  was  also  lord  of  the  Thessalian  Ephyre, 
in  what  relation  to  one  another  are  we  to  presume  them 
to  have  stood  as  to  time  ?     There  is  here  no  apjDear- 

I  ance  of  discrepancy.  Phyleus,  as  the  father  of  Meges, 
was  the  ^elvo^  of  Euphetes  one  generation  before  the 
Trojan  war.  Tlepolemus,  contemporary  of  Meges,  was 
by  our  supposition  the  grandson  of  Phylas.  Phylas, 
lord  of  Ephyre,  was  therefore  probably  one  generation 
earlier  than  Euphetes,  and  may  have  been  his  father. 

Nor  is  it  an  objection  to  this  reasoning,  that  Meges, 
son  of  Phyleus,  was  lord  of  Dulichium,  and  that  we 

i  II.  xvi.  179. 
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cannot  suppose  Phylcus  to  have  been  the  ^clvos  of  one 
dwelling  so  far  off' as  the  Thessalian  Epliyre.  For  first, 
Nestor  the  Pylian  had  fought  in  Thessaly.  And  next, 
JNleges  had  been  a  fugitive  from  his  father's  dwelling 
on  account  of  a  feud  with  him  :  which  makes  it  even 
probable  that  he  would  remove  to  a  distance,  as  we  see 
that  Tiepolemus  went  on  a  similar  account  from  Thes- 
saly, or  at  least  from  some  part  of  Greece,  to  Rhodes. 

If  then  Eu})hetes,  who  was  an  «VaJ  dvSpooir,  go- 
verned an  Ephyre,  and  particularly  if  it  was  in  Thes- 
saly, the  special  seat  of  the  Helli,  we  can  have  little 
difficulty  in  concluding  that  he  bore  the  title  as  a  pa- 
triarchal one,  in  right  of  his  descent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ephyre  of  Tiepolemus  is 
certainly  in  the  general  opinion  presumed  to  be  the 
Ephyre  of  Elis.  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  it  is  still 
more  easy  to  connect  him  with  the  title  of  aVoJ  dpSpwv. 
Augeias  lives  two  generations  before  the  Trojan  war, 
rules  in  Ephyre,  and  is  aVaJ  dpSpwu.  Euphetes  is  contem- 
porary with  the  father  of  Meges,who  fights  in  the  war ; 
and  he  is  therefore  one  generation  after  Augeias,  while 
he  rules  in  the  same  place,  and  bears  the  same  title. 
If  then  the  Ephyre  of  Euphetes  was  Elian,  it  seems 
impossible  to  escape  the  presumption  that  Euphetes 
■was  the  son  of  Augeias. 

This  view  as  to  the  Ei:ihyre  of  Euphetes  on  the 
whole  will  more  completely  satisfy  the  Homeric  text. 
For  we  find  Meges  in  the  Thirteenth  Book  fighting  at 
the  head  of  Epean  troops'^'.  But  the  troops  he  led  to 
Troy  were  from  Dulichium  and  the  Echinadesl  So  we 
can  only  conclude  one  of  two  things.  Either  Meges 
commanded  the  Epeans  of  Elis  in  virtue  of  the  cou- 

k  II.  xiii.  692.  1  II,  ii.  625-30.  I 
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nection  of  his  family  with  that  country ;  or  he  com- 
manded Epeans,  wliom  his  father  Phyleus  had  taken 
with  him  from  Elis  across  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Either 
way  a  relation  between  Elis  and  the  family  of  Meges  is 
made  good,  which  tends  to  place  Euphetes,  as  the 
friend  of  that  family,  in  the  Ephyre  of  Elis. 

There  is  yet  another  supposition  open.  Homer  has 
told  us  that  Phyleus  was  An  (plXo?, — a  distinction  he 
very  rarely  confers, — and  that  he  migrated,  as  he  im- 
plies rather  than  asserts,  from  Elis,  on  account  of  a 
quarrel  with  his  father: 

OS  TTore  AovXi)(^L6v  o  cnrevda-aaTo  iraTpl  ^oXcodeC^. 

He  does  not  mention  the  cause;  but  this  abrupt  allu- 
sion to  the  father  of  Phyleus  implies  that  he  was  a 
person  of  note.  Strabo™  may  therefore  only  be  filling 
up  a  void  in  Homer,  when  he  tells  us,  of  course  from 
some  tradition,  that  Angelas  was  the  father  of  Phyleus. 

If  this  were  so,  we  have  to  ask,  why  is  not  Phyleus 
an  ava^  av8pwv  ?  and  who,  upon  this  supposition,  could 
Euphetes  be  ? 

As  we  must  infer  from  the  Catalogue  that  the  Elian 
kingdom  of  Angelas  was  broken  up  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Troica^  and  as  in  consequence  we  do  not  find  Polyxei- 
nus,  his  grandson,  called  by  the  title  in  question,  so 
neither  need  we  expect  it  of  Phyleus. 

If  Phyleus  was  the  son  of  Augeias,  Euphetes  cannot 
have  been  sovereign  of  the  Elian  Ephyre,  for  they 
would  in  this  case  not  have  been  ^elvoi,  but  brothers. 

But  he  might  still  have  been  sovereign  either  of  the 

Ephyre   mentioned    by  Homer,   fxvxw  "Apyeo^,  which 

appears  as  Corinth  in  the  Catalogue :  or  possibly  of  the 

Thesprotian  Ephyre  with  which  we  become  acquainted 

in  Strabo. 

"^  Strabo  p.  459. 
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If  Eu])lietes  rc])rcscnte(l,  with  the  title  of  llva^  av^pm', 
one  of  the  old  Hellic  chieftaincies  at  either  of  those 
l)laces,  nothing  conkl  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
tie  of  hostship  should  subsist  between  him  and  Phy- 
leus,  the  son  of  another  Hellic  chieftain  of  the  same 
class. 

In  any  case,  though  the  Homeric  evidence  is  ])alpably 
incom])lete,  yet  by  connecting  the  title  of  «Va^  av^p^v 
with  the  highly  characteristic  local  title  of  Ejihyre,  and 
the  name  of  the  river  Selleeis,  it  unequivocally  supports 
the  interpretation  of  that  title  as  one  indicating  an  ori- 
ginal and  purely  Hellic  chieftaincy. 

VI.  Case  of  Eumeliis. 

It  now  only  remains  to  consider  the  case  of  Eunie- 
lus,  the  last  of  the  six  persons  to  whom  Homer  gives 
the  peculiar  title  of  ava^  apSpwv. 

He  is  introduced  to  us  in  the  Catalogue  as  the  <piXo9 
Trar?"  {(plXog  meaning  jirobably  either  the  eldest  or  only 
son)  of  Admetus,  who  is  never  mentioned  except  in 
the  oblique  cases,  and  to  whom  therefore,  consistently 
with  his  usage,  Homer  never  applies  the  title  ava^  av- 
Spwv.  He  is  in  command  of  his  father's  forces ;  and, 
as  Pherse  is  the  city  first  named  in  this  list,  we  may 
infer  that  this  was  his  principal  city. 

In  the  first  ]3lace  I  would  remark,  that  we  have  for 
this  Pherse  a  sign  of  wealth,  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  the  excellence,  namely,  of  its  breed  of  horses. 
There  is  also  abundant  evidence  of  the  wealth  and  im- 
portance of  Phenie  in  the  historic  times".  This  mark 
then  accords  with  the  hypothesis,  that  it  was  probably 
one  of  the  primitive  lowland  settlements  made  by  the 
Hellic  race  in  Thessaly.    In  fact,  Phera?  stands  relatively 

1  II.  ii.  7 1 1-15.  °  Cramer's  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  392. 
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to  Admetus,  as  Epli3q'e  does  relatively  to  Augeias,  Eu- 
phetes,  and  the  older  ^olid,  Sisyphus. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  name  Phera;  we  connect 
this  family  with  'E(pvp>^,  as  its  cognate  name,  and  as 
the  name  which  we  have  found,  in  the  cases  of  Euphe- 
tes  and  Augeias,  to  be  eminently  characteristic  of  set- 
tlements under  an  ava^  avSpcov. 

Next  it  appears,  that  the  father  or  ancestor  of  Ad- 
metus took  his  name  from  the  place  which  he  inha- 
bited, and  was  called  Pheres,  for  says  the  poet, 

'Ittttol  fxkv  ixiy   apto-Tai.  'icrav  ^r\p)]TLahao, 

The  union  between  the  names  of  the  place  and  the 
person  affords  another  sign  of  primitive  settlement. 
Pheres  was  probably  the  founder  of  the  town  ^tjpal. 

Next,  a  passage  in  the  Odyssey  gives  us  an  account 
of  this  Pheres '1.  He  was  the  son  of  Cretheus,  by 
Tyro : 

Tovs  8  krepovs  KprjOrj'i  rin^v  jSaaCXeLa  yvvaiKGtv, 
AXaova  r  TjSe  ^ipr]T  ^Afxvddova  t'  lTnno)(^dpixr)v, 

Now  Cretheus  was  a  son  or  descendant  of  iEolus : 

^fj  be  Kprjdijoi  yvi^i]  enfievac  AloXCbao^. 

And  we  have  already  seen  the  ^Eollds  of  Homer  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  characteristic  name  of  Ephyre 
in  the  person  of  Sisyphus  (II.  vi.  152,  211).  Outside 
the  Homeric  text,  all  tradition  ascribes  to  the  iEolians, 
not  less  than  the  Acha;ans,  an  Eteo-Hellenic  origin. 
Again,  we  may  observe,  that  among  the  Greek  genea- 
logies of  Homer,  the  longest  are  those  of  the  iEolids. 
From  ^olus  to  Glaucus  II,  in  the  Sixth  Iliad,  are  six 
generations  :   and  here  in  like  manner  from  Cretheus 

p  II.  ii.  763.  q  Od.  xi.  258. 

•■  Ibid.  xi.  237.    • 
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to  Eunielus  arc  four,  which  number  will  bo  increased  to 
five  or  to  six,  according-  as  we  take  Cretheus  to  be  the 
son  or  the  grandson  of  iFjolus,  or  estimate  the  age  of 
Eumelus.  According  to  the  Homeric  force  of  the  pa- 
tronymic, he  may  be  either.  Eumelus,  however,  him- 
self was,  as  we  have  seen,  presumably  not  young  at  the 
time  of  the  Troica ;  since  he  was  wedded  to  Iphtliime, 
the  sister  of  Penelope,  who  must  be  taken  to  stand, 
with  her  husband  Ulysses  (II.  xxiii.  791),  as  above  the 
average  age  of  the  army. 

To  sum  up  ;  it  thus  far  appears, 

1.  That  Eumelus  was  heir  to  Admetus,  a  reigning 
prince  of  Thessaly  or  Hellas. 

2.  That  the  capital  of  this  prince  bore  testimony 
by  its  name  to  its  primitive  or  Eteo-Hellenic  cha- 
racter. 

3.  That  Eumelus  was  a  descendant  in  the  male 
line  from  jEoIus,  of  whose  lineage  several,  according  to 
Homer,  seem  to  have  possessed  the  character  and  borne 
the  title  of  the  ava^  avSpwv. 

4.  In  virtue  of  his  descent  from  iEolus,  he  is  sprung 
from  Jupiter. 

To  estimate  fully  the  force  of  the  evidence,  it  may 
be  well  to  observe,  that  a  great  many  Thessalian 
princes  and  leaders  are  noticed  in  the  Catalogue  be- 
sides Eumelus  ;  to  the  last  alone,  however,  the  title  of 
uva^  avSputu  is  applied.  But  no  one  of  the  others  bears 
any  mark,  personal  or  local,  of  the  peculiar  descent  and 
social  position  to  M'hich  this  title  appears  to  belong  : 
althousfh  amono^  them  are  found  Podaleirius  and  ]\Ia- 
chaon,  the  sons  of  Asclepius ;  Polypoetes,  the  son  of 
Pirithous,  and  grandson  of  Jupiter ;  Eurypylus,  the  dis- 
tinguished warrior;  Protesilaus  and  Pliiloctetes,  each 
the  subject  of  distinct  historical  notices. 
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x\o;ain,  I  would,  from  the  case  of  Eumelus,  illustrate 
the  phrase  ava^  avSpMv  in  another  point  of  view. 

He  was  descended  by  his  mother  Alcestis  from  Nep- 
tune. She  was  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  the  son  whom 
Tyro  bore  to  the  fabled  ruler  of  the  seas.  This  descent 
on  the  mother's  side  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue, 
where  a  total  silence  is  observed  as  to  his  paternal 
lineage  from  JSolus  and  Cretheus. 

Evixr)kos,  Tov  vt:'  'A8/X7jra)  riKe  hla  yvvaiK&v, 
'AA/cr/o-rts,  IJcXiao  6vyaTpu>v  eiSo?  apCa-rr]. 

But  it  is  plain  that  his  descent  from  Jupiter  by  the 
father's  side  was  more  worthy  of  notice  than  his  de- 
scent from  Neptune  through  the  bastard  Pelias.  Yet 
Homer  has  nowhere  taken  notice  of  the  descent  from 
Jupiter,  in  the  case  of  Eumelus,  unless  it  is  implied  in 
the  meaning  of  the  term  ava^  av^pwv.  though  we  know 
the  descent  as  a  fact :  surely  a  strong  proof  that  it  is 
part  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ava^  avSpwv,  and  is  a 
thing  not  only  inseparable  from  it,  but  conveyed  by  it. 

With  regard  to  the  divine  descent  of  the  Homeric 
chieftains  bearing  this  title,  our  direct  evidence  from 
the  Poet  stands  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  Dardan  line  springs  originally  from 
Jupiter. 

2.  That  Tyro,  being  called    evTrarepeia  in    common 
I  with  Helen  only,  is  evidently  meant  to  be  described  as 

sprung  from  that  deity. 
I       3.  That    Bellerophon,  also   an  iEiolid,    is   also    OeoO 
yovo?,  therefore  himself  a  descendant  of  Jupiter. 

4.  And  if  so,  then  Eumelus,  who  was  ^Eolid  too,  falls 
within  the  same  description. 

5.  Angelas  in  like  manner  attains  to  the  same  honour 
by  the  Homeric  presumptions  which  make  him  an 
-Rolid,  as  well  as  by  all  extra-Homeric  tradition. 

!  M  m 
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6.  With  regard  to  Euphetes  and  Againcninon,  we 
liavc  no  direct  evidence.  But  we  have  seen  strong 
reason  to  suppose,  that  FAijdietes  was  liimself  an  il<'iOlid  : 
and  no  inconsiderable  })resumj)tion  that  Tantalus  was 
according  to  ITomer  what  the  later  tradition  makes 
him,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  that  Agamemnon  was  de- 
scended from  Tantalus. 

Perhaps  also,  without  venturing  to  attach  any  con- 
clusive weight  to  such  a  sign,  we  may  interpret  the 
annexation  of  Aiorpeiprj?  and  Aioyevt]?  to  Hellic  king- 
ship, as  a  sign  that  the  earliest  Hellic  kingship,  being 
also  that  which  conveyed  the  title  of  llm^  dvSpcov,  was 
always  associated  with  divine  descent. 

Among  those  who  bear  the  title  of  ai/a^  avSpcou,  we 
find  no  case  of  a  descent  from  Jupiter  reputed  to  be 
recent.  The  two  lines  in  which  the  title  is  most 
clearly  transmitted,  those  of  ^olus  and  of  Dardanus, 
are  among  the  oldest  genealogies  in  Homer,  That  of 
Agamemnon,  aj^parently  the  shortest,  interposes  at  the 
least  four  generations  between  Jupiter  and  him. 

The  line  of  Dardanus  is  apparently  by  one  generation 
longer  than  any  of  the  others  belonging  to  an  ava^  dv- 
SpCov.  But  nothing  can  be  more  natural :  for  any  set- 
tlement, made  by  the  Helli  on  the  Hellespont  during 
their  eastward  movement,  would  naturally  precede  by 
some  time  their  descent  from  Olympus  and  the  Thra- 
cian  hills  into  Thessaly  ;  so  that  the  earlier  date  of  the 
primary  ancestor  is  a  witness  for,  rather  than  against 
the  relationship. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  divine  descent  of  the  dva^  dfSpcou  from  Jupiter 
is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  more  recent  heroes, 
like  Sarpedon  or  Hercules.  We  may  suppose  that  in 
such  cases  as  these  the  divine  parent  either  screens  the 
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result  of  unlawful  love,  or  perhaps  indicates  the  sudden 
rise  into  eminence  of  a  family  previously  obscure  :  with 
the  aya^  avSpcov  the  case  is  quite  distinct.  The  poetical 
meaning  here  is,  that  backward  there  lay  nothing  of  fa- 
mily history  beyond  the  ancestor  from  whom  he  chiimed 
descent,  whether  it  were  Dardanus,  or  iEolus,  or  Tanta- 
lus: as  if  aiming  at  the  effect  legitimately  produced  by 
those  words  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  with  which  the 
upward  line  of  the  genealogy  given  by  him  closes  ; 
'  which  was  the  son  of  Adam,  which  was  the  son  of 
God^'  And  the  historic  basis  of  the  allegory  may 
probably  be  this,  that  the  person  indicated  was  one  of 
some  ruling  house,  who,  with  his  followers  or  kindred, 
separated  from  the  migratory  race  of  HeJli  as  it  swept 
westward  along  the  hills,  and  founded  a  stable  settle- 
ment, and  a  societv  more  or  less  organized  in  orders 
and  employments,  in  which  liis  name  became  the 
symbol  at  once  of  sovereign  rank,  of  the  national  point 
of  origin,  and  of  affinity  in  blood  with  a  ruling  race. 

To  conclude  then  :  the  notes  of  the  npa^  auSpwu  in 
Homer,  probable  or  demonstrative,  are  these: 

I.  lie  must  be  born  of  Jupiter  ab  antiquo. 

1.  He  must  hold  a  sovereignty,  either  paramount  or 
secondary,  and  either  in  wdiole,  or,  like  iEneas,  by  de- 
volution in  part,  over  some  given  place  or  tribe. 

3.  His  family  must  have  held  this  sovereignty  conti- 
nuously from  the  time  of  the  primary  ancestor. 
j  4.  He  must  be  the  head  of  a  ruling  tribe  or  house  of 
the  original  Hellenic  stock  :  and  must  be  connected 
I  with  marks  of  the  presence  of  Hellenic  settlement. 
These  marks  may,  as  in  the  case  of  Agamemnon,  be 
supplied  by  a  race  or  tribe  :  or  they  may  be  territorial, 


s  St.  Luke  ill.  38. 
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such  as  those  ailbidcd  by  the  name  of  the  river  Sellceis, 
and  more  especially  by  the  name  Ephyre,  and  the 
family  of  cognate  words. 

Now  each  of  the  six  persons,  to  whom  alone  Homer 
gives  the  title  ava^  av^pwv,  i>artakes,  by  evidence  either 
demonstrative  or  probable,  of  every  one  of  these 
notes. 

Among  negative  evidences  that  the  title  liva^  avSpooi/ 
conveys  a  peculiar  sense,  we  may  place  the  following : 

1.  The  position  of  Priam  in  Troas,  where  he  was  the 
greatest  man  of  North-western  Asia,  II.  xxiv.  543-6, 
and  of  Hector,  or  else  Paris,  as  his  heir,  were  such  as 
called  for  the  highest  epithets  of  dignity.  He  had  even 
a  regular  court  of  yepovre?,  of  whom  it  seems  plain,  that 
some  at  least,  such  as  Antenor,  were  invested  with  some 
kind  of  sovereignty.  Yet  none  of  the  Ilian  family  are 
called  by  the  name  of  ava^  avSpcov. 

2.  Alcinous  in  the  Odyssey  affords  another  example 
of  a  lord  over  lords,  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
historical  Greek  stem,  and  who  therefore  is  not  called 
ava^  av^pwv.  The  example  may  appear  weak,  because 
of  the  divine  descent  of  the  Pha?acians.  But  if  this 
phrase  had,  like  Kpe'mv,  been  one  of  merely  general  or- 
nament, why  should  it  not  have  been  applied  to  him  as 
Kp€LO)v  is,  or  to  his  brother  Rhexenor,  or  his  father  Nau- 
sithous?  If  the  divine  descent  of  the  Phaeacians  from 
Neptune  renders  the  phrase  inapplicable  to  them,  this 
is  of  itself  a  proof  of  its  very  specific  nature. 

3.  Again ;  it  may  be  asked  why  Glaucus  was  not  an 
ava^  dvSpwu,  as  he  was  descended  from  an  jEolid  sove- 
reign. The  answer  is,  he  was  no  longer  the  chieftain 
of  any  Hellenic  clan.  His  grandfather  Bellerophon  had 
migrated  simply  as  an  individual  fugitive  into  a  South- 
Asian  country,  of  which  the  peo|)le  had  no  immediate 
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ties  of  race  with  him  ;  and^  while  apart  from  his  original 
tribe,  he  could  not  inherit  a  title  as  its  head. 

4.  Sarpedon  was  under  the  same  disqualification  as 
Glaucus  his  brother  king.  Besides  this,  he  was  not 
descended  in  the  male  line  from  iEolus,  but  only 
through  his  mother  Hippodamia. 

5.  Again,  among  the  Greeks.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
was  not  Peleus,  or  why  was  not  Achilles  an  ava^  dv- 
Spcov'^  Here  was  a  throne  above  thrones:  for  Patroclus 
was  not  only  an  aia^,  but  was  called  Aiojevr/g,  which  im- 
plies sovereignty  ;  therefore  Menoetius  his  father  was  the 
same :  but  Menoetius  was  in  attendance  at  the  court  of 
Peleus.  Phoenix  again  was  tutor  to  that  chief,  though 
he  ruled  over  the  Dolopians  by  the  gift  of  Peleus,  as 
he  tells  us, 

Kai  fx'  a^v€iov  edrjKC,  ttoXvv  8e  jiol  ioiraas  Kabv, 

Besides  that  he  occupied  a  great  position,  and  was  of 
the  highest  descent,  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  Cata- 
logue that  the  IMyrmidons,  over  whom  Peleus  reigned, 
were  Achseans,  and  therefore  a  strictly  Hellic  race. 

And  again,  the  character  of  Achilles  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  his  family  were  from  the  Hellic  stock.  For 
it  is  in  him  that  Homer  has  chosen  to  exhibit  the 
prime  and  foremost  pattern  of  the  whole  Greek  nation  : 
and  he  could  surely  never  have  chosen  for  such  a  pur- 
pose any  family  of  foreign,  or  of  doubtful  blood. 

It  is  not  however  in  every  Hellic  race  or  family,' 
but  only  among  the  known  representatives  by  descent 
of  the  principal  or  senior  branches,  that  we  are  justified 
in  expecting  to  find  the  patriarchal  title.  And  still  less 
do  we  know  whether  the  Myrmidons,  even  though 
Hellic  and  Achaean,  were  a  principal  tribe  of  that  stock. 

t  II.  ix.  483. 
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The  evidence  as  to  the  descent  of  Achilles  may  throw 
further  light  upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 

In  those  cases  where  a  long  line  of  ancestry  ]iur- 
])orted  to  begin  with  .Tu])iter,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Trojan  genealogy,  it  is  doubtless  natural  to  treat  this  as 
a  sort  of  necessary  introduction  to  a  period,  beyond 
which  the  memory  of  man,  unaided  as  it  was,  did  not 
run. 

But  when  we  find  the  paternity  of  a  person  contem- 
porary with  the  Trojan  war,  or  of  some  near  ancestor  of 
his,  referred  to  Jupiter,  the  most  proper  interpretation 
of  this  legendary  statement  seems  to  be,  that  they  were, 
so  to  speak,  novi  liomhies,  who  having  come  suddenly 
into  the  blaze  of  celebrity,  and  living  among  a  nation 
accustomed  to  ask  of  every  passing  stranger  who  were 
liis  parents,  yet  having  no  parents  to  quote,  or  none 
worth  quoting,  gilded  their  origin  by  claiming  some 
great  deity  for  their  father.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  the 
distinct  and  yet  cognate  case,  where  a  similar  pretext 
was  used  to  shield  illegitimacy :  as  for  example,  not  to 
travel  from  the  line  before  iis,  in  the  instance  of  the  son 
of  Polydora",  sister  to  Achilles  himself.  But  the  same 
j)rinciple  applies  to  both :  divine  progenitorship  was 
used  to  keep  from  view  something  that  it  was  desirable 
to  hide,  whether  this  were  the  shame  of  a  noble 
maiden,  or  the  undistinguished  ancestry  of  a  great 
house  or  hero.  Such  a  liero  perhaps,  according  to  this 
rule,  was  Hercules  :  such  a  house  more  clearly  was 
that  of  the  J^^acids  ;  for  i^.,acus,  grandfather  of  Achilles, 
was  son  of  Jujjiter^.  He  did  not  therefore  represent  a 
patriarchal  family,  and  could  not  bear  the  title. 

According  to  extra-Homeric  tradition,  the  Myrmi- 
dons fled  from  yEgina  to  Thessaly  under  Peleus>'. 

"'   II.  xvi.  175.  ^  II.  xxi.  189.  y  Strabo  ix.  5.  \>.  433. 
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6.  Further  examples  may  be  taken  from  the  Pelopid 
family.  The  Menelaus  of  the  Iliad  belongs  to  the 
highest  order  :  he  is  more  kingly  than  the  other  kings^. 
In  the  Odyssey  he  desires  to  transplant  Ulysses  to  a 
portion  of  his  dominions  (Od.  iv.  174).  And  iEgisthus 
actually  occupies  for  years,  daring  the  exile  of  Orestes, 
the  Pelopid  throne :  the  name  of  either  Menelaus  or 
/l^'^S'isthus  is  of  the  metrical  value  most  convenient  for 
union  with  the  ava^  avSpcov:  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  was  the  representative  of  the  great  Achaean 
house  of  Pelops,  and  accordingly  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  receives  the  title. 

7.  Diomcd  is  a  Greek  of  the  very  highest  descent : 
jj     of  him  alone,  among  the  kings  before  Troy,  we  may 

confidently  say,  that  he  was  himself  a  hero,  had  a  hero 
for  his  father,  a  hero  for  his  uncle,  and  a  hero  for  his 
grandfather.  ffineus,  Tydeus,  Meleager,  are  three 
names  not  easily  to  be  matched  in  early  Greek  story. 
They  were  likewise  near  the  stock,  as  we  may  probably 
infer  from  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  race,  Por- 
theus,  the  Destroyer.  He  was  father  of  ffineus  and  also 
of" Ay pio9  the  Rude,  and  MeXag  the  Swarthy,  all  names 
indicating  that  the  first  stage  of  arrival  within  the  pre- 
cinct of  civilization  had  not  yet  been  passed.  He 
commanded,  too,  one  of  the  largest  contingents  :  yet 
neither  he  nor  his  uncle  Meleager,  the  Achilles  of  his 
day,  is  ever  called  ava^  avSpwu. 

The  reason  doubtless  is  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
ffineid  family,  there  is  no  connection  with  a  leading 
Greek  ancestry.  They  are  neither  iEolid  nor  Pelopid  ; 
and  they  stand  in  no  relation  to  the  characteristic 
names  of  Ephyre  and  the  Selleeis. 

8.  Let  me  notice,  lastly,  the  case  of  Nestor.     He 

^  II.  X.  339. 
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had  been  a  Avari'ior  of  the  first  class.  His  ricli  doriiiii- 
ioiis  supplied  a  contingent  of  ninety  ships  to  the  war  ; 
larger  even  than  that  of  Dionied,  or  of  any  cliief  what- 
ever, except  Agamemnon,  who  had  one  hnndred,  Ilis 
father,  Nolens,  was  of  great  fame.  He  had  actually 
more  influence  in  council  than  any  other  chief,  and 
ahvavs  took  the  lead  there.  He  was  descended  from 
Neptune,  who  indeed  was  but  his  grandfather  :  while 
his  grandmother,  Tyro,  M'as  probably,  as  we  have  found, 
a  granddaughter  of  ^Eolus. 

But  he  could  not  be  ava^  avSjjoov,  because  not  in 
lineal  male  descent  from  the  primary  ancestor  J^Lolus  : 
nor  was  he  the  tribal  head  of  the  Hellenic  race 
among  which  he  ruled,  which  was  an  Ach£can  one  (11. 
xi.  759),  since  the  Achoeans  owned  the  Pelopids  for 
their  chiefs.  Also  his  father  Neleus,  apparently  the 
younger  twin,  had  migrated  from  the  North,  leaving 
Pelias  the  elder,  as  is  probable,  in  possession.  Thus 
Nestor  presents  none  of  the  four  notes  of  the  ava^ 
avSpwv.  Yet  this  title  attached  to  an  insignificant  rela- 
tive, Eumelus,  his  first  cousin  once  removed,  doubtless 
because  he  possessed  them. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  a  few  cases  where 
Homer  has  tiot  applied  the  title  of  aVa^  avSpwv  to  par- 
ticular persons,  to  whom  he  might  have  given  it  con- 
sistently with  the  suppositions,  as  to  its  meaning,  of 
which  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  truth.  They  are, 
in  one  word,  the  ancestors  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
has  actually  given  the  title.  But  all  of  these,  such  as 
Pelops  and  his  line,  Dardanus  with  his  line  as  far  as 
Tros,  and  the  earlier  descendants  of  ^olus,  are  persons 
mentioned  in  the  poems  for  the  most  part  but  once, 
and  rarely  more  than  twice  or  thrice.  Now,  as  Homer 
mentions  frequently  without  the  prefix,  cwa^  avSpwv, 
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those  to  ^vhom  on  other  occasions  he  gives  it,  we  are 
not  entitled  to  require  its  application  to  all  persons 
capable  of  bearing  it,  whom  he  mentions  but  once. 

And  again,  if  I  am  right  in  holding  that  this  was 
strictly  a  title  attaching  to  lineage,  then  it  was  wholly 
needless,  when  he  had  designated  a  particular  person, 
as  an  ava^  avSpwv,  to  grace  his  predecessors  also  with  the 
title,  because,  as  a  matter  of  course,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  his  predecessors,  it  attached  to  them.  No  histo- 
ric aim  then  was  involved,  and  no  purpose  would  have 
been  gained  if  Admetus,  for  example,  had  been  men- 
tioned with  this  title  as  well  as  his  son  Eumelus. 

But,  I  confess,  it  appears  to  me  to  afford  no  small 
confirmation  to  the  arguments  and  the  conclusions  of 
these  pages,  when  we  remember  that  not  only  do  the 
four  rules  for  the  sense  of  the  phrase  suit,  as  far  as  we 
can  tell,  all  the  six  persons  to  M^iom  it  is  applied,  but 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  other  living  person  named 
in  the  poems,  whom  they  would  not  effectually  ex- 
clude, with  the  insignificant  exceptions,  first  of  Adme- 
tus, who  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  next  of  Orestes. 
In  the  Iliad,  Orestes  is  only  named  in  one  single  passage 
(twice  repeated),  of  the  Ninth  Book  a.  In  the  Odyssey 
he  is  named  several  times,  but  the  title  of  am^  avSpwu 
is  less  suitable  to  the  political  state  of  Greece  as  it  ap- 
pears in  this  poem,  and  also  to  the  subject.  It  never 
appears,  except  retrospectively. 

A  few  words  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  case  of 
Polyxeinus,  grandson  of  Angelas,  who,  it  is  just  possi- 
ble, though  unlikely,  may  have  retained  the  position  of 
his  grandfather.  It  is  just  possible,  because  we  are  not 
assured  of  the  contrary;  but  most  unlikely,  because 
Augeias  appears  as  lord  of  the  Epeans,  Polyxeinus  only 

a  II.  ix.  142,  284. 
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as  commanding"  a  division  of  them.  Again,  Polyxeinus 
is  only  once  mentioned.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
loss  of  his  grandfather's  throne,  by  a  revolution  in  Elis, 
might  naturally  i)ut  an  end  to  the  a})plication  of  the 
title  in  his  particular  case,  by  a  process  exactly  the 
same  with  that  to  which  its  general  and  final  extinc- 
tion, now  so  s{)ecdily  to  arrive,  was  due. 

It  might  indeed  be  of  some  interest  to  inquire  why 
it  is  that,  when  Homer  makes  no  practical  or  effective 
use  of  the  phrase  for  any  one  except  Agamemnon,  he 
has  notwithstanding  been  careful  to  register,  as  it 
M'ere,  a  title  to  it  on  behalf  of  five  other  persons?  Nor 
can  I  doubt  that  the  just  answer  would  be,  that  he  did 
this  because,  with  his  historic  aims,  he  may  have  deemed 
it  a  matter  of  national  interest  to  record  a  title  of  such 
peculiar  and  ])rimitive  significance. 

But  of  all  the  negative  arguments  that  tend  to  show 
ava^  avSpwu  not  to  have  been  a  merely  vague  title, 
there  is  none  on  which  I  dwell  with  more  confidence 
than  its  total  disappearance  with  the  Homeric  age. 
For  it  was  not  so  with  the  other  less  peculiar  forms, 
(SacriXevg,  ava^,  and  Kpeiwv.  Although  they  were  sup- 
planted in  actual  use  by  the  term  rvpawo?,  which  be- 
came for  the  Greeks  the  type  of  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person,  yet  the  idea  of  them  was 
traditionally  retained.  Accordingly,  even  the  name 
^a<Ti\€U9  was  applied  by  Greek  writers  to  contemporary 
kings  out  of  Greece,  and  to  the  old  bygone  Greek 
monarchies :  and  Thucydides  has  given  it  to  them  as  a 
class,  where  he  describes  the  TrarpiKoi  ^acriXeiai^.  But 
the  phrase  ava^  avSpwv,  the  most  specific  of  them  all, 
disappears  even  from  retrospective  use  :  and  the  infer- 
ence is,   that  its  proper  meaning  had    ceased   to   be 
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represented  in  the  institutions  either  of  Greece  or  of 
the  known  world  beyond  the  Greek  borders  ;  that  it 
had  passed  away  with  the  archaic  system,  of  wliich  it 
was  the  peculiar  token. 

Even  independently  of  direct  testimony,  we  might  be 
assured  that  the  patriarchal  and  highland  constitution 
of  society  could  not  very  long  survive  the  multiplica- 
tion of  settlements  in  the  plains.  For  the  wealth, 
which  these  settlements  created  through  the  increased 
efficiency  of  labour,  the  greater  bounty  of  the  earth,  and 
the  augmented  means  of  communication  and  exchange, 
could  not  but  bring  with  it  at  once  new  temptations, 
and  new  sources  of  disturbance ;  whereas  the  art  of  con- 
trolling these  evils  was  but  painfully  and  slowly,  and 
most  incomjdetely  learned.  Among  highland  tribes, 
there  might  be  war  and  pillage  with  a  view  to  imme- 
diate wants :  but  stored  wealth  could  not  be  stolen, 
where,  except  in  its  simplest  forms,  it  did  not  exist : 
and  men  do  not  overturn  hereditary  power,  or  drag 
society  into  revolutions,  without  an  oly'ect. 

But  the  Catalogue,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  show  us  how  the  causes  thus  indicated 
had  already  worked.  Of  the  Greek  States  comprised 
in  that  invaluable  enumeration,  some  were,  as  is  plainly 
asserted  or  implied,  monarch ically  governed :  for  ex- 
ample, the  Mycenians,  the  Spartans,  the  Pylians,  the 
Myrmidons,  the  Arcadians,  the  Euboeans*^,  and  the 
j3^]itolians.  We  may  reasonably  infer  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  followers  of  those  great  chiefs,  who  are 
treated  as  Bao-iXer?  in  the  body  of  the  poems:  the  Sa- 
laminians  and  Locrians,  each  under  their  Ajax,  the 
Cephallenians  under  Ulysses,  the  Cretans,  or  else  a  por- 
tion  of  them,   under   Idomeneus,   the  Argives   under 
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Diomcd.  In  each  of  these  cases,  either  tliere  is  but  a 
single  leader,  or,  as  in  the  two  last,  the  text  makes  it  ob- 
vious that  the  chief  first  named  is  supreme  in  rank.  We 
may  probably  infer  that  monarchy  prevailed  in  all  the  in- 
stances, including  the  Athenians,  when  only  a  single  ge- 
neral appears.  The  expression  8T]ixo^\  ajiplied  to  Athens,  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  kingship  in  Homer.  But  there 
remain  six  cases,  where  there  are  a  plurality  of  leaders, 
apparently  on  an  equal  footing.  These  are  the  cases  of 

I .  The  Boeotians. 

1.  The  people  of  Aspledon  and  the  Minyeian  Orcho- 
menus ;  who  are  in  fact  a  second  Boeotian  contingent. 

3.  The  Phocians. 

4.  The  Elians  or  Epeans :  who  differ  from  the 
others  in  being  formally  distributed  into  four  divisions, 
under  four  leaders,  and  who  are  therefore  strictly  ace- 
phalous. 

5.  The  Nisurians,  &c. 

6.  The  people  of  Tricce,  Ithome,  and  (Echalia,  uiider 
the  sons  of  Asclepius. 

It  is  observable  with  respect  to  the  four  first  of 
these,  that  they  were  all  in  the  comparatively  open,  and 
rich  country ;  liable,  therefore,  to  the  influences  which, 
as  Thucydides  observes ^1,  made  Boeotia,  Thessaly,  and 
most  of  Peloponnesus  peculiarly  liable  to  revolutions ; 
and  whence  doubtless  it  is,  that  Homer  has  been  led  to 
tell  us  that  Amphion  and  Zethus  built  walls  for  Thebes, 
because  they  could  not  hold  it  without  them. 

With  respect  to  the  Nisurians,  in  stating  that  they 
were  under  Pheidippus  and  Antiphus,  Homer  adds 
that  these  were  (II.  ii.  679) 

©icrcraXov  vie  hvoi  'HpaKAet8ao  avaKTOs- 

On  which  we  may  observe 
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1.  That  the  power  divided  between  them  had  ap- 
parently been  monarchical  in  the  preceding  generation. 

2.  That  the  name  of  their  father  points  to  his  having 
been  born  in  Thessaly^,  which  from  its  richness  was 
peculiarly  open  to  revolutions. 

3.  That  he  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  with  whose 
name  disturbance  and  convulsion  are  so  much  asso- 
ciated. 

In  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Asclepius,  there  is  the 
same  presumption  that  they  divided  a  power  which 
had  been  monarchical :  and  although  the  epithet  kXo)- 
fxaKoecra-a  given  to  Ithome,  the  site  of  which  is  un- 
known^, may  suggest  rough  and  brokei:  ground,  yet  the 
territory  is  within  the  limits  of  ThessalyS',  and  on  the 
river  Peneus.  Tricce  was  known  in  the  historic  times ; 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  Homer  with  the  epithet  itttto- 
l3oT09,  indicating  fertility. 

Here,  then,  and  particularly  in  the  Boeotian  and 
Elian  cases,  we  have  considerable  signs  of  the  weak- 
ening and  gradual  breaking  up  of  the  old  highland  in- 
stitutions :  I  distinguish  between  those  two  and  the 
rest,  because  where  the  division  is  only  between  two 
brothers,  it  may  have  implied  little  deviation  from  the 
monarchical  form.  Still  that  little  might  be  the  first 
stage  of  a  deviation  which  was  soon  to  grow  indefinitely 
large. 

There  are  other  signs  to  the  same  effect,  both  in  the 
Iliad,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Odyssey. 

e  The  name  of  Thessaly  is  not  loponnesus,  this  Thessalid  branch 

found  in  Homer ;  and  it  is  marked  of  the  HeracUdse,  which  had  mi- 

by  Thucydides  as  modern  :  17  vvu  grated    to   the    south-east,  went 
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For  example  :  the  dynasty  of  the  CRiieids  had  disaji- 
peared  among  the  .Etoliaiis'':  the  dynasty  of  tlie  Mo- 
lids,  and  the  name  Ki)hyre,  from  Corinth' :  PoJyxeinus, 
the  grandson  of  Angeias,  an  ava^  ai'Spwi/,  is  not  described 
as  an  ai'u'^,  or  lord,  at  all :  Hercules  had  laid  waste  the 
cities  about  Ephyre,  and  the  cities  about  Pylos^  :  Tle- 
})olemus,  at  war  with  his  Hcraclid  relations,  had  been 
driven  to  emigrate  to  IJhodes  :  and  all  this  since  the 
family  of  the  Perseids  had  disappeared  before  the 
Pelopids. 

The  changes  observable  in  the  Odyssev  are  such  as 
connect  themselves  with  a  species  of  deluge,  which  had 
apparently  overspread  the  face  of  the  political  society 
of  Greece.  They  would  merit  a  full  examination,  in 
connection  with  a  view  of  the  relation  of  that  poem 
to  the  Iliad.  Here  it  need  only  be  observed,  that  the 
ava^  avSpwv  appears  nowhere  in  the  action  of  the  Odys- 
sey :  the  phrase  is  used  but  twice,  and  then  only  with 
reference  to  the  dead  Agamemnon  :  and  that  the  par- 
tial disappearance  of  the  word  from  the  later  work  of 
Homer  evidently  accompanies  a  great  approach  towards 
disorganisation  of  the  old  order  of  things  and  ideas  in 
the  political  state  of  Greece. 

I  may  now  collect  the  results,  as  far  as  they  are 
related  to  the  present  subject,  of  our  whole  ethnolo- 
gical inquiry. 

I.  From  the  Homeric  text,  the  phrase  aVa|  avSpaw 
appears  not  to  have  belonged  to  political  preeminence 
or  power,  or  to  personal  heroism,  or  to  the  distinction 
of  wealth,  or  to  divine  descent  as  such ;  but  to  the 
archaic  form  of  sovereignty  which  united  it  conti- 
nuously with  the  headship  in  blood  of  a  ruling  family 

''  II.  ii.  641.  i  II.  vi.  152,  compared  with  ii.  570. 
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or  clan,  inhabiting  the  country  which  was  the  reputed 
cradle  of  the  nation,  or  able  to  trace  lineally  its  deriva- 
tion from  that  country.  A  tradition  of  original  descent 
from  Jupiter  attached  in  all  cases  essentially  to  the 
possession  of  the  title. 

2.  In  each  of  the  six  instances  where  Homer  employs 
it,  he  appears  to  do  so  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
rules  thus  indicated. 

3.  The  immediate  cradle  of  those  Greek  races,  wdiich 
possessed  this  primitive  title  and  descent,  was  Thessaly  ; 
and  of  Thessaly  Hellas  was  either  a  synonym,  or  a 
part. 

4.  The  origin  of  the  races  thus  ruling'  Hellas  is  to  be 
sought  among  the  Helli,  who  dwelt  in  the  mountains 
around  Dodona,  apparently  with  those  institutions 
which  have  ever  been  characteristic  of  mountaineers ; 
and  who  represent,  more  faithfully  than  the  inhabitants 
of  lowlands,  the  earliest  type  of  human  society,  cast 
at  a  time  when  its  relationship  to  the  family  was  still 
palpable  and  near. 

5.  The  resemblances  of  the  Helli  and  the  Dardans 
afford,  together  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  strong 
evidence  of  their  having  some  common  affinity  to  the 
same  branch  of  the  great  stem,  from  which  a  large 
part  of  Europe  was  peopled  with  its  ruling  race. 

6.  Finally,  we  may  with  reasonable  grounds  con- 
jecture, that  the  patriarchal  system  denoted  by  the 
patriarchal  chieftaincies,  which  had  been  shaken  before 
the  Trojan  war,  was  further  and  violently  disturbed  by 
it,  and  by  its  direct  and  indirect  political  consequences; 
and  that  this  system  had  vanished  before  the  line  of 
the  post-Homeric  Greek  poets,  to  be  reckoned  from 
Hesiod,  had  begun.     Thus,  the  basis  of  the  title  being 
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removed,  the  title  itself  naturally  (lisai)i)earccl  from- 
literature  as  well  as  history;  and  if  we  find,  that  in 
later  times  the  key  to  its  meaning  had  been  lost,  it  is 
but  a  new  mark  of  the  abruptness  and  width  of  the 
breach  that  lies  between  Homer  and  his  successors, 
of  the  paucity  of  continuous  traditions,  and  of  the 
limited  means  possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  historic 
ages  for  research  into  the  earlier  periods  of  their 
national  existence. 
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SECT.  X. 

On  the  connection  of  the  Hellenes  and  Achceans  icith 

the  East. 

We  have  reached  the  close  of  this  inquiry,  so  far  as 
it  regards  the  origin,  character,  and  pursuits  of  the 
Pelasgians;  the  character  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  and 
their  relations  to  the  Pelasgians ;  and  the  position  of 
the  Achseans  among  the  Hellenes,  as  the  first  national 
representatives  of  the  Hellenic  stock.  But  who  were 
these  Achseans,  and  whence  did  they  come  ?  We  have 
at  present  been  able  only  to  describe  them  by  nega- 
tives. They  were  not  the  descendants  of  a  legendary 
Achaeus :  they  did  not  take  their  name  from  a  Greek 
territory,  nor  from  any  pursuit  that  they  followed ;  and 
the  word  has  no  apparent  root  in  the  etymology  of  the 
Greek  tongue. 

But  we  have  seen  manifest  indications  that  the 
Hellic  name  did  not  first  come  into  beinof  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Dardanelles  :  and  if  the  Acha^i  were 
the  first  leaders  of  the  Helli,  why  should  we  not  trace 
them  too  beyond  the  Straits,  and  thus  follow  perhaps 
the  Helli  also,  by  their  means,  and  as  represented  in 
them,  up  to  a  fountain-head  ? 

At  the  same  time,  if  I  presume  to  affiliate  the  Hellic 
nation  upon  any  Eastern  parentage,  and,  again,  to  sug- 
gest relationships  between  that  nation  and  others,  which 
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had  also  iriigratcd  from  the  first  nurseries  of  man  towards 
the  West,  it  will,  I  ho])e,  be  understood,  that  all  such 
ju'opositions  are  asserted,  not  only  as  not  demonstrable, 
but  as  likewise  being,  even  M'ithin  their  own  limits, 
those  of  merely  probable  truth,  subject,  by  an  admission 
tacitly  carried  all  along,  to  every  kind  of  qualification. 
The  succession  and  intermixture  of  races,  the  combina- 
tions of  language,  the  sympathetic  and  imitative  com- 
munication of  ideas  and  institutions,  form  a  mass  of 
phenomena  complex  enough,  and  difficult  to  describe, 
even  by  contemporaries;  how  much  more  so  by  the  aid 
only  of  those  faint  and  scattered  rays  that  we  can  now 
find  cast  upon  them. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  consider  what  aid  can  be  had 
from  other  sources  in  support  of  those  presumptions, 
arising  out  of  the  text  of  Homer,  which  tend  to  connect 
the  Hellenes  of  his  day,  and  the  Acha^ans  as  their 
leading  tribe,  with  the  East. 

And  here  we  may  look  first,  as  far  as  regards  the 
general  outlines  of  race  and  language,  to  the  ethnolo- 
gical evidences  afforded  by  the  course  of  migration 
from  Central  iVsia  over  Europe. 

Next,  to  the  evidence  of  those  among  ancient  au- 
thors, who  have  taken  notice  of  this  diffusion  in  such 
a  manner  as  in  any  degree  to  guide  ns  towards  the 
sources  of  the  great  factors  of  the  Greek  nation. 

After  that,  we  will  inquire  whether  the  names  them- 
selves, which  are  employed  in  Homer  for  the  contem- 
porary Greeks,  can,  by  comparison  with  cognate  names 
elsewhere,  afford  us  any  light. 

And  lastly,  whether  in  the  quarter  to  which  these 
lines  of  information  would  lead  us,  we  can  discover  any 
of  those  resemblances  of  manners  and  character  with  the 
Greeks  which,  if  found,  would  afford  the  most  satisfac- 
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tory  corroboration   to  the   argument  in   favour   of  the 
derivation  of  one  from  the  other. 

The  labours  of  ethnologists  have  associated  together 
in  one  great  family,  at  first  called  Indo-Germanic,  and 
then  Indo-European,  but  threatening  to  expand  even 
beyond  the  scope  of  that  comprehensive  name,  a  mass 
of  leading  languages  from  the  Celtic  regions  in  the 
west  to  the  plains  of  India  in  the  east. 

This  great  family,  says  Dr.  Donaldson^,  divides  itself 
into  two  groups.  To  these  two  groups  respectively 
belong  the  Low  German  and  the  High  German 
tongues :  the  former  spoken  in  the  plain  countries  to 
the  north  of  Eurojie,  the  latter  in  the  more  moun- 
tainous countries  to  the  south.  The  Low  German 
languages  contain  evidence  of  greater  antiquity,  and 
those  who  speak  them  appear  to  have  been  driven  on- 
ward in  their  migrations  by  the  High  Germans  follow- 
ing them :  the  latter  entering  Europe  by  Asia  Minor, 
the  former  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine. 

The  distinction  runs  back  to  the  earlier  seat  of  the 
race  in  Ariana  or  Iran,  a  portion  of  Asia  which  may  be 
loosely  defined  as  lying  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Indian  ocean  to  the  north  and  south,  the  Indus  and  the 
Euphrates  to  the  east  and  west.  Within  these  limits 
are  to  be  found  two  forms  of  language,  holding  the  same 
relation  to  one  another  as  that  which  subsists  between 
the  Fligh  German  and  Low  German  tongues ;  the  first, 
corres])onding  with  the  High  German,  was  spoken  among 
the  countries  of  the  south-west,  where  lies  Persia  pro- 
per, and  the  other  in  its  more  northern  and  eastern 
portions,  of  which  Media  formed  a  central  part.  The 
pojiulatlon  of  this  great  tract  issued  forth  in  the  direc- 

a  New  Cratylus,  ch.  iv.  p.  77. 
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tion  of  the  south-east,  over  the  northern  |)arts  of  India; 
and  again  towards  Asia  JMinor  and  Europe,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  north-west.  Those  who  came  first  ])ro- 
ceeded  from  Media,  and  supplied  the  base  of  what  have 
been  called,  the  Low  German  nations :  Sarmatians, 
Saxons,  Getae  (or  Scythians  or  Goths).  The  language 
of  these  emigrants  was  that  which,  when  it  assumed  an 
organized  or  classical  form,  and  with  due  allowance  for 
changes  which  the  lapse  of  time  must  have  introduced, 
became  the  tongue  now  best  represented,  at  least  as  a 
literary  language,  by  the  Sanscrit. 

The  whole  course  of  history  seems  to  indicate  a 
struggle  of  races  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  which 
may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  present  inquiry.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  scene  of  that  struggle  may  be  pointed 
out  on  the  map.  From  the  Caspian  towards  the  south, 
and  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  towards  the 
north,  the  land  soon  rises  to  a  great  general  elevation, 
but  with  marked  and  also  highly  diversified  inequa- 
lities. Media  would  appear  to  have  occupied  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  great  central  space,  defined  by  the 
mountains  which  form  the  outer  line  of  this  elevation. 
It  corresponds  with  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Irak, 
and  Ispahan  is  its  principal  city.  Here,  says  Malcolm  ^, 
we  find  the  happiest  climate  that  Persia  can  boast.  To 
the  south,  near  the  Gulf,  the  summer  heat  is  over- 
powering: as  the  country  rises  towards  Shiraz  the  cli- 
mate becomes  temperate,  and  further  improves  as  we 
advance  northward,  until  we  approach  the  hills  that 
divide  Irak  from  Mazenderan  on  the  Caspian,  where  it 
deteriorates. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  Irak,  and  touching  the 

b  Hist,  of  Persia,  ii.  507. 
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Persian  gulf,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Karoon  and 
Jerokli,  which  are  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  great 
central  rivers,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  is  the  Province  of 
Fars,  which  ascends  the  hills  to  its  capital  town  Shiraz, 
and  then  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards 
the  sandy  deserts.  This  is  the  province*^  where  the 
Persian  race  is  still  to  be  found  in  its  greatest  purity; 
and  from  this  tract  the  name  of  Persia,  attached  by 
Europeans  to  the  empire  of  Iran,  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived*^. From  Fars  or  Pars,  for  both  forms  are  under- 
stood to  exist,  is  drawn  the  name  Parsee,  borne  by  the 
fire-worshippers,  who  migrated  for  safety  into  India:  and 
the  same  root  appears  to  be  clearly  traceable  in  the  great 
Persian  tribe  of  Pasargadse,  named  by  Herodotus®  as  the 
leading  tribe  of  the  country.  But  though  the  province 
of  Fars  now  embraces  a  considerable  range  of  country 
and  diversity  of  climate,  all  that  is  recorded  of  the  an- 
cient Persians  would  seem  to  connect  them  particularly 
with  its  ruder  and  more  mountainous  parts  :  for  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Herodotus  spoke 
truly  when  he  described  the  Persians,  properly  so 
called,  as  poor,  and  their  country  as  hard  and  barren 
in  comparison  with  the  rich  valleys  of  Media,  which  at 
an  early  date  attracted  and  repaid  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture. It  was  inhabited,  as  Herodotusf  says,  Kara 
Kwfxag,  that  is,  in  the  Pelasgian  fashion,  at  the  time 
when  Dejoces  acquired  the  throne. 

The  conflict  of  race  between  a  bold  highland  people 
of  superior  energies,  and  the  more  advanced,  but  also 
more  relaxed  inhabitants  of  the  more  favoured  district, 


c  Quart.  Rev.  vol.  loi.  p.  503.         <=  Herod,  i.  125. 
d  Malcohn's  Hist.  chap.  i.  p.         ^  Ibid.  96. 
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is  indicated  even  amidst  the  indistinctness  of  the  ear- 
liest efforts  of  liistory.  l<]tlinologically  the  general 
character  of  the  movement  is  that  of  a  pressure,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Donaldson &,  of  the  High 
upon  the  Low  Iranians;  1  would  be  understood,  how- 
ever, to  signify  by  the  terms  High  and  Low  a  distinc- 
tion in  language  and  not  one  in  altitude  of  site.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Median  empire  by  the  Persians,  re- 
lated in  different  forms  by  Ctesias  and  Herodotus,  and 
again  in  Holy  Scripture,  whatever  be  its  chronological 
epoch,  may  be  taken  as  a  great  crisis  in  the  struggle,  at 
which  the  High  Iranians  established  themselves  in  the 
country  of  the  Low,  and  in  permanent  political  ascend- 
ancy among  them.  The  Magian  revolution,  doubtless 
a  great  reaction  against  this  ascendancy,  was  of  short 
duration.  The  invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians, 
which  Herodotus  has  reported  as  proceeding  from  be- 
yond the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Ma3otis,  but  which  was 
more  probably  from  the  east  of  the  Caspian'',  indicates, 
it  is  probable,  another  form  of  this  reaction.  This  in- 
vasion took  place  under  Cyaxares,  the  grandson  of  De- 
joces  :  and  we  may  perhaps  consider  Media  as  having 
at  this  time  received  Persian  influences,  possibly  by 
the  immigration  of  groups  of  Persian  families,  before 
the  general  ascendancy  of  that  race,  just  as  we  see 
the  ^olid  houses,  and  the  family  of  Perseus,  finding 
their  way  into  Southern  Greece  before  the  days  of  the 
Achaean  race,  and  of  the  general  Hellenic  ascendancy 
in  the  country. 

The  resemblance  of  the  modern  Persian  to  the  mo- 
dern High  German  language  has  been  observed':  and 

g  New  Cratylus,  p.  86.  i  New  Cratylus,  chap.  iv.   as 

h  Blakesley  on  Herod,  i.  104.      above. 
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it  has  even  been  thought  probable,  for  reasons  which 
will  presently  be  considered,  that  the  German  name 
may  have  been  derived  from  that  quarter.  The  Hellic 
ingredient  of  the  Greek  tongue  is  referred  to  a  similar 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  a  traveller^', 
taking  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  view  of  lan- 
guage, has  noticed  the  strong  resemblance  between  the 
Latin  and  the  modern  Sclavonian  forms.  Again,  the 
structure  of  the  Latin  language,  from  its  repelling  cer- 
tain more  modern  tendencies  of  the  Greek,  is  taken  to 
indicate  an  antiquity  beyond  that  of  the  Greek  :  and 
there  is  also  an  opinion  that  the  older  Greek  forms, 
like  the  Latin,  bear  marks  of  correspondence  with  the 
Sclavonic.  All  this  would  tend  to  sustain  the  belief 
that  the  Pelasgians,  who  formed  the  older  portion,  and 
the  basis,  of  the  population  of  Italy  and  Greece,  were 
oflshoots  from  the  old,  or  Low  Iranian  tribes :  and 
that  the  more  recent  element  was  High  Iranian  or 
Persian. 

Ethnological  affinities,  illustrative  of  what  has  here 
been  advanced,  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  What  Strabo  has  said  on 
this  subject  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  His 
derivation  of  the  German  name  from  the  Latin  word 
Germanus  may  indeed  be  passed  by  as  a  notion  which 
cannot  be  maintained,  although  it  is  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  Tacitus^  that  the  name  was  recent :  since 
even  Roman  inscriptions  show,  that  it  existed  three 
hundred  years  before  that  historian.  It  is  however  very 
remarkable,  that  Strabo  asserts  the  Germans  and  the 
Celts  to  have  been  nearly  associated :  juiKpov  i^aXXar- 
TOfTe?   Tov   KeAr/zcor/   cjivXov   Tip   re  irXeovacriJ.w  Tijs   aypio- 

^  New  Cratyhis,  p.  92.  l  Tac.  Genn.  c.  2.  and  Brotier's  note. 
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T>7T0f,    Kui    rov    ij.ey^0ov(;,   koi    t^?    ^avOoT>;TOf,    ra'AXa    ^e 
irapairXricrioi   koi   iJiop(^)(ii(;,   Kni    'i/Oe(ri,   /fat   /3ioi^  ovre^"*. 

NoM',  tlie  result  of  all  that  we  have  drawn  from 
Ilomcr  thus  far  Avoultl  be  to  connoot  the  Colts  with  the 
Pelasgi,  witli  INIedia,  and  with  the  Loav  Iranian  coun- 
tries :  the  *  Germans'  with  tlio  TIelli  and  with  Persia. 
Observe,  then,  how  the  differences,  noted  by  Strabo  be- 
tween Celts  and  '  Germans,'  correspond  with  the  ITo- 
meric  differences  between  Helli  and  Pelasgi.  First,  as 
to  aypioTt]? :  lot  us  call  to  mind  the  history  of  the  name 
'Apyeio^;  the  use  of'Aypio?  as  an  early  ITellic  ])roper 
name ;  the  absence  of  names  of  this  class  among  the 
Pelasgians  ;  the  rude  manners  of  the  Helli  and  the 
Pheres ;  the  pacific  habits,  wealth,  and  advanced  agri- 
culture of  the  Pelasgiau  populations.  Then  as  to 
stature :  how  this  gift  has  Diana  for  its  goddess,  how  it 
is  a  standing  and  essential  element  of  beauty  for  women 
as  well  as  men,  how  the  Greek  Chiefs  in  the  Third  Iliad 
are  distinguished  from  the  crowd  by  size, 

a)S  fMot  Kol  Tovb  avhpa  TreXcoptoy  i^ovoixrjvrjs, 
ocTTLS  08'  iorrlv   A)(atos  avrip  tjvs  re  jxiyas  re", 

and  how  Achilles,  the  bravest  and  mightiest  chief  of 
this  army,  was  the  first  also  in  beauty  and  in  size ;  for 
Ajax  is  always  recorded  as  next  to  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  before  all  others*';  except  Nireus,  who 
was  beautiful,  but  who  as  a  soldier  was  mere  trash. 

And,  lastly,  as  to  the  auburn  hair,  which  was  with 
Homer  in  such  esteem.  Menelaus  is  ^av66<}  {passim) ; 
so  is  jNIeleager  (II.  ii.  642) ;  so  is  Rhadamanthus  (Od. 
iv.  564) ;  Agamede  (II.  xi.  739) ;  Ulysses  (Od.  xiii.  399, 
431);  lastly,  Achilles  (II.  i.  197).     But  never  once,  I 

•"  Strabo  vii.  2.  p.  290.  ^  II.  iii.  t66.  cf.  226. 

"  Od.  xi.  469. 
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tbink,  does  Homer  bestow  this  epithet  upon  a  Pelasgian 
name.  None  of  the  Trojan  royal  family,  so  renowned 
for  beauty,  are  ^avOol :  none  of  the  Chiefs,  not  even 
EuphorbusP,  of  whose  flowing  hair  the  Poet  has  given 
us  so  beautiful  and  even  so  impassioned  a  description. 
Nothing  Pelasgian,  but  Ceres  %  the  «:aXX<7rXo/ca/xo9,  is 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  the  epithet.  It  could  hardly 
be  denied  to  the  goddess  of  the  ruddy  harvest: 
Excntit  et  flavas  aurea  terra  comas  ^ 

Now  Tacitus,  describing  the  Germani,  gives  them 
inices  et  ccarulei  oculi,  rutilcB  comce,  magna  corpora^. 
His  treatise  supplies  many  other  points  of  comparison. 

It  is  obvious,  to  compare  the  names  of  ScythcT,  Get?e, 
Gothi,  Massageta^,  Moesi,  Mysi,  as  carrying  the  marks 
of  their  own  relationship ;  and  the  reader  will  find  in 
Dr.  Donaldson's  New  Cratylus^  the  various  indications 
recorded  by  ancient  writers  of  the  extension  of  the 
Medians  over  Northern  Egypt:  namely,  from  Herodotus 
(v.  9),  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  vi.  7),  and  Diodorus  (ii.  43).  The 
last  of  these  authors  recognises  the  similarity  of  tongue 
between  Greeks  and  Hyperboreans  (ii.  47) :  and  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  after  reciting  a  series  of  inven- 
tions M^iich  the  Greeks  oM'ed  to  the  barbarians,  records 
among  them  the  saying  of  Anacharsis,  whom  some  of 
the  Greeks  placed  among  their  '  seven  wise  men,'  and 

adds  e/jcoi  Se  7r«rTe?"EXX»7^e9  ^KvQi'CpV(ji^. 

And  again,  Herodotus  (i.  125)  gives  us  a  list  of 
names  belonging  to  the  different  tribes  of  Persia :  the 
Persia,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  own  day.  Six  of  these  are 
settled  or  agricultural,  and  four  nomad.     Of  the  six. 

p  11.  xvii.  51.  ^  New  Cratylus,  p.  91. 

q  II.  V.  500.  "  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  299  C,- 

>•  Pvopertius.  and  308  A  (Ed.  Colonise  1688) 
s  Tac.  Germ.  i.  4. 
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the  Pasargada?  are  the  first.  Tlioii  come  the  Mapa(/>fo< 
and  Mao-7r/o<.  Three  more  folloM",  of  whom  one  is 
named  Yepixavioi.  The  precise  correspondence  of  name 
immediately  snggests  that  the  modern  Germans  derive 
their  appellation  from  this  Persian  tribe.  I3nt  it  is 
customary  to  derive  that  name  from  ivelir  and  man,  or 
from  heer  and  man^  thus  giving  it  a  military  sense  :  and 
it  is  also  observed''  that,  if  it  had  borne  this  sense  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  he  would  probably  have  assigned  to 
it  a  higher  place  in  his  list.  But  he  does  not  give  us  to 
understand,  that  he  means  to  point  out  these  tribal  names 
as  being  the  descriptive  names  of  the  various  classes  in 
one  and  the  same  homogeneous  community,  or  as  having, 
in  any  degree,  the  character  of  caste.  To  the  first  three, 
indeed,  he  assigns  a  political  supremacy  :  for  they  were 
the  tribes  by  whose  meansCyrus  effected  his  designs.  But 
the  idea  of  particular  employments,  and  social  duties, 
does  not  seem  to  belong  even  to  these,  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  it  with  the  others.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
Vepixavioi  meant  martial,  as  KecpaXXijveg  seems  to  have 
meant  Head  or  Chief  Hellenes,  and  yet  that,  as  the  latter 
were  not  the  chiefs  of  all  the  Hellenes,  so  the  former 
were  not  the  soldiery  of  all  Persia.  Again,  as  the  Acopieeg 
of  Homer  lay  undistinguished  in  the  Hellenic  mass, 
yet  afterwards,  and  on  the  very  same  arena,  attained  to 
a  long-lived  supremacy,  so,  and  yet  more  naturally, 
may  it  have  happened  that  a  tribe,  secondary  in  Persia 
itself,  may  have  taken  or  acquired  the  lead  in  a  north- 
ward and  westward  migration  from  it,  and  may  have 
given  its  name  to  the  people,  which  afterwards  coagu- 
lated (so  to  speak)  around  that  migration. 

There  are  not  wanting  either  Homeric  or  post-Ho- 
meric traces  of  a  connection  between  early  Greece  and 
^  Blakesley  on  Herod,  i.  1 25. 
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Persia.  In  Homer,  Perseus,  father  of  a  line  of  Pelo- 
ponnesian  kings,  is  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae^.  A 
son  of  Nestor  bears  the  same  name^.  We  have  also 
the  name  Hepcrecpoveia,  wife  of  Aidoneus  or  Pluto,  and 
Perse,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who  bears  Circe  and 
iEetes  to  'HeX^o?,  the  8un  ^. 

When  Homer  makes  Perseus  the  son  of  Jupiter,  he 
certainly  implies  of  this  sovereign,  as  of  Minos,  that  he 
had  no  known  paternal  ancestry,  and  perhaps  that  he 
falsely  claimed  a  maternal  one,  in  the  country  where 
he  attained  to  fame.  But  further,  it  very  decidedly 
appears  from  the  use  of  the  word  'Apyecoi  for  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Perseids,  and  from  the  intense  attachment 
of  the  Homeric  Juno  to  that  family,  that  they  were  an 
Hellenic  house,  following  upon  the  probably  Egyptian 
dynasty  of  the  Danaids.  With  them  appears  to  begin 
what  Homer  esteems  to  be  the  really  national  history. 
Perseus  therefore  probably  may  have  brought  his  name 
direct  from  among  the  Hellenes  of  the  north.  Why 
should  it  not  have  come  to  the  Helli  from  Persia? 
Let  it  be  recollected  that  we  have  two  other  links 
with  the  east  supplied :  one  in  Perse,  daughter  of  the 
Eastern  Oceanus,  and  bride  of  the  Sun,  the  other  in 
Persephoneia,  whose  aXcrea,  as  I  hope  to  show  in  treat- 
ing of  the  Outer  Geography,  are  in  the  same  quarter. 

In  Herodotus  we  find  a  tradition  that  Perseus  visited 
Cepheus'',  the  Persian  king,  at  the  period  when  the 
people  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Cephenes;  that  he  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Andromeda,  and  had  a  son,  Perses,  who 
remained  behind  him,  succeeded  Cepheus,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  country.  This  tale  has  the  appearance  of 
a  palpable  fiction,  intended  to  cover  what  may  have 

y  II.  xiv.  319.  'i  Od.  ix.  139. 

z  Od.  iii.  414,  444.  '»  Herod,  vii.  61. 
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been  a  fact ;  that  Perseus — who  in  Homer  has  himself 
all  the  aj^pearance  of  an  immigrant  into  Peloponnesus 
— was  a  stranger,  nnd  derived  his  name  from  that  of  the 
Persians.  Now  this  was  the  version  current  among 
the  Persians ;  who  reported  that  Perseus,  born  one  of 
themselves,  became  an  Hellene,  but  that  his  ancestors 
had  not  been  Hellenes.  To  this  Persian  account  Hero- 
dotus appears  to  give  his  own  adhesion :  and  he  states 
that  the  Greeks  reckoned  Hellenic  kings  up  to  Pe^sens^ 
but  that  before  him  they  were  Egyptian.  This  is  in  entire 
harmony  with  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  indirect, 
but  consistent  and  converging,  notices  supplied  by 
Homer.  And  again,  the  whole  mass  of  the  later  reports 
concerning  Perseus  keep  him  in  close  relation  with 
that  outer  circle  of  traditions,  M^hich  I  have  designated 
as  Phoenician  ;  with  the  Gorgons  of  Hades,  with  Tartes- 
sus  on  the  Ocean,  with  J^Lthiopia  and  Atlas.  Lastly; 
the  continuance  of  the  name  as  a  roval  name,  down 
to  the  verv  extinction  of  nationalitv  in  Greece — for  the 
last  Macedonian  king  was  a  Perseus — may  probably  be 
connected  with  a  stream  of  tradition,  that  drew  from 
Persia  the  oldest  of  the  national  monarchs. 

Again,  we  find  that  the  name  'A;^a<oJ  was  the  great 
descriptive  name  of  the  Hellic  races  in  the  Homeric  age. 
Yet  it  is  without  any  note  of  an  Hellic  or  European 
origin.  Let  us  therefore  see,  whether  in  the  East  we 
can  find  anything  that  stands,  even  though  at  first 
sioT'ht  diso:uisedlv,  in  affinitv  with  it.  Now  Herodotus 
tells  us,  that  in  the  leading  tribe  of  Pasargadic  there 
was  a  family  {(ppvTp^),  from  which  came  the  Persian 
kings  ;  the  family  of  the  ' A-^^aiixevi^ai.  Even  if  it  were 
not  easy  to  trace  the  mode  of  the  relationship,  it  would 
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seem  inevitable  to  reco£iiise  a  connection  between  the 
name  ' A-)(aiiJLevt]^,  or  whatever  is  the  pro]jer  Persian 
root  of  this  Greek  patronymic,  and  those  ' Ayaioi  whom 
we  find  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  races.  This  connec- 
tion receives  a  singular  illustration  from  Strabo,  who 
in  describing  the  Asiatic  country  called  Aria,  which 
gives  a  name  to  the  Arian  race,  states  that  it  has  three 
cities  called  after  their  founders,  Artacaena,  Alexandria, 
and  Acliaia.  Artacaes  was  a  distinguished  Persian,  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  The  name  of  Alexander  speaks 
for  itself.  With  respect  to  either  of  these,  Strabo 
may  be  understood  to  speak  of  what  may,  from  the 
respective  dates,  have  been  genuine  historical  traditions. 
But  he  knew  and  could  know  nothing  of  a  Persian 
Achaeus,  as  the  founder  of  the  third  city.  And  the 
Greek  Achajus,  if  he  existed  at  ail,  belonged  to  another 
country,  and  to  a  pre-historic  antiquity.  The  real  force 
of  the  tradition  which  reports  that  these  cities  bore  the 
names  of  their  founders,  seems,  however,  to  be  pretty 
obvious.  It  must  surely  mean  this  :  that  they  had  borne 
the  same  names  at  all  times  within  the  memory  of  man. 
Thus  we  have  the  Achaean  name  thrown  back,  by  a  local 
testimony  subsisting  in  Strabo's  time,  to  a  remote  anti- 
quity: there  it  finds  a  holding-ground  in  the  Achse- 
menidaB  of  Herodotus  :  and  both  these  authors  become 
witnesses,  I  think,  to  the  derivation  of  the  'A^^atoJ  of 
Homer  from  Persia^.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Achas- 
menes,  who,  according  to  the  Behistun  Inscription,  gave 
his  name  to  the  Achaemenida;,  was  the  father  of  the 
Achseans  of  the  poems,  for  he  appears  to  have  lived 
only  five  generations  before  Darius.  But  the  coinci- 
dence of  name  between  the  ruling  family  in  Persia, 
and   the  dominant  race  in  Greece,  bears  witness,  in 
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liarmony    with    other    testimonies,    to    a    presumptive 
itlentity  of  origin. 

It  a]»pears,  too,  that  the  name  thus  viewed  may  well 
have  had  its  root  in  the  ancient  Arian  language,  if  we 
judge  from  its  extant  forms.  The  word  signifying 
'  friends,'  according  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  is  in  Sanscrit 
6akha,  and  in  Persian  hahhd. 

"The  name  Achaeinenes  signifies  'friendly,'  or  'possessing 
friends/  being  formed  of  a  Persian  word  liakha,  corresponding 
to  the  Sanscrit  sakha,  and  an  attributive  affix  equivalent  to  the 
Sanscrit  mat,  which  forms  the  nominative  in  man.  H.  R.'^" 

The  word,  then,  if  we  may  rely  on  this  high  authority, 
undergoes  no  other  change,  on  passing  into  the  Greek 
tongue,  than  the  loss  of  the  initial  aspirate,  (while  the 
second  is  retained  in  ^j)  and  the  addition  of  the  Greek 
termination  o?  or  io?.  In  this  description  of  a  ruling 
race  by  their  common  bond  as  associates,  there  is 
something  that  resembles  the  European  and  feudal 
name  of  peers. 

There  is  indeed  another  name  still  existing  in  Persia, 
that  of  the  Eelliats  or  itinerant  tribes,  the  form  of 
which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  appears, 
will  shortly  be  noticed^. 

We  have  now  obtained  various  lights,  which  point 
out  to  us  the  Persians  as  the  probable  ancestry  of  the 
Greeks.  It  still  remains  to  learn,  whether  from  the 
history  of  ancient  Persia  we  can  raise  a  presumption 
that  there  were,  through  resemblances  subsisting  there, 
marked  signs  of  affinity  between  the  two. 

Herodotus  has  given  us  a  remarkable,  and  apparently 
a  careful,  account  of  the  ancient  Persians,  both  as  to 
religion  and  as  to  manners,  which  upon  the  whole  both 
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exhibits  striking  points  of  resemblance  to  Greece,  and 
likewise  tends  to  attach  that  resemblance  to  the  ITellic 
rather  than  the  Pelasgian  race. 

In  making  the  comparison,  we  must  allow  specially 
for  two  sources  of  error.  The  llellic  tribes  of  Homer's 
time  had  been  probably  for  not  less  than  eight  or  ten 
generations  (since  we  trace  the  Dardanians  on  their 
own  ground  for  seven  generations,  the  Perseicis  and 
iEolids  for  six)  detaclied  from  the  parent  stock,  and 
might  well  have  modified  their  character  and  customs, 
especially  since  they  had  mingled  with  the  Pelasgians 
in  the  plains.  And  again,  the  account  of  Herodotus  is 
later  probably  by  500  years  or  more,  than  the  manners 
described  in  Homer.  The  Persians  of  his  day  had  long 
been  mixed  with  the  Medes  :  and  had,  as  he  tells  us^ 
adopted  their  costume :  probably  much  else  along 
with  it. 

The  Persians,  says  Herodotus f,  have  no  temples, 
altars,  nor  statues  of  the  gods.  Tacitus!^  gives  a  like 
account  of  the  Germans.  Of  these  Homer  only  enables 
us  to  trace  altars  with  clearness  as  having  been  adopted 
by  the  Hellenic  races  at  the  period  of  the  Troica.  But 
the  tendency  to  sacerdotal  development  among  the 
Pelasgi  may  have  had  its  counterpart  in  'the  symbolism 
and  complicated  ceremonial  of  Media'^' 

They  worship  Jupiter  from  high  places.  So  did  Hec- 
tor. We  have  no  reason  to  make  the  same  assertion  of 
the  Trojans  generally :  but  the  place  given  to  Jupiter 
on  Ida,  and  the  whole  Olympian  fabric,  probably  also 
the  plan  of  scaling  heaven  by  heaping  mountains  one  on 
another,  all  belong  to  the  same  train  of  thought. 

They,  if  we   are  to  adopt  the   statement,  call   the 

e  vi.  54.         f  Herod,  i.  1 13.  ^  Blakesley's  Herodotus, vol.  i. 
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whole  circuit  of  the  heaven  by  the  name  of  Jupiter. 
This  same  is  the  share  of  the  universe,  which,  in  the 
Homeric  mytholoo-y,  falls  to  the  lot  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
name  Zet?  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Sanscrit 
Dyausy  meaning  'the  sky*:'  a  sense  which  we  find  in 
the  sub  dio  and  sub  Jove  of  the  Latin  writers,  belong- 
ing to  the  Augustan  age.  This  elemental  conception  of 
him,  however,  is  probably  more  Median  than  Persian. 

They  did  not  originally  worship  Venus  {apx^jOev) ;  but 
they  learned  the  worship  of  her  from  others,  apparently 
the  Medes  or  Assyrians.  This  remarkably  accords  with 
the  case  of  the  Hellenes  of  Homer,  who  seem  only  to 
have  been  drawing  towards,  rather  than  to  have  accepted 
fully,  the  worship  of  Venus  in  his  time'^. 

They  considered  fire  to  be  a  god ' :  differing  in  this 
from  the  Egyptians,  who  held  it  to  be  an  animal. 

So  we  find  that  the  worship  of  Vulcan  appears  to  be 
Hellic  more  than  Pelasgian,  and  that  the  fable  of  his 
origin  distinctly  points  to  what  was  for  Homer  the  far- 
thest east™. 

They  paid  a  particular  reverence  to  rivers".  Of  this  we 
have  the  amplest  evidence  in  Homer  among  the  Greeks 
as  to  Alpheus,  Spercheus,  and  the  River  of  Scheria : 
rivers,  too,  were  honoured  by  a  more  distinct  personifi- 
cation than  was  attributed  to  other  natural  objects.  The 
Scamander  is,  indeed,  similarly  treated.  But  this  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  mode  of  representation  :  and 
no  other  Trojan  River  is  actively  personified".  Simois 
is  addressed  (II.  xxi.  308)  by  Scamander;  but  is  him- 
self a  mute. 

>  Miillei-'s  Comparative  Mytho-         '  iii.  1 6. 
logy,  p.  45,  in  Oxford  Essays  for         °i  II.  xvili.  394,  et  seqq. 
1856.  «  i.  138. 
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These,  however,  are  ])articular  points  :  let  us  also 
consider  more  at  large  the  general  outline  which 
Herodotus  has  given  us  of  the  Persian  religion. 

They  did  not,  he  says,  consider  as  the  Creeks  did 
that  the  gods  were  {avQpocnro(pvea<i)  anthropophuisticJ'- 
They  called  the  entire  circle  of  heaven  by  the  name  of 
Jupiter.  They  originally  worshipped  no  gods  except 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the 
winds.  Afterwards  they  learned  from  the  Assyrians 
and  Arabians  to  worship  Ovpavlr]  under  the  name  of 
Mitra. 

I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  diffi- 
cult subject  of  the  Persian  or  Magian  religions  as  they 
are  in  themselves ;  farther  than  to  observe,  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  different.  Here  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  relation,  if  any,  between  that  system  which 
the  sketch  by  Herodotus  describes,  and  the  religion 
of  heroic  Greece. 

It  ai)pears  that  the  religion  of  the  Persians^,  either 
as  anterior  to,  or  as  independent  of  that  of  Zoroaster 
and  the  Magi,  embraced,  (i)  the  belief  in  one  Supreme 
and  incorporeal  God,  and  (2)  the  yv'orship  of  the  host 
of  heaven. 

The  sketch  of  Herodotus  appears  to  be  a  represen- 
tation of  this  religion  :  it  contains  no  evidence  of  dual- 
ism, and  fire-worship  appears  in  it  only  as  a  subordinate 
characteristic.  Only  it  would  appear  as  if  the  historian 
had  reflected  upon  Persia  the  leading  idea  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  namely,  that  which  invested  Jupiter,  as  the 
supreme  deity,  especially  with  the  charge  of  the  sky 
and  atmosphere :  and  that  when  he  says  the  Persians 
call  the  heavens  Jupiter,  he  probably  means  that  they 
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consider  the  Supreme  Ik'ing  not  to  be  circumscribecl, 
but  to  jiervado  all  space.  The  ])()wers  of  outward 
Nature  were  doubtless  \vors]iipi)ed  by  them,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  organs  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

In  this  sketch  there  is  something  to  remind  us  of  a 
primitive  religion,  or  at  least  to  suggest  the  traditional 
forms  in  which  that  religion  was  conveyed  :  it  teaches 
the  unity  of  God,  and  then  steps  only  into  the  most 
natural  and  proximate  form  of  deviation.  It  is  well 
called  by  Dr.  Dollinger  '  a  monotheism  with  j)olythe- 
istic  elements'.' 

It  is  unlike  the  Homeric  religion,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  contain  any  evidences  of  traditive  derivation 
nearly  so  abundant  or  so  specific  as,  I  think,  we  shall 
find  manifest  in  the  Homeric  system ^  But  then  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  junioi,  by  many  centuries,  to 
the  system  of  Homer :  and  that  these  evidences  had 
become  far  less  palpable,  at  the  epoch  when  Herodotus 
lived,  in  the  contemj)orary  religion  of  Greece. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  its  human,  in- 
ventive, and  polytheistic  element,  it  is  evidently  akin 
to  the  Homeric  religion  ;  under  which  Nature  is  every- 
where animated  and  uplifted,  and  teems  at  every  pore 
with  some  expression  of  divinity.  The  Greek  scheme 
is  indeed  still  more  human,  (for  it  takes  everywhere  the 
human  dress,)  more  poetical  and  imaginative,  than  the 
Persian  one ;  but  the  generative  principle  is  one  and 
the  same,  namely,  the  impersonation,  though  not  ne- 
cessarily in  both  cases  alike  under  human  conditions, 
of  all  powers  observed  and  felt  in  outward  nature.  The 
whole  group  may  well  remind  us,  both  in  letter  and  in 

''  Bollinger's  Heiclenthum  und  Judenthum,  vi.  2. 
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spirit,  of  the  invocation  of  Agamemnon,  wliich  after 
Jnpiter  enumerates  the  sun,  the  rivers,  and  the  earth  : 
though  it  also  adds  the  infernal  gods'.  We  find  from 
another  place  in  Herodotus,  that  he  knew  the  Persians 
to  believe  in  an  infernal  deity,  to  whom  they  offered 
human  sacrifices". 

If  we  conceive  the  Persians  moving  westward,  and 
gathering  mental  and  imaginative,  as  w^ell  as  warlike 
and  political  energy,  on  their  way,  we  shall  see  that 
they  are  only  enlarging  the  scheme  reported  in  Hero- 
dotus by  a  consistent  application  of  its  principles,  and 
follovvino-  them  out  in  an  imasfinative  and  dramatic 
spirit  to  their  results,  when  they  people  every  meadow, 
wood,  and  fountain  with  deity,  and  when  they  con- 
struct the  great  Olympian  court  for  heaven,  with  its 
several  reflections  ;  in  the  sea,  around  the  throne  of  Ne- 
reus,  and,  in  the  nether  world,  under  the  gloomy  sway 
of  Aidoneus  and  Persephone. 

Herodotus^  also  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  Persian 
system  as  to  ritual.  Each  person  sacrificed  for  him- 
self :  without  libation,  music,  garlands,  or  cakes  :  only 
in  a  becoming  spot,  and  having  the  tiara  wreathed 
usually  with  myrtle.  When  he  had  performed  the 
essential  part  of  the  function,  a  Magus  recited  a  reli- 
gious chant ;  and  no  one  could  perform  sacrifice  except 
in  jiresence  of  a  Magus.  It  is  plain  that  we  see  here, 
if  not,  as  Mr.  Blakesley  thinks>,  the  confusion,  at  any 
rate  the  combination,  of  the  genuine  Persian  with  the 
Median  ritual.  The  presence  of  the  Magian  was  re- 
quired, or  let  us  suppose  that  it  was  simply  usual  :  yet 
he  did  not  offer  the  sacrifice.  This  was  perhaps  the 
coni])romise    between    the    sacerdotal    system    of  the 
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Pelasgitiiis,  and  tlie  iiKlc'i)en(lent  or  patriarchal  prin- 
ciple of  the  Hellenes,  who  exhibit  to  us  first  vTrocjitjraif 
then  //a'l'Tje?  and  Ouoa-Koot,  but  who  seem  to  know  no- 
thincf,  as  among  themselves,  of  priests. 

Like  the  Heilie  races,  the  Persians  of  old  were  re- 
markable for  j)ersonal  modesty.  They  did  not  practice 
any  unnatural  vice,  until  they  learned  it  from  Greece'-. 
They  placed  an  extremely  high  value  on  their  own 
race,  \\hich  they  esteemed  far  before  all  others^. 
Different  social  relations  among  those  who  were  inti- 
mate were  marked  by  differences  in  the  kiss^.  Equals 
kissed  with  the  mouths,  unequals  by  the  mouth  of  one 
on  the  cheek  of  the  other :  while  persons  greatly  infe- 
rior fell  prostrate.  In  the  Odyssey,  Ulysses  kisses  his 
son  Telemachus  (doubtless  on  the  fa,ce)  (Od.  xvi.  190), 
and  Penelope  kisses  Telemachus  on  the  head  and  eyes 
(xvii.  39);  but  Ulysses  kisses  the  king  of  Egypt,  when  he 
is  a  supi)liant(xiv.  279)  on  the  knees,  and  the  slave  Dolius 
on  the  hands  (xxiv.  398) :  he  kisses  Eumaeus  and  Phi- 
loetius  on  the  head  and  hands,  while  they  embrace,  but 
do  not  kiss  him  (xxi.224,5).  Dolius  held  the  hand,  and 
no  more,  of  Ulysses.  But  the  chief  is  kissed  on  the 
head  and  eyes  by  his  grandmother  (Od.  xix.  417.) 

Like  the  Greeks,  the  Persians  shore  the  hair  in 
mourning.  They  held  lying  to  be  the  most  disgraceful 
of  all  things.  It  was  also  disgraceful  to  be  called  a 
woman^.  Again,  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Croesus 
were  highlanders'',  destitute  of  all  the  comforts  of  life, 
just  as  Achilles  describes  the  Helli  round  Dodona. 
Like  the  KaptjKOjULooovreg  'Ap^atot,  they  wore  their  hair 
long*^. 

*  Herod  i.  133,  135.  «  II.  ii.  235. 
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All  these  are  points  of  similarity.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  there  are  two  points  of  discrepancy,  which  may 
be  noticed.  The  Persians  had  many  wives  and  concu- 
bines :  and  they  did  not  burn  their  dead.  Upon  the 
first  of  these  points  of  discrepancy  with  the  Greeks, 
the  Persians  were  in  harmony  with,  at  least,  the  ruling 
race  of  Troas  ;  and  polygamy  must  always  be  an  affair 
of  ruling  races,  or  of  a  select  few. 

A  frao-ment  of  the  old  historian  Xanthus^  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  derived  this  habit  from 
the  Modes,  who,  according  to  that  author,  had  no  law 
of  incest,  and  freely  exchanged  their  wives. 

On  the  second  point,  they  differed  from  Troy :  for 
the  Trojans,  like  the  Greeks,  burned  their  dead. 

It  was  also  the  Persian  custom  to  introduce  women 
to  their  banquets^.  There  is,  however,  a  trace  of  this 
last-named  practice  at  least  in  the  Olympian  banquets 
of  Homer.  And  it  is  plain  that  Arete,  the  queen  of 
Alcinous,  was  at  the  Pluracian  banquet  (Od.  vii.  49,  50, 
147,  8) :  but  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  unnsual 
honour  in  which  she  was  held  (Od.  vii.  67).  More 
ordinarily  the  Greek  women  do  not  appear  at  meals 
with  men. 

Thus  far  we  seem  to  be  carried  by  the  text  of  He- 
rodotus standing  alone.  And  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  Ctesias,  as  he  is  reported  in  Photius^, 
though  he  condemns  Herodotus  as  a  teller  of  untruth, 
and  contradicts  him  in  his  narrative,  does  not  question 
his  account  of  religion  and  manners. 

But  the  discovery  and  deciphering  by  Rawlinson  of 
the  Behistun  Inscription  throws  an  additional  light 
upon  this  question,  and  one  highly  confirmatory  of  the 

f  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  Life,  f?  Herod,  i.  135.  iii.  16.  v.  18. 
p.  cxlviii.  n,  i'  Pliotii  Biblioth.  Cod.  Ixxii. 
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geiH'ral  conclusions  towards  which  we  have  tended.  The 
Mao;ian,  called  Snicrdis'  by  Herodotus,  appears  in  this 
Inscription  under  the  name  ofGomates:  and  it  is  now 
demonstrated,  that  the  revolution  which  he  wrouirht, 
or  of  which  he  took  advantage,  and  which  was  reversed 
by  Darius,  was  religious  as  well  as  political.  For,  says 
the  Inscription,  '  when  Cambyses  had  proceeded  to 
Egypt,  the  state  became  irreligious.'  It  is  then  related 
that  Gomates  obtained  the  empire.  But,  says  Darius, 
'  I  adored  Ormuzd.  Ormuzd  brought  me  aid.'  '  Then 
did  I,  with  faithful  men,  slay  Gomates  the  Magian  .  .  . 
By  the  grace  of  Ormuzd  I  became  king.   Ortnuzd  gave 

me  the   empire The  rites   which   Gomates  the 

Magian  had  introduced  I  prohibited.  T  restored  the 
chants,  and  the  worship,  to  the  State,  and  to  those 
families,  which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  of 
them.'  Thus  Darius  represents  in  this  great  transac- 
tion the  Persian  party  and  its  religion,  as  against  the 
Medians  and  the  Magi.  Hence  arises  a  direct  pre- 
sumption that  the  Magi  were  ])roperly  a  Median  class, 
and  were  adojited  ifito  the  Persian  system,  only  in 
consequence  of  the  connection  and  political  amalga- 
mation of  the  Persians  with  the  Medes. 

Again,  in  a  i)olitical  point  of  view,  we  have  the  Per- 
sians clearly  exhibited  as  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  JNIedes,  which  the  Ilelli  held  to  the  Pelasgi.  The 
needy  highlanders*"  come  doAvn  upon  and  overpower 
the  richer  and  more  advanced  inhabitants  of  the  central 
valleys :  under  the  Magian  upstart,  the  latter  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  the  sovereign  to  rebel,  but 
they  are,  after  a  short  interval,  finally  put  dow^n. 

Darius,  having  obtained  the  throne,  and  established 

'  See  Blakesley's  Excursus  on  Herod,  iii.  74. 
^  Herod,  ix.  122. 
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the  Persian  supremacy,  proceeded  to  organize  the  em- 
pire; and  he  appears  to  have  displayed  in  this  great 
sphere  the  same  thoroughly  political  mind  as  the  Hel- 
lenic races  exhibited  in  their  diminutive,  but  still  extra- 
ordinary polities.  He  divided  the  empire  by  a  cadastral 
system,  under  provincial  governors;  and  he  established 
everywhere  fixed  rates  of  tribute.  These  were  great  de- 
partures from  the  old  Greek  form  of  sovereignty :  but 
we  are  now  five  centuries  later  than  the  heroic  age: 
and,  besides,  w^e  must  remember  that  the  paternal  and 
everywhere  fixed  forms  of  government,  which  will  suffice 
foi"  very  small  states,  are  not  always  applicable  to  large 
ones.  Yet,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  the  innova- 
tions of  Darius  were  much  resented  by  the  Persians, 
who  under  Cyrus,  and  even  under  Cambyses,  knew  no- 
thing of  fixed  rates  of  taxation,  but  offered  benevolences 
{Swpa)  to  the  throne';  and  a  saying  came  into  vogue, 
that  Cyrus  was  a  fiither,  Cambyses  an  autocrat  (Secnro- 
Tt]<;),  and  Darius  a  tradesman  (/caTr^/Xo?). 

'^  Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now^  not  King  ■".' 

We  seem  to  have  here  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
original  identity  of  the  Persian  and  Hellic,  or  Hellenic 
ideas  of  government. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  case  of 
Minos,  who  seems  to  have  held  a  large  and  disjointed 
empire,  we  have  traditional,  and  even  Homeric  indica- 
tions of  some  proceeding  not  wholly  unlike  this  of  Da- 
rius. For  this  prince,  according  to  Thucydides,  governed 
the  islands  through  his  sons,  that  is,  by  a  provincial 
organization  under  local  officers";  in  Homer  we  find 
Rhadamanthus   acting  at   a  distance,  probably  on   his 

1  Herod,  iii.  89.  '"  Shakspeare's  Richavfl  TI. 

"  Thuf.  i.  4. 
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behalf;  aiui  we  may  perhaps  Ijence  conceive,  that  there 
was  truth  in  the  tradition,  afterwards  so  odious,  that  he 
imposed  tribute  upon  the  then  Pelasgian  Attica. 
Minos  indeed  was  a  rej)uted  Plia^nician  :  but  in  Homer 
the  Phoenician  and  Persian  traditions  are  closely  com- 
bined, and  the  poet  appears  to  have  treated  Phoenicia 
as  the  medium,  perhaps  even  the  symbol,  of  much  that 
was  Persian.  Even  geogra])hically  I  believe  that  he 
])laced  the  two  countries  in  very  close  proximity. 

It  seems  probable  also,  that  we  may  consider  the 
long  continued  application  of  the  term  Bao-tXei/?  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  Persian  kings,  as  having  reference  to  an 
original  identity  of  race  and  manners.  It  had  been 
tlieir  own  original  name  for  a  monarch.  When  the  an- 
cient monarchies  ])assed  away,  so  did  the  name  from 
tlieir  usage;  and  the  possessor  of  singlehanded  power 
among  the  Greeks,  having  in  all  cases  obtained  it  by 
the  suppression  of  liberty,  came  to  be  called  rupavvo<;', 
but  the  word  BacrtXeu?  continued  to  be  used  with  re- 
ference to  Persia,  where  the  chain  of  traditions  had  not 
been  l>roken,  and  where  monarchy  had  never  ceased  to 
prevail ;  so  that  there  had  been  no  reason  for  a  change 
of  usage,  or  for  a  deviation  from  the  ancient  respect 
and  reverence  towards  the  possessor  of  a  throne.  Again, 
the  traditional  throne  of  Lacedsemon  continued  to  be 
held  by  l^aa-iXeh*^. 

For  the  word  BacrtXey?  was  one  of  no  ordinary  force ; 
and  down  to  a  very  late  date  it  must  have  been  sur- 
rounded with  venerable  recollections.  It  was  borne  by 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  and  even  at  times 
stickled  for  by  them,  as  a  title  distinguishing  them  from 
the  emperors  of  the  West.  Though  essentially  Greek,  it 

o    Ar.  Pol.  TIT.  xiv.  3. 
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was  also  written  in  the  Latin  character.  Unlike  the 
word  Rea:',  it  appears  never  to  have  been  applied  to  any 
ruler  who  exercised  a  merely  derivative  power.  It  tra- 
velled so  far  westward  as  to  our  own  island  :  and  King 
Edgar,  in  a  charter,  calls  himself  Anglorum  Basileiis, 
omniumque  Requm,  Insularum,  Oceanique  Britarmiam 
circumjacentis,  cunctartimque  nalionum^  qucB  infra  earn 
includimtur,  Imperator  et  DomimisT?. 

Even  noM',  after  so  many  centuries  of  vicissitude,  the 
Persian  presents  numerous  points  of  resemblance,  per- 
haps more  than  we  can  find  in  Modern  Greece  itself, 
to  the  primitive  and  heroic  Greek  of  Homer.  Upon 
the  whole,  without  doubt,  he  stands  upon  a  lower  level. 
Lying,  drunkenness,  unnatural  vice*!,  the  degradation  of 
women,  are  all  now  rife  in  Persia.  But  such  things 
were  to  be  expected  after  so  many  ages  of  estrange- 
ment from  the  revealed  knowledge  of  God,  of  moral 
contamination,  and  of  political  depression  and  mis- 
government.  But  with  allowance  on  these  accounts, 
and  on  the  score  of  the  changes  to  Magianism  and 
Mahometanism,  the  old  features  are  still  retained,  and 
they  present  to  our  view  abundant  presumptions  of 
identity. 

The  Persians^  are  still  noted  for  hospitality  and  love 
of  display :  for  highly  refined  manners  and  great  per- 
sonal beauty.  They  have  still  an  intense  love  of  poetry, 
of  song,  and  also  of  music,  while  their  practice  of  this 
art  is  rude  and  simple:  they  still  associate  poetry 
(sometimes  licentious,  as  in  the  Eighth  Odyssey)  with 

P    Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,         ""  The  traits  mentioned  in  the 

chap.  ii.  text,  where  there  is   no  special 

'1    Malcolm's    Persia,   ii.    585.  reference,   are    drawn    from    the 

631,  6.     Quarterly  Review,  vol.  three  last  chapters  of  Malcolm's 

TO  I.   p.  510.  Persia. 
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recitation  and  the  banquet;  and,  when  Malcolm  wrote, 
printing  was  still  unknown  among  the  useful  arts  of  the 
country.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  horses,  much 
given  to  the  chase  and  to  the  practice  of  horse-racing''. 
INIen  of  letters  are  esteemed,  and  their  society  valued, 
even  as  in  the  Odyssey  the  Bard  is  among  those  whom 
men  arc  accustomed  to  invite  to  dinner^.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  marriage  they  celebrate  prolonged  feasts 
of  three  days  for  the  poor,  and  from  that  up  to  thirty  or 
forty  days  for  the  highest  classes.  Amidst  great  de- 
pravity, much  of  filial  piety  and  of  maternal  influence 
remains*.  It  is  observed  that  they  do  not  usually  aHude 
to  women  by  name".  There  is  an  approach  to  this  ab- 
stinence in  the  Homeric  poems  ;  where  names  of  men, 
and  likewise  of  goddesses,  in  the  vocative  are  frequent, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  any  instances  of  a 
woman  addressed  by  her  proper  name  throughout  the 
Iliad  or  Odyssey.  But  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious 
notes  of  similarity  is  that,  together  with  their  high  and 
refined  politeness,  they  retain  a  liability,  when  under 
great  excitement,  to  a  sort  of  cannibal  ferocity.  A 
recent  writer  states'^  the  following  anecdotes.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  chieftain  of  a  tribe  slew  in  a  feud  the 
chieftain  of  another.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  attacked 
while  on  a  journey,  taken  after  vigorous  resistance,  and 
put  to  death.  His  heart,  if  we  may  believe  the  recital, 
was  then  roasted,  and  was  eaten  by  the  mother  of  his 
former  victim.  And  again  ;  the  husband  of  a  beautiful 
young  woman   had   been  slain  by  a  rival  chief.     The 

r    Malcolm's    Persia,    ii.   550,  t  Ibid.  616,  and  Quart.   Rev. 

558,566,611.  !>•  509- 

s  Ibid.  576.     Grote's  History  ^^    Quart.    Rev.   vol.    101.     p. 

of  Greece,  P.  I.   c.  xxi.    vol.  ii.  509  11. 
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widow,  who  had  heen  much  attached  to  the  dead  war- 
rior, would  miuntely  describe  the  incidents  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe, and  then,  lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven, 
would  pray  to  x\li  to  deliver  the  murderer  into  her 
hands,  '  that  having  cut  out  his  heart,  I  may  make  it 
into  kibabs,  and  eat  it  before  I  die.'  These  are 
certainly  most  pointed  proofs  that  Homer  has  pro- 
ceeded with  his  usual  veracity,  as  an  observer  and 
chronicler  of  man,  when  he  shocks  us  by  making 
Achilles  wish  he  could  eat  Hector,  and  Hecuba  wish 
she  could  eat  Achilles ;  nay,  even  when  he  yet  further 
proves  that  this  idea  was  familiar  to  his  race  and  age, 
by  making  Jupiter  tell  Juno,  she  would,  he  believes,  be 
well  content  to  eat  Priam  and  all  his  sons. 

To  a])preciate  fully,  however,  the  resemblances  of 
Greek  and  Persian,  we  must  take  the  latter  as  he  is 
found  in  the  military  tribes  of  the  province  of  Pars  or 
Fars.  The  members  of  these  tribes  are  chiefly  horse- 
men, all  soldiers,  and  all  brigands.  But  they  abhor 
the  name  and  character  of  thief;  plunder  is  redeemed 
by  violence  in  their  eyes,  and  it  is  evidently  accompa- 
nied with  the  practice  of  a  generous  and  delicate 
hospitality.  Elsewhere  in  Persia  many  degrading  cus- 
toms prevail,  and  women  are  regarded  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  sensual  use ;  but  among  these  military  tribes 
they  are  more  highly  valued,  and  are  of  remarkable 
modesty  and  chastity ;  yet  they  have  an  innocent  free- 
dom in  their  o-ood  offices  to  strang'ersy,  which  at  once 
recalls  the  Greek  maidens  of  the  Odvssev.  Adultery 
is  capitally  punishable.  Alexander  the  Great  endea- 
voured to  bring  these  tribes  to  settle,  and  to  adopt  agri- 
cultural habits ;  but  they  have  defied  his  efforts,  and  still 

y  Mak'olm,  ii.  613. 
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remain  like  the  old  Helli  of  the  hills,  when  they  hung 
over  the  Pelasgians  of  the  valleys.  Tt  is  to  be  observed, 
that  they  are  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Eteo-Per- 
sian  province  of  Fars :  and  further,  that  they  bear  the 
name  Eelleat^,  M'hich  at  least  presents  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Helli.  The  aspirate  would  pass 
into  the  doubled  e,  like  i]\io<;  into  }]e\io^,  or  eXa  into 
ee^va.     So  Helli  is  the  equivalent  of  Eelli. 

In  sum,  the  ancient  Persians,  like  the  Helli,  were  of 
Arian  race,  of  highland  character  and  habits,  inhabit- 
ants of  a  rude  country  :  ai)j)arently  children  of  Japliet, 
akin  closely  to  the  Hellenes,  and  less  palpably  to  the 
Osci  and  Umbri. 

The  Medians  were  ciml.ly  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  social  life,  and  were  possessed  of  greater  wealth,  but 
endowed  with  inferior  energies.  They  are  presumed  by 
many  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  Ham  :  to  have  peopled 
Egypt,  and  to  be  akin  to  the  ancient  Sicani,  to  the 
Basques,  the  Esthonians,  the  Lapps,  and  the  Finns  of 
modern  Europe.  For  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  in  all  likelihood  the  immediate 
fountain-head  of  the  wide-spread  Pelasgian  races. 

We  began  under  the  warning  of  Mr.  Grote :  and  I 
fear  that  we  end  under  the  implied  ban  of  another 
verv  able  and  recent  writer.  Dr. Latham*.  He  considers 
that  we  have  been  put  in  possession  of  no  facts  with 
respect  to  the  Pelasgi  more  than  those  three,  so  slight 
and  so  incapable  of  effective  combination,  which  are 
recognised  by  ]\Ir.  Grote ^.  But  the  principle  he  lays 
down  is  that,  by  which  1  wish  to  be  tried.  He  says, 
the  scholar  finds  a  irov  a-rw  in  the  dictum  of  this  or 

2  Malcolm,  i.  369.  ii.  597,  634,     grations,  pp.  33-6. 
638.  b  History  of  Greece,   vol.  ii. 
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that  author,  but  the  sound  ethnologist  '  on  the  last  tes- 
tified fact:'  he  demands  for  his  basis  'the  existing 
state  of  things  as  either  known  to  ourselves,  or  known 
to  contemporaries  capable  of  learning  them  at  the 
period  nearest  the  time  under  consideration.'  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  text  of  Homer,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
answers  this  demand  :  that  his  accounts  of  Pelasgian, 
Hellene,  and  Achtean,  when  we  can  get  at  them,  and 
when  we  take  into  view  his  epoch  and  means  of  informa- 
tion, come  clearly  within  the  meaning  of 'testified  facts' 
in  regard  to  that  particular  subject  matter.  I  admit  that, 
from  their  incidental  and  often  unconscious  nature,  there 
is  a  great  liability  to  error  in  the  attempt  to  elicit  them  : 
but  my  assertion  is,  that  the  ground  under  foot  is  sound ; 
and  that,  though  we  may  go  astray  while  travelling  it, 
yet  we  are  not  attempting  to  tread  upon  a  quicksand. 
As  to  the  success  with  which  this  principle  has  here 
been  applied,  I  am  not  too  sanguine;  but  I  contend 
earnestly  for  the  principle  itself,  because  I  believe  that 
it  will,  when  admitted,  legitimately  work  out  its  own 
results,  and  that  they  will  make  no  unimportant  addi- 
tion to  the  primary  facts  of  that  great  branch  of  philo- 
sophy, the  history,  and  most  of  all  the  early  history,  of 
man. 


ADDENDA 


Pago  1 06.  On  the  possible  migration  of  the  Dodon.iDan 
oracle,  see  below,  p.  238. 

P.  126.  On  the  theory  of  Curtins  respecting  tlie  lonians,  see 
p.  480. 

P.  153.  The  wealth  of  Egyptian  Thebes  was  known  to 
Achilles  ;  see  II.  ix.  381, 

P.  167.  The  Birth  of  Minos  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  Outer  Geography  of  the  Odyssey.  On  the 
ancient  and  extensive  influence  of  Phoenicia  upon  Crete,  see 
Hock's  Greta,  vol.  i.  pp.  68  and  seqq. 

P.  186.  On  the  word  lupus,  see  Miiller's  Dorians,  II.  vi.  8,  9, 
for  its  relation  to  AevKo?,  Av/c?),  XvKr]yev7]s,  or  light-born,  and 
lux. 

P.  306.  In  general  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  above 
on  the  subject  of  language,  I  may  refer  to  the  Edmische  Ge- 
schichte^  of  Mommsen,  which  had  not  come  under  my  eye 
when  the  Seventh  Section  went  to  press. 

His  conclusions  are ; 

1.  That  the  Greek  and  mid-Italian  languages  correspond,  in 
what  touches  the  rudiments  of  the  material  life  of  man. 

2.  That  in  the  higher  region  of  the  mind,  of  religion,  and 
of  advanced  polity,  this  correspondence  wholly  fails. 

3.  That  the  Gra}co -Italic  agrees  with  the  Sanscrit  down  to 
the  pastoral  stage  of  society  only,  and  ceases  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  agricultural  and  settled  stage. 

4.  That  the  abstract  genius  of  the  Roman  religion  bears  a 
relation  to  the  Greek  anthropophuism,  like  that  of  the  full- 

*  Leipsic,  1854,  vol.  i,  ch.ii. 
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